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PART   I— INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER   I 

Disabilities  Caused  by  the  World  War 

At  the  moment  in  the  history  of  civilization  when  the  economic 
usefulness  of  the  individual  worker  has  been  carried  to  the  high- 
est point  of  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  and  by  the  accumulation  of  capital,  a  world  war 
has  suddenly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  disablement  a  wholly  un- 
precedented number  of  the  world's  workers.  Never  before  have 
so  many  young  and  able-bodied  men  been  maimed  in  the  same 
time.  Never  before  would  it  have  been  so  important  to  society 
— to  say  nothing  of  their  own  interest — that  they  should  as 
quickly  and  as  completely  as  possible  be  restored  to  economic 
usefulness. 

Past  wars,  even  when  a  large  part  of  the  male  population  was 
engaged,  left  fewer  wrecks  because  the  mortality  among  the 
wounded  was  greater.  Industrial  and  highway  accidents  happen 
to  one  or  a  few  at  a  time,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  and 
the  injured  are  scattered  among  many  hospitals  and  surgeons 
for  treatment,  not  gathered  together  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  They  regain  their  place  by  painful  individual  effort, 
not  through  the  concerted  effort  of  governmental  agencies, 
schools  for  vocational  reeducation,  and  special  employment 
bureaus.  Earlier  they  might  sue  for  damages;  more  recently 
they  might  expect  assured  compensation  or  pension.  The  present 
number  of  the  disabled,  especially  in  the  countries  which  have 
been  in  the  great  war  from  the  start,  has  compelled  consideration 
of  the  necessity  for  training,  and  for  whatever  else  may  be  essen- 
tial to  their  restoration  as  completely  as  possible  to  an  honorable 
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place  in  some  productive  trade  or  profession,  both  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  satisfaction  and  because  the  most  generous  pro- 
vision by  society  could  not  possibly  prove  adequate  for  their 
needs  and  those  of  their  families  without  such  cooperation  on 
their  part. 

There  are  many  who  anticipate  that  every  man  who  is  engaged 
in  the  great  present  conflict  will  be  in  a  measure  "disabled"  for 
resuming  ordinary  civil  life  when  he  comes  home,  whether  he 
has  sustained  any  obvious  physical  injury  or  not.  It  is  argued 
by  some  that  the  military  discipline,  with  its  emphasis  on  obedi- 
ence, submission  to  authority,  merging  of  the  individual  in  the 
organized  unit,  will  have  destroyed  all  power  of  initiative;  by 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  free  life  in  the  open  air,  un- 
trammeled  by  the  conventions  of  society,  undisturbed  by  the 
necessity  of  earning  a  living,  will  have  bred  a  distaste  for  the 
restraints  of  ordinary  occupations;  and  that  in  either  case  the 
able-bodied  soldier  at  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  nearly  as  trouble- 
some a  problem  as  the  one  who  is  crippled  or  blinded.  A  neu- 
rologist has  ventured  to  predict  that  no  man  who  has  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  the  fighting  forces  abroad  will  return  with 
his  nervous  sy^em  in  a  normal  condition.  Some  say,  further- 
more, that  the  changes  in  industry  have  been  so  great  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  that  the  man  who  has  been  away  will  find 
himself  in  the  position  of  Rip  Van  Winkle;  that,  even  apart 
from  the  serious  complication  that  the  places  left  vacant  by  the 
men  who  went  ipto  the  fighting  forces  have  been  filled  by  girls 
and  women  and  boys  and  old  men,  so  many  new  processes  and 
so  much  new  machinery  have  been  introduced,  efficiency  methods 
have  been  developed  to  such  a  degree,  that  every  man  accustomed 
to  the  industrial  status  quo  ante  will  require  a  period  of  re- 
education and  guidance  before  he  can  safely  be  allowed  to 
resume  his  place  in  civil  society.  Some  even  propose  a  tutelary 
period  of  six  months  or  so  in  the  home  country  for  readaptation 
to  ordinary  life  before  discharge  from  the  army. 

If  any  such  universal  psychical  disabilities  appear,  we  shall 
have  to  trust  to  nature  to  restore  an  equilibrium.     Our  present 
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concern  is  with  the  more  definite  physical  handicaps  resulting 
from  disease  or  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  service. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Number  and  the  Nature  of 

Casualties 

Every  great  war  has  had  its  own  medical  history.  There  is 
more  difference  than  similarity  in  the  nature  of  the  wounds  and 
diseases  from  which  the  armies  suffer;  the  organization  and 
competency  of  sanitary,  medical,  and  surgical  service;  and  the 
consequent  ratio  of  killed  to  wounded,  of  deaths  from  disease 
to  deaths  from  injuries  received  in  action,  the  mortality  among 
the  wounded,  and  the  proportion  of  disabled  survivors.  From 
the  simple  wounds  of  sword,  spear,  and  arrow  in  the  battles  of 
the  Trojan  War — described  by  Homer  with  such  precision  that 
some  scholars  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  must  have  been  one 
of  the  regimental  surgeons  from  the  pestilence  sent  by  Apollo 
because  Agamemnon  had  insulted  one  of  his  priests,  to  the  com- 
plicated lacerated  injuries  of  modem  weapons,  trench  fever, 
shell  shock,  and  gas  poisoning;  from  the  simple  Homeric  treat- 
ment of  wounds  by  cleansing  and  applications  of  herbs  or  in- 
cantations, and  of  the  plague  by  consultation  with  a  soothsayer 
who  happily  could  indicate  the  course  of  action  which  would 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  god,  to  our  elaborate  modern  systems 
of  stretchers,  ambulances,  mobile  operating  units,  dressing  sta- 
tions, base  hospitals,  orthopedic  hospitals,  specialized  institutions 
of  every  variety,  laboratories  for  bacteriological  examination, 
apparatus,  instruments,  nursing,  and  every  Other  known  aid  to 
diagnosis,  research,  and  cure — ^all  this  is  a  fascinating  story, 
but  one  which  is  aside  from  the  main  purpose  of  the  present 
study. 

Equally  fascinating,  but  also  outside  our  field,  is  the  story  of 
the  part  played  by  war  in  the  progress  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
It  was  Hippocrates  who  said  that  "war  is  the  only  proper  school 
for  the  surgeon,"  and  every  great  war  since  then  has  attested 
his  wisdom,  even  though  the  battle-field  is  no  longer  the  only 
place  where  one  may  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  struc- 
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ture  and  workings  of  the  parts  of  the  body  which  lie  below  the 
surface.  The  multiplication  of  cases  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice, however,  presented  by  war,  together  with  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  saving  life  and  restoring  health,  can  not  but  promote 
skill  and  knowledge  and  stimulate  progress  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Larrey,  surgeon  in  chief  to  Napoleon's  Grande  Armee,  is  said 
to  have  performed  two  hundred  operations  in  a  single  day.  A 
young  American  writes  home  in  1918,  after  his  first  experience 
at  the  front,  that  in  two  days  during  a  battle  he  had  himself 
performed  more  operations  than  he  had  seen  in  his  entire  medi- 
cal course  and  hospital  training  and  two  years  of  private  prac- 
tice. The  eagerness  of  the  medical  men  of  all  countries  to  help 
in  the  military  service  is  testimony  to  the  opportunity  it  offers 
for  learning,  as  well  as  to  their  desire  to  contribute  their  serv- 
ices where  they  are  needed. 

Many  factors  combine  to  determine  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  casualties  in  any  war,  and  the  character  and  amount  of  the 
residuum  of  disability  at  the  end  of  it.  Not  only  the  kind  of 
weapons  used  and  the  existing  state  of  medical  science  are  im- 
portant, but  also  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  men  at 
the  beginning,  the  climate,  soil,  and  features  of  the  terrain,  the 
quality  of  the  food,  facilities  for  cleanliness,  the  "routine"  of 
the  battles,  and  other  circumstances  affecting  more  or  less  di- 
rectly the  kind  of  care  which  can  be  given  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Science,  working  impartially  for  life  and  for  death,  seems  to 
hold  the  balance  fairly  even  between  the  art  of  destruction  and 
the  art  of  healing. 

In  the  present  war  the  first  circumstance  of  significance  is  the 
numbers  of  men  engaged.  Armies  are  numbered  by  millions, 
not  by  tens  of  thousands.  It  is  the  able-bodied  manhood  of  the 
nations  concerned  that  is  engaged,  and  it  is  not  one  or  two  or 
three  nations,  but  all  the  great  nations  of  the  western  world 
with  their  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  every  continent  is  in- 
volved. In  such  a  conflict  as  this,  the  number  of  disabled  must 
inevitably  be  enormous,  however  favorable  the  other  circum- 
stances might  be.     The  number  is  sure  to  be  so  great  that  sta- 
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tistics  seem  to  lose  their  meaning;  it  makes  little  difference  ex- 
actly how  many  we  may  expect,  or  just  what  proportion  they 
may  be  of  the  total  number  engaged,  or  just  what  ratio  to  the 
number  killed,  when  we  know  that  there  will  certainly  be  more 
than  our  utmost  efforts  can  provide  for  adequately. 

There  are  other  ways,  moreover,  in  which  the  mere  magni- 
tude of  the  forces  affects  the  medical  history  of  the  present  war, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  disabled  men  who  will  remain 
at  the  end.  It  complicates  all  the  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
the  wounded,  producing  congestion  and  consequent  detay  and 
comparative  neglect  for  a  certain  number  all  along  the  line. 
When  in  a  single  week  over  a  hundred  thousand  wounded  men 
must  be  treated,  as  happened  in  the  French  army  in  the  first 
battle  of  the  Marne,  they  can  not  all  receive  immediate  attention 
and  they  can  not  all  receive  adequate  attention.  A  surgeon  who 
operates  continuously  for  thirty-six  or  for  forty-eight  hours 
must  make  a  certain  percentage  of  mistakes  in  judgment  and  in 
technique.  It  complicates  also  the  provision  and  distribution  of 
food  and  clothing,  thus  affecting  the  general  health  of  the  men, 
though  this  is  more  easily  managed  and  less  serious  than  the 
ambulance  and  hospital  arrangements.  One  advantage  in  the 
large  numbers  has  been  pointed  out  by  an  English  surgeon  who 
thinks  that  the  mere  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  ablest 
medical  men  of  the  country  has  been  needed  has  created  an 
"atmosphere  of  healthy  controversy"  favorable  to  progress  in 
methods  of  treatment. 

Never  before,  probably,  in  spite  of  the  great  numbers,  have 
the  men  of  great  armies  been  so  carefully  selected  with  regard 
to  their  fitness  to  meet  the  physical  and  mental  demands  of  the 
service.  There  was  carelessness  at  first  by  recruiting  officers,  no 
doubt,  in  England  -and  Canada,  but  this  was  quickly  corrected, 
and  there  has  been  little  chance  for  selection  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium and  some  other  countries,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation ;  but  on  the  whole  the  soldiers  of  the  present  war  have 
probably  been  in  better  physical  condition  at  the  start  than  those 
of  any  other  great  war.     This  is  notably  true  of  the  American 
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army.  "We  are  putting  into  the  field,"  said  Surgeon  General 
Gorgas  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, "the  best  army,  physically  and  mentally,  in  the  world." 
The  soldiers  in  the  present  war  have  also,  no  doubt,  been  better 
fed  and  better  clothed  and  under  better  sanitary  conditions,  in 
so  far  as  the  infections  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  have 
beeii  within  the  control  of  sg^nitary  science.  Colonel  D'Arcy 
Power  goes  so  far  as  to  say^  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  British 
troops  have  lived  under  better  sanitary  conditions  than  they  do 
at  home. 

Care  in  the  selection  of  men  and  protection  of  their  health 
may  even  reduce  the  number  of  wounds  they  will  receive  and 
influence  the  nature  of  those  wounds.  It  certainly  minimizes  the 
number  who  will  be  disabled  by  insanity,  tuberculosis,  and  cer- 
tain other  diseases,  and  it  increases  the  probability  of  a  favorable 
prognosis  even  in  the  case  of  wounds. 

The  weapons  and  methods  used  in  the  present  war  have  in- 
troduced a  new  range  of  injuries  and  intensified  the  horrors  of 
familiar  varieties.  A  French  surgeon,  in  a  book  published  in 
1918,^  refers  to  a  series  of  lectures  he  had  given  at  the  beginning 
of  mobilization  in  1914  as  entirely  theoretical — "it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise" — ^because  they  were  of  necessity  based  on 
experience  from  past  wars,  which  is  wholly  out  of  date.  In  gen- 
eral the  wounds  of  the  present  war  are  far  more  serious  in  their 
nature.  A  larger  proportion  of  them  are  fatal  immediately.  A 
larger  proportion  of  those  which  are  not  fatal  are  complicated 
and  extensive. 

Range  of  Injuries  in  the  Present  War 

For  a  satisfactory  review  of  the  varieties  of  injuries  and 
their  relative  importance  numerically  it  will  be  necessary  to 
await  the  publication  of  official  reports  and  statistics,  which  for 
obvious  reasons  will  not  be  available  until  the  war  is  over,  but 
a   few  of   the  more   conspicuous   facts  already  a  matter   of 

1  IVounds  in  War,  Oxford  War  Primers.    1915.     . 

2  Mauclaire :  Chirurgie  de  Guerre,    1918. 
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common  knowledge  will  serve  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
problems  which  have  confronted  the  medical  services  of  the 
armies  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  unexpected  and 
unprecedented. 

Artillery  fire,  including  gas  bombs  as  well  as  shrapnel,  is  the 
most  important  cause  of  casualties.  Hand  grenades  and  small 
fire-arms  come  next,  while  armes  blanches  are  almost  negligi- 
ble as  a  cause  of  disability,  though  the  bayonet  remains  an  active 
instrument  of  death.  Shrapnel  and  bombs  and  pointed  bullets 
cause  extensive  lacerations  of  the  soft  tissues  and  multiple  frac- 
tures of  bones  and  joints.  The  intense  force  of  the  bullets — 
and  occasionally  of  other  projectiles — has  disproved  the  classic 
belief  of  the  days  of  slower  missiles,  that  the  fibers  of  nerve 
cords  merely  separate  and  let  the  ball  pass  through  and  can  not 
be  injured  by  fire-arms.  Now  nerves  are  actually  shattered, 
like  bones.  The  tremendous  concussion  and  noise  of  the  high 
explosives  paralyzes  the  central  nervous  system,  while  the  pro- 
longed and  extraordinary  tension  produces  neurasthenia.  Liquid 
fire  and  gas  shells  cause  bums  and  unusual  kinds  of  poisoning. 
The  water  and  mud  and  lice  of  the  trenches  develop  "trench 
foot,"  which  may  necessitate  amputation,  and  "trench  fever," 
which  sometimes  leaves  a  weakened  condition  requiring  a  long 
period  of  convalescence.  New  forms  of  infection,  like  "Spanish 
influenza,"  appear.  Trench  warfare  and  bombs  from  airplanes 
result  in  an  unusual  proportion  of  wounds  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  the  face.  A  report  from  Germany*  says  that  more 
left  arms  are  lost  than  right,  because  the  left  arm  is  unprotected 
when  the  men  are  lying  in  position  for  shooting  in  the  trenches, 
and  because  wounds  of  the  left  arm  are  frequently  aggravated 
by  fragments  of  the  wrist-watch.  French  figures,  however,  show 
more  right  arms  amputated  than  left. 

The  conditions  produced  by  these  injuries  are  for  the  most 
part  no  different  from  injuries  which  may  be  caused  in  civil  life. 
Surgeons  and  physicians  frequently  repeat  the  statement,  in  one 
form  or  another,  that  the  condition  under  discussion  is  in  no  re- 

^  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  February  9,  1918. 
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spect  peculiar,  but  is  encountered  in  ordinary  practice  with  the 
same  symptoms,  though  caused  by  different  circumstances.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  functional  nervous  dis- 
orders. Shell  shock  at  first  sight  strikes  the  layman  as  a  new 
and  strange  phenomenon,  but  neurologists  tell  us  that  it  is  new 
only  in  the  number  of  cases.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  the 
novelty  throughout — ^thousands  of  cases  of  a  particular  injury 
which  in  times  of  peace  might  be  encoimtered  once  in  a  doctor's 
lifetime.  The  infectious  disease  known  as  trench  fever  may  in- 
deed be  called  new,  for  it  has  at  any  rate  never  received  serious 
attention  before.  Though  rarely  if  ever  fatal,  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  serious  causes  of  disability  among  the  armies 
of  the  Allies  on  the  western  front,  and  by  its  debilitating  ef- 
fects may  even  produce  permanent  unfitness  for  military  service. 
It  has  been  definitely  established  by  the  United  States  Army 
Medical  Corps  that  the  suspicions  already  fastened  upon 
the  "cootie"  are  justified;  in  other  words,  that  trench  fever  is  a 
germ  disease,  though  the  germ  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  and 
that  it  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  the  trench  louse,  with  which 
most  of  the  troops  in  the  western  lines  are  infested.  This  dem- 
onstration will  probably  save  thousands  of  men  from  this  disease, 
for,  as  Secretary  Baker  said  in  his  official  announcement  of  the 
discovery:  "As  long  as  the  protection  of  the  men  from  lice  was 
only  a  matter  of  comfort  and  of  no  military  importance,  their 
extermination  did  not  warrant  extraordinary  measures,  but  now 
that  it  is  known  that  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  discomfort,  but 
that  the  'cootie'  is  incidentally  one  of  the  largest  causes  of  dis- 
ability, it  is  deemed  worthy  of  extraordinary  efforts  to  control 
these  pests." 

In  the  surgery  of  the  present  war  the  soil  of  Flanders  and 
Picardy  has  played  an  important  and  far  from  beneficent  role. 
Highly  cultivated  ground,  manured  for  centuries,  the  battle-field 
of  the  western  front  "teemed  with  micro-organisms,"  some 
harmless,  but  others  dangerous  in  every  degree,  and  including 
the  pus-forming  germs  and  the  bacillus  of  tetanus.  The  im- 
possibility of  personal  cleanliness  in  the  trenches  means  that 
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clothing,  skin  and  hair  are  covered  with  germs  from  the  soil, 
which  the  bullet  or  other  projectile  carries  into  the  wound,  so 
that  every  wound,  it  was  soon  found,  gets  its  "dose"  of  infec- 
tion from  the  battle-ground,  and  it  frequently  has  ample  time  to 
establish  itself  before  the  wound  can  receive  attention.  English 
surgeons  who  had  experience  in  the  South  African  War  are  struck 
with  the  contrast  due  to  this  one  factor:  in  the  pure  air,  bright 
sunlight,  and  uncontaminated  sandy  soil  infection  of  wounds 
was  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  in  private  practice;  under  the  con- 
ditions of  this  war  it  is  the  rule.  Surgery  was  thrown  back  to 
the  days  of  Lister,  when  most  wounds  suppurated,  and  treat- 
ment has  been  greatly  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  extraor- 
dinary methods  of  antisepsis.  The  tetanus  bacillus  frequently 
necessitates  amputation,  as  does  also  the  "gaseous  gangrene," 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  of  the  septic  complications  of  the  in- 
juries of  the  war,  caused  by  gas-producing  microbes.^ 

Another  feature  of  the  current  methods  of  warfare  which  has 
affected  the  situation  of  the  wounded  is  the  almost  continuous 
fighting  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Immediate  attention  by  brancar- 
diers  and  transportation  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  poste  de 
secours — ^this,  to  quote  Dr.  Mauclaire  again,  is  "parfait  en  theo- 
rie,  mais  tres  difficilement  realisable"  when  the  field  is  constantly 
under  fire  and  the  line  is  bending  its  position.  Frequently  it  is 
only  the  slightly  wounded,  those  who  can  walk  or  drag  them- 
selves back  without  assistance,  who  can  get  to  a  dressing-station 
"promptly."  The  others  must  lie  where  they  fall  until  night 
comes,  at  least. 

The  beneficent  forces  of  science  and  human  ingenuity,  there- 
fore, have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  stupefying 
advance  of  means  of  destruction  and  the  invisible  enemies  of 
the  soil.  Marvels  have  been  accomplished,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  situation,  though  medical  writers  are  more 
disposed  to  spend  their  time  in  searching  for  improved  methods 
and  better  results  than  in  congratulating  themselves  over  what 

*  It  is  announced  by  Surgeon  General  Gorgas  in  the  daily  press  that  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  has  developed  a  successful  anti-toxin  for  gas  gangrene. 
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has  already  been  achieved.  Future  generations  will  be  called 
upon  to  admire  the  achievements  of  these  sanitarians  and  phy- 
sicians, and  to  recognize  with  appreciation  that  the  improvements 
in  facilities  for  prompt  removal  from  the  battle-field,  for  early 
application  of  antisepsis,  for  immediate  operation  in  the  auto- 
mobile operating  room  if  necessary,  and  rapid  and  comfortable 
transportation  to  the  rear  for  more  thorough  treatment,^  the 
general  use  of  the  radiograph,  the  invention  and  use  of  effective 
means  of  disinfection  until  the  wounds  are  healed,  have  saved 
thousands  of  lives ;  while  increased  skill  and  improved  technique 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  dislocations,  and  mutilations  have 
saved  thousands  of  others  from  disfigurement  and  incapacity; 
and  patience  and  ingenuity  with  the  commotionnes  have  re- 
stored many  tired  and  disordered  minds  to  their  normal  state. 
Above  all,  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  the  personal  devotion  of 
the  medical  profession,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  in  disregard  of  comfort  and  safety  and  in  unsparing 
exertion,  at  home  and  at  the  front. 

Better  results  have  been  secured  progressively  through  the 
months  of  the  war,  as  experience  has  been  gained  and  new  de- 
vices perfected  and  the  administrative  machinery  improved. 
Figures  commonly  quoted  say  that  80  per  cent  of  the  wounded 
who  live  to  be  removed  from  the  battle-field  return  to 
service,  either  at  the  front  or  on  the  lines  of  communication, 
early  reports  from  Germany  claiming  90  per  cent  or  more; 
and  that  the  mortality  rate  among  the  wounded  who  come  under 
care  is  perhaps  four  per  cent;  leaving  thus  something  like 
10  to  20  per  cent  permanently  disabled,  of  those  who  are 
wounded.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lancet  reports  an 
official  announcement  (January  26,  1918)  that  out  of  four 
million  cases  received  in  hospitals  and  ambulances  three  million 

1  It  is  reported  in  the  daily  papers,  June,  1918,  that  the  average  time  of 
the  wounded  transported  by  the  United  States  Ambulance  Service  in  the 
recent  battles  was  only  two  to  four  hours  from  battle-field  to  base  hospital 
in  Paris,  including  a  stop  at  a  dressing  station.  Dr.  Mauclaire  says  that  an 
English  soldier  wounded  in  Picardy  in  the  morning  may  be  in  a  London 
hospital  by  evening.  He  refers  to  the  use  of  the  aeroplane  to  evacuate  the 
wounded  over  the  mountains  in  the  retreat  from  Serbia,  though  Reymond's 
dream  that  it  might  pick  them  up  from  the  battle-field  has  not  been  realized. 
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and  a  half  had  been  returned  to  the  front.  The  experience  of 
Canada,  with  about  250,000  men  in  the  field,  shows  about  28,000 
discharged  for  disability  to  May,  1918.  On  the  basis  of  the  best 
figures  available  in  the  summer  o{  1917,  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  of 
New  York,  arrived  at  the  estimate  of  63,000  permanently  dis- 
abled by  wounds  per  year  per  million  of  men  engaged.  Surgeon 
General  Gorgas,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  expressed  his  anticipations — which  undoubtedly  are 
based  upon  information  as  to  the  experience  of  our  allies  as  well 
as  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  facing  our  men — in  terms 
which  correspond  with  the  figures  in  currency:  "We  expect  to 
put  back  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  wounded  into  the  trenches.  We 
believe  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  those  wounded  will  be 
permanently  disabled." 

The  net  result  of  the  progress  in  the  two  opposite  directions — 
toward  destroying  life  and  toward  saving  it — will  probably  be 
a  larger  proportion  of  disabled  survivors  than  after  any  previous 
war  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  well  as  an  absolute  number 
unprecedented  in  size. 

Nature  of  the  Resulting  Disabilities 

Just  as  physicians  and  surgeons  see  in  the  injuries  produced 
by  the  strange  new  weapons  and  methods  of  the  present  war  an 
essential  identity,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  causes,  with 
injuries  produced  by  other  weapons  and  by  accidents  and  with 
diseases  produced  by  circumstances  of  civil  life,  so  also  the  disa- 
bilities resulting  after  medical  science  has  done  its  best  have  long 
been  familiar.  In  numbers  only  are  they  unique,  and  in  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  men.  In  civil  life  accidents  which 
leave  men  crippled  or  mutilated  or  blind  or  deaf  happen  indi- 
vidually. Their  victims  are  not  concentrated  in  institutions  de- 
voted exclusively  to  their  care,  and  they  come  from  many 
different  groups  of  associates,  not  from  a  single  gigantic  organi- 
zation which  is  literally  the  whole  nation  in  arms.  Tuberculosis 
and  heart  disease,  likewise,  and  neurasthenia  and  rheumatism, 
are  every-day  experiences  in  times  of  peace,  but  they  too  come 
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to  individuals  here  and  there,  in  all  occupations  and  stations  of 
life,  and  are  realized  only — >yith  the  possible  exception  of  tuber- 
culosis— by  those  immediately  and  personally  concerned,  the  in- 
dividual, his  family  and  friends,  his  physician,  and  frequently 
the  charitable  agencies  of  his  town.  The  war  is  doing  what  a 
few  organizations  have  been  trying  for  many  years  with  much 
effort  to  accomplish.  It  is  "educating  the  public"  in  regard  to 
the  "social  aspects"  of  disease  and  disability.  Now  for  the  first 
time  these  every-day  problems  of  physical  disability  assume  such 
proportions  and  present  such  an  appealing  aspect  that  they  com- 
mand attention  from  the  entire  nation. 

Statistics  of  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  permanent  dis- 
abilities resulting  from  the  war  are  as  yet  only  fragmentary. 
The  British  Minister  of  Pensions,  however,  presented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  28  a  classification  of  the  341,026 
disabled  men  who  had  received  pensions  from  the  government 
to  the  end  of  April,  1918;^  statistics  for  the  19,200  Canadian 
soldiers  jpensioned  to  the  end  of  February,  1918,  are  available 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners 
of  Canada;  and  at  the  first  Inter- Allied  Conference  for  the  study 
of  questions  concerning  men  disabled  in  the  war,  held  in  Paris 
in  May,  1917,  various  items  of  information  about  forty  thou- 
sand refortnes  et  reformables  No.  i  were  presented  by  the 
statistician  of  the  Office  National  des  Mutiles  et  Reformes  de  la 
Guerre,*  from  which  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  table. 

As  the  British  and  Canadian  figures  are  classified  according 
to  the  same  general  scheme,  they  are  combined  in  one  table.  The 
French  figures  are  given  separately.  The  differences  in  the  two 
tables  are  striking.  The  English  and  Canadian  figures  show  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  amputations  and  other  injuries  to 
the  legs  and  arms,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  unclassified  in- 
juries and  general  diseases.  "Eyesight  cases"  are  three  or  four 
times  as  numerous  among  the  French  as  among  the  British. 

1  Reported  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Official  reports  of  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  for  this  date  are  not  available,  as  they  have  not  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  since  the  first  of  May. 

^  The  same  figures  are  included  in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Office  National. 
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There  are  no  doubt  differences  in  definition  and  standards  for 
discharge  which  would  explain  some  of  the  contrasts.  The 
"deafness"  among  the  English,  for  example,  may  include  par- 
tially deaf,  as  it  explicitly  does  among  the  Canadians ;  among  the 
French  only  the  incurably  deaf  in  both  ears  are  counted  under 
this  head.  The  chief  explanation  of  the  contrasts,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  men  who  are  "pensioned"  in  France  are  a 
much  more  restricted  group,  including  only  those  whose  disa- 
bilities are  grave  (over  60  per  cent),  incurable,  and  directly  im- 
putable to  the  service — practically  only  cases  of  mutilation  or 
"suppression  of  an  organ" — while  less  serious  injuries  are  classi- 
fied with  those  incurred  before  or  outside  the  service,  and  are 
compensated  by  a  "gratification,"  not  a  pension. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    DISABILITIES    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN 

AND   CANADA 

Percentage 
Nature  of  Disability  Great  Britain    Canada 

Eyesight  cases  2.80  2.92 

Wounds  and  injuries 

To  legs,  necessitating  amputation  2.60  2.36 

To  arms,  necessitating  amputation  1.40  1.92 

To  legs,  not  necessitating  amputation  11.90  9.65 

To  arms  and  hands,  not  necessitating  amputation. . .       12.90  7.76 

To  head    4.00  2.68 

Miscellaneous  wounds  and  injuries   725  .... 

Chest  complaints  and  tuberculosis   11.60  15.12 

Rheumatism   6.50  .... 

Heart  disease   10.30  6.79 

Epilepsy    1.00  .68 

Nervous  diseases,  shell  shock,  etc 6.00  8.51 

Insanity    .75  .68 

Deafness    2.00  3.29 

"Disease,  Leg*'   6.05 

"Disease,  Arm** .03 

Nephritis    2.42 

Miscellaneous  diseases    19.00  

Miscellaneous  disabilities    29.14 

Total    ? 100.00  100.00 
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DISABIUTIES   OF  40,000  FRENCH   "REFORMES   No.   1" 

Nature  of  Disability  Percentage 

Major  amputations,  upper  limbs  6.3 

Major  amputations,  lower  limbs 10.4 

Injuries  to  upper  limbs,  not  resulting  in  amputation  30.5 

Injuries  to  lower  limbs,  not  resulting  in  amputation 23.9 

Injuries  to  the  head   6.1 

Totally  blind    1.0 

Blind  in  one  eye   9.7 

Totally  deaf   5 

Injuries  to  other  parts  of  the  bod/  or  general  diseases 11.6 

Total    100.0 

The  two  tables  agree  in  contradicting  the  popular  conception 
that  the  "disabled  soldier"  is  usually  a  man  with  an  empty  sleeve 
or  trouser-leg.  Even  in  the  French  table  the  proportion  of 
those  who  have  suffered  amputation  is  only  16.7  per  cent,  while 
among  the  English  and  Canadians  they  are  only  four  per  cent 
of  all.  "Dismemberment,"  as  it  is  unpleasantly  and  inaccu- 
rately called,  is  by  no  means  the  major  part  of  the  problem. 
Cripples,  however,  if  we  include  not  only  amputations  but  all 
crippling  conditions,  are  by  far  the  largest  group  of  all:  nearly 
three- fourths  among  the  French,  perhaps  35  to  40  per  cent  among 
the  English,  and  probably  not  much  less  among  the  Canadians. 
Both  tables  show  also  that  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  happily 
very  small  groups.  Insanity  accounts  for  less  than  one  per  cent 
among  the  English  and  Canadians.  The  English  and  Canadian 
figures  give  to  tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  and  nervous  disturb- 
ances a  place  far  more  important  than  that  of  amputations,  and 
subordinate  only  to  the  entire  group  of  crippling  conditions. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  the  whole  mass  of  disabilities  pro- 
duced by  the  war,  the  transient  and  curable  and  the  fatal  as 
well  as  those  which  l^ve  some  permanent  impairment,  the  pro- 
portions would  be  very  different  and  the  list  of  headings  would 
be  much  longer;  but  we  are  concerned,  it  must  be  remembered 
constantly,  with  the  condition  of  the  men  who  survive  their 
service  permanently  disabled  by  disease  or  wound.  "Perma- 
nently" and  "disabled"  both  being  relative  terms,  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  adopt  the  definitions  expressed  by  the  govern- 
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ment  in  discharge  and  pension,  and  consider  as  our  field  of  in- 
terest the  body  of  men  who  are  discharged  from  military  service 
with  such  a  degree  of  disability  that  they  are  considered  to  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  or  "compensation." 

The  disabilities  which  they  exhibit  are  the  familiar  ones  of 
every-day  civilian  life — lameness  and  deformity  of  many  kinds; 
the  chronic  diseases,  especially  tuberculosis,  affections  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  nervous  system;  defective  sight  and  hearing. 
There  is  a  striking  contrast,  however,  between  this  group  of 
disabled  men  and  the  similarly  handicapped  persons  well  known 
to  charity.  These  men  as  a  rule  have  no  other  handicap  than 
the  one  they  bring  out  of  the  war.  They  are  young;  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  contracted  a  chronic  disease,  they 
are  fundamentally  healthy;  they  have  not  been  demoralized  by 
years  of  privation  or  idleness  or  the  habit  of  dependence;  their 
families  and  their  home  environment,  when  they  return  to  them, 
are  "normal,"  with  normal  incentives  for  effort  and  stimulus  to 
ambition ;  finally,  the  whole  world  is  anxious  to  help  them  to  the 
maximum  degree  of  recovery,  physical,  social,  and  economic. 
Their  "prognosis,"  therefore,  is  favorable,  beyond  all  compari- 
son with  that  of  their  similarly  handicapped  brothers  in  the  days 
before  the  war. 


PART   II— HISTORICAL 

CHAPTER   II 

Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  Past 

From  the  days  of  the  glory  of  Athens  down  to  the  present 
time  the  claims  of  citizens  who  have  been  disabled  in  fighting 
for  their  country  have  received  grateful,  if  spasmodic,  recogni- 
tion, and  their  needs  have  been  met  in  various  ways,  according 
to  local  circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

In  Athens,  by  a  provision  attributed  to  Solon  or  to  Pisis- 
tratus,  invalid  warriors  whose  property  amounted  to  less  than 
three  minas  received  their  pension  of  an  obol  a  day,  later  in- 
creased to  two  obols,  as  a  part  of  the  system  by  which  the  or- 
phans of  those  who  died  in  battle  were  supported,  educated,  and 
equipped  for  a  start  in  life  at  the  public  expense. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  citizen  soldiers  shared  in  the  prodi- 
gal distribution  of  free  corn  and  oil  and  other  necessities  of  life, 
and  veterans  were  entitled  to  a  generous  sum  of  money  on  com- 
pleting their  term  of  service,  frequently  receiving  in  addition  a 
grant  of  land  on  the  frontier.  In  all  this  disabled  veterans  par- 
ticipated, presumably,  along  with  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  come  through  their  campaigns  unharmed. 

•The  Middle  Ages 

Under  the  feudal  system  disabled  warriors  were  cared  for  as 
a  natural  part  of  the  relation  between  lord  and  vassal.  When 
the  wars  went  favorably  booty  could  be  divided;  and  the  right 
of  pillage,  supplemented  by  gifts  of  land,  constituted  a  sufficient 
fund.  It  would  be  idealizing  this  system  to  claim  for  it  that 
disabled  soldiers  were  never  neglected,  just  as  it  would  be  ideal- 
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izing  slavery  to  claim  that  under  it  industrial  or  agricultural 
workers  who  received  injuries  were  always  humanely  treated 
and  restored  to  usefulness  because  that  would  be  the  master's 
interest.  There  were  always  leakages  and  evasions  of  responsi- 
bility, and  these  increased  as  the  system  weakened. 

Throughout  this  period,  in  fact,  and  well  into  modern  times, 
a  prevailing  device  for  meeting  the  needs  of  all  sorts  of  depend- 
ents was  to  allow  them  to  beg  on  the  highways.  Public  begging, 
we  may  almost  say,  was  the  typical  relief  institution.  Long 
after  rulers  and  thinkers  had  come  to  realize  the  evils  of  mendi- 
cancy in  general,  special  license  was  extended  to  the  lame  and 
the  blind,  especially  if  they  had  received  their  injuries  in  the 
service  of  their  coimtry.  It  was  the  able-bodied  beggars,  not 
the  handicapped,  who  were  the  object  of  the  early  protests  and 
legislation  against  mendicancy,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent. 

Among  the  throngs  of  beggars  who  overran  western  Europe 
maimed  veterans  formed  the  favored  class.  Blind,  legless,  arm- 
less wrecks,  in  troops  or  in  pairs,  assorted  so  as  to  supplement 
each  other's  deficiencies,  frequented  the  traveled  roads,  markets, 
fairs  and  other  public  places,  and  demanded  support  from  the 
passers-by.  Covered  with  rags  and  exposing  their  mutilations 
to  the  best  advantage,  in  order  to  present  as  piteous  a  spectacle 
as  possible,  they  exploited  to  the  utmost,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
remnants  of  military  dress  which  suggested  a  glorious  past,  and 
strove  to  arouse  sympathy  for  their  present  miseries  by  recount- 
ing their  adventures  and  deeds  of  valor.  When  alms  were  in- 
adequate they  often  had  recourse  to  rapine  and  highway  robbery. 

When  the  local  communes  came  into  existence  in  France,  and 
the  third  estate  came  to  be  recognized — ^not  yet  as  the  equal  of 
the  clergy  and  nobles,  but  as  having  some  claim  which  the  lords 
must  recognize,  it  became  possible  for  the  king  to  count  upon  a 
certain  degree  of  popular  cooperation,  both  in  the  furnishing 
of  soldiers  and  in  caring  for  those  whom  the  wars  left  helpless. 
Thus  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  realized  that  Philip  Au- 
gustus, in  his  conquest  of  Normandy  and  in  driving  out  the 
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German  invader,  was  engaged  in  a  national  rather  than  in  a 
feudal  or  local  enterprise.  Naturally,  therefore,  those  who 
came  back  from  the  fighting  worn  out  or  maimed  had  a  claim 
upon  the  consideration  of  their  neighbors  quite  different  from 
any  which  could  have  been  asserted  two  centuries  before  by 
those  who  as  serfs  or  vassals  followed  the  lordly  proprietor  on 
his  private  raids  and  expeditions.  It  was  yet  to  be  a  long  time, 
however,  before  the  new  sentiment  became  general  or  fully  jus- 
tified, and  before  the  natural  inferences  with  which  we  are 
familiar  could  be  drawn  from  it. 

The  crusades  gave  rise  to  widespread  social  distress  in  all 
countries  from  which  the  crusading  bands  and  armies  were  re- 
cruited. Contagious  diseases  were  brought  back  to  Europe  from 
the  Orient,  and  it  is  said  that  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the 
eye,  originating  in  this  way,  was  a  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
founding  by  Saint  Louis  of  the  Maison  des  Quinze-Vingts  in 
Paris,  though  this  institution  was  not  intended  especially  for  af- 
flicted knights,  but  for  three  hundred  of  the  blind  poor  of  Paris. 
Saint  Louis  is  credited  also  with  having  installed  a  few  maimed 
soldiers  as  watchmen  in  fortresses,  thus  anticipating  one  of  the 
favorite  resources  of  our  own  day — public  employment  at  easy 
work. 

Provisions  in  France  Since  the  Hundred  Years  War  * 

The  Hundred  Years  War  brought  more  misery,  disease,  and 
disablement  from  wounds,  especially  in  unhappy  France,  on 
whose  soil  it  was  fought,  and  also  internal  disorder  from  un- 
disciplined, marauding  troops.  As  a  protection  against  their 
depredations  and  as  a  necessary  measure  of  relief,  arrangements 
were  made  for  receiving  disabled  or  unoccupied  old  soldiers  in 
monasteries  and  other  shelters,  reverting  to  an  idea  which  is  at 

iJhe  report  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Pierre  Masse,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  and  Military  Pensions,  July  21,  1916, 
begins  with  a  review  of  the  history  of  pensions  in  France  from  the  time  of 
the  Capctians.  M.  Masse  regrets  that  no  study  of  the  subject  "d'une  fagon 
appro fondie"  has  ever  been  made,  for  it  would  reveal,  "sous  un  de  leurs 
aspects  les  plus  vivants,  les  rapports  de  nos  institutions  militaires  avec  notre 
ctat  politique  et  social." 
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least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  abbots  of  the 
monasteries,  naturally,  were  not  eager  to  receive  these  boarders. 
Their  previous  career  did  not  make  them  especially  good  candi- 
dates for  the  work  of  the  monastery,  and  there  was  no  natural 
relation  between  their  dependence,  caused  by  military  service, 
and  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  soldiers  were  equally  dissatisfied.  From  their  point  of  view 
freedom  to  live  in  their  own  way  was  preferable  to  assured 
comfort  under  the  discipline  of  the  monastery. 

When  Louis  XIII  later  revived  this  system,  after  a  period  in 
which  other  methods  had  been  tried,  the  old  soldiers  were  allowed 
to  choose  between  care  in  the  monastery  and  a  lump  sum  of  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  also  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  monastery. 
Nearly  all  are  said  to  have  chosen  the  latter  alternative.  Riche- 
lieu, toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  confirmed  this 
scheme  of  endowment  of  veterans,  as  it  might  be  called,  by  the 
monasteries.  The  amount  received  was  made  to  depend,  not  on 
the  gravity  of  the  injury  which  the  soldier  might  have  suffered, 
nor  on  the  extent  of  his  need  or  the  length  of  his  service,  but 
on  the  income  of  the  monastery. 

Louis  XI  had  inaugurated  a  service  pension  for  discharged 
soldiers,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  annuity  and  sometimes 
a  lump  payment  or  a  bit  of  land.  Henry  IV  opened  a  home  for 
the  disabled,  but  it  did  not  last.  The  year  1674  is  a  redJetter 
date  in  this  history,  for  it  witnessed  the  opening  by  Richelieu 
of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  which  has  stood  for  nearly  two  him- 
dred  and  fifty  years  as  the  most  conspicuous  national  institution 
for  the  care  of  those  who  have  earned  such  national  recognition. 
This  magnificent  palace  in  Paris  was  long  accepted  as  the  last 
word  in  kindly  provision  for  disabled  soldiers  and  was  copied 
by  all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  Within  sixteen  years  the 
Invalides  had  become  too  small  for  its  candidates,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  form  outside  companies  under  its  patronage 
and  care.  In  1709  there  was  developed  a  vast  tontine  association, 
which  included  the  merchant  marine  and  the  longshoremen — ^an 
early  example  of  "war  risk  insurance,"  of  which  the  culmination 
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is  the  American  law  under  which  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  pres- 
ent war  are  insured  by  the  United  States  Government.  As  a 
result  of  needs  developed  or  recognized  in  the  Seven  Years  War, 
the  administration  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  recognized  a  third 
class  of  claimants,  vis,,  those  who  were  to  live  neither  in  inde- 
pendent companies  nor  in  the  home  itself,  but  with  their  own 
families,  receiving  an  allowance  from  the  institution. 

Thus  before  the  old  regime  came  to  an  end  many  interesting 
experiments  had  been  tried.  Sully,  Richelieu,  and  Colbert  had 
all  given  personal  attention  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  pensions.  All  the  motives  which  influence  us  in  dealing 
with  the  same  problem  are  apparent-— compassion,  recognition  of 
service  and  of  sacrifice,  elementary  justice,  and  social  solidarity 
— ^though  the  first  two  are  far  more  in  evidence  than  the  others. 

At  the  end  of  the  old  regime  four  distinct  plans  were  in  opera- 
tion for  the  relief  of  disabled  or  retired  soldiers:  (1)  in  excep- 
tional instances,  continuance  of  pay;  (2)  institutional  care  in  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides;  (3)  support  and  discipline  in  detached  com- 
panies; (4)  allowances  or  pensions  to  those  who  lived  with  their 
families.  There  was,  however,  no  complete  or  comprehensive 
system,  and  this  very  fact  is  made  the  subject  of  complaint  in 
the  Cahiers  of  1789.  All  the  provisions  combined  failed  to  meet 
even  the  recognized  needs.  Widows  and  orphans,  for  example,  to 
^y  nothing  of  other  dependent  relatives,  were  practically  ignored. 

Then  came  the  Revolution,  with  its  outburst  of  humane  and 
democratic  demands,  many  of  which  were  crystallized  into  legis- 
lation. No  other  period,  not  even  our  own,  has  been  so  rich  in 
innovations,  so  courageous  in  applying  remedies,  and  provisions 
for  soldiers  and  their  dependents  were  among  the  subjects  which 
received  attention.  The  elementary  fact  that  soldiers  might  have 
families  was  discovered;  children  must  be  not  merely  supported, 
but  educated  by  the  state;  pensioners  in  the  Invalides  were  to 
govern  themselves  and  choose  their  own  officers ;  the  state  inter- 
ested itself  in  the  problem  of  rent  for  the  families  of  soldiers. 

In  the  great  European  War  in  which  France  soon  became 
involved,  the  nation,  as  today,  took  up  arms.    The  regular  army 
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with  which  for  the  most  part  kings  and  ministers  had  so  far  had 
to  deal,  gave  place  to  a  national  army.  All  the  young  men, 
abandoning  their  ordinary  pursuits,  became  soldiers.  They  were 
killed  or  wounded,  as  today,  in  appalling  numbers.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  the  whole  of  the  civil  life  of 
the  nation  was  affected.  War  ceased  to  be  the  affair  of  a  class, 
and  became  democratic,  all-absorbing.  To  the  military,  political, 
and  financial  problems  were  added  those  which  we  call  social. 

In  1793  provision  was  made  for  allowances  to  families  of  sol- 
diers, not  unlike  those  which  have  been  made  by  most  of  the 
belligerents  in  the  present  war.  The  law  was  remarkable  for  the 
large  range  of  claimants  recognized.  Brothers  and  sisters,  as 
well  as  parents,  might  receive  assistance.  A  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  emigres  was  used  to  pro- 
vide for  these  pensions,  which  became  constantly  more  liberal 
and  more  equitable.  Distinctions  of  military  rank  were  abol- 
ished ;  cumulative  grants  were  made  for  wounds  and  for  service 
with  no  fixed  maximum;  illegitimate  children  were  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  legitimate  children.  Within  two  years  the  Conven- 
tion adopted  seven  consecutive  pension  laws,  the  general  trend 
of  the  changes  being  always  in  the  direction  of  broadening  the 
number  who  might  benefit,  making  the  provisions  more  liberal, 
democratizing  the  scale,  and  voting  new  and  larger  credits. 

Unfortunately  the  nation  was  not  in  a  position  to  liquidate  all 
the  claims  thus  created  or  recognized.  The  Directory  found  it 
necessary  to  call  a  halt.  Pensions  were  still  assured,  but  for 
financial  reasons  the  amounts  were  reduced  and  they  were  made 
non-cumulative.  A  definite  schedule  w^as  adopted  and  arrange- 
ments Avere  made  for  a  careful  examination  of  wounds.  The 
legislation  of  the  Directory,  however,  like  that  of  the  Conven- 
tion, was  liberal  and  democratic.  Under  the  Empire  the  pension 
system  was  not  formally  modified,  but  arbitrary  exceptions  were 
made,  and  the  whole  administration,  as  might  be  expected,  lost 
the  fraternal  character  of  Revolutionary  days. 

The  political  changes  which  occurred  in  the  first  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century  did  not  greatly  affect  the  legislative  system 
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which  the  Revolution  had  created  and  the  Empire  continued. 
Under  Louis  Philippe,  however,  pensions,  like  common  schools 
and  public  roads,  came  in  for  sympathetic  consideration  by  the 
legislature,  as  a  particular  manifestation  of  the  liberal  movement 
that  was  showing  itself  everywhere  at  this  period,  in  North  and 
South  America  and  in  Europe.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  at 
the  very  time  when  France  was  passing  the  pension  law  which 
in  September,  1918,  is  still  in  force,  England  was  beginning  the 
reform  of  her  poor  law  which  took  shape  three  years  later. 

The  comprehensive  pension  law  of  1831  codified  existing  pro- 
visions and  crystallized  a  theory  which  even  the  proposed  pension 
legislation  of  1918  does  not  radically  change,  although  the  four 
years  of  debate  to  which  this  scheme  has  been  subjected  have 
given  abundant  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  every  alter- 
native. The  rates  of  payment,  which  are  regulated  by  decree, 
have  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  but  the  general  basis  of 
the  law  and  its  administration  have  remained  since  1831  with 
no  substantial  modification. 

The  pension  provided  by  the  law  of  1831  is  essentially  a  retir- 
ing service  pension,  and  it  is  intended  primarily  for  a  regular 
army.  The  amount  varies  with  military  rank,  with  the  nature 
of  the  injury  received,  and  in  certain  cases  with  the  length  of 
service.  No  account  is  taken  of  varying  family  needs  or  of  the 
income  of  the  pensioner  in  private  life.  Provision  for  pensions 
extends  only  to  injuries  which  constitute  a  disability  of  60  per 
cent.  Supplementary  provisions  have  been  made  as  an  act  of 
grace  for  lesser  disabilities  and  for  those  which  are  thought  to 
be  of  a  temporary  character,  but  the  pension  as  a  right  is  limited 
to  permanent  disability  of  60  per  cent  or  more. 

The  law  provides  for  a  minimum  and  maximum  pension,  with 
a  scale  of  twenty  subdivisions,  one  for  each  year  of  service, 
between  the  minimum  and  the  maximum.  Disabled  soldiers  re- 
tired because  of  wounds  or  disease  arising  from  the  service  are 
entitled  to  receive  what  is  regarded  as  an  anticipated  retiring 
pension.  For  100  per  cent  disability — ^which  includes  complete 
blindness  or  the  loss  of  two  limbs — the  disabled  soldier  is  entitled 
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to  receive  the  maximum  retiring  allowance,  plus  30  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  20  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  a  commissioned  officer.  For  the  amputation  of 
one  member,  or  the  absolute  loss  of  the  use  of  two  members,  the 
claimant  is  entitled  to  the  maximum  retiring  allowance.  For 
the  absolute  loss  of  the  use  of  one  limb,  or  an  equivalent  injury, 
the  rate  varies  according  to  the  length  of  service,  each  year  add- 
ing one-twentieth  of  the  difference  between  the  minimum  and 
the  maximum.  Although  the  law  itself  does  not  provide  for 
temporary  disabilities  through  a  pension,  even  when  they  are 
serious,  a  system  of  gratuities  or  temporary  allowances  renew- 
able in  two-year  periods  has  been  so  far  developed  through 
administrative  action  as  to  have  become,  except  in  name,  a  defi- 
nite part  of  the  existing  national  system  of  care  for  disabled  sol- 
diers. A  scale  of  gratuities  was  established  by  decree  in  March, 
1915,  extending  by  gradation  from  injuries  of  10  per  cent  to 
those  of  100  per  cent,  renewable  in  each  case  at  the  end  of 
two  years. 

Gratuities,  like  pensions,  were  limited  to  those  whose  disabili- 
ties arose  from  actual  service.  Originally  the  law  had  provided 
only  for  disabilities  which  originated  in  service,  but  administra- 
tively the  Conseil  d'Etat  has  long  admitted  that  a  claim  for  a 
pension  or  a  gratification  is  established  if  it  can  be  shown  that 

m 

the  injury  or  disease  has  been  aggravated  by  the  service.  This, 
however,  is  often  very  difficult  to  show. 

In  1831  the  amount  actually  allowed  to  a  common  soldier  for 
a  disability  of  60  per  cent  was  200  francs ;  for  complete  disability, 
300  francs.  The  highest  non-commissioned  officer  received 
double  these  amounts.  As  a  result  of  successive  changes,  by 
1879  the  rates  for  the  common  soldier  had  been  increased  to  500 
francs  for  a  60  per  cent  disability  and  for  complete  disability  to 
780  francs;  for  the  highest  non-commissioned  officer,  to  700 
francs  as  a  minimum  and  1,170  francs  as  a  maximum. 

These  were  the  rates  in  force  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war,  but  when  the  legislature  undertook  the  task  of  creating  a 
new  pension  law  which  would  meet  present  conditions  they  had 
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been  increased,  and  ranged,  for  the  common  soldier,  from  600 
francs  for  the  lowest  degree  of  disability  for  which  a  pension 
was  given,  with  an  increase  of  7^  francs  for  each  year  of  serv- 
ice, to  a  maximum  for  complete  disability  of  975  francs,  with 
the  same  addition  for  each  year  of  service.  The  corresponding 
sums  allowed  to  the  highest  non-commissioned  officer  were  1,100 
francs,  with  an  annual  service  increment  of  15  francs,  to  1,820 
francs  a  year  for  total  loss  of  sight  or  amputation  of  two  limbs. 
The  gratuities,  renewable  in  two-year  periods,  were  of  the 
same  amounts  as  the  pensions  in  the  case  of  injuries  equally 
grave.  For  injuries  of  less  than  60  per  cent  they  ranged  from 
100  francs  to  500  francs  for  a  common  soldier,  from  184  to  730 
francs  for  the  highest  non-commissioned  officer.  In  other  words, 
an  injury  which  was  considered  to  amount  to  one-half  of  com- 
plete disability  was  rewarded  by  an  annual  pension  of  500  francs 
a  year,  as  compared  with  975  francs  for  complete  temporary  dis- 
ability. Gratuities  were  given  in  all  cases  for  what  was  hoped 
would  be  temporary  disability,  in  other  words,  for  curable  illness 
or  injury ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  permanent  injuries  amoimt- 
ing  to  less  than  60  per  cent  disability.  The  former  were  renew- 
able, the  latter  permanent;  but  neither  was  a  legal  right  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  pension  was  a  legal  right,  and  the  pension  was 
reserved  for  incurable  illness  or  permanent  injuries  resulting 
from  the  service  and  amounting  to  60  per  cent  disability. 

Developments  in  England^ 

In  England,  as  in  France,  the  feudal  lord  had  the  earliest  rec- 
ognized obligation  to  look  after  disabled  soldiers  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  whose  lives  had  been  lost  in  his  service.  In 
England,  as  in  France,  the  monasteries  had  to  care  for  such  as 
claimed  their  charitable  assistance,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  under  Henry  VIII  no  doubt  threw  the  maimed  sol- 
diers and  their  other  pensioners  into  great  distress,  which  the 
state  was  compelled  to  recognize. 

1  A  historical  sketch  is  included  in  the  article  on  Pensions,  by  Captain 
Basil  Williams,  in  Recalled  to  Life,  June,  1917. 
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Under  Elizabeth  both  poverty  and  vagabondage  were  dealt  with 
by  a  comprehensive  poor  law.  Among  those  who  are  mentioned 
by  a  contemporaneous  writer  as  fraudulent  characters,  soliciting 
alms,  were  the  Whipiacke,  i.e.,  one  who  pretended  to  be  a  victim 
of  shipwreck  or  of  piracy,  and  the  Ruffler,  i.e.,  an  ex-soldier  or 
serving-man.^  Begging  was  at  its  height  and  the  queen  com- 
plained that  she  was  "troubled"  whenever  she  took  the  air  "by 
these  miserable  creatures."  As  a  part  of  the  Elizabethan  revision 
of  the  poor  law,  special  provision  was  made  for  "maimed,  hurt, 
or  grievously  sick"  soldiers,  but  as  the  obligation  to  raise  a  rate 
for  this  purpose  was  laid  on  the  counties,  there  was  a  tendency 
for  each  county  to  evade  the  duty  and  pass  on  its  wounded  sol- 
diers to  the  next. 

Supplementary  laws  were  passed  from  time  to  time,  including 
one  of  Charles  II  which  permitted  discharged  soldiers  to  exercise 
a  trade  without  completing  their  apprenticeship.  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, whose  charter  was  granted  in  1681  and  which  was  opened 
in  1692  in  a  building  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  has  had 
an  even  more  prominent  place  in  English  pension  administration 
than  its  model  had  in  that  of  France.  At  first  pensions  were 
given  to  those  who  were  on  the  waiting  list  for  admission  to  the 
hospital.  Soon  it  was  found  necessary,  as  in  Paris,  to  recognize 
the  out-pensioner  as  a  distinct  class,  far  more  numerous  than  the 
in-pensioner. 

In  1806  an  act  of  Parliament  assured  a  pension  to  invalided 
and  disabled  soldiers  and  to  those  who  had  served  for  fourteen 
or  twenty-one  years.  Such  pensions,  however,  like  those  from 
Chelsea  Hospital  earlier,  were  paid  from  a  fund  to  which  the 
soldiers  had  contributed  from  their  regular  pay.  The  pension 
rates  were  low,  and  the  state  had  not  yet  adopted  the  idea  that 
retired  and  disabled  soldiers  were  entitled  to  a  pension  provided 
by  the  nation  from  taxation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  disability  pensions  for  wounds 
and  injuries  received  in  action  ranged  from  $5  to  $15  a  month 
(8  pence  a  day  for  partial  disablement  to  2  shillings  for  total 

1  Quoted  by  B.  Kirkman  Gray,  in  his  History  of  English  Philanthropy. 
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disablement).  During  the  South  African  War  the  rates  were 
increased  somewhat  and  regular  pensions  for  the  first  time  (ex- 
cept for  a  brief  period  during  the  Commonwealth)  were  granted 
to  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  or  dying  in  service. 
Prior  to  this  gratuities  and  special  funds  had  been  available,  and 
pensions  had  been  given  to  surviving  dependents  of  warrant 
officers.  The  pensions  granted  in  1901  ranged  from  5  shillings 
to  10  shillings  a  week  for  widows,  and  from  1  shilling  6  pence 
to  2  shillings  for  each  child,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  man. 

The  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Corporation,  as  it  is  now  known, 
had  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  to  meet  the  dis- 
tress that  was  not  provided  for  by  the  government.  During  the 
South  African  War  it  was  made  a  corporation,  and  Parliament 
entrusted  to  it  various  funds  raised  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers' 
families.  Private  societies,  such  as  the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors' 
Families  Association  and  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Soci- 
ety, had  also  been  established  to  supplement  state  aid. 

Generally  speaking,  the  pension  administration  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  in  1914  devolved  upon 
the  commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  for  the  army  and  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  for  the  navy.  Royal  warrants  and  orders 
in  council  determined  the  rates  to  be  paid,  but  the  making  of 
rules  and  policies  were  entrusted  within  very  broad  limits  to  the 
commissioners,  one  of  whom  was  the  Paymaster  General  of  the 
nation.  An  act  of  Parliament  of  1826  repealing  the  act  of  1806 
may  be  said  to  have  finally  established  this  system,  and  the  admin- 
istrative policy  as  to  military  pensions  in  England  thus  dates 
from  a  period  five  years  earlier  than  the  French  law  of  1831. 

A  Survey  of  European  Provisions  in  1862 

Early  in  our  Civil  War  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion turned  its  attention  to  the  future  of  the  disabled  soldiers. 
Learning  that  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Perkins,  a  philanthropist  of  Bos- 
ton, was  planning  to  spend  the  winter  abroad,  they  requested  him, 
quite  in  our  modern  fashion,  to  inquire  into  the  pension  systems 
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and  other  methods  in  use  by  European  countries.  On  certain 
principles  (see  below,  page  36)  the  Commission  appears  to  have 
been  already  agreed,  but  for  the  elaboration  of  a  practical  plan 
they  felt  the  need  of  more  information.  Hence  this  request  to 
Mr.  Perkins,  which  he  was  asked  to  consider  "as  a  clear  call  of 
Providence."  "If  this  matter  be  left  to  politicians,"  says  the 
president  of  the  Commission  in  closing  his  letter  of  instructions, 
"or  be  hurried  through  Congress  by  busy  men,  it  will  want  all 
profound  merits.  It  will  be  sure  to  violate  our  American  prin- 
ciples, to  wound  political  economy,  and  to  botch  the  whole  idea. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  slowly  mature  a  wise,  ripe  plan,  it 
may  become  a  germ  of  the  utmost  beneficence  to  the  soldiers  and 
to  the  nation." 

Mr.  Perkins  accepted  the  mission  and  spent  the  winter  of 
1862-63  in  Europe,  visiting  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
and  securing  information  about  Russia  from  Berlin  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  American  Minister.  He  seems  to  have  vis- 
ited personally  all  the  important  institutions,  to  have  talked  with 
many  officials  and  secured  authentic  statistics  of  population  and 
of  costs,  to  have  kept  his  eyes  open  for  defects  and  for  features 
which  might  be  applicable  to  America,  and,  in  short,  to  have  ful- 
filled his  mission  in  a  highly  creditable  manner.* 

The  ordinary  pension  for  the  common  soldier  he  found  to  be 
1  franc  per  day  in  France,  55  centimes  in  Italy,  5  kreutzers 
(about  2  cents)  in  Austria,  and  not  much  more,  12  thalers  per 
year  (about  $8.64)  in  Prussia.  The  rates  for  officers  were 
higher ;  so  much  so  in  Prussia  and  Austria  that  the  pension  sys- 
tem existed  chiefly  for  their  benefit  and  they  received  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  amount  disbursed.  Mr.  Perkins  considered  it 
"highly  creditable  to  the  French  character"  that  since  the  mini- 
mum pension  had  been  raised  to  a  franc  a  day  very  few  young 
men  were  willing  to  enter  the  Invalides;  while  by  way  of  con- 
trast Italy  showed  "great  lack  of  judgment  in  making  the  con- 

1  His  report  is  printed  as  Document  No.  67  among  the  publications  .of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
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• 

dition  of  the  common  soldier  in  hospital  too  attractive,  and  so 
Stimulating  the  national  fault  of  lack  of  independence  and  en* 
ergy,"  so  that  the  institutions  were  crowded. 

The  population  of  the  Invalides  at  this  time  was  about  2,000, 
almost  all  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  annual  cost  per  capita 
was  over  a  thousand  francs,  and  he  figured  that  the  average  pen- 
sion of  the  men  who  were  then  in  the  institution  would  have  been 
about  548  francs.  The  excessive  cost  of  maintaining  the  insti- 
tution was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  liad  been  planned  and 
equipped  to  accommodate  4,000,  but  also  in  part  to  "a  great  deal 
of  useless  expense."  Similar  disparity  between  the  cost  of  insti- 
tutional care  and  the  pension  rates  was  noticeable  in  the  other 
cotmtries,  and  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  establishing 
the  two  forms  of  relief  had  been  made  at  different  times  and 
without  relation  to  each  other.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  institu- 
tions themselves,  all  that  Mr.  Perkins  saw,  and  the  testimony  of 
all  the  officials  with  whom  he  conferred,  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  regular  occupation  for  the  men.  Because  of 
idleness  it  was  impossible  to  control  drinking  and  other  forms 
of  dissipation. 

The  features  which  impressed  Mr.  Perkins  as  suitable  for 
adaptation  to  American  conditions  were  the  Prussian  system  of 
CivU-versorguftg-scheins;  and  the  plan  in  vogue  in  Italy  and  in 
Prussia  of  dividing  invalids  into  two  classes,  according  to  their 
fitness  for  stationary  military  duty,  and  allowing  those  who  were 
fit  for  garrison  duty  to  have  the  choice  between  that  and  a 
pension. 

The  Civil'Versorgung-scheins  were  warrants  entitling  the  hold- 
ers to  the  first  vacancies  in  certain  subordinate  branches  of  the 
civil  service  for  which  they  might  be  qualified.  On  securing  such 
a  position  the  pension  ceased.  This  system  was  obviously  "very 
economical  for  the  government."  In  Prussia,  to  be  sure,  Mr. 
Perkins  observed,  "it  works  a  great  evil,  by  building  up  a  mili- 
tary caste  among  the  lower  orders  of  society,  analogous  to  the 
one  which  exists  among  the  upper  classes,"  but  he  thought  there 
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would  be  no  danger  of  such  a  result  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  would  be  the  positive  advantage  of  removing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  civil  service  employes  "from  the  corrupting  influences 
of  political  changes."  A  further  consideration  in  favor  of  this 
plan  was  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  invalids  of  the  Civil 
War  would  be  young  men  and  it  was  exceedingly  important  "that 
a  variety  of  occupations  should  be  offered  to  them,  so  that  the 
different  tastes  and  habits  of  the  men  may  be  suited,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  number  of  idle  pensioners  in  the  republic  re- 
duced to  the  utmost."  No  disabled  soldier  ought  to  be  able  to 
reproach  his  country  with  leaving  him,  inadequately  pensioned, 
in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to  compete  in  the  open  market 
with  able-bodied  men  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  and  reflection,  Mr.  Perkins 
outlined  a  plan  for  the  United  States,  which  included: 

(1)  A  pension  for  every  one  permanently  disabled,  with  three  grades:  a 
maximum  rate,  for  injuries  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  two  limbs;  a  medium 
rate,  for  injuries  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  one  limb;  and  a  minimum  rate, 
for  minor  injuries. 

(2)  Provision  for  recruiting  half  the  strength  of  garrisons  from  pen- 
sioners who  were  fit  for  stationary  service. 

(3)  Preference  to  certain  appointments  in  the  civil  service,  within  their 
own  State. 

(4)  The  establishment  in  every  State  by  the  national  government  of  an 
"invalid  industrial  village,"  which  should  be  under  strict  military  rule  and 
should  be  the  resiaence  of  the  pension  agent  of  the  State.  Productive  occupa- 
tions would  be  established  in  each  one  and  wages  paid  according  to  the  value 
of  each  man's  labor.  All  pensioners  would  have  the  right  of  admission  to 
the  village  in  their  own  State,  and  would  have  the  choice  of  abandoning  their 
pension  and  receiving  free  food  and  lodging  or  of  retaining  it  and  paying 
board.  Any  member  of  the  colony  would  be  free  to  leave  at  the  end  of  a 
year  and  resume  his  pension,  but  if  he  did  so  he  would  not  be  eligible  for 
readmission. 

The    United    States 

In  the  United  States  disability  pensions  have  been  the  rule 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  colonies.*     The  considerations 

1  Our  chief  source  of  information  on  American  pensions,  except  as  other- 
wise specified,  is  the  History  of  Military  Pension  Legislation  in  the  United 
States,  by  William  Henry  Glasson.  Columbia  University  Studies  in  History, 
Economics,  and  Public  Law,  vol.  XH,  No.  3  (1900). 
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prompting  their  adoption  seem  to  have  been  practical  rather  than 
sentimental,  emotion  being  reserved  for  the  service  pension  meas- 
ures enacted  in  each  case  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  war 
to  which  they  applied.  In  all  our  important  military  operations 
the  bulk  of  the  fighting  forces  has  been  made  up  of  citizens  called 
from  the  plow  and  the  counter,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
reassure  them  in  advance  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  come 
and  to  keep  them  contented  while  in  military  service.  Promises 
of  financial  assistance  in  case  of  injuries  causing  incapacity  seem 
to  have  been  given  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Plymouth  Colony  in  1636  enacted  that  any  man  sent  forth 
against  the  Indians  who  returned  maimed  should  be  maintained 
competently  by  the  colony  during  his  life.  Virginia  made  a  simi- 
lar provision  in  1644,  and  other  colonies  as  need  arose.  A  com- 
prehensive act  of  Rhode  Island  in  1718  promised  in  addition  that 
wounds  would  be  treated  at  the  expense  of  the  colony. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  action  was  taken 
by  several  of  the  colonies.  The  first  national  law  was  passed  on 
August  26,  1776,  promising  half  pay  for  life  in  case  of  loss  of  a 
limb  or  disability  sufficient  to  interfere  with  earning  a  living. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  encourage  enlistment  and  it  represented 
the  sentiment  of  the  Continental  Congress,  but  unfortimately 
that  body  had  no  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  the  law  amounted 
only  to  a  recommendation  to  the  States.  Without  reviewing  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  period  before  the  national  government  was 
established,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  principle  of  pen- 
sions for  disability  was  clearly  recognized,  and  that  the  rate 
for  total  disability  was  half  pay  for  commissioned  officers  and 
$5  a  month  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
Records  for  the  early  years  are  not  complete,  but  it  is  thought 
that  not  more  than  two  or  three  thousand  Revolutionarv  soldiers 
were  pensionedf  for  disability  before  the  law  of  1818,  conferring 
service  pensions,  removed  the  requirement  of  disability. 

For  the  regular  army  and  for  the  navy  similar  provisions  were 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  nation's  history,  the  rate  for  pri- 
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vates  being  increased  in  1816  from  $5  to  $8  per  month.  The 
expense  for  the  navy  from  1800  to  1842,  and  in  part  again  since 
1862,  has  been  met  from  an  interesting  special  fund  made  up  of 
the  government's  share  of  money  from  the  sale  of  prizes.  The 
existing  provisions  for  the  regular  army  were  extended  to  the 
volunteers  in  the  War  of  1812,  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
various  wars  with  the  western  Indians,  and  they  were  again 
promised  to  volunteers  in  the  Act  declaring  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  with  Mexico. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  familiar  promises  were 
renewed :  first  to  the  500,000  volunteers  whom  the  President  was 
authorized  to  raise  by  the  act  of  July  22,  1861;  a  year  later 
(July  14,  1862,)  to  the  militia  who  had  been  called  out  by  the 
proclamations  of  April  15  and  May  3,  1861,  and  to  all  others 
who  had  incurred  -disability  since  March  4,  1861.  The  rates 
were  what  they  had  been  for  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army 
since  1816:  for  total  disability  $8  per  month  for  privates,  half 
pay  for  commissioned  officers  up  to  a  maximum  of  $30  per 
month,  with  proportional  fractions  for  partial  disability. 

By  the  act  of  July  4,  1864,  a  tariff  was  established  for  specified 
injuries.  This  was  a  novelty  in  pension  legislation,  though  a 
very  natural  development.  Rates  were  modified,  always  by  in- 
creasing them,  and  new  categories  were  added  from  time  to  time, 
and  many  absurdities  and  extravagances  crept  into  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle.  Since  the  "Dependent  Pension  Bill"  of 
1890,  the  mere  possession  of  a  disability  not  due  to  vicious  habits 
by  a  man  who  had  served  ninety  days  in  the  Civil  War  has 
entitled  him  to  a  pension,  without  examination  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  disability.  New  applications  on  the  ground  of  disability 
were  still  being  granted  thirty-five  or  forty  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  cases  in  which  it  would  have  been  difficult,  to  say 
the  least,  to  establish  a  causal  relation. 

To  illustrate  the  development  of  the  tariff:  a  man  who  lost 
both  hands  "in  line  of  duty"  was  entitled  to  $8  per  month  by  the 
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act  of  1862;  $25  after  1864;  $31.25  after  1872;  $50  after  1874; 
$72  after  1878;  $100  since  1889.^ 

The  total  number  of  "invalids"  on  the  rolls  on  June  30,  1917, 
was  as  follows:* 

Number  o  f  Annual  Value 

Pensioners  of  Pensions 

Regular  Establishment: 

Under  general  laws 15,224  $2,543,031.38 

By  special  acts 478  111,216.00 

Civil  War:  General  Law: 

Under  general  law 22,430  7,998,357.00 

By  special  acts  13,646  4,951,002.00 

Civil  War:  Act  of  1890 537  70,197.00 

War  with  Spain: 

Under  general  laws  22,735  2,803,798.80 

By  special  acts  1,325  254,856.00 

Total    76,375  $18,732,458.18 

The  number  of  pensioners  for  disability  was  at  its  maximum 
in  1891,  when  there  were  419,046  on  the  rolls  on  account  of  all 
wars.  Since  then  the  curve  has  decreased  from  year  to  year, 
with  only  a  slight  bulge  after  1897  to  take  in  the  victims  of  the 
Spanish  War,  until  now  it  has  fallen  to  about  the  same  number 
as  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  total  amount 
which  has  been  spent  for  disability  pensions  since  1860  is 
$2,754,974,108,  which  is  even  more,  by  about  20  per  cent,  than 
the  enormous  sum  for  service  pensions  in  the  same  period.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  the  annual  amount  for  service  pen- 
sions is  over  four  times  the  amount  for  disability  pensions.* 

Discussions  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  1862-1864 

The  Civil  War  not  only  gave  a  great  impetus  to  pension  legis- 
lation but  it  also  brought  forth  some  very  important  considera- 
tion of  the  lot  of  disabled  soldiers,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of 

1  A  tabular  view  of  the  rates  established  for  different  injuries  by  succes- 
sive laws,  and  a  list  of  the  rates  fixed  by  administrative  rulings  for  disa- 
bilities not  specified  in  the  laws,  may  be  found  in  Publication  No.  28,  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau :  GoT/ernment  Provisions  in  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Countries  for  Members  of  the  Military  Forces  and  their  Dependents, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Cfaptain  S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  Q.M.,  U.S.R. 

2  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1917. 

*  See  the  two  reports  cited  in  footnotes  1  and  2. 
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supplementary  fortns  of  assistance.  The  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  gave  the  subject  serious  and  intelligent  attention, 
and  has  left  on  record  discussions  which  do  not  sound  antiquated 
even  today. 

The  president  of  the  Commission,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Perkins  (see  above,  page  29), 
dated  August  15,  1862,*  states  as  follows  the  situation  they  were 
facing: 

The  Sanitary  Commission  are  much  exercised  with  the  subject  of  the 
future  of  the  disabled  soldiers  of  this  war.  They  calculate  that  if  it  continue 
a  year  longer,  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  of  impaired  vigor, 
maimed,  or  broken  in  body  and  spirit,  will  be  thrown  on  the  country.  Add  to 
this  a  tide  of  another  hundred  thousand  men,  demoralized  for  civil  life  by 
military  habits,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  trial  to  the  order,  industry,  and 
security  of  society,  and  what  a  burden  to  its  already  strained  resources,  there 
is  in  store  for  it.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  last  degree  important  to 
begin  now  to  create  a  public  opinion  which  shall  conduce  to,  or  compel  the 
adoption  of,  the  wisest  policy  on  the  part  of  our  municipal  and  town  govern- 
ments, in  respect  of  disabled  soldiers — so  as  to  discourage  all  favor  to  men- 
dicity, all  allowance  of  any  exceptional  license  to  those  who  have  been  sol- 
diers, all  disposition  for  invalids  to  throw  themselves,  any  further  than  is 
necessary,  on  the  support  and  protection  of  society.  You,  who  have  paid  so 
much  attention  to  social  science,  know  how  easily  loose,  indulgent  and  de- 
structive notions  creep  into  communities,  under  the  name  and  purpose  of 
humanity,  and  what  temptations  of  a  sentimental  kind  there  will  be,  to 
favor  a  policy  which  will  undermine  self-respect,  self-support,  and  the  true 
American  pride  of  personal  independence. 

The  Commission  had  already  "excogitated"  three  guiding  prin- 
ciples, vis,,  that  there  should  be : 

1.  As  little  outside  interference  with  natural  laws  and  self-respect  as 
possible. 

2.  As  much  moral  and  other  encouragement  and  strengthening  of  the 
natural  reliances  as  possible. 

3.  The  utmost  endeavor  to  promote  the  healthy  absorption  of  the  invalid 
class  into  the  homes,  and  into  the  ordinary  industry  of  the  country. 

In  Opposition  they  foresaw  "the  rivalry  and  competition  of 
States,  in  generosity  to  disabled  soldiers ;  .  .  .  the  attempt  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  sympathy  of  the  public ;  .  .  . 
and,  worst  of  all,  a  public  disposition  to  treat  this  whole  class  as 

1  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  Document  No.  49. 
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a  class  with  a  right  to  be  idle,  or  to  beg,  or  to  claim  exemption 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  life/' 

In  addition  to  the  survey  of  European  methods  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins, the  Commission  asked  Dr.  John  Ordronaux,  professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Columbia  College,  to  prepare  a  Report 
on  a  System  for  the  Economical  Relief  of  Disabled  Soldiers, 
which  he  presented  in  1864/  He  incorporates  Mr.  Perkins's 
suggestions,  with  some  modifications  and  elaborations,  and  adds 
several  new  features.  He  warns  against  copying  blindly  the 
"wise  and  doubtless  well  considered  systems"  of  Europe,  for, 
as  those  who  have  read  the  admirable  reports  of  Mr.  Perkins 
"can  not  have  failed  to  perceive,  nor  refuse  to  admit,"  there  is 
nothing  in  them  "which- can  be  adopted  here  without  thorough 
and  radical  alteration.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  different  people  from  our  own;  are  based  upon  a  much  lower 
"scale  of  habitual  personal  expenditure;  are  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  predominant  caste  privilege,  and  bear  none  of  that  impress 
of  S3mipathy  with  the  masses,  which  should  be  the  over- 
shadowing element  in  the  legislation  of  all  republican  forms 
of  government." 

This  report  deserves  quotation,  because  of  its  excellent  state- 
ment of  considerations  and  principles,  representing  probably  the 
best  thought  of  the  day,  which  in  many  respects  we  have  not  yet 
improved  upon. 

As  to  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  responsibility  of  society 
for  the  disabled  soldier.  Dr.  Ordronaux  says: 

We  would  not  call  him  an  object  of  charity,  so  much  as  a  creditor  of 
society  for  a  permanent  benefit  conferred  upon  it;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
community  so  benefited,  while  recognizing  the  claim,  to  do  justice  as  well 
to  itself  as  to  him.  If  he  be  a  man,  and  can  work,  he  will  neither  ask  nor 
expect  to  be  supported  in  idleness.  If  he  be  indolent  and  unthrifty,  it  is  the 
duty  of  society  not  to  encourage  this  disposition  by  entirely  supporting  him, 

1  For  some  reason  this  seems  not  to  have  been  printed  as  a  Document  of 
the  Sanitary  G>mmission,  nor  does  Mr.  Bellows  refer  to  it  in  his  own  report 
on  the  subject  which  he  made  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Commission 
the  following  year.  It  was  printed  in  New  York,  in  1864,  as  a  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  oi  A  Report  to  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  on 
a  System  for  the  Economical  Relief  of  Disabled  Soldiers. 
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but  giving  him  only  so  much  as  will  insure  his  daily  bread,  leaving  his  other 
wants  to  be  provided  for  by  his  own  efforts.  In  this  way  he  is  saved  the 
danger  of  falling  into  entire  apathy,  or  indifference  as  to  his  own  position, 
and  becoming  a  legalized,  non-producing  beneficiary. 

Constitutional  and  diathetic  diseases — such  as  phthisis,  chronic 
rheumatism,  "paludal  intoxication  in  its  multiple  forms,"  paraly- 
sis, and  the  sequences  of  typhoid — ^are  a  more  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  physical  ability,  it  is  pointed  out,  and  a  more  prolific 
source  of  invalidism,  than  simple  mutilation.  For  invalids  of 
this  class,  however,  in  the  existing  state  of  medical  knowledge, 
provision  was  comparatively  simple.  Hospitals  will  be  needed 
for  them  for  four  or  five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
that  is  the  only  suggestion  that  is  made  in  their  behalf.  "They 
are  passing  to  the  grave — surely,  irrevocably — ^and  the  duty  we 
owe  them  is  to  make  that  passage  as  smooth  and  comfortable  as 
possible." 

It  is  the  larger  class,  of  men  not  completely  disabled,  but 
imable  to  work  under  ordinary  conditions,  "for  whom  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  provide  means  and  methods  of  industrial  activity 
suited  to  their  individual  powers,"  which  receives  the  largest  part 
of  the  discussion.  In  harmony  with  what  the  president  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  had  written  to  Mr.  Perkins,  Dr.  Ordronaux 
considers  it  fundamental  that  no  measures  should  be  adopted 
which  would  tend  to  set  the  disabled  soldiers  apart  as  a  dis- 
tinct class : 

Their  numbers  promising  to  be  extensive,  all  idea  of  disposing  of  them 
by  any  single  plan,  such  as  creating  large,  industrial  institutions,  or  colonizing 
them  in  one  locality,  becomes  preposterous  and  mischievous.  To  do  this 
would  convert  them  at  once  into  an  exceptional  class — an  ever-present  cause 
of  apprehension  in  any  community.  ...  It  is  true  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
qualifications  of  public  service,  and  the  physical  suffering  entailed  by  it, 
would  purge  the  class  of  invalids  of  the  worst  features  of  exceptionalism. 
Still,  as  a  principle,  the  doctrine  of  large  associations  of  this  kind  should  not 
be  fostered.  It  is  bad  on  many  accounts ;  bad  because  it  segregates  men  from 
the  contact,  and  influence,  and  control  of  public  sentiment;  bad  because  it 
collects  them  in  masses,  having  no  diversified  motives  to  inspire  or  direct 
their  activities,  and  bad  because  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  such  a  community 
(the  sentiment  of  exceptionalism)  becomes  intensified  by  the  numbers  repre- 
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senting  it  .  .  .  The  interests  both  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  invalids 
themselves,  and  of  their  posterity,  demand  that  they  should  be  disposed  of 
in  aome  other  and  more  practically  beneficial  way.  They  were  component 
parts  of  our  communities  before  they  entered  the  public  service — ^they  should 
resume  those  places  and  be  redistributed  throughout  them  on  retiring  from 
it.  This  is  the  opinion  which  reason,  humanity  and  morality  alike  conspire 
to  arrive  at,  and  to  prove  whose  soundness  very  little  argument  need  be 
adduced. 

After  this  introduction  Dr.  Ordronaux  outlines  his  recommen- 
dations in  nine  "propositions,"  as  follows: 

"Proposition  First :  Every  measure  tending  to  fuse  invalids  into  a  class, 
with  partitular  privileges  or  immunities,  should  be  discountenanced.  Nor 
should  any  such  accumulations  of  them  be  encouraged  in  any  locality,  as 
would  render  them  independent  of  public  opinion,  or  segregate  them  from 
friends  or  kindred."  As  citizens  they  "still  have  burthens  to  bear  as  well  as 
privileges  to  enjoy,  in  common  with  the  rest." 

"Proposition  Second:  As  far  as  possible,  invalids  should  be  restored  to 
their  original  homes,  and  the  communities  to  which  they  belong  should  absorb 
them,  by  assigning  to  them,  by  conventional  agreement,  the  lighter  occupa- 
tions; and  no  provision  separating  them  from  their  families,  or  diminishing 
their  domestic  responsibilities,  should  be  encouraged.  Fof,  wherever  invalids 
have  homes,  public  opinion  should  be  directed  to  these  as  the  best  places 
for  them,  the  object  always  being  to  keep  them  from  ultimately  drifting  into 
town  or  county  pauper  asylums.  ...  A  man  is  only  so,  far  a  man  as  he  is 
identified  actively  with  the  movement  of  his  race;  and  while  drones  and 
laggards  may  wear  the  outward  form  of  manhood,  it  is  very  certain  that 
they  belong  only  to  its  lowest  expression.  .  .  .  Except  those  completely  blind, 
or  who  have  lost  both  arms,  no  man  among  us  need  starve  for  want  of 
something  to  do.  .  .  .  Let  public  sentiment  be  so  educated  as  to  surrender 
the  lighter  occupations  into  the  hands  of  disabled  soldiers  by  common  con- 
sent .  .  .  Let  it  be  settled  that  the  well-qualified  invalid  has  a  right  to  these 
employments,  that  it  is  dishonorable  in  a  sound  man  to  compete  with  him 
for  their  possession,  and  the  disparity  in  manual  strength  ceases  to  have  any 
weight."  Such  a  public  sentiment  would  render  legislative  interference  un- 
necessary; and  it  is  in  fact  a  serious  question  whether  any  legislature  would 
have  a  right  to  interfere,  except  as  it  might  do  so  in  prescribing  qualifications 
for  public  officers.  Undoubtedly,  however,  there  would  not  be  many  em- 
ployers who  would  fail  to  comply  with  an  established  public  opinion.  To 
create  this,  it  is  suggested  that  public  meetings  be  held  to  discuss  the  plan, 
and  that  associations  be  formed  of  employers  who  agree  to  conform.  In- 
valids should  be  taken  on  gradually,  as  vacancies  occur,  not  in  any  way 
which  would  "disrupt  the  established  order  of  things." 

"Proposition  Third:  National  military  homes  or  asylums  should  be  cre- 
ated, which  should  be  semi-industrial;  on  entering  them  the  invalid  should 
relinquish  his  pension,  if  a  private  soldier;  or,  if  an  officer,  then  so  much 
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of  it  as  would  be  an  equivalent  for  his  board."  These  insHtutions  should  be 
only  for  those  who  have  no  homes  or  whose  hom^  is  with  relatives  unable 
to  support  them  or  to  supply  them  with  such  care  as  their  condition  requires. 

"Proposition  Fourth:  Could  not  the  public  lands  enable  us  to  form  in- 
valid battalions,  or  districts  of  military  agriculturists,  throughout  the  great 
West?  In  the  event  of  a  monarchy  being,  permanently  reestablished  in 
Mexico,  would  it  be  advisable  to  organize  a  military  frontier?"  This  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  military  colonies  of  Russia  and  Austria,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  designed  to  protect  the  frontier  against 
invasion  by  Turks  and  Tartars,  and  incidentally  to  people  waste  districts, 
foster  agriculture,  maintain  the  army  cheaply  in  time  of  peace,  and  supply 
customs  and  quarantine  officers. 

"Proposition  Fifth :  In  the  construction  and  service  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
what  parts  could  be  assigned  to  invalid  soldiers — e-.g,,  overseers,  switchmen, 
flagmen,  telegraph  operators,  station  and  freight  agents,  clerks,  conductors, 
engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  etc?" 

"Proposition  Sixth :  Are  invalid  villages  practicable,  where  the  results  of 
accumulated  and  combined  labor  shall  be  annually  distributed  among  the 
families  constituting  them,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  performed  by 
their  members?" 

This  suggestion,  like  the  fourth,  may  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the 
primary  consideration  with  which  Dr.  Ordronaux  started  out, 
but  it  is  noticeable  that  they  are  both  made  tentatively,  and 
apparently  under  the  pressure  of  conviction  that  it  is  important 
to  offer  as  great  a  variety  of  opportunities  as  possible.  **With  an 
intelligent  and  adventurous  population  like  ours  to  operate  with," 
the  experiment  of  such  villages  is  thought  to  be  "certainly  well 
worth  trying." 

"Proposition  Seventh :  Is  the  Prlissian  Versorgung-schexn-^or  privilege  to 
fill  vacancies  occurring  in  subordinate  government  offices,  on  surrendering 
the  pension  already  held — ^practicable  with  us?  It  being  understood  that  the 
incumbency  shall  be  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior."  As  to  this,  "there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  offices  which  are  now  given  as  rewards  to  par- 
tisans should  not  hereafter  be  given  to  those  who,  instead  of  a  claim  upon 
a  political  party  only,  have  one  upon  the  whole  country."  Preference  should 
be  given  to  the  oldest  among  the  invalids,  "as  well  in  justice  to  them  as  to 
their  successors." 

"Proposition  Eighth:  A'  Soldiers'  Industrial  Exchange  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  large  city,  the  object  and  purposes  of  which  should  be  to 
furnish  facilities  for  such  of  them  as  may  be  able  to  work,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  those  who  need  their  labor."  These  exchanges  should  be  under 
federal  control,  and  there  should  be  one  in  connection  with  every  pension 
agency. 
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"Proposition  Ninth:  Could  not  a  Sedentary  G)rps  be  established  from 
invalids,  and  with  which  forts  could  be  garrisoned,  and  all  the  lighter  duties 
of  military  life  be  performed?"  The  Invalid  Corps  which  had  recently  been 
formed  by  the  War  Department  did  not  meet  this  suggestion,  because  it 
included  drafted  men  found  unfit  for  service,  and  enlistment  in  it  was  for 
only  three  years.  The  contemplated  organization  should  be  permanent;  en- 
listment in  it  should  be  renewable ;  it  should  be  for  pensioned  disabled  soldiers 
who  prefer  a  military  to  a  civil  life;  pensions  would  be  relinquished  on 
admission  .to  the .  corps,  since  members  would  draw  pay  and  rations,  and 
might  be  resumed  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  service  or  on  honorable  discharge 
at  any  time. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  official  opinion  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  is  found  in  the  report  made  by  its  executive  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  to  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Commission,  imder  date  of  December  15,  1865.^ 

By  way  of  preface  he  refers  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
"one  of  our  most  intelligent  students  into  social  questions,"  and 
reviews  the  considerations  which  he  had  expressed  in  his  letter 
to  that  gentleman: 

It  seemed  to  me,  even  then,  that  the  young  and  vigorous  civilization  of 
America,  with  the  respect  for  labor  and  the  habits  of  personal  self-reliance 
prevailing  among  us,  and  the  open  opportunities  of  the  new  country,  would 
prevent  the  question  of  provision  for  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  from 
ever  becoming  one  of  very  urgent  and  burdensome  character;  that  the  expe- 
rience of  countries  with  a  long  past,  very  settled  social  distinctions,  and  a 
thick  and  crowded  population,  where  labor  was  oheap  and  poverty  common, 
would  afford  little  that  was  instructive  to  us,  except  in  the  way  of  contrast; 
that  the  splendor  of  the  names  of  certain  military  and  naval  asylums  abroad, 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  hospitals  in  Vienna,  Naples,  and.  Berlin,  the 
hospitals*  at  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  were  likely  to  stimulate  our  national  and 
State  pride  to  attempt  some  similar  institutions  really  not  needed,  while  the 
lively  sympathy  of  the  people,  grateful  toward  the  wounded  and  disabled 
heroes  of  the  war,  might,  when  inflamed  by  local  rivalries  in  this  popular 
kind  of  benevolence,  multiply  very  injuriously  as  well  as  needlessly  the 
refuges  and  charities  for  our  returned  soldiers.  It  seemed  to  us,  that  our 
pride,  as  a  democratic  nation,  ought  to  point  just  in  the  other  direction — i.e., 
toward  such  a  shaping  of  public  opinion  as  would  tend  to  reduce  dependence 
among  our  returned  soldiers  to  the  lowest  possible  point;  to  quicken  the 
local  and  family  sense  of  responsibility,  so  as  to  make  each  neighbor  and 
each  household,  out  of  which  a  soldier  had  gone,  and  returned  helpless  and 
dependent,  feel  itself  privileged  and  bound  to  take  care  of  him;  to  weaken 

1  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  Document  No.  95. 
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all  disposition  toward  eleemosynary  support;  to  encourage  every  community 
to  do  its  utmost  toward  favoring  the  employment  of  returned  soldiers,  and 
especially  partially  disabled  ones  in  light  occupations;  to  make  mendicancy 
and  public  support  disreputable  for  all  with  any  ability,  however  partial,  to 
help  themselves;  to  prevent  the  public  mind  from  settling  into  European 
notions  in  regard  to  military  asylums;  especially  to  guard  the  subject  from 
artificial  excitement  which  political  and  medical  aspirants  to  place  and  power 
might  strive  to  communicate  to  it,  and  to  keep  it  as  far  as  might  be  from 
State  rivalries,  party  emulation  and  civic  ambition.  In  short,  we.  desired  to 
favor  in  every  way  the  proud  and  beneficent  tendency  of  our  vigorous 
American  civilization,  to  heal  its  wounds  by  the  first  intention;  to  absorb 
the  sick  and  wounded  men-  into  its  ordinary  life,  providing  for  them  through 
those  domestic  and  neighborly  sympathies,  that  local  watchfulness  and  fur- 
therance due  to  the  weakness  and  wants  of  men  well  known  to  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  which  is  given  without  pride  and  received  without  humiliation; 
and  this  source  of  relief  failing,  then  from  the  ordinary  charities  of  the 
towns  and  counties  from  which  they  had  sprung. 

Mr.  Perkins's  report,  he  thinks,  shows  conclusively  that  "for- 
eign experience,  as  we  foresaw,  chiefly  teaches  us  what  is  to  be 
avoided." 

Their  pension  systems,  France  excepted,  are  wholly  inadequate  even  to 
the  wants  of  the  cheap  countries  of  Europe,  driving  the  disabled  into  asylums, 
and  would  be  absurdly  deficient  in  America;  .  .  .  their  great  asylums  .  .  .  are 
costly  failures,  .  .  .  everywhere  creating  ennui,  drunkenness,  and  discontent 
Since  these  reports,  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  Hospitals  .  .  .  have  resolved,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  scatter  on  pensions  their  dependents,  and  in  so  doing 
have,  in  our  judgment,  settled  forever  the  inexpediency  of  creating  military 
or  naval  asylums. 

That  there  was  good  reason  to  count  on  the  self-reliance  of 
the  American  disposition  had  already  been  demonstrated  by 
experiences  during  the  war.  The  independent  spirit  of  the  sol- 
diers was  shown  in  their  haste  to  leave  the  hospitals — ^their  "anxi- 
ety to  get  away  from  the  abundant  and  benignant  care  of  the 
government,"  as  Mr.  Bellows  puts  it.  To  be  sure,  this  often 
led  to  premature  escape  from  medical  care,  with  the  result  that 
many  "have  died  on  our  hands,"  in  the  temporary  homes  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Commission  to  aid  soldiers  in  transit. 
Whatever  its  disadvantages,  however,  "it  is  obvious  enough  that 
such  a  spirit  as  this,  though  it  may  kill  its  proud  exhibitors,  will 
not  leave  any  willing  dependents  on  the  public  bounty !' 
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At  first  there  had  been  some  mendicancy  in  the  large  cities. 
Soldiers  on  their  way  home,  stranded  without  mone>  or  friends 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  before  means  for  helping  them  had 
been  organized,  naturally  resorted  to  begging.  The  "spectacle 
of  numerous  invalids,  weak  and  feeble,''  on  streets  and  in  the 
cars  and  other  public  places,  had  "greatly  inflamec?"  the  public 
imagination,  and  "numerous  and  piteous  appeals  were  made  for 
creating  asylums  and  homes  for  a  great  army  of  sick  and  dis- 
abled soldiers.  As  the  piteous  sights  disappeared  from  the  streets 
— probably  because  of  the  measures  organized  by  the  Sanitary 
Commission  and  others  to  help  discharged  soldiers  in  getting 
back  home — ^the  public  disposition  changed  and  the  craze  for 
institutions  abated.  The  soldiers  themselves,  moreover,  showed 
little  inclination  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportimities  for  insti- 
tutional care  which  were  offered.  The  Home  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  for  example,  had  had  only  130  applications.  Mr.  Bellows 
thought  that  it  could  safely  be  predicted  that  "very  few  of  the 
hundred  schemes  that  have  been  brewing  in  the  hearts  of  privi- 
leged philanthropists  or  of  public  legislators  will  survive  a  twelve- 
month of  this  uniform  public  experience." 

One  of  the  "hundred  schemes"  that  had  been  "brewing"  may 
be  noticed  as  an  illustration  of  the  popular  feeling  while  the  pas- 
sion for  institutions  was  at  its  height.  A  "Great  Mass  Meeting" 
was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  on  November  4,  1863,  in 
inauguration  of  General  Josiah  Perham's  enterprise  in  aid  of 
founding  a  "national  home  for  our  war-worn  invalid  and  dis- 
abled veterans."^  General  Perjiam's  plan  was  to  sell  100,000 
tickets  at  $1  each,  for  the  privilege  of  viewing  "a  work  of  art" 
called  "The  Mirror  of  the  Rebellion,"  and  to  place  Pialf  the 
profits  in  the  hands  of  trustees  empowered  to  add  to  the  fund. 
More  than  25,000  tickets  had  already  been  sold,  and  resolutions 
encouraging  the  project  were  introduced  by  John  Hancock. 
Some  prominent  names  are  among  the  trustees,  but  Edward 
Everett,  of  Boston,  Peter  Cooper  and  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New 

1  Pamphlet  of  Proceedings  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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York,  had  "declined  to  serve."    In  his  eloquent  address  at  the 
meeting  General  Perham  said,  in  part: 

Let  the  clergy  throughout  the  land  take  up  contributions  in  their  respect- 
ive churches  and  Sabbath  schools,  let  the  rich  man  be  sought  for  a  donation 
commensurate  with  his  means,  and  let  the  poor  man  give  his  mite.  Let  Con- 
gress be  petitioned  for  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  great  enterprise,  and  for  such  appropriation  of  moneys  as  may  be 
needed  to  complete  the  work  which  your  money  began.  .  .  .  Should  Congress 
deem  it  unwise  to  make  such  appropriations,  a  dilemma  I  do  not  anticipate, 
then  let  the  several  States  be  called  upon.  .  .  .  Failing  here,  let  the  people  be 
called  upon  in  their  private  capacity.  .  ,  .  The  United  States  must  have  a 
home  for  its  national  defenders.  The  poor  soldier,  broken  in  health,  or 
maimed  in  a  service  so  glorious  as  the  maintenance  of  the  best  government 
on  earth,  should  not  return  to  be  the  object  of  capricious  common  charity; 
he  should  have  a  nation's  gratitude,  a  nation's  care,  a  place  in  the  nation's 
household,  a  seat  by  the  nation's  fireside. 

To  verify  their  impressions  that  there  was  very  little  demand 
for  soldiers'  homes,  the  Commission  had  sent  out  a  circular  letter 
to  twenty-seven  of  their  representatives  and  other  well  informed 
persons  in  the  chief  centers  of  the  country,  and  had  received 
answers  from  most  of  them.  From  these  reports  it  was  evident 
that  the  number  of  sick  and  disabled  needing  public  care  was 
"exceedingly  small  compared  either  with  the  size  of  our  armies 
or  the  expectation  of  the  public,"  and  that  this  was  true  not 
because  there  were  not  many  disabled  soldiers  in  the  country,  but 
because  they  were  "the  objects  of  a  proud  and  tender  domestic 
or  neighborly  care,  and  withdrawn  from  public  view,  as  it  is 
desirable  they  should  be." 

Mr.  Bellows  estimated  that  there  might  be  2,000  In  the  whole 
country  for  whom  .it  was  desirable  that  accommodations  in  a 
home,  at  least  for  a  short  period,  should  be  provided,  but  that 
"not  2  per  cent"  of  these  were  native  Americans,  three-fourths 
being  Irish,  and  15  to  20  per  cent  German.  The  West  had  been 
most  eager  in  proposing  asylums,  but  had  much  less  need  for 
them  than  the  East.  The  largest  number  needing  help  were  in 
Philadelphia,  because  of  its  vicinity  to  Washington  and  because 
it  was  the  seat  of  large  military  hospitals.     Double  the  number 
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of  applications,  however,  might  be  expected  in  New  York,  which 
**is  the  natural  home  of  the  most  skilful  and  successful  beggary." 
This  2,000  would  rapidly  decrease  with  the  passage  of  a  few 
years.  Some  would  die,  but  more  would  tire  of  institutional  life 
and  find  some  way  to  establish  themselves  with  friends  or  rela- 
tives. There  was  no  need,  Mr.  Bellows  thought,  to  urge  provi- 
sion for  permanent  homes,  "as  it  appears  certain  to  be  overdone 
without  any  additional  stimulus.''  What  was  important  was  to 
insure  "prompt  temporary  provision" 'for  the  whole  2,000;  just 
how,  he  does  not  specify. 

The  reports  indicated  that  disabled  men  were  having  little  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  work.  The  general  disposition  of  men  in  the 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps  to  seek  discharge,  as  90  per  cent  had 
done,  was  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  abundance  of  opportuni- 
ties open  to  them  in  civil  life.  Many  one-armed  men  had  found 
employment  as  messengers,  "it  is  pleasant  to  state,"  and  sys- 
tematic efforts  were  on  foot  in  Boston  and  New  York  to  estab- 
lish for  their  benefit  the  foreign  system  of  commissionaires. 

It  was  "a  special  satisfaction"  to  ,find  that  the  number  disabled 
by  blindness  was  very  small,  and  also  that  the  "idiotic,"  by  which 
was  meant  the  insane,  "turn  out  much  less  than  was  feared  from 
the  terrible  effect  which  rebel  prisons  had,  at  least  temporarily, 
upon  the  brains  of  our  weaker-minded  men." 

In  view  of  all  thes6  considerations  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Bellows  is  the  prompt  payment  of  pensions  and  a  more  gen- 
erous scale :  "We  believe  the  pension  system  is  the  proper  sub- 
stitute for  military  asylums."  It  is  "more  humane,  more  eco- 
nomical for  the  country  and  more  favorable  to  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  our  people."  A  pension  large  enough  to  live  on  should 
be  provided  by  the  government,  and  the  men  should  then  be  "suf- 
fered to  go  where  they  please,  and  look  up  their  own  residence 
and  their  own  protectors."  A  pension,  moreover,  is  the  only  way 
to  reach  the  worst  suffering  of  all,  which  is  in  the  families  of 
disabled  men  who  will  make  no  appeal  for  help  to  the  public. 
The  fertile  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Ordronaux  are  not  discussed. 
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Supplementary   Forms   of   Assistance 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  aroused  at  this  period,  several  sub- 
sidiary methods  of  assisting  disabled  soldiers,  in  addition  to  pen- 
sions, came  into  use  in  the  United  States,  some  of  which  show 
the  influence  of  the  discussions  we  have  reviewed. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  on  March 
3,  1865,  the  Prussian  plan  of  preference  in  appointment  to  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  service  was  established,  omitting,  however,  the 
feature  of  surrender  of  the  pension  upon  receiving  a  position. 

Persons  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service  by 
reason  of  disability  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line 
of  duty  shall  be  preferred  for  appointments  to  civil  offices,  provided  they  are 
found  to  possess  the  business  capacity  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  such  office; 

This  has  been  construed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  mean 
that  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  are  not  exempt  from  liability 
to  examination  for  admission  into  civil  service,  but  that  they  are 
entitled  to  a  preference  for  appointments  as  against  other  persons 
of  equal  qualifications  for  the  place.  A  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  moreover  (Keim  vs.  U.  S.,  1900,  177  U.  S.,  290),  states 
that 

These  sections  do  not  contemplate  the  retention  in  office  of  a  clerk  who 
is  inefficient,  nor  attempt  to  transfer  the  power  of  determining  the  question 
of  efficiency  from  the  heads  of  the  departments  to  the  courts.  .  .  .  The 
preference,  and  it  is  only  a  preference,  is  to  be  exercised  as  between  those 
"equally  qualified." 

The  prediction  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  stimulate  the 
founding  of  institutions  has  been  justified.  The  National  Sol- 
diers' Home  in  Washington,  which  had  been  established  in  1851, 
now  has  ten  branches — in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
South  Dakota,  California,  Kansas,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Maine — and  there  are  some  thirty  institutions  under  State  auspi- 
ces, receiving  per  capita  subsidies  from  the  federal  government. 
On  June  30,  1917,  there  were  17,973  inmates  in  the  national 
homes.    This  number  would  have  been  a  cruel  disappointment 
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to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  did  not  contemplate  the  neces^ 
sity  for  providing  for  those  whose  only  disabihty  was  old  age. 
It  is  at  least  open  to  speculation  whether  most  of  these  old  sol- 
diers might  not  have  enjoyed  more  normal  surroundings  in  their 
old  age  if  there  had  been  less  lavish  provision  of  institutional 
accommodations. 

A  third  form  of'  assistance  given  by  the  government  since  the 
Civil  War  is  artificial  limbs.  A  soldier  or  sailor  who  has  lost  a 
leg  or  an  arm  or  the  use  of  'a  leg  or  an  arm  is  entitled  to  an 
artificial  limb  or  apparatus  every  three  years,  with  transportation 
to  and  from  the  place  where  he  selects  it.  Since  1870  commuta- 
tion has  been  allowed  for  those  who  prefer  money  to  the  appli- 
ance: $75  for  a  leg,  $50  for  an  arm,  or  for  apparatus  for  either 
a  leg  or  an  arm.  Commutation  is  overwhelmingly  the  prefer- 
ence. In  1913,  for  example,  the  Surgeon  General  reports  that 
17  legs  and  1  foot  were  supplied,  while  commutation  certificates 
were  issued  for  155  cases  of  amputated  legs,  92  of  amputated 
arms,  7  of  amputated  feet,  and  1.667  of  loss  of  use  of  a  limb- 
nearly  2,000  in  all. 

Private  philanthropy  during  the  Civil  War  concerned  itself 
very  actively  with  the  needs  of  discharged  soldiers.  The  Sani- 
tary Commission's  Department  of  Special  Relief,  which  dealt 
"mainly  with  the  waifs  and  estrays  of  the  army,"  relieving  the 
individual  soldier  when  "temporarily  out  of  connection  with  the 
military  system,"  must  have  given  much  temporary  help,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  disabled  soldiers  on  their  way  home.  One  of 
the  objects  of  the  temporary  shelters  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  secure  railroad  tickets  at  reduced  rates  for  disabled 
soldiers,  and  by  posting  agents  at  the  railroad  stations  to  protect 
them  from  robbers  and  "sharpers."  Accommodations  for  women 
relatives  were  frequently  provided  by  the  Commission  near  the 
great  military  hospitals.  As  far  as  disabled  men  were  concerned, 
the  help  given  probably  consisted  chiefly  of  temporary  comforts 
and  transp<  rtation. 

Some  o>i  the  societies  raised  money  by  exhibitions  of  "left- 
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hand  writing"  by  soldiers  who  had  lost  the  right  arm,  but  this 
does  not  mean  necessarily  that  much  was  done  in  the  way  of 
"reeducation."  Two  posters  advertising  such  exhibits  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  One  of  them,  appar- 
ently from  Washington,  reads: 

DISABLED,    BUT    NOT    DISHEARTENED 
THE    LEFT-HAND    CORPS    AGAIN    IN    THE    FIELD! 

GRAND    EXHIBITION 

OP 

LEFT-HAND 

PENMANSHIP! 

BY    SOLDIERS    AND    SAILORS 

WHO    HAVE    LOST    THEIR    RIGHT    ARMS    DURING    THE   WAR 

OPEN    DAY    AND    EVENING 

COMMENCING 

TUESDAY    MAY    1 

AT    SEATON    HALL 

CORNER    OF    NINTH    AND    D    STREETS 

TICKETS,    25    CENTS 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION   OF   THE   SOLDIERS*   AND   SAILORS*   UNION.   FOR 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  DISABLED   SOLDIERS   AND  SAILORS  AND 

THEIR    FAMILIES 
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The  other  poster  comes  from  New  York,  and  the  Committee 
of  Award  includes  some  well  known  names: 

WILL    CLOSE 

THURSDAY,    MAR.    1,   AT    NOON 

$1,000   IN    PRIZES 

GRAND   EXHIBITION 

OP 

LEFT-HAND   WRITING! 

BY 

DISABLED    SOLDIERS    AND    SAILORS 
WHO    HAVE    LOST    THEIR    RIGHT    ARMS    DURING    THE    WAR 

NOW   OPEN 

AT 

954    BROADWAY 
CORNER    OF   TWENTY.THIRD    STREET,    N.    Y. 

COMMITTEE    OF    AWARD 

HIS    EXCELLENCY,    R.    E.    FENTON,    GOVERNOR    OF    NEW    YORK 

REV.  H.  W.  BELLOWS,  PRES.  U.  S.  SANITARY  COMMISSION 

WM.    CULLEN    BRYANT,    ESQ.  GEO.    WM.    CURTIS,    ESQ. 

WM.    E.    DODGE,    JR.  HOWARD    POTTER,    ESQ. 

THEODORE    ROOSEVELT,    ESQ. 

PROCEEDS    FOR   THE    BENEFIT    OF    DISABLED 

SOLDIERS    AND    SAILORS 

TICKETS,   25    CENTS  CHILDREN,    15    CENTS 


CHAPTER    III 

Disabled  Men  in  Civil  Life 

It  might  be  expected  that,  even  though  comparatively  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  intelligent- provision  for  disabled  sol- 
diers, there  would  still  be  a  long  and  fruitful  experience'on  which 
we  might  draw  in  this  emergency,  in  work  which  has  been  done 
for  civilians  suffering  from  similar  disabilities.  Every  day,  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  men  are  maimed  and  blinded  and 
disabled  by  illness.  In  all  essentials,  except  the  aura  of  military 
glory,  they  are  in  the  same  situation  as  men  who  are  disabled 
in  battle.  Experience  in  meeting  their  needs  should  be  suggestive 
in  making  plans  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors. 

When  we  examine  that  experience,  however,  we  are  obliged 
to  realize  that  very  little  serious  attention  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  disabled  men.  More  has 
been  done  for  physically  handicapped  children,  though  even  that 
is  far  from  adequate ;  but  experience  with  children  and  those  who 
have  been  crippled  or  blind  from  birth  has  a  very  limited  appli- 
cation in  dealing  with  a  man  who  has  suddenly  lost  a  leg  or  an 
arm  or  his  sight  or  hearing,  because  his  whole  background,  his 
psychology  and  his  education,  are  entirely  different,  and  the 
"prognosis"  for  his  economic  future  is  therefore  equally  different. 

Few  persons  are  wholly  able-bodied  and  able-minded.  The 
industrial  and  the  intellectual  work  of  the  world  is  done  by 
human  beings  who  suffer  more  or  less  from  eye-strain,  headaches, 
indigestion,  deafness,  bronchial  affections,  flat-foot,  or  some  of 
the  other  numerous  limitations  to  which  we  are  subject.  Even 
in  recruiting  an  army  physical  perfection  can  not  be  required,  but 
only  a  relative  degree  of  freedom  from  those  defects  and  dis- 
eases which  especially  interfere  with  the  service  to  be  performed. 

50 
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Freedom  from  illness  and  physical  defect  is  not  of  itself  a  very 
high  ideal  of  health.  What  is  desirable  is  strength  and  endur- 
ance and  skill.  What  is  even  more  desirable  is  resourcefulness, 
and  adequate  motive,  and  will  power.  Negatively  the  health  ideal 
demands  the  untrammeled  functioning  of  the  bodily  organs,  in- 
cluding the  brain.  Affirmatively,  it  assumes  their  full  develop- 
ment and  exercise,  a  directing  will  which  overcomes  or  ignores 
minor  limitations  and  overcomes  or  circumvents  even  serious 
physical  defects.  Victor  Hugo's  thrilling  account  of  what  one 
unaided  toiler  of  the.  sea  could  accomplish  in  overcoming  the 
hardest  conditions  imposed  by  nature  is  frequently  matched  in 
real  life.  Trudeau,  carrying  on  for  ovfer  thirty  years  in  the 
Adirondacks  his  tmequal  fight  for  existence,  while  at  the  same 
time  securing  life  and  health  for  htmdreds  of  his  similarly  af- 
fected comrades,  is  only  an  extreme,  a  heroic  example  of  what 
is  done  daily  by  unnamed  heroes  of  civil  life. 

The  fundamental  reliance  must  be  on  the  individual,  not  iso- 
lated as  on  Hugo's  rock— ordinarily  not  even  as  nearly  so  as 
Trudeau,  surroimded  by  his  patients  and  a  few  friends  and  pro- 
fessional colleagues — ^but  placed  in  his  social  relations,  with  the 
support  of  family,  of  occupation,  of  all  kinds  of  economic  and 
social  bonds,  and  with  the  incentives  which  such  bonds  give  to 
overcome  his  handicaps,  whatever  they  may  be.  This  funda- 
mental reliance  remains  on  the  individual  even  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  developing  or  regaining  economic  usefulness  after  a  dis- 
abling illness  or  injury.  Our  new  compensation  laws  rightly 
place  as  much  as  possible  of  the  responsibility  on  industry;  but 
it  is  the  financial  part  principally  that  can  be  so  placed.  Very 
feebly  and  tentatively  society  has  begun  to  recognize  some  col- 
lective responsibility  for  training  for  new  occupations  or  re- 
training for  old  ones  when  disabling  disease  or  accident  has 
made  it  necessary.  But  neither  employer  nor  the  state  can  do 
more  than  supplement  what  the  invalid  or  cripple  is  determined 
to  do  for  himself.  The  ambition  and  will  of  the  individual  are 
the  key  to  the  situation.    The  friend  who  can  awaken  the  one 
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and  strengthen  the  other,  the  industry  which  can  give  a  reason- 
able chance  for  them  to  operate,  the  state  which  can  by  furnish- 
ing educational  facilities  or  facilities  for  placement  supplement 
the  efforts  of  the  victim  of  accident  or  disease  to  regain  his  po- 
sition, deserve  recognition  as  useful  allies ;  but  all  combined  they 
are  ordinarily  negligible  as  compared  with  the  will  to  overcome 
which  even  the  most  frail  and  the  most  battered  wreck  of  human- 
ity may  sometimes  show. 

The  Deaf 

Among  those  who  are  physically  handicapped,  the  deaf  have 
perhaps  exhibited  the  greatest  capacity  for  independent  self- 
recovery.  Their  infirmity  is  less  obvious  than  blindness  or  lame- 
ness, but  it  is  exceedingly  serious.  Not  to  hear  human  speech, 
or  the  multitude  of  sounds  which  guide  the  hearing  man — ^more 
or  less  unconsciously — ^in  his  going  and  coming  and  in  his  or- 
dinary occupations,  and  which  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  cur- 
rents of  life — ^this  might  well  seem  to  be  a  handicap  which  would 
reduce  the  average  person  to  an  inferior  position  in  the  economic 
scale.  Yet  it  appears  that  on  the  whole  the  deaf  in  civil  life  are 
not  a  burden  on  the  community ;  that  they  are  wage  earners  and 
producers  of  income  in  a  degree  which  compares  well  with  the 
general  population;  that  in  many  occupations  their  infirmity  is 
of  very  slight  disadvantage;  that  on  the  whole  the  deaf  hold 
themselves  on  an  economic  equality  with  their  fellows  and  ask 
no  alms  or  favors.^  These  generalizations  apply  to  America 
rather  more  than  to  Europe,  and  they  might  not  remain  true  if 
the  number  of  the  deaf  suddenly  were  to  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  become  deaf  in 
adult  life  after  having  had  speech  and  hearing  from  infancy 
will  ordinarily  overcome  their  drawback  even  more  easily  than 
those  who  begin  life  as  deaf-mutes. 

It  is  the  excellent  special  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  the  very 
general  advantage  of  vocational  training  which  they  provide — 

1  Harry  Best :  The  Deaf,  page  90. 
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« 

an  advantage  even  if  the  particular  vocation  is  not  afterward 
followed — and  the  fact  that  loss  of  hearing  is  comparatively 
rare  in  youth,  that  explain  the  favorable  showing  made  by  the 
deaf  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

Even  beyond  this  education  and  training,  however,  we  must 
seek  in  the  individual  deaf  man  himself  the  explanation  of  his 
success.  He  feels  that  because  of  his  infirmity  he  must  be  more 
careful,  more  saving,  more  industrious,  more  efficient,  than  his 
hearing  neighbor.  No  doubt  the  deaf  exhibit  every  sort  of  weak- 
ness and  perversity  that  is  to  be  found  among  others.  They  are 
often  sensitive  and  suspicious.  But  on  the  average  they  find  in 
the  sympathy  which  others  feel  for  them,  and  in  the  necessity 
which  fate  has  imposed  upon  them,  an  exceptional  motive  for 
putting  forth  their  best  effort.  Thus  they  find  work  or  make  a 
place  for  themselves;  they  earn  a  living  or  a  competence;  they 
rise  to  positions  of  influence  and  responsibility.  They  justify 
the  special  training  which  society  gives  when  necessary,  and  be- 
come burdens  on  society  ordinarily  only  when  some  other  infirm- 
ity, such  as  old  age  or  illness,  is  joined  to  their  deafness,  which 
in  the  majority  of  cases  might  have  led  to  the  dependence  even 
if  hearing  had  been  normal. 

Lip-reading  and  vocal  speech,  although  known  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  have  become  the  common  possession 
of  the  great  body  of  deaf-mutes  only  within  the  present  genera- 
tion. On  accoimt  of  the  prestige  of  the  Abbe  TEpee,  the  founder 
(in  1775)  of  the  first  regular  school  for  the  deaf  in  which  the 
sign  language  was  used,  and  because  it  is  easier  to  teach  and  to 
learn  the  sign  language,  this  more  complete  restoration  to  so- 
ciety was  rarely  realized  for  a  century  after  its  practicability 
had  been  demonstrated.  The  Abbe  TEpee  himself,  however, 
said  that  "the  deaf-mute  is  completely  restored  to  society  only 
when  he  has  been  taught  to  express  himself  in  audible  speech 
and  to  read  from  the  lips."^ 

^  Dr.  Chavanne,  of  Lyons,  at  the  first  Inter- Allied  Conference,  Paris,  1917. 
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The  Blind 

Blindness  seems  like  a  more  serious  affliction  than  deafness, 
and  in  fact  it  does  more  narrowly  restrict  the  number  of  possible 
occupations.  As  a  consequence  it  creates  more  often  a  need  for 
reeducation,  and  it  is  necessary  in  a  larger  proportion  of  in- 
stances to  provide  some  kind  of  permanent  employment  in  which 
there  will  be  a  certain  degree  of  protection,  even  though,  given 
such  kindly  protection,  the  beneficiaries  may  be  entirely  self- 
supporting  and  may  even  contribute  to  the  support  of  others. 
Chair  caning,  typewriting,  and  the  making  of  brooms,  rugs 
and  baskets,  are  among  the  more  usual  occupations  in  shops  of 
this  kind.  Of  course,  many  distinguished  musicians,  poets,  jour- 
nalists, preachers,  have  had  the  misfortime  of  blindness  to  over- 
come, and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  blind  beggar  has  been  a  far  too  common  spectacle.  That  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  for  the  blind  to  be  usefully  employed 
is  not  a  recent  discovery.  The  Spanish  scholar  Vives,  in  his 
treatise  Concerning  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  addressed  to  the 
Senate  of  Bruges  in  1526,^  makes  no  exception  of  the  blind  in 
his  scheme  for  banishing  mendicancy  and  transforming  the  char- 
acter of  the  charitable  institutions: 

Nor  would  I  allow  the  blind  either  to  sit  idle  or  to  wander  around  in 
idleness.  There  are  a  great  many  things  at  which  they  may  employ  them- 
selves. Some  are  suited  to  letters;  let  them  study,  for  in  some  of  them  we 
see  an  aptitude  for  learning  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Others  are  suited 
ta  the  art  of  music;  let  them  sing,  pluck  the  lute,  blow  the  flute.  Let  others 
turn  wheels  and  work  the  tread-mills;  tread  the  wine-presses;  blow  the 
bellows  in  the  smithies.  We  know  the  blind  can  make  little  boxes  and  chests, 
fruit  baskets  and  cages.  Let  the  blind  women  spin  and  wind  yarn.  Let  them 
not  be  willing  to  sit  idle  and  seek  to  avoid  work;  it  is  easy  enough  to  find 
employment  for  them.  Laziness  and  a  love  of  ease  are  the  reasons  for  their 
pretending  they  can  not  do  anything,  npt  feebleness  of  body. 

The  Braille  point  system  of  embossed  printing,  invented  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  French  teacher  who  had 
himself  been  blind  from  infancy,  served  to  restore  to  large  num- 

1  Studies  in  Social  Work,  No.  IL  Published  by  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy. 
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bers  of  the  blind  a  contact  with  recorded  ideas  which  may  be 
compared  in  importance  with  the  service  of  lip-reading  in  re- 
storing to  the  deaf  the  privilege  of  a  direct  exchange  of  ideas 
with  their  contemporaries. 

William  the  Conqueror  in  the  eleventh  century,  Saint  Louis 
in  the  thirteenth,  and  exceptional  individuals  of  lesser  renown 
from  time  to  time,  founded  institutions  or  made  bequests  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind,  but  it  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  their  necessities  were  considered  suffi- 
ciently to  insure  anything  like  general  provision  for  them.  The 
important  experiments. which  had  been  made  in  educating  the 
blind  were  confined,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf,  to  privileged  in- 
dividuals of  wealth  and  station.  In  1790  a  school  was  started 
in  Liverpool,  providing  general  instruction  and  also  industrial 
training.  In  this  school  much  the  same  occupations  were  taught 
as  at  present.  Within  a  decade  two  others  were  established,  in 
Bristol  and  in  London.  A  few  years  earlier  Valentin  Haiiy  had 
organized  his  "philanthropic  society,"  which  undertook  the  edu- 
cation of  twelve  young  persons,  at  a  cost  for  each  of  twelve 
livres  a  month. 

This  son  of  Picardy,  it  is  related,  first  had  his  indignation 
and  sympathy  aroused  on  behalf  of  the  blind  by  witnessing  "in 
a  public  garden  eight  or  ten  blind  mendicants,  with  spectacles  on 
their  noses,  standing  before  racks  on  which  music  was  displayed, 
and  executing  a  discordant  symphony  which  seemed  to  excite 
the  hilarity  of  the  passers-by."  He  asked  himself  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  do  something  different,  and  in  spite  of 
his  own  meager  resources  this  idea  gradually  took  shape.  Nine 
years  afterward  he  undertook  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Fran9ois  Le  Sueur,  who  in  turn  became  his  colleague 
in  the  Societe  Philanthropique.  This  work  developed  during  the 
Revolution,  and  later  Haiiy  founded  similar  institutions  in  Ber- 
lin and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  National  Convention,  recognizing  that  in  destroying  cer- 
tain "monstrous  institutions"  of  the  old  regime  the  Republic 
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incurred  the  obligation  of  substituting  salutary  establishments, 
in  which  "virtue  need  not  blush"  and  "where  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity and  of  equality  should  not  be  ignored,"  declared  that  it 
had  considered  all  the  indigent  infirm  of  the  Republic  and  had 
assumed  a  sacred  engagement  to  assuage  their  sufferings;  but 
that  among  all  these  unfortimates  the  indigent  blind  had  es- 
pecially seemed  worthy  of  attention. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  increasing  attention  has 
naturally  been  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  to  the  or- 
ganization of  industrial  homes  for  those  who  need  institutional 
care,  and  more  recently  to  the  giving  of  aid  to  self-support  in 
their  own  homes,  with  their  own  families.  Far  more  emphasis 
has  been  laid  of  late,  however,  on  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  congenital  blindness  is  ordinarily  due 
to  infection  at  birth,  and  that  this  can  be  prevented  easily  by 
simple  precautions.  Industrial  accidents  resulting  in  blindness 
can  also  be  avoided  by  suitable  safeguards.  The  increasing  use 
of  appropriate  glasses  to  prevent  eye-strain,  and  the  advance  of 
ophthalmology,  resulting  in  the  more  successful  treatment  of 
eye  diseases,  should  eventually  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of 
blindness  arising  in  civil  life. 

Th^  blind,  like  the  deaf,  constantly  exhibit  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity in  winning  their  own  way  in  spite  of  their  handicap.  The 
best  service  society  can  render  them  is  to  strengthen  their  self- 
confidenc5,  to  utilize  every  contribution  they  are  capable  of 
making,  and  to  regard  them  at  all  times  as  entitled  to  complete 
self-respect,  based  not  only  on  self-support  but  on- a  reasonable 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

The  Tuberculous 

The  widespread  and  well  organized  campaign  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  has  naturally  involved  some  consideration 
of  the  economic  usefulness  of  those  who  suffer  from  this  disease, 
often  prolonged  through  many  months  and  even  years.  The 
patient  whose  disease  is  cured  or  arrested  may  still  be  limited  in 
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the  range  of  his  occupations  and  in  the  amount  of  fatigue  and 
exposure  which  he  may  safely  undergo.  Unfortunately  a  large 
proportion  of  workers  who  have  this  disease  do  not  find  it  out 
in  the  early  stages,  and  by  continuing  their  regular  work  they 
shorten  their  lives  unnecessarily,  and  shorten  even  more  the 
period  in  which  they  might,  with  proper  advice  and  care,  con- 
tinue to  be  usefully  employed. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  light 
outdoor  employment  for  patients  discharged  from  sanatoria, 
but  it  can  not  be  said  that  they  have  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful. That  an  outdoor  life  is  preferable  to  the  office  or  factory ; 
that  occupations  which  are  dust  producing,  or  which  require  a 
stooping  posture  or  severely  exhausting  strain  of  any  kind,  are 
especially  dangerous  for  one  who  has  had  tuberculosis;  that 
vocational  guidance  by  a  competent  physician  is  advantageous — 
are  axiomatic.  Sanatorium  and  dispensary  and  instructive  nurs- 
ing have  undoubtedly  added  a  few  years  to  the  average  effective 
working  life  of  large  numbers  of  those  who  have  tuberculosis 
and  whose  infection  is  discovered  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage. 
The  self-denial  which  the  tuberculous  are  perhaps  most  often 
called  upon  to  make  is  that  which  consists  in  sacrificing  an  in- 
come temporarily  in  order  to  be  cured  for  a  longer  period  of 
comparative  health  and  working  efficiency  afterward,  even  if 
this  involves  accepting  aid  from  relatives  or  from  the  public. 
"The  best  occupation  for  a  sick  man  is  to  get  well,"  and,  unlike 
the  deaf  and  the  blind,  the  tuberculous  are  not  defective,  but  ill, 
and  their  program  requires  to  be  modified  accordingly.  The 
main  element  in  the  restoration  of  the  great  body  of  the  tubercu- 
lous to  their  greatest  economic  usefulness  lies,  therefore,  in  the 
crusade  for  the  prevention  of  infection,  for  early  diagnosis,  for 
prompt  medical  and  nursing  care,  for  education  both  as  to  their 
own  personal  hygiene  and  as  to  the  care  of  the  other  members 
of  their  families;  and  those  who  themselves  have,  or  have  had, 
the  disease  are  the  most  valiant  of  all. crusaders. 
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Cripples 

Of  the  handicapped  in  civil  life  it  is  the  cripples  who  have  been 
most  neglected,  although  they  are  by  far  the  most  numerous/ 
They  are  less  obviously  helpless  than  the  blind  and  the  deaf- 
mute,  and  have  not  made  so  strong  an  appeal  to  the  kind  of 
compassion  that  manifests  itself  in  intelligent  study  of  needs. 
The  economic  results  of  their  disability,  moreover,  are  not  so 
immediately  apparent.  For  these  reasons,  probably,  their  serious 
problems  have  been  more  generally  ignored.  Functional  re- 
education, which  is  comparable  in  their  case  to  lip-reading  for 
the  deaf  and  Braille  for  the  blind,  had  only  begun  to  show  its 
possibilities  before  the  war,  and  was  available  for  only  a  very 
few  persons.  Serious  study  of  the  productive  possibilities  of 
men  crippled  in  different  degrees  and  different  ways  was  still 
more  embryonic. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  because  the  "program"  of  work 
for  cripples  had  not  yet  taken  shape,  except  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  individuals,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  among  the  men 
permanently  disabled  by  the  war  the  muHles  and  the  lame  far 
outnumber  any  other  class,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  in 
some  detail  what  had  been  done  for  cripples  before  the  war 
and  what  had  been  learned  from  that  experience. 

Dependent  Cripples  in  the  United  States 

Crippled  men  have  been  forced  upon  our  notice  as  a  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  wreckage  in  almshouses  and  bread-lines,  among 
park  loafers  and  street  beggars,  and  we  have  concluded  that  a 
crippled  condition  was  a  cause  of  pauperism  and  mendicancy  and 
that  therefore  accidents  ought  to  be  prevented — which  is  all  very 
well  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  compensation  laws  which  have  been  passed  in  nearly  all 
our  States  in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  an  important  step 
toward  what  may  ultimately  be  a  "system"  of  providing  for 

1  Aside  from  those  handicapped  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  similar 
diseases. 
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industrial  cripples.  They  are  only  a  beginning,  however,  analo- 
gous to  the  pensions  for  disabled  soldiers.  The  money  payment 
is  a  "compensation,"  but  it  does  not  of  itself  insure  that  a  dis- 
abled man  will  not  take  the  easy  downward  path  to  discourage- 
ment and  deterioration.  There  are  many  cases,  moreover,  to 
which  it  does  not  apply.  Only  11  per  cent  of  all  the  cripples 
found  in  the  recent  comprehensive  survey  in  Cleveland  owe 
their  condition  to  an  industrial  accident.  Men  arc  injured  not 
only  by  machinery  in  factories,  but  by  automobiles  in  the  streets 
and  by  a  great  variety  of  accidents  in  domestic  and  social  and 
economic  relations.  A  carpenter  slips  in  the  shop  and  falls  on 
some  splinters  of  glass,  with  the  result  that  he  loses  a  foot.  A 
farm  hand  sees  a  lighted  fire-cracker  in  a  field  where  some  pic- 
nickers have  been  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  when  he 
tries  to  kick  it  into  the  creek  it  explodes  and  hits  his  hand,  in- 
juring it  so  seriously  that  amputation  is  necessary.  One  man  is 
hurt  while  himting,  another  while  stealing  a  ride  on  a  freight 
car,  another  in  the  process  of  being  ejected  from  a  saloon.  The 
strange  and  sinister  disease  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  deprives 
a  tailor  of  first  one  leg  and  then  the  other.  A  snow  shoveler 
freezes  his  hands  and  they  have  to  be  taken  off.  An  ice-man 
drops  a  block  of  ice  on  his  foot,  crushing  it.  A  butcher  lets  the 
heavy  lid  of  a  refrigerator  close  on  his  hand.  An  owner  of  oil 
wells  is  burned  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  his  tanks.  A  man 
who  has  a  day  off  from  his  factory  work  undertakes  to  wash 
the  windows  at  home — on  the  first  floor,  as  it  happens — ^and  falls, 
badly  injuring  his  arm.  A  nail  in  the  shoe  causes  blood  poison- 
ing. A  hot  fight  with  knives  disables  one  man,  while  "a  friendly 
tussle"  is  equally  serious  for  another,  as  he  hits  his  "friend's 
teeth  with  his  clenched  fist,  breaking  the  skin  on  one  finger,  and 
this  is  followed  by  blood  poisoning.  These  are  only  a  few  sam- 
pies  of  the  accidents  which  are  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
cripples  in  New  York  City  today. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  reach  the  adult  cripple 
before  he  becomes  demoralized  and  help  him  keep  his  place  as  a 
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productive  member  of  society,  or  to  restore  him  to  that  place 
after  he  has  taken  the  easy  path  to  chronic  dependence,  have 
been  modest  and  few.  Individual  employers  and  friends  have 
given  thought  to  individual  cases.  Charitable  societies  have  fur- 
nished artificial  limbs  and  tried  to  find  employment.  Individual 
social  workers  have  valiantly  fought  to  revive  the  remnant  of 
self-respect  and  ambition  which  they  could  see  even  in  demoral- 
ized wrecks,  and  one  or  two  of  them  have  tried  to  point  out  the 
possibility  of  preventing  a  large  part  of  this  wreckage  by  giving 
help  and  encouragement  before  the  demoralization  has  pro- 
gressed too  far. 

Among  these  are  James  Forbes,  Mendicancy  Agent  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  during  the  years 
(1902-1906)  when  a  special  committee  of  the  society,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Police  Departmait,  succeeded  in  almost  elimi- 
nating begging  from  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  Alice  Willard 
Solenberger,  whose  study  of  One  Thousand  Homeless  Men  of 
Chicago  ^  includes  a  chapter  on  cripples.  Mr.  Forbes's  reports  ' 
show  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  professional  mendicants  are 
men  who  have  been  crippled  in  some  way,  and  give  glimpses  of 
what  was  done  to  try  to  help  them,  though  unfortunately  most 
of  his  experience  remains  scattered  in  fragments  through  the 
case-records  of  the  thousands  of  men  he  knew. 

Mrs.  Solenberger  found  that  254  of  her  thousand  m^n — not 
beggars  necessarily,  but  "lodging  house  men"  whom  she  had  tried 
to  help  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities — 
were  crippled  or  maimed,  by  disease  or  accident  or  (a  very  few) 
from  congenital  defect.    Her  testimony  is  important: 

A  man's  adjustment  to  his  changed  condition,  and  his  ultimate  position 
in  the  industrial  world,  seem  to  depend  in  very  large  part  upon  his  own  spirit 
and  temperament  and  his  general  attitude  toward  life.  The  man  who  was  a 
vagrant  and  a  tramp  before  his  injury  is  likely  to  be  one  after  it,  and  will 
often  use  his  handicap  as  his  most  valuable  begging  asset.  The  man  who  was 
a  worker  will  in  most  cases  be  a  worker  still,  if  not  totally  incapacitated  by 
his  injuries  or  overwhelmed  by  dire  poverty  or  friendlessness. 

1  Published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1911. 

2  In  the  annual  reports  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York 
City. 
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In  one  case,  for  two  years  we  watched  and  worked  against  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  a  really  fine  man;  but  the  odds  against  him  in  the  struggle 
for  independence  were  very  great,  and  association  with  idlers  and  beggars 
in  the  lodging  houses  finally  converted  him  into  one  of  their  number.  We 
failed  utterly  to*  save  this  man;  but  I  believe  that  he  had  enough  of  self- 
respect  and  ability  when 'he  first  applied  to  the  bureau  for  help  to  have  been 
saved  in  the  end  if  we  could  have  found  the  right  sort  of  work  for  him  and 
if  he  could  have  been  removed  in  time  from  the  morally  poisonous  atmosphere 
of  the  lodging  houses. 

Several  men  showed  the  results  of  failure  to  receive  needed  help  at  the 
beginning  of  their  difficulties. 

The  importance  of  prompt  and  adequate  relief  of  some  sort  in  the  case 
of  every  self-respecting  cripple  condemned  to  live  in  a  lodging  house  can  not 
be  overestimated. 

Some  men  claimed  to  be  begging  only  to  secure  money  for  an  artificial 
leg,  saying  they  would  go  to  work  after  obtaining  one,  but  in  no  case  when 
a  leg  had  been  purchased  did  the  begging  cease.  An  earnest  recital  of  a 
desife  to  work  as  soon  as  an  artificial  leg  is  secured  proves  to  be  productive 
of  such  good  results  in  the  form  of  contributions  from  the  public  that  it  is 
the  favorite  begging  story  of  many  one-legged  mendicants.  One  man  who  is 
still  known  to  the  bureau  has  used  the  story  for  eleven  consecutive  years, 
during  which  he  has  received  money  enough  to  purchase  scores  of  legs.*  Not 
a  few  mendicant  cripples  who  own  artificial  legs  wear  them  by  day  and 
unstrap  them  and  beg  on  the  streets  at  night.  There  were  'even  two  in- 
stances in  Chicago  where  men  wore  their  artificial  legs  and  were  employed 
during  the  day,  but  begged  at  the  theatre  doors  at  night 

All  efforts  to  help  the  disabled  have  been  hampered  in  the  past 
by  lack  of  facilities  for  training  the  handicapped  and  by  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  In  fact,  in  our 
provision  for  civil  cripples  (except  for  compensation,  which  af- 
fects only  those  disabled  in  industry,  and  those  only  in  their 
financial  problems),  we  have  hardly  progressed  beyond  the  first 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  care  for  war  cripples.  Our  main  re- 
liance in  the  twentieth  century  is  that  of  the  middle  ages — 
license  to  beg  from  the  public,  with  or  without  the  transparent 
disguise  of  a  few  shoe-strings  or  pencils  offered  for  sale.  Our 
subway  stations  and  shops  and  traveled  streets  have  their  coun- 
terparts of  the  mutilated  figures  which  frequented  the  highways 
and  market  towns  and  fetes  of  medieval  Europe,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  these  recite  no  thrilling  tales  of  adventure  and 
conflict,  but  limit  themselves  to  a  whining  formula  or  find  it 
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sufficient  merely  to  supply  a  cup  or  a  cap  to  receive  the  ready 
coins  of  the  sensitive  public. 

Special  Employment  Bureaus 

Aside  from  this  survival  of  medieval  usage  and  the  individual 
efforts  of  social  workers,  almost  the  only  attempt  in  the  United 
States  to  help  the  adult  cripple  who  needs  help  (many  of  them, 
of  course,  solve  their  own  problems  without  assistance)  has  been 
the  organization  of  special  employment  bureaus  for  the  handi- 
capped— ^not  exclusively  for  cripples,  but  including  them — ^which 
have  undertaken  to  find  work  fitted  to  their  capacity  for  persons 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  competitive  labor  market. 

The  first  of  these  special  employment  bureaus  was  the  one 
conducted  for  six  years,  from  April,  1906,  to  Jime,  1912,  by 
the  Qiarity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  All 
kinds  of  handicaps  were  admitted — physical,  mental,  and  social 
— ^including  extreme  corpulence,  a  criminal  record,  previous  his- 
tory of  tuberculosis,  cardiac  disease,  mere  "delicacy"  of  health, 
and  inability  to  speak  English,  as  well  as  the  more  commonly 
discussed  hardships  of  defective  vision  and  hearing,  age,  lame- 
ness and  deformity.  There  were  no  precedents  for  the  bureau 
to  follow,  and  perhaps  its  most  important  service  lay  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  committee  in  charge  of  it,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Janeway. 

Among  the  six  thousand  and  more  men  and  women  who  were 
registered  in  the  course  of  the  six  years  there  were  250  men  who 
were  crippled  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more  limbs.  Work  or  train- 
ing was  secured  by  the  bureau  for  only  fifty  of  them,  one  out 
of  five.  The  fifty  who  were  helped  in  some  way  were  probably 
on  the  whole  more  favorable  subjects  than  the  rest,  and  from 
the  information  which  is  available  about  them  it  is  evident  that 
they  had  many  handicaps  besides  their  crippled  condition. 

The  majority  were  cases  of  ancient  injury,  two-thirds  of  them 

•  dating  from  at  least  three  years  before  the  application  to  the 

bureau,  some  of  them  from  Childhood,  and  of  these  many  had 
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suffered  a  natural  depreciation  of  character  and  economic  ability. 
Several  had  been  confirmed  vagrants  and  beggars  before  their 
accident,  and  one  from  among  those  recently  crippled  had  met 
his  injury  while  stealing  a  ride  in  Nevada  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  of  vagrancy. 

Some  of  the  men,  moreover,  were  diseased  or  had  habits  which 
interfered  with  their  earning  power  more  seriously  than  did 
their  injuries.  Many  of  them  belonged  to  families  which  had 
been  imder  the  care  of  charitable  societies  and  were  not  strik- 
ingly different  from  other  dependent  families. 

Opportunities  for  training  were  found  for  some  of  these  crip- 
ples and  paid  employment  was  secured  for  forty-three.  The 
training,  however,  which  the  meager  facilities  of  the  city  af- 
forded, was  not  adapted  to  the  character  and  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  men,  and  the  occupations  in  which  paid  employment 
was  secured  were  for  the  most  part  low-paid  and  unskilled  and 
in  many  cases  the  same  which  the  men  had  been  accustomed  to 
since  their  injury. 

In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  bureau  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  was  discontinued  after  a  trial  of  six  years.  Most  of  the 
applicants  who  came  to  it  had  long  been  leading  lives  of  semi- 
dependence  or  mendicancy,  and  needed  much  more  varied  and 
extensive  assistance  than  an  employment  bureau  could  give.  The 
men  who  were  already  skilled  in  any  occupation  did  not  need 
the  services  of  a  special  bureau.  For  those  whose  injuries  were 
recent  and  who  were  in  other  respects  hopeful  candidates  for  a 
useful  career,  except  that  they  were  unskilled,  few  opportunities 
were  found  for  the  training  or  instruction  which  they  needed. 
It  was  clear  that  a  large  variety  of  special  opportunities  for 
training  must  be  available  if  any  considerable  number  of  crip- 
ples is  to  be  restored  to  productive  life;  jewelry  and  feather 
work  and  stuJJfing  teddy  bears  do  not  constitute  a  range  to  suit 
the  aptitudes/zjpf  all.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  from  the  records 
of  the  burea\*^  that  such  work  can  be  successful  only  if  the  staff 
is  large  enough  and  ingenious  enough  to  make  a  thorough  study 
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of  the  possibilities  of  each  cripple  who  applies,  and  to  supply  for 
him  the  imagination,  ambition,  and  courage  which  he  may  lack. 
It  is  work  that  can  not  be  done  quickly.  Relations  must  be  con- 
tinued until  the  readjustment  is  confirmed.  It  is  not  enough  to 
refer  a  man  to  a  position.  He  must  be  visited  to  find  out  whether 
he  took  the  work,  encouraged  through  the  first  difficulties,  and 
other  opportunities  must  be  offered  him  until  the  right  thing  is 
found,  at  which  he  can  succeed. 

In  announcing  its  decision  to  discontinue  the  special  employ- 
ment bureau,  the  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
records  this  opinion:  • 

The  experience  of  the  bureau  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  create 
a  market  for  the  labor  of  crippled  adults  without  fitting  them,  by  training 
in  suitable  kinds  of  industry,  to  compete  on  practically  even  terms  with  those 
who  are  not  handicapped.  Special  investigations  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  bureau  united  with  this  experience  to 
enforce  the  conviction  that  special  industrial  training  is  the  fundamental 
requirement  to  assure  opportunity  of  employment  for  those  whose  powers 
have  been  impaired  by  accident  or  disease.  The  natural  and  desirable  arrange- 
ment is  to  associate  the  employment  of  persons  so  handicapped  with  a  train- 
ing school  adapted  to  their  needs. 

A^year  or  so  ago,  the  idea  of  a  special  employment  bureau 
for  cripples  was  revived  and  a  department  for  the  handicapped 
was  organized  in  connection  with  the  general  employment  bureau 
conducted  by  the  Hudson  Guild,  a  settlement  of  New  York  City. 
This  has  since  become  a  department  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 

In  many  respects  this  bureau,  while  it  was  connected  with  the 
Hudson  Guild,  repeated  the  experience  of  its  prototype,  but  it 
had  an  advantage  in  its  connection  with  a  general  employment 
agency.  This  brought  in  knowledge  of  positions  which  would 
not  come  to  a  special  bureau,  and  it  was  found  that  a  qualified 
cripple  could  frequently  be  placed  in  a  position  for  which  it 
would  not  occur  to  the  employer  to  seek  a  cripple/ 

1  For  information  about  this  bureau  we  are  indebted  to  V.  study  made  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Faries  during  the  summer  of  1917.  Mr.  Faries  examined  the  rec- 
ords of  all  the  male  applicants  whose  handicap  was  an  injury  to  legs  or  arms. 
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For  the  most  part  the  candidates  here,  too,  were  those  who 
had  been  crippled  for  years  and  had  sunk  into  a  parasitic  atti- 
tude. Here,  again,  it  was  found  that  the  range  of  occupations 
in  which  placements  were  made,  and  also  the  range  of  what  the 
men  thought  they  would  like  to  do,  was  very  limited.  The  kind 
of  work  the  cripples  asked  for  shows  that  suggestion  is  stronger 
than  imagination.  What  they  have  seen  others  do,  who  are 
similarly  handicapped,  suggests  possible  lines  of  employment. 
Immediate  necessity,  furthermore,  often  forces  them  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled.  The  work  most  commonly  asked  for  by 
those  maimed  in  the  hands  or  arms,  but  whose  powers  of  loco- 
motion are  unimpaired,  is  that  of  watchman  or  messenger. 
Those  whose  handicap  has  impaired  locomotion  commonly  ap- 
ply for  seated  occupations.  Clerical  work,  addressing,  and 
switchboard  operating  are  most  often  asked  for.  A  few  want 
to  run  elevators. 

The  experience  of  this  bureau  has  emphasized  anew  the  need 
of  opportunities  for  training,  and  also  the  importance  of  in- 
tensive, individual  "case-work,"  patient  and  ingenious,  contin- 
ued until  the  cripple  is  firmly  established  in  a  position  of  self- 
support.  With  its  transfer  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  the 
facilities  at  the  command  of  the  bureau  have  been  greatly 
extended,  and  its  work  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

The  Kehillah,  or  Jewish  Community,  of  New  York  City,  has 
for  eight  or  nine  years  conducted  an  employment  bureau  for  the 
handicapped,  serving  chiefly  Jewish  applicants.  A  study  of  its 
records  is  now  under  way,  which  should  be  of  great  value. 
Other  efforts  to  study  the  economic  needs  of  the  handicapped 
and  to  place  them  where  they  can  earn  a  living  have  been  made, 
in  other  cities.  Very  significant  work  has  been  done  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston.  The  State-City  Free 
Labor  Exchange  of  Cincinnati  has  a  "Handicapped  Depart- 
ment," which  has  entered  upon  increased  activity  in  anticipation 
of  the  needs  of  disabled  soldiers,  hoping  to  develop  its  own  ma- 
chinery so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  increased  demands  when  they 
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come  and  also  to  prepare  employers,  public  officials,  and  the 
general  public  to  do  their  part. 

''Surveys"  of  Cripples 

In  recent  years  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  economic  situation  of  all  the  cripples  in  a  given 
community.  The  most  successful  one  made  before  the  war, 
which  included  adults,  was  the  one  conducted  by  the  Special 
Schools'  Subcommittee  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  England.^ 
A  cripple  was  defined  as  "a  person  whose  (muscular)  move- 
ments are  so  far  restricted  by  accident  or  disease  as  to  affect 
his  capacity  for  self-support."  In  this  city  of  840,000  inhabi- 
tants the  committee  found  1,001  cripples  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  546  males  and  455  females.    Of  the  546  men: 

128  were  considered  able  to  work  under  ordinary  conditions; 

84  able  to  work  in  a  special  workshop; 

30  to  do  remunerative  work  at  home;  and  the  remaining 
304  unable  to  do  any  remunerative  work. 

This  was  not  a  complete  census  of  the  adult  cripples  of  the 
city,  since  by  the  definition  which  was  adopted  the  independent 
and  successful  ones  were  excluded.  The  true  picture  of  the  en- 
tire group  would  be  much  more  hopeful  than  this ;  and  the  prog- 
nosis for  war  cripples  would  be  still  more  encouraging,  since 
these  figures  include  men  who  have  been  crippled  from  birth  or 
childhood  as  well  as  those  whose  injury  is  recent. 

A  survey  was  made  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  not  long  ago ; 
but  there,  too,  the  enumeration  was  inevitably  incomplete,  and 
there  were  undoubtedly  more  omissions  of  successful  cripples 
than  of  dependents.  Only  409  schedules  were  collected  alto- 
gether, and  of  these  only  89  were  from  adults  over  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Of  the  89,  31  were  reported  to  be  entirely  self- 
supporting,  23  partially.^ 

Since  the  war  began  a  much  more  ambitious  study  has  been 

^American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples,  vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  page  94. 
2/Wrf.,  vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  page  113. 
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made  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Welfare 
Federation,  which  undertook  a  survey  of  '*all  the  cripples  of 
Cleveland"  in  the  year  1916.  By  a  house-to-house  canvass  of 
150,000  families,  4,186  persons  were  found  who  were  "physi- 
cally handicapped  by  defects  of  skeleton  or  skeletal  muscles." 
This  definition  was  adopted,  rather  than  one  based  on  economic 
need,  because  it  was  realized  early  in  the  inquiry  that  the  same 
disability  might  be  "a  measurable  economic  handicap  in  one  case 
and  apparently  none  at  all  in  another." 

The  1,738  men  between  fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  who 
were  found  were  classified  as  follows  with  respect  to  their  ability 
to  work: 

Gass  A — Not  seriously  handicapped  for  normal  occupation....  32  per  cent. 

Qass  B — Able  to  work  at  selected  trades  and  processes 48  per  cent. 

Class  C — Disabled  for  work  with  normal  persons 20  per  cent. 

The  men  in  Qass  A  were  chiefly  those  who  had  lost  one  foot 
or  leg  or  its  use,  or  who  had  minor  defects  of  the  hand  or  arm, 
together  with  a  considerable  number  whose  bodies  were  de- 
formed but  who  were  handicapped  only  in  appearance.  By  no 
means  all  of  Class  A  were  actually  at  work,  while  on  the  other 
hand  one-fourth  of  Class  C  were  employed. 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  men  over  fifteen  were  employed, 
and  58  per  cent  were  "earning  a  living."  They  were  working 
at  a  great  variety  of  occupations.  Sixty  different  occupations 
were  represented  by  four  or  more  men  each.  The  large  groups, 
however,  except  for  the  carpenters,  painters,  and  others  who 
had  mastered  a  trade  before  becoming  crippled,  were  in  un- 
skilled employments. 

Of  the  conclusions  reached  by  those  who  made  this  study  of 
the  crippled  population  of  a  city — ^neatly  summarized  under  eight 
headings,  four  for  children,  four  for  adults — ^the  most  pertinent 
in  the  present  connection  are  the  following: 

7.  The  great  variety  of  forms  of  handicap  and  notable  differences  in 
aptitudes  and  experiences  prior  to  becoming  crippled  point  to  the  need  of  a 
most  flexible  system  of  service  to  those  among  cripples  who  can  not  make 
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their  way  unaided,  but  who  may  *be  benefited  by  special  plans  for  their 
rehabilitation  and  reeducation.  This  plan  may  well  be  a  part  of  an  ade- 
quate system  for  vocational  training  for  all  citizens. 

8.  The  physically  handicapped  are  at  an  increasing  disadvantage,  no  matter 
how  competent,  because  of  the  tendency  of  employers  to  avoid  added  risks 
incurred  by  employing  handicapped'  persons.^ 


"Adaptation  to  Mutilations" 

In  the  industrial  countries  of  Europe,  where  compensation 
laws  have  been  longer  in  operation  and  accidents  to  working 
men  have  for  this  and  other  reasons  received  more  serious  at- 
tention than  they  have  in  America,  various  beginnings  had  been 
made  before  the  war  which  might  have  developed  gradually 
into  a  comprehensive  system  of  reeducation  and  restoration  to 
economic  usefulness,  even  without  the  impetus  which  has  been 
given  by  the  events  of  the  last  four  years. 

Several  years  ago  a  study  was  made  of  what  we  in  America 
would  call  the  "social  aspects"  of  functional  reeducation,  by  a 
surgeon  of  Geneva,  based  on  his  experience  with  cases  of  in- 
dustrial accident.  A  revised  edition,  published  in  1916,  while 
Professor  JuUiard  was  attached  to  an  auxiliary  hospital  in 
Lyons,  contains  a  chapter  on  injuries  of  war.^ 

Functional  reeducation  is  obviously  the  basis  of  future  ability 
in  economic  life.  The  degree  in  which  the  disabled  man  is  able 
to  indemnify  himself  for  the  missing  or  useless  member  deter- 
mines the  degree  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his  accus- 
tomed place  as  an  integer  in  the  world.  Professor  Julliard's 
study  is  therefore  of  fundamental  interest.  He  analyzes  under 
twelve  headings  the  factors  which  affect  funclrional  adaptation: 

(1)  Age.  The  younger  the  injured  person,  the  more  com- 
plete and  thorough  is  the  adaptation  likely  to  be,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  what  age  it  may  no  longer  be  expected. 
There  are  dangers,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  injury  takes 

1  Education  and  Occupation  of  Cripples,  Juvenile  and  Adult,  by  Lucy 
Wright  and  Amy  M.  Hamburger.  Publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  Series  II,  No.  3.     (1918.) 

2  Charles  Julliard:  L'Accoutumance  aux  Mutilations. 
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place  in  youth,  that  growth  may  be  arrested  or  that  the  adapta- 
tion may  be  made  through  compensatory  deformities  which  are 
themselves  undesirable.  A  "sociar*  advantage  of  an  injury  in 
youth  is  that  determination  or  change  of  occupation  is  easier 
then  than  it  is  later  in  life.  The  psychological  effect  may  be 
less  or  more  serious,  depending  on  temperament  and  other  cir- 
cumstances  in  the  situation. 

(2)  Nature  of  the  wound.  The  extent  and  location  of  the 
injury;  the  amount  of  scar  tissue  formed;  its  proximity  to  an 
articulation,  to  a  large  tendon  or  nerve-trunk;  whether  or  not 
other  organs  are  involved ;  the  length  of  time  required  for  heal- 
ing; whether  or  not  the  wound  becomes  infected — ^all  these,  and 
other  variations  in  the  character  and  history  of  the  wound,  have 
a  bearing  on  the  prognosis  for  adaptation  of  the  member  after 
the  wound  is  healed. 

(3)  Occupation.  A  given  injury  obviously  is  a  more  serious 
handicap  in  some  occupations  than  in  others,  but  in  general  it 
is  astonishing  to  find  how  rarely  a  change  of  occupation  is  neces- 
sary. Marvelous  adaptations  are  accomplished.  It  is  necessary 
to  study  the  essential  motions  of  the  work  and  also  to  consider 
the  "social"  disadvantage  which  the  mutilation  may  be  in  a  par- 
ticular occupation.  Highly  specialized  workers  often  find  greater 
difficulty  than  the  unskilled  in  adapting  themselves. 

(4)  Legislation.  Compensation  in  a  lump  sum  is  more  favor- 
able to  rapid  progress  than  a  periodical  allowance.  Progress  is 
much  faster  in  a  man  who  has  received  his  indemnity  and  knows 
he  has  nothing  more  to  expect  than  in  one  who  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  during  the  period  of  his  disability. 

(5)  Character  and  intelligence.  A  great  deal  of  effort,  per- 
severance, and  ingenuity  are  necessary  if  muscles  are  to  be  re- 
trained and  members  are  to  be  habituated  to  new  duties  and  new 
ways  of  performing  old  ones.  Mere  education  seems  to  be  of 
little  advantage;  sometimes,  in  fact,  it  appears  to  "engender 
idleness."  Character,  however,  and  natural  intelligence  are  of 
supreme  importance. 
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(6)  Social  conditions.  Men  who  have  wives  and  children 
dependent  upon  them  progress  faster  than  men  without  respon- 
sibilities. The  condition  of  the  labor  market  and  the  general 
standard  of  living  have  an  influence  on  the  rate  of  recovery, 
while  a  man's  own  previous  life  may  have  contained  some  cir- 
cumstance which  affects  his  individual  progress,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, if  a  previous  accident  and  its  attendant  period  of  inaction 
has  given  him  a  taste  for  idleness. 

(7)  "Integrity"  of  the  body.  The  first  injury,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  the  one  to  which  the  body  can  most  readily  adapt 
itself.  If  a  man  who  already  has  a  disabled  shoulder  or  elbow 
injures  his  hand,  his  adaptation  in  the  case  of  the  hand  will  be 
less  perfect  than  if  the  rest  of  the  arm  were  normal. 

(8)  Time  since  the  accident  occurred.  Favorable  results  may 
be  expected  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  time  allowed  to  elapse  before 
fimctional  reeducation  is  begun. 

(9)  Sex  is  not  very  important,  but  women  seem  to  have  some 
advantage  over  men  in  the  case  of  injuries  to  fingers  and  others 
in  which  compensation  involves  skill  rather  than  strength. 

(10)  Personal  "disposition"  of  body.  Corpulence  is  a  dis- 
advantage, for  example,  when  a  leg  is  lost,  and  ambidexterity 
an  advantage,  in  case  of  injury  to  either  hand,  while  it  is  good 
luck  for  a  man  who  loses  his  right  hand  if  he  happens  to  be 
left  handed. 

(11)  Uentrainement,  suggesting  both  more  and  less  than 
"training,"  is  difficult  to  translate.  Animation  in  the  patient, 
responding  to  force  or  drawing  power  in  the  one  who  is  edu- 
cating him,  is  perhaps  nearest  what  is  meant.  The  sooner  an 
injured  man  gets  under  way,  the  better  is  the  prospect  for  his 
success  in  adaptation,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  return  to  work  promptly,  as  soon  as  he  is  able. 

(12)  Influence  of  the  doctor,  and  of  all  who  advise  the  pa- 
tient. The  surgeon  or  physician  who  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  injured  man  immediately  after  his  accident,  and  some- 
times for  a  long  time,  has  a  serious  responsibility.     It  is  not 
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enough  for  him  ''simply"  to  be  a  good  doctor.  He  must  be  that, 
of  course,  but  he  must  also  be  alive  to  the  social  aspects  of  the 
problem.  He  must  make  no  mistake  in  diagnosis  or  in  prog- 
nosis, but  he  must  also  understand  the  compensation  laws;  he 
must  know  enough  about  his  patient's  work  to  advise  him 
whether  and  when  to  return  to  it  and  how  best  to  prepare  for 
resuming  it;  he  must  realize  the  psychological,  as  well  as  the 
muscular,  effect  of  idleness ;  he  must  not  treat  the  wound  simply 
as  a  wound — ^keeping  the  limb  immobile  for  a  long  time,  for 
example,  to  favor  healing,  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  func- 
tional activity — ^but  he  must  give  it  what  is,  in  view  of  all  con- 
siderations, a  "rational"  treatment. 

Scientific  Studies 

Analysis  of  the  motions  involved  in  an  occupation  and  of  the 
individual's  ability  to  perform  those  motions,  which  is  alluded 
to  by  Professor  JuUiard,  had  been  recognized  before  the  war  as 
offering  possibilities  of  a  scientific  method  of  approach  to  util- 
izing disabled  workmen.  Professor  Jules  Amar,  in  his  labora- 
tory at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  had  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  been  studying  the  "human  motor"  as  a  machine, 
and  even  before  the  war  broke  out  he  had  analyzed  the  nature 
of  the  effort  required  in  a  great  many  operations,  and  had  used 
this  knowledge  in  finding  out  what  occupations  were  possible 
for  disabled  men,  in  devising  artificial  appliances  for  them  and 
apparatus  to  facilitate  their  progress  in  functional  reeducation, 
as  well  as  instruments  for  analyzing  their  ability.^ 

In  America  also  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  "motion  study" 
and  "fatigue  study,"  as  a  part  of  the  "efficiency  movement" 
which  seeks  among  other  things  to  eliminate  waste  effort  of 
every  kind.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  applicability  of 
this  idea  to  the  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers  has  been  pointed 
out  and  much  has  been  written  about  it  by  Mr.  (now  Major) 

^  Jules  Amar :  Le  Moteur  Humain,  et  les  bases  scientifiques  du  travail 
professionnel.    1914. 
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Frank  B.  Gilbreth.^  Major  Gilbreth  has  collected  in  his  private 
laboratory  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  many  records  of  the 
motions  involved  in  certain  processes,  and  also  many  photo- 
graphs and  other  records  of  what  crippled  persons  have  actually 
been  able  to  do.  As  he  puts  it,  the  work  in  any  occupation  may 
be  considered  as  a  demand  for  certain  motions,  and  the  worker 
as  the  source  of  supply  of  those  motions.  The  problem  then  is 
to  discover  exactly  what  motions  may,  and  what  motions  must, 
be  used  to  perform  the  work ;  what  motions  are  possible  for  the 
particular  man  under  consideration;  and  what  type  of  work  he 
may  best  be  adapted  to,  and  how  this  adaptation  may  be 
accomplished. 

Motion  study  is  an  aid  not  only  in  relatmg  the  natural  abilities 
of  the  individual  to  a  particular  occupation,  but  also  in  devising 
appliances  which  will  supplement  the  natural  powers  of  men 
disabled  in  various  ways,  and  in  adapting  machines  to  the  use 
of  cripples  by  modifications  which  counteract  handicaps.  It  has 
been  considerably  developed  and  utilized  during  the  war,  espe- 
cially in  France. 

European  Institutions 

Both  in  Europe  and  America  many  institutions  exist — ^though 
they  are  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  need — for  the  physical 
care  and  education  of  crippled  children.  Some  of  the  European 
institutions  have  tried  to  provide  also  for  adults. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  were  the  leaders  in  organizing 
vocational  training  for  cripples.^  In  1872  Pastor  Hans  Knud- 
sen  founded  in  Copenhagen  the  first  really  efficient  society  for 
the  aid  of  cripples.  Beginning  with  a  clinic,  open  one  hour  a 
week,  it  added  one  feature  after  another:  provision  of  artificial 

1  Various  papers  by  Major  Gilbreth  have  been  collected  in  a  volume: 
Applied  Motion  Study.     1917. 

2  Dr.  Maurice  Bourrillon :  U Assistance  aux  Estropiis  et  aux  Mutilis,  en 
Danemark,  Su^de,  et  Norvkge.  Originally  published  in  1903;  reprinted,  with 
a  supplementary  note,  in  Comnient  Riiduquer  nos  Invalides  de  la  Guerre, 
1916. 
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appliances,  workrooms  for  men  and  women,  a  home  for  chil- 
dren from  the  provinces,  and  a  school  for  children.  Similar  in- 
stitutions have  been  established  in  other  Scandinavian  cities  and 
in  Germany.  The  Scandinavian  experience,  says  Dr.  Bourrillon, 
indicates  that  about  half  the  cripples  can  be  put  in  position  to 
earn  their  living  and  that  the  other  half  can  earn  something. 
There  are  no  lame  beggars,  he  says,  in  the  streets  of  Copen- 
hagen and  Stockholm  and  Christiania. 

While  these  institutions  are  suggestive,  and  their  results  en- 
couraging, they  have  only  a  limited  application  to  plans  for 
crippled  soldiers.  Their  clientele  is  composed  largely  of  children 
and  congenital  cripples;  the  total  number  of  adults  affected  is 
small,  and  the  occupations  in  which  training  for  adults  is  given 
are  limited;  many  of  the  men  who  are  trained  are  kept  in  the 
institution  and  do  not  undertake  to  compete  with  the  able-bodied 
under  ordinary  working  conditions. 

Interesting  small  experiments  have  been  made  elsewhere,  here 
and  there,  as  in  the  Maximilien  Hospital  of  Petrograd,  where 
since  1897  cripples  have  been  taught  several  trades — especially, 
with  considerable  success,  the  making  of  prosthetic  appliances. 
It  is  Belgium,  however,  which  before  the  war  had  done  the  most 
advanced  work  in  the  reeducation  of  industrial  cripples,  in  the 
famous  school  at  Charleroi  and  the  Institut  de  Brabant.  The 
teachers  from  these  schools  have  exercised  a  marked  influence 
on  the  development  of  training  for  war  cripples  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  the  Belgian  institutions  on  French  soil. 

A  short-lived  experiment  in  training  adult  cripples  had  been 
made  in  the  United  States  before  the  war.  A  trade  school  was 
opened  in  New  York  City  in  1912,  but — for  reasons  which  in 
no  way  invalidate  the  theory  on  which  it  was  based — it  was  not 
successful  and  soon  went  out  of  existence. 

Plan  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 

In  1916  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  was  instructed 
to  make  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  training  for  injured  persons.    Its 
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report  was  issued  in  February,  1917,  on  the  eve  of  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 

The  board  found  that  there  were  few  serious  accidents  in  the 
skilled  trades,  with  the  possible  exception  of  carpentry,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  disabling  injuries  occur  among  men  with 
little  or  no  trade  training,  including  many  immigrants  with  little 
general  education  as  well;  also  that  most  industrial  accidents 
occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty,  when  men  are 
still  generally  susceptible  to  training,  "that  is,  motor  coordina- 
tions and  reactions  can  be  established  as  habits,  and  degrees  of 
skill,  depending  upon  the  capacities  of  individuals,  can  be  at- 
tained." These  considerations  point  to  the  need  for  providing 
opportunities  for  vocational  education  after  injury  and  give  a 
basis  for  hoping  that  good  results  may  be  expected. 

To  provide  such  opportunities  it  was  recommended  that  a 
bureau  for  the  training  of  persons  whose  earning  capacity  has 
been  destroyed  or  impaired  by  industrial  accident  or  disease  be 
established  in  the  Board  of  Education.  This  bureau  should  co- 
operate with  existing  agencies  that  deal  with  injured  persons, 
but  it  should  also  be  empowered  to  establish  new  agencies  if 
necessary,  and  to  establish  special  classes  in  existing  schools.  It 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  handi- 
capped in  regard  to  choice  of  an  occupation  and  other  matters; 
and  it  should  provide  traveling  teachers,  to  supervise  the  instruc- 
tion offered  in  schools  or  workshops  all  over  the  State.  At  the 
outset  probably  two  such  traveling  supervisors  would  be  needed: 
one  for  operations  connected  with  textile  manufacture ;  the  other 
for  those  machine  operations  which  are  involved  in  a  variety  of 
semiskilled  occupations. 

Massachusetts  passed  two  laws  in  the  session  of  1917-18  for 
the  training  of  disabled  persons.  One,  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
incapacitated  for  earning  a  living  through  industrial  accident, 
established  a  division  in  the  department  of  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board,  to  aid  them  "in  obtaining  such  education,  training, 
and  employment  as  will  tend  to  restore  their  capacity  to  earn  a 
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livelihood."  This  division  may  "cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Government,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Education 
may  establish  or  maintain,  or  assist  in  establishing  or  maintain- 
ing, in  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  common- 
wealth, such  courses  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  and  otherwise 
may  act  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  act."  The  other  law  is  "to  provide  for  the 
training  and  instruction  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  by  the 
commonwealth  and  the  federal  government."  The  Board  of 
Education  is  directed  to  establish  a  division  for  this  purpose. 
The  governor  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  this  division  "any 
State  hospital,  school,  or  workshop";  the  Board  of  Education 
is  empowered  to  make  agreements  for  the  use  of  existing  fa- 
cilities, to  provide  others,  and  to  employ  qualified  teachers; 
$10,000  is  appropriated  for  its  expenses  for  the  present  year. 

Recently  Crippled  Men 

The  experience  of  charitable  societies,  almshouses,  special  em- 
ployment bureaus,  and  vagrancy  officers  has  familiarized  us  with 
the  parasitic  type  of  cripple,  and  has  shown  how  easy  it  is  for 
the  man  who  loses  a  leg  or  an  arm  to  sink  into  discouragement, 
idleness,  pauperization.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  experience, 
supplemented  by  the  scientific  and  social  studies  that  have  been 
mentioned,  and  the  work  of  a  few  institutions,  has  furnished 
clues  to  the  kind  of  help  that  is  needed  to  prevent  deterioration 
and  demoralization.  Everyone  knows,  moreover,  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  cripples  who  by  their  own  unaided  energy  and 
initiative  and  courage  have  found  it  possible  to  keep  their  inde- 
pendence and  even  to  hold  enviable  positions.  There  are  many 
even  who  date  the  beginning  of  their  success  from  the  time  when 
a  crippling  injury  had  made  necessary  a  new  start  in  life. 

To  secure  more  definite  information  about  cripples  who  suc- 
ceed in  readjusting  themselves,  and,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  some 
idea  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  classes,  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  decided,  as  a  part  of 
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its  preliminary  work  in  the  summer  of  1917,  to  collect  personal 
histories  of  men  who  have  been  crippled  in  civil  life  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.^ 

Recently  crippled  men  and  men  of  military  age  were  sought, 
for  obvious  reasons.  Lists  were  secured  from  hospitals,  from 
the  Industrial  Commission,  and  from  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  and  investigators — who  were  all  university 
graduate  students — ^visited  the  men  to  get  their  stories. 

The  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  discover  the  economic  effect 
of  particular  injuries,  to  see  to  what  extent  men  who  have  suf- 
fered these  injuries  have  been  able  to  return  to  their  old  occu- 
pations or  to  take  up  others,  how  they  have  secured  the  training 
they  needed,  or  what  they  have  needed  which  they  were  not  able 
to  secure.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  always  frankly  ex- 
plained to  the  men,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  who 
were  suspicious  of  some  connection  with  the  Compensation 
Board,  they  told  their  stories  most  generously,  glad  to  make  this 
contribution  to  plans  for  the  welfare  of  crippled  soldiers  and 
sailors.  In  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  investi- 
gation was  made,  it  was  not  possible  to  verify  the  information 
secured  from  the  men  except  as  that  could  be  done  by  cross- 
examination,  and  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  make  re- 
peated visits — since  that  might  rouse  expectations  that  could  not 
be  fulfilled — for  the  sake  of  getting  details  overlooked  in  the  first 
interview.  For  this  reason  some  of  the  stories  are  incomplete, 
and  some  of  them  may  not  be  wholly  accurate.  In  general, 
however,  the  investigators  felt  that  they  succeeded  in  getting  at 
the  truth,  and  those  who  have  studied  the  collection  of  records 
feel  that  it  reveals  a  great  deal  about  the  critical  period  imme- 
diately following  a  serious  accident  in  the  life  of  a  grown  man. 

^  Since  this  study  was  made,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  made  an  investigation  of  123  compensation  cases  in  Massachusetts,  a  re- 
port of  which  is  published  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review.  July,  1918,  under  the 
title,  "What  Becomes  of  Men  Crippled  in  Industry?"  by  Carl  Hookstadt. 
This  material  tends  to  confirm  the  impressions  gained  from  the  investigation 
of  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  as  here  described. 
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Altogether  361  stories  were  gathered.^  Leaving  out  a  few 
cripples  with  whom  the  investigators  scraped  acquaintance  on 
the  street,  who  frequently  embroidered  their  tales  to  make  them 
more  entertaining;  leaving  out  also  those  whose  injury  was  of 
long  standing,  the  old  men  and  school-boys,  and  those  whose 
injury  was  only  temporary  in  character,  we  have  a  group  of  300 
men  permanently  disabled  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  who  in  age 
and  previous  circumstances  approximate  what  might  be  ex- 
pected among  disabled  soldiers. 

A  large  majority  had  suffered  only  minor  injuries — ^the  loss 
of  part  of  a  finger  or  so — which  would  hardly  be  considered 
worth  mentioning  in  connection  with  war  cripples,  but  among 
the  300  stories  are  many  of  men  who  have  had  serious  amputa- 
tions, and  there  are  examples  of  all  stages  and  varieties  of  re- 
adjustment.   The  injuries  were  as  follows: 

One  or  more  fingers 154 

Left  hand  12 

Left  arm  13 

Right  hand  14 

Right  arm  13 

Hand  (not  specified  which)  2 

Toes   9 

Foot  (in  one  case,  both  feet)  20 

Leg   63 

Total  300 

Economic  Readjustment 

In  studying  these  records  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  re- 
adjustments the  men  have  made  they  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  groups: 

1.  Working  at  the  same  occupation  as  before  their  injury 113 

2.  Working,  but  at  a  different  occupation 92 

3.  Learning  a  trade  or  profession  7 

4.  Not  working,  for  various  reasons 88 

Total    300 

1  A  study  of  these  361  records,  made  by  John  Culbert  Faries,  was  issued 
bv  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  on  January  18, 
1918,  as  one  of  its  publications.  (Series  I,  No.  2.)  The  analysis  which  is 
used  in  our  text  is  based  on  an  independent  study  made  by  Miss  Brandt  of 
the  300  cases  among  these  361  which  most  nearly  approach  the  situation  of 
disabled  soldiers. 
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It  was  thought  in  advance  that  it  would  be  important  to  find 
out  what  proportion  of  the  men  had  returned  to  their  former 
employers,  either  in  their  former  positions  or  in  some  other 
capacity,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  that  was  an  item  of  little 
significance.  Most  of  these  men  were  working  in  factories  or 
other  establishments  employing  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
and  at  occupations  requiring  little  skill.  The  men  who  feed  or 
tend  machines  are  the  most  numerous  group  of  all.  Such  work 
requires  very  little  training.  Whether  a  man  goes  back  to  the 
same  machine  or  to  another  demanding  no  more  experience, 
whether  he  goes  back  to  the  same  shop  or  another,  seems  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  chance.  Even  among  the  more  skilled  men 
it  seems  to  be  a  much  less  important  matter  in  a  city  like  New 
York  than  might  be  anticipated.  Some  had  been  working  only 
a  short  time  in  the  place  where  they  were  injured.  Some  seem 
to  prefer  to  change  frequently.  Some  took  this  opportunity  to 
look  around  and  find  something  better.  Some  went  back  to  the 
old  place  for  a  short  time  and  then  left  for  a  better  position. 
Several  said  that  they  "could  have  gone  back"  if  they  had  so 
desired.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  mobility  in 
the  labor  force  which  these  cripples  represent. 

To  get  at  what  we  are  especially  interested  in,  vis.,  to  what 
extent  these  cripples  have  succeeded  in  making  satisfactory  re- 
adjustments since  their  injury,  we  may  divide  them  roughly  into 
four  groups: 

(1)  Those  who  may  be  regarded  as  having  made  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment, whose  situation  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  it  was  before  their  injury ; 

(2)  Those  who,   although  in  a  less   favorable  economic   situation  than 
before,  have  made  a  partial  readjustment; 

(3)  Those  in  whose  cases  the  outcome  is  not  yet  apparent; 

(4)  Those  who,  at  any  rate  thus  far,  have  been  unsuccessful  in  readjust- 
ing themselves. 

In  the  first  group  we  include  those  who  are  working  at  the 
same  or  better  wages,  whether  in  their  old  occupation  or  a  new 
one ;  those  who,  though  not  working  now,  confidently  expect  to 
go  back  to  work  when  they  get  ready  to ;  those  who  can  give  up 
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work  without  disadvantage;  and  the  very  few  who  are  learning 
a  trade  or  continuing  their  general  education.  In  the  second 
group  are  those  who,  though  working,  are  earning  less— often 
much  less — than  formerly;  in  the  third,  those  whose  present 
physical  condition  makes  it  uncertain  what  the  outcome  will  be; 
leaving  in  the  fourth  group,  of  the  unsuccessful,  those  who  are 
not  now  working  and  for  whose  unemployment  there  is  no  ob- 
vious explanation.    The  result  is  the  following  table: 

«  T-  e^  Injury 

Present  Economic  Situation  jj^„^  p^q^  Total 

Fingers    or  Arm    Toes    or  Leg    Number     Per  cent. 

1.  Satisfactory  adjustment,  situ- 

ation as  good  or  better. ...     120         19         9        23         171  57 

2.  Partial     readjustment,     situa- 

tion less  favoraMe 16         17        ..         15  48  16 

3.  Outcome  not  yet  apparent...        5  2        ^         20  27  9 

4.  Unsuccessful  in  making  read- 

justment         13         16       .•        25  54  18 

Total   154         54         9        83         300  100 

According  to  this  analysis  considerably  over  half  the  men 
whose  stories  we  have  secured  (179,  or  57  per  cent)  have  al- 
ready made  their  own  adjustments  and  are  only  slightly  inca- 
pacitated, if  at  all,  in  earning  a  living.  Some  are  even  in  a 
better  position  than  they  were  before  the  injury,  because  of  the 
occasion  it  has  been  for  making  a  change  of  occupation  or  be- 
cause it  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  initiative.  Some 
are  doing  their  work  with  greater  difficulty,  though  not  seri- 
ously handicapped.  Most  of  the  first  group,  however,  are  in 
about  the  same  economic  situation  as  before  they  were  crippled. 
In  the  time  that  has  passed  since  their  accident — ranging  from 
three  months  to  two  years  and  a  half — ^they  have  succeeded  in 
virtually  obliterating  its  effects  as  a  factor  in  their  economic  life. 

Sixteen  per  cent  more  are  working  and  earning  something. 
Some  of  thes*i  will  undoubtedly  pass  up  into  the  successful  class 
in  the  course^of  time;  some  of  them,  however,  will  drift  in  the 
other  direction  and  become  more  helpless  and  dependent  if  they 
are  left  to  themselves. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  men  (9  per  cent)  are  still  under  treat- 
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ment,  not  yet  in  condition  to  work,  or  they  are  ill,  or — in  several 
cases  of  loss  of  leg — "the  other  leg  is  troubling  him." 

This  leaves  about  one-sixth  of  the  300  men  (18  per  cent) 
who  thus  far  have  been  definitely  unsuccessful  in  readjusting 
themselves.  Possible  explanations  for  their  failure  will  be  con- 
sidered in  other  connections. 

The  proportion  of  successes  and  failures  would  be  expected 
to  vary  considerably  with  the  nature  of  the  injury.  Disregard- 
ing the  cases  of  partial  readjustment  and  those  in  which  the 
outcome  is  not  yet  clear  (groups  2  and  3  in  the  table  on  the 
preceding  page)  the  percentages  are  as  follows: 

Percentages 

All  Hand  Foot 

Present  Situation  Cases        Fingers        or  Arm       or  Leg 

Satisfactory   58  78     .  35  28 

Unsatisfactory  18  8  30  30 

Loss  of  Fingers  or  Toes 

The  mere  loss  of  a  finger,  or  even  of  three  or  four  fingers, 
seems  to  make  little  difference  to  these  men,  and  it  seems  to 
make  little  difference  whether  it  is  on  the  right  hand  or  the 
left.  After  the  amputation  of  a  finger,  however,  the  neighbor- 
ing fingers  are  frequently  left  stiff  and  are  more  troublesome 
than  the  lack  of  the  one  that  is  gone.  There  is  a  skilled  ribbon 
weaver,  for  example,  who  has  lost  his  right  index  finger  and 
does  not  miss  it  in  the  least,  but  is  bothered  by  the  stiffened 
middle  finger.  The  great  majority  of  the  154  men  among  these 
300  who  have  had  injuries  to  the  fingers  have  gone  back  to  their 
former  work  or  have  easily  found  another  position.  The  acci- 
dent is  only  an  incident  in  their  lives,  not  a  crisis.  Tp  enumer- 
ate the  occupations  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  since  their 
injury  is  hardly  necessary,  for  it  is  evident  that  such  injuries 
do  not  ordinarily  incapacitate  a  man  for  industria  and  commer- 
cial occupations.  In  the  case  of  an  artist,  a  dentist,  a  surgeon, 
however,  even  a  trifling  injury  to  a  finger  might  mean  pro- 
fessional disaster. 

The  loss  of  one  or  two  toes  may  be  a  trivial  injury,  or  it  may 
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interfere  seriously  with  earning  capacity  for  a  long  time.  The 
nine  men  among  our  300  who  had  lost  toes  were  back  at  work, 
but  several  of  them  said  that  they  still  had  considerable  pain 
and  were  doing  their  work  only  with  difficulty.  One  of  them, 
an  unskilled  laborer,  went  back  to  his  old  employer,  but  the 
place  where  he  was  put  to  dig  was  damp  and  that  hurt  his  lame 
foot  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  The  forced  change  was 
no  disadvantage,  however,  for  he  found  a  place  at  three  dollars 
a  day  instead  of  two. 

A  genial  German-American  who  has  for  many  years  been  a 
successful  butcher's  salesman  at  $20  a  week  finds  it  hard  to 
stand  all  day,  and  says  that  the  pain  in  his  foot  bothers  him 
so  that  he  gets  his  accounts  mixed  up  and  has  to  stay  after 
hours  to  straighten  them  out.  He  is  worried  lest  his  employer 
may  get  impatient  with  him.  It  is  probable  that  the  surgical 
treatment  he  has  had  from  two  hospitals  and  from  several  pri- 
vate physicians  has  been  at  fault  and  that  he  needs  skilled  medi- 
cal attention. 

Loss  of  Foot  or  Leg 

The  loss  of  an  entire  foot  or  leg  is  often  less  serious  than 
one  might  anticipate.  Crippling  from  a  stiff  knee  or  badly 
set  bones  may  be  more  disabling.  If  the  surgical  work  is  suc- 
cessful, the  amputation  below  the  thigh,  and  the  artificial  leg 
is  skilfully  fitted,  a  man  can  do  almost  anything  he  has  ever 
been  able  to  do.  We  have  heard  of  a  "one-legged'*  base-^ball 
team  in  New  York  City,  and  one  of  our  men  mentioned  that 
he  plays  tennis  and  base-ball  with  friends  who  have  all  their 
members.  One  man,  a  Jewish  upholsterer,  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "if  a  man  has  any  will  power"  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  loss  of  a  leg  should  handicap  him  at  all.  He  himself  went 
back  to  his  own  work  eight  months  after  his  accident  and  five 
days  after  getting  his  artificial  leg. 

The  will  power,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  adequate,  and 
sometimes  there  are  complicating  diseased  conditions  which 
make  complete  recovery  impossible.     Such  a  case  is  that  of  a 
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middle-aged  man  who  had  been  a  semi-invalid  because  of  dia- 
betes before  losing  his  leg,  and  will  probably  never  be  well 
agam.  Sometimes  also  the  judgment  is  faulty  in  deciding  on 
plans,  as  was  the  case  with  the  haberdasher  who  put  his  compen- 
sation money  into  a  jitney  business  in  St.  Louis  and  did  not 
make  a  success  of  it,  and  is  now  supported  by  his  father. 

After  the  loss  of  a  foot  or  a  leg  an  artificial  substitute  is 
almost  indispensable  to  success.  It  seems  to  be  much  more  im- 
portant to  replace  a  leg  than  an  arm.  Crutches  interfere  with 
the  free  use  of  arms  and  hands  and  moreover  give  an  air  of 
disability  which  is  practically  a  serious  handicap. 

Among  the  300  men  we  are  studying  the  83  who  have  lost 
a  foot  or  a  leg  do  not  make  as  favorable  a  showing  as  would 
be  expected:  only  28  per  cent  of  them  have  made  what  can  be 
called  a  satisfactory  readjustment — ^less  than  the  proportion 
among  the  men  who  have  lost  a  hand  or  arm — and  30  per  cent 
of  them  are  not  working  at  all.  One  explanation  for  this  is 
that  many  of  them,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  no  arti- 
ficial leg.  This  is  true  of  nearly  half  of  the  men  who  are  idle. 
Another  probable  explanation  is  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
men  who  have  lost  a  leg  have  had  the  advantage  of  compen- 
sation— only  19  out  of  63 — while  nearly  all  of  the  accidents  to 
hands  and  arms — 43  out  of  52 — were  industrial  injuries  which 
received  compensation.  Occupations  covered  by  the  compensa- 
tion law  are  more  apt  to  produce  injuries  to  the  upper  limbs 
than  to  the  lower. 

The  occupations  represented  among  the  34  'leg  cripples"  who 
are  working  are  the  following:  electrician  (superintendent  of 
works),  upholsterer,  dental  mechanic,  carpenter;  a  baker,  a 
butcher,  a  painter,  an  automobile  mechanic,  all  four  of  whom 
have  their  own  business;  owner  of  store  (2),  elevator  repairer, 
worker  in  cement  mill,  operator  on  artificial  flowers,  folding 
paper,  flagman,  timekeeper,  watchman,  kitchen  assistant  (2), 
driver  (2),  helper  on  truck  and  on  mail  wagon,  laborer  (2), 
elevator  operator  (3),  pedler  (2),  odd  jobs  (4). 

The  first  two  in  this  list  are  not  handicapped  at  all.     The 
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dental  mechanic  is  a  Russian  Jew  who  had  earned  from  $25  to 
$30  a  week  before  his  accident.  His  wages  now  are  only  $18 
because,  his  employer  says,  "he  can't  move  around  so  well" ;  but 
the  investigator  got  the  impression  that  he  was  worth  as  much 
as  ever,  and  that  his  lameness  was  merely  made  an  excuse  for 
the  reduction  in  wages.  The  carpenter  is  earning  as  much  as 
before.  One  of  the  storekeepers,  a  former  brakeman,  has  al- 
ready had  three  stores  in  different  places  in  two  years  and  a 
half.  He  says  he  is  "making  a  living,"  but  it  is  probably  not 
as  good  a  one  as  his  wages  of  $28  provided.  He  says  that 
the  railroad  had  promised  to  find  som^  employment  for  him, 
but  had  not  yet  done  so. 

The  baker,  butcher,  painter,  and  automobile  mechanic,  who 
have  their  own  businesses,  are  not  handicapped,  or  do  not  expect 
to  be  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  recovered.  The  painter  is  a  Rus- 
sian Jew  of  strong  character  and  decided  opinions.  He  has  lost 
both  legs  above  the  knee,  one  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  the  other 
recently,  as  a  result  of  gangrene.  He  walks  a  mile  or  so  every 
day  and  employs  three  or  four  men.  He  thinks  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  painter  who  loses  a  leg  should  give  up  his  trade  but 
that  a  one-armed  man  could  not  do  the  work. 

The  rest  of  the  list  has  a  familiar  look,  including  as  it  does 
the  unskilled  low-paid  work  into  which  cripples  naturally  drift 
unless  they  have  such  special  ability  or  such  traits  of  character 
as  are  represented  by  the  first  three.  Some  of  these  were  doing 
nothing  better  before  their  injury,  but  two  of  the  elevator  oper- 
ators had  been  a  machinist  and  a  driller  at  good  wages ;  the  men 
doing  odd  jobs  had  been  respectively  stonemason,  driller,  switch- 
repairer,  longshoreman;  one  of  the  pedlers  had  been  a  skilled 
tailor.  The  bill-poster  who  is  working  for  his  old  employer  folding 
paper  says  that  he  is  earning  $12.67  per  week,  but  as  this  is  the 
amount  to  which  he  would  be  regularly  entitled  under  the  com- 
pensation law  the  probability  is  that  what  he  calls  wages  is  his 
compensation  money.  He  seems  to  be  a  dull  man,  without  ambi- 
tion, and  content  with  his  present  situation. 
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Loss  of  Hand  or  Arm 

The  loss  of  a  left  hand  or  arm  is  more  serious,  other  things 
being  equal,  than  the  loss  of  a  foot  or  a  leg,  and  the  loss  of  the 
right  hand  or  arm — or  the  left  in  case  of  a  left-handed  person — is 
the  most  serious  of  all  the  losses  of  a  single  member.  Even  in 
so  serious  a  case,  however,  the  physical  disability  seems  to  be  the 
least  important  factor  in  determining  the  degree  of  incapacity. 

The  brightest  prospects  among  all  the  men  whose  stories  we 
have  are  those  of  a  young  Hungarian  whose  right  hand  was  cut 
off  at  the  wrist  in  consequence  of  an  accident  while  operating  a 
chair-embossing  machine.  While  still  in  the  hospital  he  taught 
himself  to  write  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  went  to  visit  his 
sister  in  another  town  for  convalescence  he  took  a  clerical  posi- 
tion at  $12  a  week  to  pass  the  time.  He  got  his  compensation 
in  a  lump  sum  and  used  it  to  establish  his  father  and  mother  in 
a  bakery.  He  had  begun  a  night  course  in  architecture  before 
his  accident.  His  old  employer  offered  to  take  him  back  as  fore- 
man's assistant  at  increased  wages,  but  the  bakery  is  prospering 
and  he  wants  to  be  an  architect,  so  he  has  decided  to  complete 
the  four  years*  course  of  training  for  that  profession.  He  would 
be  glad  to  teach  any  other  cripple  all  that  he  has  learned. 

The  men  in  this  group  who  have  returned  to  their  former 
work  are  an  express  clerk,  a  sign  painter,  a  steamfitter,  a  boiler- 
maker's  helper  (at  increased  wages),  a  baker,  two  pressmen,  two 
paper  cutters,  and  another  machine  operator. 

Those  who  are  working  at  something  different  at  about  the 
same  wages  as  formerly  are :  a  former  press  boy,  who  has  become 
a  clerk ;  a  baker,  who  is  now  a  stableman ;  a  laborer,  who  is  now 
a  watchman. 

Five  have  made  a  change  to  their  financial  advantage: 

(1)  A  former  pressman  is  earning  a  dollar  a  week  more  in 
a  bookbindery ; 

(2)  A  porter  has  become  an  iceman,  with  an  increase  of  $15 
per  month; 

(3)  A  blacksmith  has  a  position  with  a  water-meter  company; 

(4)  A  boy  who  is  working  with  a  printer  has  received  over 
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$2,000  in  compensation.  The  commission,  in  awarding  it,  ad- 
vised his  parents  to  have  him  learn  a  trade.  He  is  getting  more 
wages  with  the  printer  than  he  did  in  his  former  position,  where 
he  fed  a  paper-cutting  machine,  and  he  has  a  chance  to  learn  the 
trade  if  he  will ; 

( 5 )  An  iron-worker  has  found  a  supervising  position,  but  he 
says  he  got  it  "through  influence"  and  does  not  seem  confident 
that  he  will  be  able  to  keep  it. 

The  rest  who  are  at  work  (15)  are  in  the  familiar  unprofitable 
positions: 

Five  are  watchmen,  who  had  been — one  an  electrician,  one  a 
driver,  three  laborers ; 

Two  are  messengers,  who  had  been  machine  hands  in  factories ; 

Two  are  pedlers,  formerly  a  baker  and  a  wool-carder ; 

A  switchman  is  tending  a  machine ; 

A  press  feeder  is  now  a  checker ; 

Another  machine  tender  is  selling  soda  water; 

A  Scotch  engineer  is  earning  only  about  half  his  former  wages, 
doing  light  work  in  the  storeroom,  but  he  has  $4,500  compensa- 
tion, his  company  gave  him  an  artificial  arm,  and  he  is  not 
anxious  about  the  future ; 

A  horseshoer  and  an  iron-worker  are  also  doing  light  work  or 
odd  jobs  for  meager  wages. 

The  Men  Who  Are  Better  Off  Since  Their  Injury 

A  substantial  number  among  these  300  men  are  in  a  more 
favorable  economic  position  now  than  they  were  before  they  were 
crippled.  There  are  61  who  may  be  so  described,  including  those 
who  are  earning  more  than  formerly,  whether  at  the  same  or  a 
different  occupation,  those  who  have  gone  into  business  for  them- 
selves, and  those  who  are  learning  a  trade.  This  is  one  in  five 
of  the  total  number.    Eleven  have  had  major  amputations. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  much  of  this  improvement  is  due 
to  the  accident.  In  some  cases  the  increased  wages  merely  rep- 
resent the  general  increase  which  has  been*  taking  place  in  the 
last  three  years.    In  others  the  increase  would  have  come  to  the 
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particular  man  concerned,  whether  he  had  been  injured  or  not, 
as  an  incident  to  his  longer  service.  Even  those  cases  are  sig- 
nificant, because  they  show  that  the  injury  has  at  least  not  inter- 
fered with  normal  progress  or  has  not  put  the  man  out  of  the 
running  in  competition  for  the  higher  rates. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  unexpected  ways  in  which  an 
accident  may  affect  a  man's  fortunes  is  offered  by  the  romantic 
story  of  a  forty-year-old  Hungarian  who  lost  part  of  one  finger 
with  the  result  that  another  finger  was  left  sore  and  stiff.  He 
had  been  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Austrian  army,  but  had  lost  his 
property,  fallen  into  debt,  and  left  the  army.  After  coming  to 
America  he  earned  a  living  as  an  instructor  in  riding  schools, 
but  at  the  time  of  his  accident  he  had  fallen  to  the  position  of 
common  laborer.  He  went  back  to  work  in  four  days  and  might 
be  there  still,  at  $10.50  per  week,  if  he  had  not  beea  discharged 
the  day  after  his  compensation  was  awarded.  He  was  out  of 
work  for  six  months,  and  his  family  was  reduced  to  actual  want. 
Then  he  found  another  position  at  unskilled  labor.  It  happened 
that  the  superintendent  here  was  interested  in  horses,  and  to  that 
our  friend  attributes  the  fact  that  he  has  been  promoted  to  be 
a  pumper,  at  about  $26  per  week. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  though  these  are  fewer  than  might 
be  hoped  and  expected,  the  accident  itself  is  clearly  directly  re- 
sponsible for  a  brighter  prospect,  either  because  it  has  supplied 
a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  jolted  the  man  out  of  his  comfortable 
rut,  or  because  the  compensation  has  provided  capital  allowing 
for  investment  in  a  business  or  further  education. 

The  list  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  something  better  is 
short,  and  includes  only  one  man  with  a  major  amputation: 

Occupation 

before  Training 

Age  Injury  Accident  to  be 

17  Two  fingers  right  hand Machine  feeder       Tool  maker 

18  Two  fingers  partially Machine  feeder       Tailor 

21  Three  fingers  partially  Machine  feeder        Iron-worker 

22  One  finger  Pressman  Cloth  cutter 

19  Three  fingers   Machine  feeder        Bookkeeper 

17      One  finger  Upholsterer  In  High  School 

19      Right  hand   Machine  hand  Architect 
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The  men  who  have  gone  into  business  for  themselves  are  the 
following: 

Two  have  bought  farms,  one  of  whom  was  a  machine  hand, 
the  other  an  electric  lineman ; 

A  man  who  had  been  president  of  a  bakery  company  has 
acquired  a  butcher  shop,  not  with  his  compensation  money,  how- 
ever, but  through  help  from  his  son ; 

Another  baker  (foreman)  who  lost  his  left  arm  has  bought 
two  tenement  houses  with  his  compensation  money,  and  now 
looks  after  his  property ; 

A  driver  has  gone  into  the  milk  business ; 

A  middle-aged  foreman  in  a  machine  shop  has  begun  trading 
in  machines ; 

A  printer  has  become  a  real  estate  agent  and  editor  of  a  local 
paper ; 

Three  men  are  keeping  small  general  stores:  a  brakeman  who 
has  lost  his  left  leg;  an  insurance  agent  whose  left  foot  was 
injured,  and  a  machine  hand  who  lost  a  single  finger  and  was  not 
incapacitated  for  his  former  occupation ; 

Finally,  a  man  who  had  been  a  machinist  explains  his  present 
apparent  idleness  by  claiming  to  be  an  inventor. 

Apparent  Needs  of  the  Men 

Throughout  the  investigation  the  visitors  were  on  the  look- 
out for  indications  of  what  these  cripples  need. 

The  most  common  and  most  obvious  need  was  for  advice  and 
encouragement.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions  the  men  seemed 
to  have  little  ambition  and  little  imagination  about  what  they 
might  do.  Some  of  those  who  had  received  compensation  had 
already  wasted  the  money  or  were  using  it  up  without  looking 
ahead  to  the  time  when  it  would  stop.  Very  few  were  making 
any  effort  to  increase  their  value  in  the  labor  market.  Many 
showed  signs  of  having  become  already  dependent  in  spirit.  Wise 
counsel  and  stimulus,  persistently  and  patiently  applied,  not  spas- 
modically, but  throughout  the  critical  period  of  readjustment, 
seems  to  be  the  fundamental  element  in  a  program  for  cripples. 
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For  men  who  are  crippled  in  civil  life  this  might  be  supplied  by 
the  social  service  departments  of  hospitals,  though  very  little 
apparently  is  done  by  them  in  this  direction  as  yet  in  New  York ; 
and  also  by  a  social  service  department  attached  to  the  Compen- 
sation Board. 

No  count  has  been  made  of  the  cases  in  which  advice  or  per- 
sonal service  of  some  sort  would  be  of  advantage,  because  it 
would  have  included  nearly  all.  For  the  other  simple  needs  the 
following  table  shows  the  relative  prevalence  in  the  different 
groups: 

Injury 
Hand  or  Foot  or 

Apparently  IN  Need  OF  Fingers       arm       Toes  leg        Total 

Training    17  19  1  15  52 

General  financial  help 1  ..  ••  5  6 

Help  in  securing  an  artificial  limb.  ..  11  ..  21  32 
Help   in   finding  suitable   employ- 
ment     18  14  1  33  66 

Medical  attention 4  3  ..  5  12 

Total   different   cases   in   need   of 

some  kind  of  help 29  30  2  44  105 

Total  number  of  cases 154  54  9  83  300 

Percentage  in  need  of  help 19  56  . .  53  35 

This  is  not  a  group  of  applicants  for  charity  and  there  >vas 
very  little  evidence  of  need  of  financial  assistance,  except  in  some 
cases  to  secure  an  artificial  arm  or  leg.  Frequently  the  compen- 
sation money  is  all  used  for  living  expenses  as  it  comes  in  week 
by  week  and  when  the  time  arrives  for  getting  the  artificial  appli- 
ance there  is  no  provision  for  the  substantial  outlay  it  requires, 
and,  as  has  been  seen  above  (page  82)  many  of  the  accidents 
resulting  in  loss  of  a  leg  are  not  covered  by  the  compensation 
law.  There  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
eleven  men  put  down  as  needing  help  in  buying  a  hand  or  arm 
really  need  it  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  for  many  successful  one- 
armed  men  think  it  is  not  essential.  The  question  of  artificial 
fingers  does  not  arise,  except  for  esthetic  considerations. 

There  would  hardly  be  any  question  in  regard  to  the  21  who 
are  said  to  need  a  foot  or  a  leg,  since  an  artificial  substitute  is 
almost  indispensable  when  those  members  are  gone.     Whether 
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the  expense  should  be  met  by  philanthropy,  by  relatives,  by  the 
men  themselves,  is  a  question  which  could  be  answered  in  each 
case  only  after  further  investigation  with  that  in  mind.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  figures  is  merely  that  here  are  32  men  out  of  a 
total  of  137  who  have  had  'major  amputations  within  the  last 
three  years,  some  of  whom  have  received  compensation  or  dam- 
ages, who  have  not  fitted  themselves  with  an  artificial  limb  and 
who  seem  in  danger  of  going  without  it  to  their  disadvantage. 

A  few  of  the  men — 12  or  14  in  all — are  obviously  in  need  of 
surgical  or  medical  attention  which  they  are  not  receiving.  Many 
more  are  under  treatment,  but  these  12  or  14  are  cases  in  which 
conditions  which  seem  serious  to  an  intelligent  la}rman  are  being 
neglected,  sometimes  after  a  discouraging  history  of  various  ex- 
periences with  hospital,  dispensary,  and  private  physicians.        ' 

The  proportion  of  men  who  need  training  for  a  new  occupation 
is  an  important  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
investigation.  It  is  not  a  simple  one  to  answer.  As  we  have 
seen,  over  half  of  all  are  at  least  as  well  off,  economically,  as  they 
were  before  their  injury.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  doing 
only  low  grade  work.  In  selecting  those  who  need  training  we 
might  include  all  who  have  never  been  trained  to  do  anything  as 
well  as  those  whose  injury  has  made  necessary  a  change  of  occu- 
pation, disregarding  ability  and  attitude  and  other  possible  con- 
siderations. This  would  be  an  extremely  academic  and  arbi- 
trary procedure.  For  practical  purposes  what  is  desirable  is  the 
number  who,  being  without  a  profitable  trade  or  occupation, 
might  be  disposed  to  spend  the  time  and  effort  needed  to  acquire 
one  and  give  promise  of  sufficient  ability  to  warrant  the  invest- 
ment. On  this  basis,  52  have  been  selected  out  of  the  300.  as 
being  possible  candidates  for  trade  training.  A  few  of  these  are 
skilled  men  whose  injury  has  incapacitated  them  for  the  occupa- 
tion they  know — ^a  weaver,  a  machinist,  and  a  carpenter,  for 
example,  from  among  those  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  a  hand — 
but  most  of  them  are  unskilled  young  men  who  have  never  done 
anything  better  than  to  tend  a  machine  or  help  on  a  wagon,  but 
who  show  promise  of  ability  and  at  least  rudiments  of  ambition. 
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and  who  might  be  persuaded  to  join  a  trade  class.  In  many  of 
these  cases,  however,  the  economic  question  would  be  a  further 
problem  if  it  came  to  the  point  of  deciding,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  there  would  not  be  more  than  a  dozen  or  15  of  the  52  (and 
that  is,  also,  of  the  300)  who  would  actually  give  up  the  small 
present  wages  they  can  earn  for  the  sake  of  the  future  advantage. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  men  (66)  seem  to  be  in  need  of  assist- 
ance in  finding  suitable  employment.  This  includes  some  men 
who  are  now  at  work  but  in  inferior  positions.  The  investigators 
made  a  practice  of  telling  all  the  men  who  were  out  of  work,  or 
in  unsatisfactory  work,  about  the  Hudson  Guild  Employment 
Bureau.  Only  ten  of  them  applied  there  for  positions ;  and  only 
one  of  the  ten  was  placed.  He  took  a  position  as  gilder  but  left 
at  the  end  of  three  days  because  the  pay  was  small. 

Summary 

Before  the  war — ^to  summarize  the  knowledge  available  at  that 
time  for  our  guidance  in  planning  for  disabled  soldiers — educa- 
tional methods  for  teaching  blind  and  deaf  adults,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, had  been  developed,  and  enough  attention  had  been  given 
to  the  problems  of  crippled  men  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  what 
their  needs  are  and  how  to  meet  them. 

It  was  already  known,  though  not  widely  appreciated,  that  the 
loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  adult  life  is  very  apt  to  result  m  dis- 
couragement, deterioration  of  ability,  and  pauperization  of  spirit, 
unless  exceptional  strength  of  character  is  present  or  exceptional 
stimulus  and  direction  are  at  hand  to  counteract  the  natural  ten- 
dency. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clear  enough  that  the  usual 
demoralization  and  waste  is  not  inevitable,  but  that  it  can  be 
prevented  by  appropriate  precautions.  A  program  for  restora- 
tion to  economic  independence,  it  had  been  seen,  must  include 
these  elements: 

(1)  Skilful  surgical  treatment,  including  preparation  of  the  stump  to  re- 
ceive the  artificial  limb  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage ; 

(2)  Encouragement,  stimulus,  and  advice  about  the  future,  beginning  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  injury  takes  place ; 

(3)  Functional   reeducation,  as  the  essential  basis   for  performing  the 
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routine  of  every-day  life  and  for  returning  to  work,  whether  in  the  old  occu- 
pation or  a  new  one; 

(4)  Expert  advice  in  choosing  an  occupation,  in  order  that  future  eco- 
nomic relations  may  be  founded  on  the  firm  basis  of  productivity  rather  than 
on  the  insecure  reliance  of  pity  and  special  consideration;  with  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  in  resuming  the  former  occupation,  or  taking  up  one 
closely  allied  with  it; 

(5)  Opportunities  for  special  training  in  a  new  occupation  for  those  men 
who  are  incapacitated  for  returning  to  their  former  work; 

(6)  Facilities  for  placing  the  men  in  positions  where  they  will  be  of  the 
maximum  utility. 

Beginnings  had  been  made  in  working  out  the  practical  ways 
and  means  by  which  these  elements  of  the  program  could  be  pro- 
vided. A  few  specialists  had  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of 
surgical  and  orthopedic  treatment  and  of  functional  reeduca- 
tion. A  few  scientists  had  elaborated  instruments  of  precision 
to  aid  in  analyzing  the  requirements  of  a  process  and  the  poten- 
tial efficiency  of  a  man  in  performing  that  process.  A  few  social 
workers  had  experimented  in  supplying  imagination  and  stimulus 
and  in  hunting  out  occupations  adapted  to  men  with  certain 
handicaps. 

All  this,  however,  was  on  an  extremely  limited  scale.  Many 
problems  had  not  been  squarely  faced,  and  nowhere  was  there  in 
operation  a  comprehensive  program  for  men  disabled  in  civil  life. 
To  arrive  at  one  the  stimulus  of  the  unprecedented  conditions 
produced  by  the  war  was  needed,  to  shock  us  out  of  our  native 
apathy  and  neglect,  just  as  some  extraordinary  stimulus  is  re- 
quired for  the  ordinary  individual  cripple  before  he  will  draw 
on  his  reserves  of  character  and  intellect 


PART    III— CURRENT   DEVELOPMENTS 
IN    CERTAIN    COUNTRIES 


CHAPTER   IV 

Great  Britain 

General  Character  of  Development 

Before  the  present  war  Great  Britain,  like  other  countries,  had 
limited  its  provision  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  to  a  modest 
pension  on  discharge  from  the  service,  together  with  equipment 
with  an  artificial  limb  or  eye  when  that  was  recommended  by  the 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  case.  Private  societies  had  sup- 
plemented the  state  pensions  and  had  provided  certain  opportu- 
nities for  training  and  occupation. 

In  the  second  week  of  September,  1914,  the  first  men  were 
discharged  from  the  army  for  disabilities  incurred  in  the  present 
war,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  accustomed  methods 
would  be  inadequate  for  the  new  emergency,  even  if,  as  was  then 
hoped,  the  war  should  be  a  short  one.  Discussion  sprang  up,  in 
Parliament  and  outside,  private  societies  began  to  increase  their 
activities,  the  Government  appointed  committees  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  a  characteristically  British  development  was  soon 
under  way — ^too  deliberate,  undoubtedly,  for  the  urgency  of  the 
men's  needs,  but  nevertheless  one  of  steady  progress  toward  a 
comprehensive  and  adequate  system.  "At  least  we  can  never 
be  accused,"  says  the  War  Pensions  Gazette  of  November,  1917, 
"of  not  preserving  an  open  mind  and  not  being  ready  to  give  any 
scheme  a  chance." 

The  chief  features  in  this  development  have  been:  an  increase 
in  the  scale  of  pensions ;  an  extension  in  the  amount  of  responsi- 
bility assumed  by  the  state,  both  for  physical  treatment  and  for 
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reestablishment  in  civil  life;  the  creation  of  a  central  adminis- 
trative body  to  discharge  this  responsibility ;  the  organization  by 
this  central  authority  of  a  system  of  care,  by  coordinating  the 
scattered  elements  already  existing  in  departments  of  government 
and  private  agencies,  filling  up  the  gaps,  and  establishing  local 
machinery  for  the  functioning  of  the  system;  the  change  in  char- 
acter of  the  central  authority  itself,  from  a  nominally  "volun- 
tary" body  to  which  public  functions  were  entrusted,  to  a  regular 
department  of  the  government ;  and,  at  every  stage,  the  constant 
interplay  of  state  activity  and  private  effort,  resulting  in  a  sys- 
tem which  is  a  mosaic  of  the  two  elements,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  historian,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  disabled  man,  let  us 
hope,  as  Captain  Basil  Williams  points  out:^ 

What  is  lost  thereby  in  symmetry  and  logical  exactness  of  system  is 
compensated  for  by  a  minimum  of  dull  routine  and  by  the  introduction  of  a 
cheerful  human  element  into  a  concern  where  constant  freshness  of  outlook 
and  sympathetic  study  of  individual  cases  are  essential  to  success.  With  such 
a  combination  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  care  of  those  who  should  be 
sacred  to  us  will  not  be  stereotyped  into  a  dull  process  of  issuing  doles  over 
a  counter,  while  the  occasionally  foolish  and  harmful  actions  of  unthinking 
sentimentalists  will  be  curbed  by  the  orderly  dispositions  of  enlightened 
officials  and  men  of  science. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  war  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  disabled  men  has  been  associated  with  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  families  at  home  while  the  men  are  in  service,  and 
of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  other  dependents  in  case  of  death. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  war  the  claims  of  the  women  and 
children  appealed  as  the  most  urgent,  probably  because  it  was 
found  necessary  to  reassure  the  men  on  this  score  in  order  to 
get  recruits,  and  because  chronologically  disablement  is  a  much 
later  stage  than  enlistment.  It  was  probably  true,  as  a  "gallant" 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  said  some  time  later,  that,  "If 
there  was  one  thing  more  apparent  than  another  .  .•  .  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  it  was  the  stem  resolve  of  the  people  that 
never  again  in  the  country  should  be  seen  disabled  soldier  or 
sailor  begging  at  the  street  corner  as  was  witnessed  in  the  old 

1  In  his  article  on  Pensions  in  the  first  number  of  Recalled  to  Life, 
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days  after  the  Crimean  and  other  wars" ;  but  from  our  present 
point  of  view  the  attention  at  first  accorded  to  the  needs  of  the 
men  themselves  in  case  of  injury  seems  somewhat  incidental, 
and  it  was  only  gradually  that  this  subject  assumed  a  larger  place 
in  the  public  interest  and  in  parliamentary  deliberation. 

Chronologically,  the  development  of  the  English  system  falls 
into  three  periods: 

(1)  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Statutory  Committee  at  the  end  of  1915 ; 

(2)  The  year  1916,  during  which  the  Statutory  Committee 
worked  out  principles  of  treatment,  training  and  employment, 
and  set  up  a  network  of  local  committees ; 

(3)  From  January,  1917,  when  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  was 
established,  to  the  present  time. 

• 

First  Period:  To  the  End  of  1915 

Provisions  in  Force  in  August,  1^14 

The  scale  of  pensions  for  disability  which  was  in  force  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  was  that  laid  down  in  the  royal  warrant 
for  1913  and  in  the  corresponding  order  in  council,  the  execu- 
tive orders  establishing  the  pay,  appointment,  promotion,  etc.,  for 
the  army  and  for  the  navy  respectively.  The  royal  warrant  for 
1914,  which  was  issued  on  December  1,  made  no  change  in  the 
rates  for  the  army.  The  scale  for  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  is  found  in  Article  1162  of  either  warrant. 

This  article  provides  that  permanent  pensions  may  be  granted 
in  case  of  discharge  "on  account  of  wounds  or  injuries  or  sun- 
stroke received  in  action  or  in  the  performance  of  military  duty, 
or  on  account  of  blindness  caused  by  military  service,  or  of  dis- 
ease due  directly  and  wholly  to  war  service."  For  European 
soldiers  of  the  lowest  "class" — ^troopers,  privates,  gunners,  driv- 
ers, sappers  and  pioneers  in  the  Royal  Engineers — the  rate  per 
day  ranges  from  1  shilling  6  pence  to  2  shillings  6  pence  "if 
totally  incapab**  of  earning  a  livelihood,"  and  from  6  pence  to 
I  shilling  6  p«ice  in  case  of  partial  incapacity.    The  maximum 
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for  total  disability  in  the  highest  class  is  3  shillings  6  pence,  and 
the  scale  for  "non-European"  soldiers  is  lower  in  all  classes. 
Within  the  prescribed  range  the  pension  is  to  be  fixed  "according 
to  the  degree  of  the  injury  suffered,  the  length  of  the  man's 
service,  his  character,  and,  if  wounded,  any  peculiar  circum- 
stances attending  his  conduct  at  the  time  the  wound  was  re- 
ceived." In  the  case  of  slight  permanent  injury  a  gratuity  not 
exceeding  £100  may  be  awarded  in  lieu  of  a  pension. 

Provision  is  made  also  (Articles  1163-1170)  for  pensions  in 
case  of  discharge  on  account  of  other  disabilities  than  those 
named  in  Article  1162,  after  14  years'  service;  for  gratuities 
or  temporary  pensions,  which  under  certain  conditions  may  be 
made  permanent,  in  case  the  length  of  service  has  been  less 
than  14  years;  and  for  special  campaign  pensions. 

For  officers  who  have  "received  a  wound  in  action  which  has 
occasioned  the  loss  of  an  eye,  or  the  use  of  a  limb,"  gratuities 
are  provided,  ranging  from  £100  for  a  second  lieutenant  to 
£3,500  for  a  field  marshal.  Subject  to  certain  conditions  per- 
manent pensions  may  be  granted  to  such  officers  a  year  later, 
ranging  from  £70  to  £400,  with  "special"  rates  for  a  field  mar- 
shal or  a  general.  An  officer,  furthermore,  may  be  recommended 
for  a  pension  or  a  gratuity  "for  each  limb  or  eye"  of  which  he 
has  lost  the  use  through  wounds  received  in  action.  It  is  also 
provided  that  "an  officer  who  has  been  wounded  in  action,  and 
has  thereby  lost  an  eye,  a  limb,  or  a  tooth,  or  sustained  any  other 
injury  necessitating  the  use  of  an  artificial  appliance,  may  be 
granted  such  sum  as  our  Army  Council  shall  consider  sufficient 
to  defray  the  necessary  expense  of  providing  the  artificial  appli- 
ance."   (Articles  639-647.) 

Administration  of  these  provisions  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  it  had  been 
ever  since  pensions  had  been  given.  Chelsea  Hospital  is  the  in- 
stitution founded  by  Charles  II  on  the  model  of  the  Invalides  of 
Paris,  to  be  a  refuge  for  disabled  soldiers ;  and  when  the  practice 
of  giving  cash  payments  as  an  alternative  mocfe  of  assistance 
came  into  use — ^at  first  because  there  was  not  room  in  the  Hos- 
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pital  for  all  the  veterans  entitled  to  its  shelter — ^the  responsibility 
for  such  payments  was  naturally  entrusted  to  the  Qielsea 
commissioners.  - 

Within  the  limits  set  by  the  royal  warrant,  the  amount  of  an 
individual  pension  was  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  on  the  basis 
of  the  considerations  enumerated  above.  In  addition,  since  the 
South  African  War,  it  had  been  within  their  discretion  to  add 
sixpence  per  day  to  the  pension  of  a  private. 

When,  early  in  the  war,  the  War  Office  asked  the  Chelsea 
authorities  for  their  "views"  on  the  existing  system,  the  only 
change  they  suggested  was  that  this  discretionary  sixpence  should 
be  made  applicable  to  all  ranks  of  noncommissioned  officers  and 
men,  instead  of  being  limited  to  privates.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  existing  rates  had  been  established  in  1864,  and  that  the  only 
modification  in  the  50  years  had  been  the  allowance  of  this  addi- 
tional sixpence  since  1899;  so  that,  as  the  standard  of  comfort 
has  undoubtedly  risen  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has 
declined  during  the  half  century,  the  rates  do  not  "represent 
today  a  benefit  equivalent  to  that  provided  when  the  scale  was 
fixed  in  1864" ;  but  they  thought  that  if  the  discretionary  allow- 
ance were  applicable  to  all  ranks  that  would  suffice  for  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  and  that  "large  families"  should  be  helped  from  some 
other  fund.  As  to  the  advisability  of  discriminating  between 
married  and  single  men  in  the  amount  of  their  pension,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  War  Office,  the  board 
did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  this,  because  investiga- 
tion of  family  circumstances  would  be  "impracticable."^ 

In  the  navy  the  disability  pensions  were  administered  by  the 
Admiralty,  through  the  authorities  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  these  pensions,  soldiers  and  sailors  might  be 
insured  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Insurance  Fund.  Most  of  the 
new  army,  moreover,  had  as  civilians  been  insured  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  of  1911,  which  makes  insurance 
compulsory  for  all  whose  wages  are  less  than  £160  per  year,  and 

1  Correspondence  introduced  as  testimony  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  see  p.  103,  below. 
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were  entitled,  in  case  of  disability  incurred  in  service,  to  benefits 
under  that  act,  which  in  normal  cases  would  be  10  shillings  a 
week  for  26  weeks  and  5  shillings  a  week  thereafter  as  long  as 
they  were  totally  disabled,  up  to  the  age  of  70.  To  be  eligible 
for  the  benefit  they  must  have  been  insured  for  104  weeks  and 
have  paid  104  contributions.  Men  incapacitated  before  they  paid 
the  required  number  of  contributions  were  allowed  to  continue  to 
pay  until  they  had  made  it  up.  Men  who  had  been  insured  under 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Act  were  allowed  on  enlistment 
to  join  the  Army  and  Navy  Insurance  Fund,  in  which  conditions 
of  payment  were  a  little  more  favorable,  since  the  army  paid 
half  the  weekly  contribution,  as  compared  with  the  civil  employ- 
er's three-sevenths;  and  the  army  contribution  was  accepted  as 
keeping  the  man  insured  after  that. 

First   Steps   in   Parliament 

Toward  midnight  on  August  31,  1914,  Mr.  Hamar  Green- 
wood, who  had  been  trying  since  5  o'clock  **to  get  a  chance  to 
speak,"  made  a  spirited  plea  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  in- 

0 

creasing  the  rates  of  separation  allowances  and  of  pensions  for 
the  disabled  and  for  the  dependents  of  those  who  should  be  killed, 
announcing  at  the  end  of  his  speech:  "I  intend  to  keep  pounding 
at  the  government,  ...  I  intend  to  stump  the  country  on  it,  if 
necessary,  and  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  government  if  neces- 
sary." His  particular  proposal  in  regard  to  the  disabled  was  "a 
minimum  of  20  shillings  per  week  as  long  as  the  disability  lasts." 
A  member  for  Portsmouth  spoke  to  the  same  purpose  in  behalf 
of  sailors,  and  both  pleas  were  supported  by  Sir  Clement  Kin- 
loch-Cooke. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Barnes  asked  the  Prime  Minister  "if  the 
government  has  considered  the  question  of  making  adequate  pro- 
vision for  those  crippled,  or  for  the  widows  of  those  killed  at  the 
front,  say,  on  the  basis  of  the  Compensation  Act."  Mr.  Asquith 
assured  him  that  "These  cases  will  be  properly  provided  for,  but 
certain  aspects  of  the  matter  are  still  under  consideration."  On 
being  pressed  further  by  another  member  about  the  basis  on 
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which  provision  would  be  made  he  preferred  to  postpone  any 
statement,  but  promised  to  make  one  before  adjournment.  The 
next  day  another  impatient  member  put  a  question  to  the  gov- 
ernment about  provision  for  the  incapacitated,  to  which  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War  replied  soothingly:  "In  the 
case  of  all  wounded  provision  will  be  made." 

Scheme  Proposed  by  the  Government 

Mr.  Asquith  was  unable  to  make  a  statement  before  adjourn- 
ment, which  was  taken  on  September  18,  but  when  Parliament 
came  together  again,  on  November  11,  it  had  for  consideration 
a  memorandum  from  the  government  presenting  its  decisions  as 
to  "the  main  lines"  of  a  scheme  of  allowances  and  pensions  in 
respect  of  seamen,  marines,  and  soldiers,  and  their  wives,  widows 
and  dependents."^ 

The  sections  relating  to  disability  (13-17)  proposed  that  in 
the  lowest  grades  of  both  army  and  navy  the  minimum  allowance 
for  total  "disablement"  should  be  14  shillings  a  week  for  unmar- 
ried m^n  and  16  shillings  6  pence  for  married  men  without  chil- 
dren, with  corresponding  improvements  on  the  existing  scale  for 
the  higher  grades ;  that  these  amounts  might  be  increased  at  the 
discretion  of  the  authorities,  according  to  the  number  of  depen- 
dents and  other  circumstances,  up  to  a  maximum  of  23  shillings ; 
that  these  allowances  should  be  in  addition  to  the  sickness  or  dis- 
ablement benefits  to  which  insured  soldiers  and  sailors  were  en- 
titled under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act;  that  the  allow- 
ances for  partial  disablement  should  vary  from  3  shillings  6 
pence  to  17  shillings  6  pence  per  week,  "the  amount  being  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  reduction  of  wage  earning  capacity,  number 
of  dependents,  and  other  circumstances";  that  payments  should 
be  made  weekly,  and  that  the  administration  should  continue  in 
the  hands  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Chelsea  Hospital  authorities. 

While  these  proposals  represented  a  substantial  increase  over 
existing  provisions,  they  did  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the 
members  of  the  House  who  were  specially  interested  in  the  sub- 

1  White  Paper,  Cd.  7662. 
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ject,  and  certain  features  in  connection  with  the  proposed  pen- 
sions for  widows  did  not  commend  themselves,  although  the 
Prime  Minister  assured  the  House  that  "No  subject  has  given 
the  government  more  anxious  thought  and  consideration,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  delay  that  has  taken  place,  in  regard 
to  the  elaboration  of  the  scheme  of  pensions  is  one  which,  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts,  is  a  matter  for  regret  or 
surprise." 

The  sentiment  of  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  accept  the 
government's  plan  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  who  said,  in  the  course  of  the  "debate  on  the 
address" : 

The  second  cause  that  has  hindered  recruiting  is  the  delay  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  government  meant  to  do  for  the  dependents  of  the 
men  who  are  fighting  and  for  the  men  themselves  after  the  war.  .  .  .  The 
proposals  which  the  government  have  made  do  not  seem  to  me  now  to  be 
adequate.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  way  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion, even  now,  is  to  appoint  a  small  committee,  a  very  small  one,  repre- 
sentative of  all  parties  in  the  House,  who  will  go  into  the  matter  and  draw 
up  a  plan  which  the  government  might  accept. 

Fuller  discussion  took  place  a  week  later,  when  the  question 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  as  urged  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  was  before  the  House.  At  the  opening  of  this  session 
(November  18)  a  petition  with  125,000  signatures  had  been  pre- 
sented: "That  this  House  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  just 
and  generous  pensions  and  allowances  to  all  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  disabled  in  this  war,  also  to  the  widows  and  other  de- 
pendents of  those  who  fall  in  the  war."  The  criticism  of  the 
White  Paper  scheme  was  directed  in  the  main  against  what  was 

felt  to  be  an  inadequate  scale  of  pensions "miserably  inade- 

quate,"  said  Mr.  Barnes.  "No  man  can  live  on  14  shillings  per 
week,  and  it  means  that  he  is  to  be  a  burden  to  his  friends  and 
relatives.  If  he  is  going  to  be  a  burden  to  anybody,  the  burden 
should  be  borne  on  the  broad  back  of  the  whole  community." 
Labor  members  held  that  a  pound  a  week  should  be  the  minimum 
for  total  disablement. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  wished  to  direct  "the  special  attention"  of  the 
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proposed  committee  "to  the  case  of  the  disabled  in  addition  to 
the  case  of  the  widows  and  dependents,  of  whom  so  much  has 
been  said  in  the  course  of  the  discussion."  The  claim  of  the  dis- 
abled, he  thought,  "should  appeal  to  us  with  special  force.  .  .  . 
He  consumes  just  as  before,  but  he  makes  nothing."  He  often 
needs  expensive  treatment  and  appliances.  "Probably  there  is  no 
case  in  which  money  is  of  more  importance  than  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  suffered  some  injury  which  requires  surgical  treat- 
ment." Lord  Cecil  urged  two  considerations  which  have  since 
become  axiomatic — in  theorv — ^but  which  at  that  time  were  still 
novel:  that  a  man's  pension  should  not  be  reduced  if  he  improves 
or  tries  to  earn  something ;  and  that  assistance  should  be  prompt. 
On  this  latter  point  he  says: 

I  hope  that  the  assistance  to  disabled  men  may  be  given  immediately 
they  leave  hospital  and  come  upon  their  own  resources.  It  is  sad  that  there 
should  be  any  interval  during  which  they  are  hanging  about  expecting  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  them,  when  they  do  not  quite  know  what  is  going  to 
be  done.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  contemplated,  but  it  happens  sometimes 
through  defective  machinery.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  not  the  slight- 
est interval  is  allowed  to  elapse. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  proposal  for  partial  disability 
was  criticized  by  both  Mr.  Barnes  and  Lord  Cecil,  who  thought 
that  a  definite  amount  should  be  fixed  for  specified  injuries,  as 
was  already  done  in  the  case  of  officers,  instead  of  attempting 
to  gauge  the  degree  to  which  a  man's  earning  capacity  had  been 
diminished  by  his  injury  and  fixing  the  amount  of  his  pension 
on  that  basis.  A  permanent  administrative  body,  to  have  charge 
of  all  the  pensions  and  allowances  under  discussion,  replacing  the 
several  authorities  among  which  they  were  distributed,  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Right  Honorable  Hayes  Fisher,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Corporation, 
and  member  of  a  joint  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons which  had  made  a  similar  recommendation  at  the  time  of 
the  Transvaal  War. 
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Appointment  of  the  Select  Committee 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  problem 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  proposed  committee,  the  respects  in  which 
the  government  scheme  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  wording  of 
the  "reference,"  it  was  ordered  (November  18,  1914)  "that  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  a  scheme  of  pensions 
and  grants  for  officers  and  men  in  the  naval  and  military  services 
disabled  by  wounds  or  disease  arising  out  of  the  present  war, 
and  for  the  widows,  orphans,  and  dependents  of  officers  and  men 
who  have  lost  their  lives,  and  whether  the  existing  scheme  of 
separation  allowances  to  wives,  children  and  dependents  should 
be  amended;  and,  if  so,  in  what  way."  The  committee  was  to 
consist  of  six  members,  and  it  was  officially  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Naval  and  Military  Services  (Pensions  and 
Grants). 

On  the  following  day  the  committee  was  named — ^an  excellent 
one,  it  would  seem,  representative  of  various  interests  and  points 
of  view,  and  well  prepared  to  handle  the  subjects  entrusted  to  it, 
though  there  was  complaint,  when  their  report  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed six  months  later,  that  so  pressing  a  matter  should  have 
been  left  to  the  "six  busiest  men  in  the  House."  It  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Marquis  of  Crewe  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
next  summer,  on  introducing  the  measure  due  to  its  work,  as 
"both  personally  and  in  its  representative  capacity  as  strong  a 
committee  as  the  House  of  Commons  could  produce.  It  included 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and 
his  successor  in  that  office,  Mr.  McKenna;^  it  also  included  a 
former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  and  the  then  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law;  the  other  members  were  Mr.  Barnes,  representing  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  Labor  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  representing  the  Irish  Party." 

^Who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  on  this  committee  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
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Testimony  before  the  Committee 

The  committee  held  many  meetings  and  examined  twenty  or 
more  persons  whose  experiences  or  ideas  were  of  value,  but  in 
looking  through  the  volume  of  testimony  it  is  impossible  not  to 
sympathize  with  the  disagreeable  member  of  the  House  (the 
same  one  who  thought  it  unfortunate  that  the  committee  was 
made  up  of  such  busy  men)  that  there  must  have  been  "a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  the  country"  which  the  committee  "did  not 
get.*'  On  the  question  of  provision  for  disability — which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  only  a  part,  and  really  a  subordinate  part, 
of  the  committee's  concern — ^the  witnesses  of  greatest  interest 
to  us,  for  diflferent  reasons,  were  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  Mr.  See- 
bohm  Rowntree,  and  Sir  Charles  Crutchley. 

Sir  Charles  Crutchley,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  Chelsea  Hospital,  did  not  say  much,  but  his  testimony 
opens  vistas  to  the  official  point  of  view  which  help  us  to  visual- 
ize the  system  in  ojperation  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
indeed '  for  many  months  afterward.  His  letter  to  the  War 
Office,  which  has  been  referred  to  above,  is  introduced  as  part  of 
his  evidence,  and  also  another  letter  written  by  him  after  the 
publication  of  the  White  Paper  scheme,  in  which  the  commis- 
sioners- protested  again,  in  language  as  emphatic  as  was  consist- 
ent with  their  dignity,  against  the  proposed  introduction  of  a  new 
consideration  in  awarding  pensions.  "Up  to  the  present,"  he 
wrote,  "the  commissioners  have  been  required  to  pay  regard 
only  to  the  degree  of  disablement  affecting  earning  capacity  aris- 
ing from  wound,  injury  or  disease,  the  length  of  service  and 
character  of  the  soldier  himself,  and  any  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  his  conduct  when  wounded.  .  •  .  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  army  pensions  the  number  of  dependents  of 
a  soldier  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  assessment  of 
his  rate  of  pension."  Not  only  would  this  necessitate  the  adop- 
tion of  a  precise  definition  of  "dependent,"  but  "it  is  open  to 
doubt  whether  under  the  new  regulations  the  soldier  would  not 
find  more  ground  for  dissatisfaction  than  at  present,  for  he  would 
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never  know  whether  the  award  had  been  made  on  the  degree  of 
his  personal  injury  or  on  some  estimate  of  his  family  circum- 
stances to  which  he  might  feel  disposed  to  take  exception.  In- 
deed, a  mistake  in  his  records  as  to  his  family  or  their  depen- 
dence would  react  on  his  pension,  and  injustice  might  thereby 
unwittingly  be  done  to  the  soldier/^  Sir  Charles  foresaw  with 
dismay  a  necessity  for  revising  the  pension  from  time  to  time, 
to  keep  pace  with  variations-  in  the  number  of  dependents. 

The  most  serious  innovation  proposed,  however,  from  his  point 
of  view,  was  the  introduction  of  weekly  rates  in  place  of  the 
daily  rates  of  the  last  50  years.  This  would  make  a  "tremendous 
complication" ;  it  would  necessitate  "two  sets  of  books."  Weekly 
pa)mient  seems  not  to  have  been  the  insuperable  difficulty,  though 
the  custom  had  been  to  pay  by  the  quarter,  but  rather  the  con- 
fusion involved  in  dealing  with  calculations  on  the  two  bases. 

Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree  argued  for  the  principle  which  unfor- 
tunately was  to  be  incorporated  by  the  committee  in  its  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  pensions  for  partial  disability,  and  which 
had  figured  in  the  White  Paper  scheme,  that  the  pension  should 
supplement  the  man's  earnings,  bringing  his  income  from  the 
two  sources  up  to  the  amount  of  the  pension  for  total  disability. 
He  thought,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  payment 
according  to  a  fixed  scale  for  specified  injuries,  in  recognition  of 
what  he  called  the  "personal  inconvenience"  of  losing  an  arm  or 
a  leg  or  an  eye,  even  if  the  man  could  "go  right  back  to  his  old 
position";  but  that  over  and  above  this  minimum  the  pension 
should  be  increased  until  the  sum  of  pension  and  earnings 
amounted  to  the  same  as  the  pension  for  total  disability.  For 
total  disability  he  thought  the  amount  should  be  the  same  as  for 
a  widow,  with  an  additional  five  shillings  per  week  in  considera- 
tion of  the  additional  cost  of  having  the  man  at  home. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Corporation  since  1907, 
presented  a  memorandum  of  the  history  and  current  work  of  the 
Corporation,  which  together  with  his  testimony  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  recommendation  that  a  Statutory  Committee 
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be  appointed  to  meet  the  needs  not  provided  for  by  the  system 
of  pensions  and  grants  and  allowances.  It  is  of  historical  inter- 
est that  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  urged  on  the  committee  a  plan  for 
concentrating*  in  a  single  authority  the  administration  of  all  mili- 
tary and  naval  pensions,  as  he  had  suggested  previously  in  the 
House  and  on  other  occasions,  and  as  he  was  to  have  further 
opportimity  to  urge  in  the  future. 

The  Committee^s  Reports 

The  committee  made  its  recommendations  in  three  special 
reports.  The  first,  submitted  on  January  30,  1915,  proposed 
an  increased  scale  of  pensions  and  allowances,  including  dis- 
ablement pensions,  for  "men"  and  their  dependents,  reserving 
recommendations  in  regard  to  officers  for  a  further  report ;  also, 
that  "some  body/'  either  an  existing  organization  reorganized 
and  strengthened,  or  a  new  body  to  be  specially  created  for  the 
purpose,  should  have  certain  discretionary  powers  with  regard 
to  pensions  for  dependents  at  the  end  of  six  months  after  the 
man's  death  and  with  regard  to  supplementary  grants  in  all 
cases;  and  recommended  the  employment  of  ex-soldiers  and  ex- 
sailors  in  government  service  "wherever  it  may  be  possible." 

The  second  special  report,  dated  April  14,  1915,  recom- 
mended that  the  "special  body"  referred  to  in  the  previous  report 
should  be  a  "Statutory  Committee"  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund 
Corporation. 

The  third  and  last,  which  was  not  submitted  until  September  3, 
dealt  with  pensions  and  grants  to  disabled  officers  and  officers' 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependents,  recommending  increases  in  the 
case  of  junior  officers  and  modifications  of  existing  regulations 
in  other  respects,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  systematizing  and 
harmonizing  them. 

Increased  Pensions  and  Allowances 

The  scale  of  pensions  and  allowances  depended  on  administra- 
tive action.  Questions  were  asked  occasionally  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  when  the  new  rates  would  go  into  effect,  but 
they  were  not  discussed.     The  increased  rates  for  separation 
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allowances  took  effect  March  1,  1915.  The  new  scale  for  dis- 
ability pensions  did  not  go  into  operation  until  later  (May  21, 
1915;  Army  Order  212),  but  arrears  were  paid  as  from 
March  1. 

The  paragraphs  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  rates  for  disability  pensions  are  in  its 
first  special  report  and  read  as  follows: 

15.  The  rate  of  pension  for  total  disablement  can  not  be  considered  without 
regard  to  disablement  benefit  under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act.  Your 
committee  had  in*  mind  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  20  shillings  a  week  in  addi- 
tion to  this  benefit,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  them  that  all  sailors  and 
soldiers  would  not  be  entitled  to  disablement  benefit  under  the  Insurance 
Act.  We  recommend  therefore  that  a  pension  of  25  shillings  a  week  should 
be  given  by  the  state,  societies  and  funds  under  the  Insurance  Act  being 
relieved  of  the  charge  of  5  shillings  a  week  in  respect  to  such  of  their  mem- 
bers as  would  receive  disablement  benefit,  but  remaining  liable  for  the  other 
benefits  due  under  the  act  and  for  the  difference  between  the  5  shillings  a 
week  of  which  we  propose  to  relieve  them,  and  the  sickness  benefit,  gener- 
ally 10  shillings  a  week,  given  under  the  act  for  the  first  six  months  of 
incapacity. 

16.  The  rates  for  partial  disablement  should  be  such  proportion  of  the 
above  rate  of  25  shillings  as  will,  with  the  wages  which  the  claimant  may 
be  deemed  to  be  capable  of  earning,  amount  to  25  shillings,  but'  in  no  case 
less  than  10  shillings  6  pence  a  week  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  an  eye. 

17.  Temporary  allowances  should  be  given  in  cases  of  temporary  disable- 
ment, and  appeals  may  be  made  against  awards  in  the  case  of  partial  disable- 
ment after  12  months  and  at  the  end  of  every  succeeding  12  months. 

18.  If  a  sailor's  or  soldier's  earning  capacity  is  totally  impaired  each  of 
his  children  should  receive  during  the  period  of  such  impairment  a  weekly 
allowance  of  2  shillings  6  pence.  In  case  of  partial  impairment  allowances 
not  exceeding  2  shillings  6  pence  a  week  for  each  child  may  be  granted. 

The  new  pension  for  total  disablement  was,  then,  25  shillings 
with  an  additional  allowance  of  2  shillings  6  pence  for  each 
child ;  for  partial  disablement,  "such  amount  as  with  the  wages 
which  the  man  may  be  deemed  to  be  capable  of  earning  will 
amount  to  25  shillings  a  week,  but  in  no  case  less  than  10  shillings 
6  pence  a  week  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  an  eye,"  together  with 
discretionary  additions  not  exceeding  2  shillings  6  pence  for  each 
child.  This  was  a  substantial  increase  over  the  scale  proposed 
in  the  White  Paper,  which  in  turn  was  much  more  favorable, 
especially  for  married  men  with  children,  than  the  rates  in  force 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  it  equalized  the  rates  as  between 
sailors  and  soldiers.  It  was  five  shillings  a  week  more  than  the 
standard  set  up  earlier  by  the  members  of  the  Labor  Party, 
and  Mr.  McKenna  was  no  doubt  "justified/'  as  he  hoped  -he 
was,  "in  saying  that  the  House  as  a  whole  accepted  the  scale 
recommended  by  the  committee,  and  that  the  scale  has  been 
considered  by  the  country  as  fair  and  reasonable."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  making  the  pension  for  partial  disablement  dependent 
on  "the  wages  which  the  man  may  be  deemed  to  be  capable  of 
earning,"  a  feature  was  introduced  which  was  destined  to  cause 
a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

It  was  proposed  in- this  report  (paragraph  13),  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  "some  body,"  which  should  be  specified 
later,  should  have  certain  discretionary  powers  with  reference 
to  the  needs  o-f  dependents.  In  paragraph  19  it  is  suggested  that 
voluntary  funds  be  "invited"  to  supplement  the  state  pensions 
and  allowances  in  cases  where  they  do  not  meet  the  needs,  and 
that  a  scale  of  such  supplementary  grants  should  be  fixed  by  the 
"body"  referred  to  in  paragraph  13: 

19.  The  increase  in  the  government  scales  which  we  propose  will  in 
many  cases  relieve  existing  voluntary  funds.  We  suggest  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Fund  and  any  other  local  funds  should  be  invited  to  supplement 
the  government  rates  of  allowances  and  pensions  where  it  appears  to  be 
desirable  to  do  so,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  scale  on  which  such  supplementary  payments  should  be  made  and 
the  fixing  of  a  maximum  not  to  be  exceeded  in  any  individual  case  would 
be  a  matter  for  the  committee  of  the  funds  concerned,  but  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity  throughout  the  country  we  recommend  that  the  scale 
of  grants  should  be  fixed  by  the  body  to  which  we  refer  in  paragraph  13, 
the .  grants  being  administered  through  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families 
Association  or  such  other  local  committees  as  the  above  mentioned  body 
may  think  fit. 

The  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  ex- 
soldiers  and  ex-sailors  in  government  service  reads  as  follows: 

23.  We  recommend  that,  wherever  it  may  be  possible  to  employ  old 
sailors  or  soldiers  or  their  widows  in  government  service,  this  should  be 
done,  and  that  in  such  circumstances*  their  remuneration  should  be  fixed 
without  regard  to  any  pension  they  may  receive. 
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The  ''Special  Body" 

In  the  second  special  report  of  the  committee  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  "special  body"  referred  to  in  the  first  report 
should  be  a  Statutory  Committee  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Cor- 
poration. The  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Corporation,  to  use  its 
legal  title,  had  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  as 
the  Royal  Patriotic  Commissioners.  At  the  time  of  the  South 
African  War  it  was  made  a  corporation,  and  Parliament  en- 
trusted to  it  various  funds  raised  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers' 
families.  Around  this  recommendation  and  the  bill  which  -was 
introduced  to  carry  it  into  effect,  a  long  and  animated  discussion 
was  waged,  in  both  Houses.  The  original  recommendation  was 
as  follows: 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  special  body  referred  to  in  paragraphs  13 
and  \9  of  our  first  report  to  which  certain  duties  are  assigned  should  be 
the  Royal  Patriotic  Corporation,  reconstituted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  Parliament. 

2.  We  propose  that  a  Statutory  Committee  of  the  Corporation  should 
be  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty-five  members,  of  whom  five  shall  form  a 
quorum.  Of  these  twenty-five,  twelve  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  chairman,  two  shall  be  representatives  of  labor,  and  not  less 
than  two  shall  be  women.  In  making  these  appointments,  regard  shall  be  had 
to  the  proper  representation  on  the  whole  committee  of  the  several  component 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  shall  be  further  appointed  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Treasury,  a  financial  representative  of  the  Admiralty  and  a  finan- 
cial representative  of  the  War  Office.  Of  the  remaining  ten  members,  six 
shall  be*  appointed  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Corporation,  not  less  than 
two  being  women ;  two  by  the  governing  body  of  the  National  Relief  Fund, 
and  twcf  by  the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Families  Association.  We  propose 
that  the  chairman  shall  be  paid  out  of  public  funds. 

3.  We  recommend  further  that  local  advisory  bodies  or  committees 
should  be  created.  Every  county,  borough,  and  urban  district  council  which 
desires  to  set  up  a  local  committee  should  frame  a  scheme  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  committee.  Every  scheme  should  be  submitted  for  approval 
by  the  Statutory  Committee,  and  should  provide  that  the  chairman  and 
one-half  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee  should  be  appointed 
by  the  county,  borough,  or  district  council,  though  not  necessarily  from 
amongst  its  own  members.  The  Statutory  Committee  should  appoint  two 
members  on  every  local  committee,  and  provision  should  be  made  in  every 
scheme  for  the  appointment  of  not  less  than  two  women. 

4.  The  functions  of  the  Statutory  Committee  should  be  mainly  as  follows: 
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First. — To  decide  questions  of  fact  in  regard  to  pensions  payable  out 
of  public  funds  to  dependents  other  than  wives  and  children.  The  scale 
of  payment  to  such  dependents  will  be  determined  by  the  finding  of  the 
committee,  and  the  payment  itself  will  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  separation 
allowances  and  all  other  pensions  payable  out  of  funds  provided  by  the 
state,  direct  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities.  The  Statutory  Com- 
mittee may  use  the  local  advisory  bodies  to  collect  information,  and  to 
make  recommendations,  but  will  retain  final  responsibility  for  the  decision 
in  every  case. 

Second.-nln  proper  cases  to  supplement  out  of  voluntary  funds  of  a 
national  character  the  separation  allowances  and  pensions  paid  by  the 
state.  The  scale  of  supplementary  grants  should  be  iixed  in  accordance 
with  settled  principles,  uniform  over  the  whole  country.  When  convenient 
these  grants  may  be  paid  through  local  committees. 

Third. — To  decide  in  a  judicial  capacity  questions  relating  to  forfeiture 
and  claims  to  pensions  and  separation  allowances  which  are  in  dispute 
between  two  or  more  claimants. 

Principles  Underlying  the  Committee's  Recommendations 

There  was  some  anxiety  over  the  "special  body"  recommended 
by  the  committee,  from  the  moment  that  the  report  was  before 
the  House,  and  a  demand  was  made  that  it  should  not  be  set  up 
imtil  there  had  been  a  chance  for  discussion.  On  May  18,  1915, 
the  opportunity  was  given,  on  the  motion  "that  this  House 
approves  of  the  reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Naval  and 
Military  Services  (Pensions  and  Grants)."  In  the  absence  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr. 
McKenna,  a  member  of  the  committee,  introduced  the  discus- 
sion by  explaining  the  principles  on  which  the  committee  had 
based  its  recommendations. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  said,  "the  whole  scale,  both  of 
pensions  and  allowances,  was  obviously  inadequate  for  the  con- 
ditions of  a  war  such  as  the  present,"  in  which  the  army  is 
made  up  of  men  from  every  class  and  occupation,  most  of  whom 
take  up  arms  only  as  a  temporary  necessity,  and  it  was  realiza- 
tion of  this  situation  that  had  led  to  the  increases  by  departmental 
action  which  were  proposed  in  the  White  Paper.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  proposals  on  November  18  "there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  honorable  members  in  every  quarter  of 
the  House  was  that   .    .    .something  more  ought  to  be  done," 
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and  this  feeling  had  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Select 
Committee. 

As  for  the  first  recommendations, 

it  may  be  said  that  the  report  of  the  committee  presented  to  the  House  on 
2d  February  was  made  the  basis  of  complete  departmental  action,  and  the 
findings  of  the  committee  have  already  been  carried  into  effect.  .  .  .  The 
rates  paid  are  far  in  excess  of  any  rate  hitherto  paid  in  this  country,  and  are 
very  much  in  excess  of  any  rates  now  paid  by  any  of  the  great  combatant 
countries  of  this  war. 

The  committee  after  a  very  full  consideration  decided  upon  the  principle 
that  grants  made  by  the  state  out  of  public  funds  must  be  on  a  flat  rate, 
and  that  the  scale  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
country.  We  felt  that  as  a  soldier  every  man  ("Of  the  same  rank,"  corrected 
an  honorable  member)  every  man  of  the  same  rank  was  to  be  treated  alike. 
Every  man  offers  the  same  services  and  runs  the  same  risks.  It  was  felt, 
moreover,  .  .  .  that  administrative  simplicity  is  essential  in  order  to  mini- 
mize delay.  That  was  the  ground,  put  very  shortly,  on  which  the  committee 
determined  that,  so  far  as  public  funds  were  concerned,  we  ought  to  recom- 
mend to  this  House  a  flat  rate  both  of  allowances  and  pensions. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  the  committee  to  disregard  a  very  large  body 
of  evidence  that  was  brought  before  it,  that  the  sacrifice  which  enlistment 
entailed  upon  the  family  which  was  left  at  home  varied  very  much  in  degree. 
The  absence,  the  incapacity,  the  death  of  the  bread-winner  might  bring  far 
more  havoc  and  suffering  into  the  family  in  one  case  than  in  another,  and  we 
thought  that  it  would  be  right  and  proper  that  a  formal  recognition  should 
be  made  by  the  committee  of  the  existence  of  this  different  degree  of  sacri- 
fice .  .  .  and  that  we  should  recommend  to  this  House  that  out  of  a  fund 
not  voted  by  this  House  but  of  a  public  nature,  or  by  new  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, an  effort  should  be  made  to  equalize,  so  far  as  it  was  possible, 
the  degree  of  sacrifice  which  was  entailed  upon  every  family.  .  .  .  The 
committee  accordingly  .  .  .  made  their  recommendation  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  body  which,  with  the  assistance  of  local  committees,  should  ad- 
minister these  supplementary  grants. 

The  constitution  of  this  body  had  been  "a  matter  which  pre- 
sented very  great  difficulty."  "We  sought  to  build  up  a  new 
body  out  of  many  constituent  parts,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  the  Royal  Patriotic  Corporation.  We  had  in  that  corporation 
the  example  of  an  excellent  institution  which  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  public  work  with  the  approval  of  the  country,  and  we 
thought  we  could  not  do  better  than  look  in  the  main"  to  it. 
But  "We  look  not  only  to  the  Patriotic  Corporation.  ...  I 
confess  that  we  had  our  eye  on  the  money,  and  we  looked  to  the 
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possibility  of  some  financial  assistance  being  obtained  from  the 
National  Relief  Fund,  and  we  provided  in  our  proposals  that 
representatives  of  the  National  Relief  Fund  should  be  included 
in  this  new  Statutory  Committee.  .  .  .  We  looked  also  to  another 
body  which  has  done  very  good  work  in  connection  with  these 
matters,  and  that  is  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Associa- 
tion, and  we  propose  to  have  two  members  of  that  body  as 
members  of  the  Statutory  Committee.  We  have  provided  also 
for  the  representation  of  two  women  on  the  committee  and  two 
representatives  of  labor." 

What  the  committee  was  now  asking  was  "the  approval  of 
the  House  to  the  general  principles.  .  .  .  There  is  no  great 
Department  of  State  with  a  long  experience  and  a  long  history 
behind  it,  able  to  bring  out  from  its  pigeon-holes  proposals  which 
have  received  the  consideration  of  successive  Ministers  of  State, 
as  is  the  case  in  an  ordinary  departmental  matter.  .  .  .  We 
have  to  look  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  House." 

If  such  a  body  commends  itself  to  the  House,  'We  propose 
.  .  .  that  certain  other  functions  should  be  handed  over  to  it, 
which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  might  be  administered  by  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty."  These  are  the  determination 
of  questions  of  fact  in  regard  to  dependents  other  than  wives 
and  children,  for  it  was  felt  to  be  "undesirable  that  a  public 
department  should  be  subjected  to  continual  pressure"  in  indi- 
vidual cases  from  "constituents  and  other  interested  parties." 

On  the  recommendation  in  regard  to  local  committees,  Mr. 
McKenna  said  that  there  had  been  much  pressure  on  the  commit- 
tee to  designate  some  of  the  existing  local  bodies,  such  as  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Committees,  but  the  decision  had  been  that  there 
should  be  opportunity  for  the  localities  to  take  local  conditions 
into  account.  The  utilization  of  an  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee 
as  a  nucleus  in  a  locality  that  so  desired  was  not  excluded. 
Within  certain  limits  it  was  open  to  any  locality  to  set  up  the 
bodv  which  would  be  most  effective  in  view  of  all  circumstances, 
whi>^b  the  proviso  that  every  scheme  must  be  approved  by  the 
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Statutory  Committee  guarded  against  undue  diversity  and  any 
bizarre  tendencies. 

Report  of  the  ^'Murray  Committee/^' 

A  fortnight  before  this  the  departmental  committee  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  had  been  appointed  on  Febru- 
ary 16  "to  consider  and  report  upon  the  methods  to  be  adopted 
for  providing  employment  for  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in 
the  war,"  had  made  its  report,  and  a  copy  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  While  this  report  was  not  before 
the  House  for  action,  it  was  within  the  cognizance  of  the  mem- 
bers at  this  time.  It  colored  the  discussion  to  some  extent  and 
led  to  the  introduction  of  additional  features  into  the  bill  for 
establishing  the  Statutory  Committee  when  that  came  to  be 
drafted,  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  appropriate  that  we  should 
consider  it  at  this  point 

The  departmental  committee  is  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"Murray  Committee,"  from  the  name  of  its  chairman,  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  George  H.  Murray,  G.C.B.  It  was  a  very  able 
group.  The  other  members  were:  W.  H.  Beveridge,  Major  Gen- 
eral Sir  Charles  Crutchley,  George  Franklin,  Arthur  Henderson, 
M.P.,  J.  Hodge,  M.P.,  Patrick  O'Brien,  M.P.,  C  E.  Price,  M.P., 
F.  PuUinger,  C.B.,  Leslie  Scott,  K.C.,  M.P.,  R.  Russell  Scott, 
A.  V.  Symonds;  "to  which  was  added  on  February  19,  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Sandhurst,  G.CS.L,  G.CI.E."  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Com)ais  was  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 

The  task  of  this  committee  was  much  more  limited  than  that 

* 

of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House.  They  were  to  report  on 
methods  "for  providing  employment"  for  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors.  When  they  came  to  consider  this  problem,  however, 
they  faced  the  preliminary  problem  of  getting  the  disabled  man 
in  a  condition  to  be  employable,  and  so  the  report^  is  really 
an  outline  of  what  is  necessary  to  restore  the  disabled  man  to 
the  degree  of  economic  independence  of  which  he  is  capable. 

1  Printed  among  the  Parliamentary  Papers  under  the  number  Cc,  7915, 
and  reprinted  in  The  American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples,  Vol.  IV.tf?.  212. 
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It  is  a  model  document,  and  has  been  widely  quoted.  The  public 
estimate  of  it  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  he  said:  "A  more  concise,  definite,  unambiguous 
report,  expressing  as  it  does  the  unanimous  mind  of  an  excep- 
tionally strong  committee,  well  equipped  for  the  work  entrusted 
to  it,  I  have  never  read." 

At  the  very  beginning  of  its  report,  merely  pausing  in  para- 
graph 1  to  outline  the  scope  of  its  inquiry,  the  committee 
expresses  its  theory  that  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  disabled  men  to  the  degree  of  health  and  economic 
independence  which  is  possible  for  them: 

2.  At  the  outset  we  desire  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  care  of  the 
sailors  and  soldiers  who  have  been  disabled  in  the  war  is  an  obligation 
which  should  fall  primarily  upon  the  state;  and  that  this  liability  can  not  be 
considered  as  having  been  extinguished  by  the  award  of  a  pension  from 
public  funds.  We  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  the  dis- 
abled man  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  restored  to  health,  and  that  assistance 
shall  be  forthcoming  to  enable  him  to  earn  his  living  in  the  occupation  best 
suited  to  his  circumstances  and  physical  condition. 

3.  We  ought,  however,  to  add  that,  in  expressing  this  view,  we  are  far 
from  wishing  to  exclude  or  discourage  the  very  valuable  assistance  which 
may  be  rendered  voluntarily  by  persons  and  associations  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers.  While  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  those  who  have  suffered  in  the  service  of  the 
country  rests  with  the  state,  the  best  results  of  the  action  of  the  latter  can 
only  be  secured  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  other  agencies 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  improving  the  existing  practice  with 
respect  to  the  several  classes  of  disabled  men  for  whom  restora- 
tion to  health  seems  to  be  practicable : 

7.  Under  present  arrangements,  the  naval  and  military  authorities  assume 
responsibility  for  the  medical  or  surgical  treatment  of  the  disabled  man, 
until  he  is  discharged  from  the  service  as  unfit;  but  their  responsibility 
for  the  provision  of  treatment  ceases  on  discharge,  and  it  rests  with  the 
medical  officers  under  whose  care  the  man  has  been  placed,  to  decide 
whether  the  patient  is  fit  for  discharge  and,  if  so,  to  set  in  motion  the 
necessary  machinery. 

This  decision  is  often  taken  as  soon  as  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
man  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  active  service,  and  without  much  regard 
to  the  question  whether  his  health  or  his  physical  condition  can  be  improved 
by  further  treatment. 
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8.  We  suggest  that  the  state  should  take  a  liberal  view  of  its  duties 
in  this  respect,  and  that  it  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  treatment 
of  the  disabled  sailor  or  soldier  and  his  restoration  to  health,  when  prac- 
ticable. 

9.  There  are  several  classes  of  disabled  men  to  whom  this  suggestion  is 
applicable : 

(a)  Those  who,  upon  discharge  from  hospital,  require  prolonged  or 
special  after-treatment,  in  order  to  render  them  fit  to  resume  a  civil  occu- 
pation. 

Heart  disease,  rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  and  similar  disabilities 
are  here  intended,  for  which  electrical  treatment  or  massage  is 
suitable,  and  it  is  thought  that  free  treatment  should  be  provided 
for  as  long  as  necessary,  and  also  upon  a  '•ecurrence  of  the  con- 
dition. 

(b)  Those  whose  disability  is  due  to  tuberculous  disease, 

in  many  of  which  cases  the  disease  has  been  detected  at  a  very 
early  stage  and  the  prospect  of  cure  is  therefore  favorable.  Some 
measure  of  special  care  is  already  being  provided  for  such  cases, 
prior  to  discharge,  in  special  wards  of  the  royal  naval  hospitals, 
in  the  military  hospitals,  and  sometimes  in  civil  sanatoria.  Many 
of  them  are  insured  under  the  National  Insurance  Act  of  1911 
and  are  eligible  upon  discharge  for  sanatorium  benefit,  and  the 
Insurance  Commissioners  had  made  arrangements  to  insure  their 
prompt  admission. 

Where,  however,  the  tuberculous  sailor  or  soldier  is  not  eligible  for  sana- 
torium benefit  under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  we  suggest  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  of  his  treatment  in  a  residential  institution  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  state. and  should  be  continued  until  he  is  either  cured  or 
declared  to  be  incurable. 

(c)  Those  who  are  mentally  affected.   . 

No  definite  recommendations  are  made  as  to  how  these  cases 
should  be  treated,  except  that 

The  extreme  measure  of  detention  in  an  asylum  should  only  be  taken  when 
it  is  clear  that  treatment  in  a  hospital  or  other  institution  is  unavailing,  or 
that  the  patient  can  not  be  retained  in  such  an  institution  without  danger  to 
himself  or  others. 

(d)  Those  who,  owing  to  the  loss  of  limbs  or  to  other  cause,  require 
surgical  appliances  to  fit  them  for  the  resumption  of  civil  employment 
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Present  practice,  which  supplies  any  appliances  recommended 
by  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  case  on  discharge  from  the 
army  or  the  navy,  is  "sufficiently  liberal,"  but  "we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  sufficient  advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  the  special 
knowledge  and  skill  which  are  now  available"  through  the 
"marked  advance  in  orthopedic  surgery  during  the  past  few 
years,"  and  for  this  reason  it  is  recommended  that  the  appliance 
be  prescribed  by  "an  orthopedic  surgeon  of  repute,"  who  should 
have  regard  "to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  and  the  occu- 
pation which  he  intended  to  follow." 

The  services  of  more  than  one  consulting  surgeon  will  be  required  for  the 
purpose;  and  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  men  will  have  been  discharged 
from  hospital  before  they  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  bear  artificial  appliances, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  that  the  services  of  an  orthopedic  surgeon 
should  be  available  within  a  convenient  distance  of  their  homes. 

Turning  now  from  the  problem  of  restoring  the  disabled  man, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  physical  health,  "so  as  to  enable  him  to 
earn  his  living,"  the  committee  proceeds  to  consider  "in  what 
way  employment  should  be  found  for  him  when  he  stands  in 
need  of  such  assistance,  and  how  training  can  be  provided  when 
it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  learn  a  new  trade."  Many  of 
the  men,  it  is  premised,  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  resume  their 
former  occupation  and  will  be  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  labor 
market.  The  others  "should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  learning 
a  new  trade." 

12.  Such  training  'should*  we  think,  be  provided  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  locality  where  the  man  resides.  As  a  general  rule  it  would  probably 
be  undesirable  to  set  up  special  institutions  .  .  .  ;  but  if  any  institution 
already  existing  can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  this  course  should  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Two  reasons  are  given  for  this:  that  the  need  for  training 
will  diminish  year  by  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it 
would  be  inadvisable  to  make  large  investments  for  a  temporary 
purpose;  and  because  central  training  institutions  would  "in- 
volve the  removal  of  the  disabled  person  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
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institution  during  the  period  of  training,  and  would  frequently 
result  in  separation  from  his  wife  and  family/' 

13.  We  think  it  is  probable  that  training  of  the  kind  to  which  we  refer 
might  to  some  extent  be  undertaken  in  London  and  the  larger  provincial 
towns  by  the  local  education  authority,  by  means  of  the  existing  polytech- 
nics, technical  institutes,  and  trade  schools.  In  this  case  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  if  not  essential,  that  the  nature  of  the  employment,  for  which 
a  particular  man  was  to  be  trained,  should  be  determined  by  some  respon- 
sible authority  before  the  commencement  of  the  course,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a  vacancy  being  available  upon  the  completion  of  the  training,  should 
be  carefully  examined  beforehand. 

14.  We  suggest  that  the  cooperation  of  the  local  education  authorities 
should  be  invited  and  that,  where  the  authority  is  in  a  position  to  provide 
the  training  necessary  for  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers  residing  in  the  area, 
this  course  should  be  adopted.  In  default  of  the  local  education  authority, 
any  private  institution  which  may  be  in  a  position  to  afford  such  training  as 
may  be  needed  should  be  utilized  in  preference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
special  institution. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  stated  that,  in  our  view,  a  man  should  not  be 
regarded  as  disqualified  for  training,  merely  because  he  is  classed  for  pur- 
poses of  pension  as  'totally  disabled." 

15.  An  alternative  course  to  the  provision  of  training  in  an  institution 
would  be  to  apprentice  the  disabled  person  to  an  employer,  who  might  be  will- 
ing to  train  the  man.  This  method  would,  however,  only  be  feasible  in  isolated 
cases,  but  such  a  scheme  might  be  useful  in  a  locality  in  which  no  training 
institution  was  available. 

16.  As  regards  the  provision  of  employment,  we  think  that  this  duty  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  central  and  local  organizations,  whose  appointment  is 
recommended  below.  These  bodies  would  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  labor  exchanges,  through  which  a  comprehensive  organization  is  sup- 
plied for  dealing  in  every  district  with  any  disabled  man  who  may  desire 
to  avail  himself  of  it 

Arrangements  should  be  made  for  registering  every  disabled  man,  on 
or  before  his  discharge  from  hospital,  at  the  labor  exchange  of  the  district 
to  which  he  is  going.  This  could  be  done  by  means  of  a  form  to  be  filled 
up  for  him  in  hospital  shortly  before  his  discharge,  showing  the  district 
in  which  he  proposed  to  reside,  the  occupation  which  he  desired  to  follow, 
and  the  name  of  his  former  employer  if  in  that  district. 

To  provide  for  the  varied  and  extensive  responsibilities  thus 
outlined  it  is  recommended  that  a  central  committee  be  appointed, 
acting  imder  the  direction  of  some  existing  department  of 
government  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  suitable 
assistance  through  the  appropriate  department — ^the  National 
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Health  Insurance  Joint  Committee,  the  Home  Office,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  Admiralty  or  the  War  Office,  the  Board 
of  Education  and  local  education  authorities,  the  Board  of  Trade 
through  the  labor  exchanges— or  directly,  in  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  cases  which  would  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
any  existing  public  department. 

This  central  committee  should  include  representatives  of  the 
departments  likely  to  be  concerned,  and  also  of  emplo)%rs,  labor 
organizations,  and  the  existing  voluntary  agencies  for  obtaining 
employment  for  discharged  sailors  and  soldiers.  There  should 
be  branch  committees  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  local  com- 
mittees should  be  appointed  in  any  place  where  the  probable 
number  of  men  likely  to  require  attention  makes  that  desirable, 
though  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  do  this  at  the  outset  except 
in  London  and  a  few  of  the  larger  towns. 

The  functions  of  this  central  authority  (limited  of  course  to 
the  period  following  discharge  from  the  army  or  navy)  are 
stated  in  paragraph  22: 

(a)  To  arrange  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  all  disabled  sailors  and 
soldiers,  immediately  on  their  discharge,  with  the  view  of  restoring  them 
to  health  when  possible,  and  enabling  them  to  earn  their  own  living. 

(b)  To  obtain  early  information  of  approaching  discharges  from  hos- 
pital, and  to  arrange  for  the  registration  of  every  disabled  man  who  was 
capable  of  work,  with  the  labor  exchange  of  the  district  to  which  he  was 
going. 

(c)  To  communicate  with  public  departments  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing employment  therein  for  such  disabled  men  as  could  properly  be  appointed 
to  vacancies. 

(d)  To  organize  public  or  private  appeals  to  employers  in  order  to 
secure  their  good  will  in  filling  any  vacancies  which  were  suitable  for  dis- 
abled men. 

(e)  To  appoint  local  committees  (where  necessary),  or  local  representa- 
tives, to  assist  the  committee  generally  in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  and 
especially  in  finding  employment  and  negotiating  with  employers. 

(f)  To  organize  and  assist  schemes  for  training  men  who  were  desirous 
of  obtaining  technical  instruction  to  fit  them  for  skilled  occupations;  and 
to  arrange  for  their  maintenance  during  the  period  of  training. 

(g)  To  consider  and  deal  with  schemes  for  employing  disabled  men 
in  agriculture  and  the  industries  allied  with  it 

(h)  To  arrange  for  the  emigration  of  men  who  were  desirous  of  settling 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
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The  possibility  is  suggested  that  such  an  organization  as  out- 
lined might  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
employment  of  ex-sailors  and  ex-soldiers  of  all  kinds,  the  able- 
bodied  as  well  as  the  disabled.  This,  however,  is  outside  the 
committee's  "reference,"  and  "is  only  mentioned  in  this  place 
because  it  seems  to  us  almost  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  two  unconnected  organizations"  for  the  two 
closely  allied  purposes.  The  committee  does,  however,  "venture 
to  suggest"  that  the  Statutory  Committee  recommended  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Naval  and  Military  Services  (Pensions  and 
Grants)  might  advantageously  be  charged  with  the  functions 
discussed  in  this  report,  and  that  if  such  an  arrangement  were 
made  "a  more  elaborate  local  organization  than  we  have  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  this  report  might  be  justified." 

Various  schemes  had  been  placed  before  the  committee  for 
settling  disabled  men  on  the  land,  but  because  of  their  tentative 
character  no  opinion  is  expressed  on  any  of  them.  The  subject 
is  considered  of  great  importance,  and  is  commended  for  con- 
sideration by  the  central  committee  whose  appointment  is 
recommended. 

Having  understood  that  difficulties  in  inducing  employers  to 
use  partially  disabled  men  were  "apprehended"  because  of  their 
liability  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1906,  the 
committee  had  "thought  it  right"  to  make  special  inquiry  on  this 
point,  and  had  been  assured  that  no  such  difficulty  need  be  feared 
in  the  case  of  employers  insured  against  this  liability,  since,  so 
far  as  the  insurance  companies  included  in  the  Accident  Offices 
Association  are  concerned,  the  ordinary  premium  covers  all 
classes  of  employes,  and  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  is  any 
additional  premium  charged  on  account  of  physical  disability. 
The  committee  thought,  therefore,  that  only  uninsured  employers 
would  be  likely  to  make  any  objection  on  this  score  to  employing 
disabled  men,  and  they  would  be  men  in  a  small  way  of  business. 

In  closing,  the  "urgency  of  the  questions"  into  which  the 
committee  had  inquired — the  importance  of  establishing  a  new 
organization  "for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  we  regard 
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as  properly  falling  to  the  state  in  relation  to  those  who  have 
suffered  in  its  service,"  and  of  getting  the  new  organization  into 
working  order  as  quickly  as  possible — ^is  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  board,  and  the  following  summary  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  is  appended: 

(a)  The  care  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  disabled  in  the  war  is  a  duty 
which' should  be  assuined  by  the  state. 

(b)  This  duty  should  include: 

The  restoration  of  the  man's  health,  where  practicable. 
The  provision  of  training  facilities,  if  he  desires  to  learn  a  new  trade. 
The  finding  of  employment  for  him»  when  he  stands  in  need  of  such 
assistance. 

(c)  For  the  discharge  of  these  duties  a  central  committee  should  be 
appointed,  and  empowered  to  act,  either  through  the  agency  of  the  appropriate 
public' department,  or  independently,  as  the  case  may  require. 

(d)  The  central  committee  sliould  have  the  assistance  of  subcommittees 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  local  committees  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  the  circumstances  justified  the  establishment  of  such  an 
organization. 

Discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons 

Returning  now  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  we  left  just 
after  the  principles  embodied  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  had  been  explained  by  Mr.  Secretary  McKenna, 
it  is  clear  that  the  House  was  far  from  enthusiastic  for  them. 

The  desirability  of  having  a  single  authority  to  deal  with  the 
whole  business  of  pensions  was  referred  to  by  more  than  one 
member.  There  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
posal to  leave  supplementary  assistance  of  all  kinds  to  voluntary 
contributions,  both  because  it  was  felt  that  this  was  an  evasion 
of  a  state  obligation  and  because  it  was  feared  that  sufficient 
voluntary  contributions  would  not  be  forthcoming,  in  view  of 
the  large  amounts  which  had  already  been  subscribed  to  the 
National  Relief  Fund.  The  position  of  the  committee  that  "at 
this  moment  it  is  right  that  private  funds  should  contribute  to 
this  object"  and  that  parliamentary  aid  should  only  be  sought 
"in  the  last  resort"  was  not  convincing  to  all.  Several  main- 
tained that  since  a  "proper"  flat  rate,  by  which  was  meant 
apparently  one  which  would  provide  for  the  case  of  maximum 
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need,  would  require  such  an  immense  sum  that  it  could  not  be 
considered  practicable,  the  state  should  at  least  set  aside  a  large 
amount  out  of  public  funds — sl  capital  sum  of  £5,000,000  was  a 
figure  suggested — ^to  be  used  in  supplementing  the  flat  rate,  with- 
out any  concern  as  to  whether  it  would  "dry  up"  private  sources 
of  assistance. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that  the  proposals  of  the  committee 
should  go  farther  toward  providing  for  the  needs  of  disabled 
men.  One  member  urged  that  the  partially  disabled  "ought  to 
be  protected  from  ordinary  labor  and  that  special  work  ought 
to  be  provided  for  him,  and  that  he  should  receive  extra  care 
and  attention  from  the  state,"  both  for  his  own  sake  and  in  the 
interest  of  "ordinary  workers,  on  the  ground  that  conditions  of 
employment  ought  not  to  be  beaten  down  by  the  competition  of 
partially  disabled  men."  Another,  with  a  military  title,  referred 
to  the  recommendation  that  government  posts  be  reserved  for 
ex-soldiers  and  sailors,  and  hoped  that  assurance  would  be  given 
that  at  least  75  per  cent  would  be  so  reserved,  because  "a  strong 
lead  from  the  government"  was  needed  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  the  right  direction.  Dr.  McNamara,  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  foresaw  that  the  proposals  for 
determining  pensions  for  partial  disability  would  be  "difficult  to 
put  into  practice."  After  several  hours  of  debate,  however,  tlie 
reports  were  approved  in  principle. 

When  the  bill  for  establishing  the  Statutory  Committee  was 
brought  in,  it  was  found  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Murray  Committee  had  been  recognized  to  the  extent  of  adding 
representatives  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  of  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Joint  Committee  to  the  membership 
of  the  Statutory  Committee,  and  by  including  among  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee 

to  make  provision  for  the  care  of  disabled  officers  and  men  after  they 
have  left  the  service,  including  provision  for  their  health,  training,  and 
employment. 

The  bill  also  stated,  more  concretely  and  more  precisely  than 
the  report,  the  functions  of  the  Statutory  Committee  and  the 
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functions  and  method  of  establishment  of  the  local  committees. 
In  place  of  "voluntary  funds  of  a  national  character"  the  phrase 
"funds  at  their  di'sposal"  was  used. 

The  criticisms  which  are  of  special  interest  to  us  related  to 
the  financial  provisions,  the  composition  and  nature  of  the  local 
committees,  and  the  character  of  the  proposed  central  authority 
itself.  It  was  foreseen  by  some  that  difficulties  would  arise  from 
entrusting  state  functions  to  a  body  of  the  anomalous  character 
of  the  proposed  Statutory  Committee,  not  responsible  to  any 
minister  and  thus  not  officially  represented  in  the  House.  An 
amendment  placing  it  "under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board"  was  suggested  to  meet  this  difficulty,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  "some  one  directly  responsible  who  can  be 
addressed  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  but  it  did  not  prevail 
over  the  government  sentiment  that  there  should  be  some  ma- 
chinery "outside  government  departments  altogether  which 
would,  of  course,  have  more  heart  than  government  depart- 
ments are  ever  allowed  to  have,  or  ought  to  have,  and  more 
knowledge,  experience  and  leisure  with  which  to  deal  with  all 
those  questions." 

The  objection  to  the  local  committees  was  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  creating  a  new  set  of  local  committees  when 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committees  already  existed,  and,  as  one 
member  put  it,  "  'Old  Age'  could  be  easily  eliminated  from  the 
title  .  .  .  ;  you  could  call  it  Tension  Committee.' "  Those 
who  favored  the  creation  of  new  bodies  held,  while  referring 
with  true  parliamentary  appreciation  to  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committees,  that  they  were  "not  repre- 
sentative enough,"  and  that  for  the  purposes  under  discussion 
people  were  needed  who  have  been  used  to  doing  "this  kind  of 
thing."  It  was  hoped  that  the  local  committees  would  "vie  with 
one  another." 

More  vigorous  was  the  criticism  of  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  bill.  The  chairman  and  vice  chairman-  were  to  receive 
salaries  out  of  the  public  treasury,  but  salaries  for  the  rest  of 
the  staff  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  supplementary  grants  and 
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o£  performing  the  other  duties  placed  upon  the  committee  were 
to  be  met  "out  of  funds  at  their  disposal."  The  honorable  mem- 
bers would  not  be  fooled  like  that.  "Where  is  the  money  to 
come  from?"  was  asked  again  and  again.  ^Tfou  are  going  to 
pay  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  out  of  public  funds  at  a 
time  when  everybody  is  crying  out  ^economy/  and  this  for  a 
committee  which,  in  my  judgment,  has  got  no  powers  whatso- 
ever worthy  of  the  name.  You  are  going  to  flood  the  country 
with  a  series  of  local  committees  to  do,  what  ? — ^to  give  out  funds 
at  their  disposal.  Where  are  those  funds  to  come  from?" 
Again,  referring  to  the  clause  requiring  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee "to  make  provision  for  the  care  of  disabled  officers  and 
men":  "I  wonder  how  that  is  done  without  money?  They  have 
not  got  a  brass  farthing.  The  whole  bill  is  a  sham  and  a  humbug. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  from  first  to  last  as  to  how  the  Statutory 
Committee  can  make  that  provision." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  National  Relief  Fund,  popularly 
known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund,  on  which  the  committee 
had  admitted  it  was  relying  to  furnish  at  least  the  basis  of  the 
voluntary  funds  which  would  be  needed,  had  been  raised  for 
the  relief  of  "civil  distress"  due  to  the  war,  and  it  was  questioned 
whether  it  could  be  made  available  for  many  of  the  purposes 
under  discussion,  as,  for  example,  for  training  disabled  men. 
The  Royal  Patriotic  Corporation  itself  had  no  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal which  were  not  already  "allocated."  At  length  the  govern- 
ment gave  assurance  that  public  funds  would  be  made  available 
if  private  contributions  were  not  forthcoming,  but  that  they 
did  not  want  to  "dry  up"  the  sources  of  voluntary  subscription. 
Equally  unequivocal  was  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  provision  for  disabled  men,  as  compared  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Murray  Report.  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Hodge  especially,  who  had  been  members  of  the  Departmental 
Committee,  were  exceedingly  disappointed.  Mr.  Price  moved  to 
omit  the  paragraph  altogether,  if  those  "three  lines"  represented 
all  that  could  be  done.  "Is  that  all  the  House  is  going  to  do  for 
these  men  when  they  come  back?    If  this  bill  goes  to  the  country 
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as  the  last  word  that  this  House  has  to  say  to  the  disabled 
soldier  when  he  comes  back,  it  will  create  a  perfect  scandal." 

Several  thought  that  the  matter  of  training  and  emplojrment 
of  the  disabled  should  be  entrusted  to  a  distinct  body  created  f  qr 
that  purpose  alone,  or  perhaps  combining  the  duty  of  placing 
back  in  civil  life  the  demobilized  soldiers  who  were  not  disabled, 
as  had  been  hinted  at  in  the  Murray  Report.  The  Statutory 
Committee,  at  any  rate,  would  have  all  it  could  do  with  its 
other  duties,  and  this  constituted  in  itself  a  big  task :  "We  shall, 
I  think,  inevitably  hear  more  of  this  problem."  It  was  argued 
that  training  and  employment  is  a  duty  of  the  nation,  and  should 
not  be  left  to  private  funds,  and  there  was  some  disposition  to 
"insist  that  a  proper  bill  shall  be  brought  in  dealing  with  this 
subject** 

Mr.  McKenna  explained  that  he  had  consulted  with  Sir  George 
Murray  and  had  agreed  to  embody  the  purposes  of  both  com- 
mittees in  the  bill  which  Tie  should  bring  in,  but  he  did  not  say 
that  this  clause  had  been  accepted  by  Sir  George  Murray  as 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  who  by  this  time  had  become 
Parliamentary  Secretary  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  bill  for  the  government,  disposed  of  all 
criticisms  by  insisting  that  he  had  carefully  read  the  Murray 
Report  and  that  every  one  of  the  suggestions  it  contained  was 
''covered  in  those  three  very  pregnant  lines." 

The  malcontents  were  not  convinced  on  any  of  these  points, 
but  the  bill  finally  passed,  on  July  20,  apparently  because  of  the 
length  of  time  that  had  already  elapsed  since  the  appointment 
of  the  committee,  the  urgency  of  the  subject,  and  despair  at  the 
prospect  of  securing  a  better  measure.  The  delay  had  been  "a 
great  trial  to  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  the  constituencies." 

The  principal  amendment  relating  to  the  points  which  have 
been  considered  was  one  providing  that  either  the  chairman  or 
the  vice  chairman  might  be  paid  a  salary  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  but  not  both.  The  requirement  that  "two"  women 
should  be  appointed  on  the  committee  was  changed  to  "some," 
on  the  theory  that  when  a  minimum  is  specified  it  tends  to 
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become  a  maximum,  and  all  agreed  that  the  duties  entrusted  to 
the  new  body  were  of  a  kind  for  which  women  were  peculiarly 
adapted.  Other  amendments  were  made,  and  there  was  much 
discussion  on  other  aspects  of  the  bill  which  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  our  particular  inquiry. 

At  the  last  moment,  just  as  the  bill  was  to  have  its  third 
reading,  Mr.  McKenna  came  in  to  announce  that  he  had  learned 
that  the  National  Relief  Fund  was  not  willing  to  turn  over  to 
any  other  body  the  money  that  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  and 
that  it  would  therefore  be  desirable  to  strike  out  the  provision 
that  two  members  of  the  Statutory  Committee  be  appointed  by 
the  National  Relief  Fund  and  two  by  the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors' 
Families  Association,  which  acted  as  its  disbursing  agent.  Thus, 
even  before  the  bill  was  passed,  the  chief  hope  of  the  committee 
for  the  "voluntary  funds  of  a  national  character"  which  were 
to  enable  the  Statutory  Committee  to  do  its  work  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords 

9 

When  the  till  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  on  July  21,  it  was 
introduced  by  Lord  Crewe  in  the  cordial  words  we  have  quoted 
elsewhere,  and  he  mentioned  that  "in  another  place  it  underwent 
an  amount  of  discussion  which  for  these  times  when  discussions 
are  scarce  was  long  and  conducted  with  considerable  vivacity." 
The  measure  was  scrutinized  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
received  most  conscientious  consideration,  with  the  result  that 
it  was  drastically  amended. 

By  a  quirk  of  reasoning  or  by  a  mood — ^unexpected,  whicn- 
ever  it  was — the  noble  lords  took  the  position  of  the  radical 
members  of  the  other  House.  They  did  not  approve  the  volun- 
tary character  of  the  Statutory  Committee.  They  thought  that 
the  "whole  basis"  of  the  bill  had  been  cut  away  by  the  decision 
of  the  National  Relief  Fund.  They  did  not  see  why  the  Royal 
Patriotic  Fund  Corporation  should  be  brought  in,  when  they 
had  stated  that  all  their  funds  were  allocated,  and  they  could 
not  therefore  give  any  financial  help.    The  creation  of  the  new 
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body  was  a  slight  on  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Associa- 
tion, which  had  been  doing  such  valuable  work  all  these  months. 
Then  there  was  "not  one  single  coin  of  any  size,  sort,  or  descrip- 
tion" provided  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  the  new  committee. 
A  Pensions  Board  established  by  the  government  was  what  was 
needed.  In  a  word,  state  responsibility  was  the  key-note  of 
the  discussion. 

So  they  amended  the  bill  first  by  omitting  *'of  the  Royal 
Patriotic  Fund  Corporation"  from  the  name  of  the  new  body, 
which  thus  became  merely  a  "Statutory  Committee" — inferen- 
tially,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  brought  back  the  pro- 
vision for  representation  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families 
Association.  They  increased  the  number  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  left  out  representatives  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Joint  Committee, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  first  amendment,  took  away  repre- 
sentation from  the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Corporation. 

Then  they  thoroughly  overhauled  all  the  provisions  about  the 
local  committees  and  the  functions  of  the  central  body — improv- 
ing them  greatly,  as  the  House  of  Commons  later  admitted. 

Finally,  they  changed  the  short  title  which  Parliament  con- 
siderately provides  for  every-day  use  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
its  acts  from  "Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions,  etc..  Bill, 
1915"  to  "War  Pensions,  Help  to  Disabled  Men,  etc.,  Bill," 
because  the  former  did  not  properly  suggest  the  importance- 
which  help  for  the  disabled  had  in  their  minds. 

Having  done  all  this — ^almost  breathlessly,  it  seems,  certainly 
with  a  great  sense  of  urgency  and  of  their  responsibility — it  was 
pointed  out  to  them  by  Lord  Crewe,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  who  apparently  was  dismayed  to  realize  the  significance 
of  what  had  been  done,  that  the  changes  they  had  made  were 
much*  greater  than  would  appear  on  a  superficial  examination. 
They  had  "in  fact  brought  about  a  reversal  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  bill  was  framed  and  on  which  it  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons."     As  it  now  stood  the  responsible  body 
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ceased  to  be  in  the  main  a  private  corporation;  the  national 
exchequer  became  responsible. 

That,  however,  was  just  what  they  had  wanted.  They  stood 
by  what  they  had  done,  and  decided  to  return  it  as  it  was,  with 
such  further  amendments  as  were  needed  to  make  it  "more  ship- 
shape and  coherent."  Among  these  was  one  which  completed 
the  transformation  of  the  measure.  They  changed  the  name 
"Statutory  Committee"  to  "War  Pensions  Board,"  in  order  to 
provide  "a  more  parliamentary  description"  of  the  contemplated 
body,  and  then  improved  that  to  "War  Allowances  Board," 
on  reflection  that  "pensions"  did  not  cover  all  the  forms  of 
assistance  which  were  contemplated. 

Some  members  still  thought  the  wisest  policy  would  be  for 
the  government  to  withdraw  the  bill  and  bring  in  one  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Murray  Report,  which  had  evidently  been  highly 
appreciated  in  the  upper  chamber,  but  the  bill  went  back  to  the 
Commons  in  its  transfigured  aspect. 

The  Lords'  Amendments  in  the  Hotise  of  Commons 

With  carefully  controlled  annoyance,  Mr.  McKenna,  now  be- 
come Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  announced  to  the  House,  on 
October  14,  that  "in  another  place"  the  character  of  the  bill 
had  been  entirely  changed."  "When  it  got  to  another  place  an 
entirely  new  set  of  ideas  was  brought  to  bear"  upon  it.  In  its 
present  form  it  sought  to  constitute  a  new  government  authority 
to  deal  with  pensions.  He  admitted  that  "if  we  had  had  time" 
such  an  authority  might  have  been  the  most  desirable  thing.  He 
outlined  three  possible  courses  of  action: 

(1)  To  withdraw  the  bill  and  start  with  a  new  one  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  of  pensions; 

(2)  To  accept  the  Lords'  amendments; 

(3)  To  restore  the  bill  to  substantially  the  form  it  had  when  it  left  the 
House  of  Commons.  • 

The  first  was  impracticable,  because  of  the  time  it  would  re- 
quire to  frame  a  comprehensive  measure.  The  second  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  government.     He  therefore  asked  the  House 
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to  "take  a  few  days"  to  consider  the  request  of  the  government, 
which  was  that  they  accept  those  amendments  which  he  was 
pleased  to  describe  as  "minor  improvements,"  but  that  they  dis- 
agree with  the  main  amendment,  "which  reconstitutes  and 
renames  the  statutory  authority  and  strikes  out  all  association 
with  the  voluntary  side  and  makes  the  authority  a  complete 
government  authority." 

The  discussion  a  week  later  was  entertaining.  The  Labor 
representatives  and  others  who  had  criticized  the  character  of 
the  Statutory  Committee  found  themselves  "in  the  unusual  posi- 
tion" of  believing  that  the  Lords*  amendments  had  strengthened 
the  bill,  and  that  the  machinery  they  proposed  was  "infinitely 
better,"  especially  because  of  the  greater  possibility  it  gave  of 
control  by  the  House.  In  face  of  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment,  however,  and  because  all  felt  that  something  must  be  done, 
the  radical  changes  were  not  accepted,  and  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  Lords,  with  the  following  "reasons  for  disagreement": 

Referring  to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  authority  to  be  established : 
it  was  ''intended  that  the  new  body  shall  be  a  voluntary  body  and  not  a 
government  authority,  and  therefore  it  is  expedient  that  it  should  be  closely 
associated  with  the  voluntary  body  established  by  Parliament  to  deal  with 
kindred  matters." 

In  regard  to  the  changes  in  representation  on  the  committee:  it  was 
deemed  "inexpedient  to  take  away  representatives  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  other  bodies  and  give  them  to  the  Crown";  and,  "owing  to 
relations  which  will  exist  between  the  new  body  and  local  authorities  and 
approved  societies  in  which  disabled  men  are  insured  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  National  Health  Commissioners  should  be 
represented  on  the  body." 

As  to  the  short  title,  the  original  one  was  restored,  "because  it  is  more 
convenient  that  a  bill  dealing  mainly  with  supplementary  assistance  rather 
than  with  primary  should  be  so  described." 

The  last  word  on  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  sum- 
marizes the  judgment  of  a  substantial  minority,  if  not  of  the 
majority,  on  the  real  merits  of  the  measure,  although  in  despair 
it  was  p?ssed:  "A  bad  bill,  which  will  not  only  defeat  its  own 
object  bi*^,  which  will  cause  considerable  irritation,  and  I  think 
even  worse,  among  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit." 
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Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions,  etc.,  Act,  ipis 

The  Lords  did  not  "insist  upon"  their  rejected  amendments, 
apparently  feeling,  as  Lord  Lichfield  put  it:  "However  much  we 
may  dislike  this  bill  in  its  restored  form,  we  should  leave  the 
whole  responsibility  of  it  now  in  the  hands  of  the  government." 

The  measure  received  the  royal  assent  and  became  law  ( 5  &  6 
Geo.  5,  CIl  83)  on  November  10,  almost  a  year  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Select  Committee.  It  establishes  a  Statutory 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Corporation  "(herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Corporation)"  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  members,  including  twelve  appointed  by  His  Majesty  (of 
whom  one  shall  be  chairman  and  one  vice  chairman  and  "some" 
shall  be  women  and  not  less  than  two  shall  be  representatives  of 
labor) ;  one  each  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty, 
the  Army  Council,  the  National  Health  Insurance  Joint  Com- 
mittee, the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland,  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland; 
two  by  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association;  and  six 
by  the  General  Council  of  the  Corporation,  of  whom  some  shall 
be  women  and  four  shall  be  members  of  the  Corporation. 

Such  salary  as  the  Treasury  may  determine  may  be  paid  out 
of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  to  either  the  chairman  or 
the  vice  chairman ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  paid  "out  of  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee." 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Statutory  Committee  in  the  execution 
of  their  duties,  a  local  committee  shall  be  established  for  every  county  and 
county  borough,  and  for  every  borough  or  urban  district  having  a  population 
of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  the  council  of  which  so  desires,  and  for  any 
other  borough  or  urban  district  for  which  the  Statutory  Committee,  on  the 
application  of  the  council  thereof,  considers  it  desirable.    .    .    . 

The  constitution  of  the  local  committee  is  to  be  determined  by 
a  scheme  framed  by  the  council  and  approved  by  the  Statutory 
Committee,  but  all  schemes  must  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
women  and  representatives  of  labor  and  for  the  appofitment  of 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  members  by  the  council,  tJi^iugh  not 
necessarily  from  among  the  members  of  the  council. 
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The  scheme  may  provide  for  the  division  of  the  county  into 
districts  and  the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee  for  each  district. 

Both  local  and  district  committees  must  include  "substantial 
representation  ...  of  persons  who  have  within  the  area  either 
as  members  of  the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Families  Association, 
or  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society,  or  otherwise,  been  per- 
forming functions  similar  to  those  to  be  performed  by  local 
committees  under  this  act/' 

The  Statutory  Committee  is  directed  to  prepare  and  issue 
"forms  of  model  schemes"  for  local  committees,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  preparation  of  their  schemes  by  the  councils;  and 
if  a  council  is  slow  about  framing  its  scheme,  the  Statutory 
Committee  may  frame  one  for  it. 

Two  or  more  local  committees  may  "combine  together  for  the 
joint  exercise  of  any  of  their  powers  and  duties,"  and  may  for 
that  purpose  appoint  a  joint  committee. 

Expenses  of  a  local  committee,  aside  from  those  paid  by  the 
Statutory  Committee,  "shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  local  committee." 

The  functions  of  the  Statutory  Committee  which  in  any  way 
concern  disabled  men  are  the  following: 

(b)  To  frame  regulations  for  supplementary  grants  in  cases  where* 
owing  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  pension  or  grant 
or  separation  allowance  payable  out  of  public  funds  seems  to  the  committee 
to  be  inadequate; 

(c)  Out  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  to  supplement  pensions  and  grants 
and  separation  allowances  payable  out  of  the  public  funds,  so,  however, 
that  no  such  supplementary  grant  shall  be  made  except  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  aforesaid; 

(d)  Out  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  to  make  grants  or  allowances  in  cases 
where  no  separation  allowances  or  pensions  are  payable  out  of  public  funds; 

(e)  Out  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  to  make  advances  on  account  of 
pensions  or  grants  or  separation  allowances  due  to  any  persons  out  of  public 
funds  during  any  interval  before  the  payment  thereof  actually  commences, 
or  during  which  the  payment  thereof  has  been  accidentally  interrupted; 

(h)  To  determine  any  other  questions  ^  in  relation  to  pensions  or  grants 
or  separation  allowances  which  may  be  referred  to  the  committee  by  the 
Admiralty  or  Army  Council; 

^  Paragraphs  (f)  and  (g)  refer  to  deciding  questions  in  regard  to  claims 
of  dependents. 
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(i)  To  administer  any  funds  which  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee  by  the  Corporation  or  by  local  committees  or  by  any  society 
or  other  organization  having  funds  applicable  to  the  making  of  grants  of 
the  nature  of  tho^  which  the  committee  are  authorized  to  make,  or 
otherwise ; 

(j)  To  make  provision  for  the  care  of  disabled  officers  and  men  after 
they  have  left  the  service,  including  provision  for  their  health,  training, 
and  employment. 

For  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  duties  imposed  in  (j)  it  is 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  committee  shall  appoint  "a  special 
subcommittee  which  shall  include  representatives  of  employers 
and  of  labor." 

To  enable  the  committee  to  discharge  its  functions,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  Admiralty  and  the  Army  Cotmcil  shall  on  request 
supply  the  committee  with  particulars  as  to  payments  made  by 
them  to  any  individual,  and  the  committee  may  in  turn  on  request 
communicate  suc^h  information  to  any  charitable  body  legiti- 
mately interested.  The  functions  assigned  to  the  local  com- 
mittees are: 

(a)  To  inquire  into  any  case  referred  to  them  by  the  Statutory  G>m- 
mittee,  and  to  report   .   .   .   with  their  advice  and  recommendations   .   .    .   ; 

(b)  To  collect  and  furnish  to  the  Statutory  Committee  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  the  Statutory  Committee  with  respect  to  any 
matter,  and  to  furnish  applicants  for  pensions  or  grants  or  separation  allow- 
ances with  information  and  advice,  especially  in  the  event  of  payment  being 
unduly  delayed; 

(c)  To  distribute  any  supplementary  grants  made  by  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee, the  distribution  of  which  has  been  delegated  to  the  local  committees ; 

(d)  Out  of  any  funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose,  to  make  contri- 
butions toward  the  funds  administered  by  the  Statutory  Committee,  to 
increase  pensions,  grants,  and  separation  allowances  and  to  make  grants 
or  allowances  where  no  pensions,  grants,  or  separation  allowances  are  other- 
wise payable; 

(e)  Out  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  to  make  advances  on  account  of  pen- 
sions or  grants  or  separation  allowances  due  to  any  persons  out  of  public 
funds  during  any  interval  before  the  payment  thereof  actually  commences, 
or  during  which  the  payment  thereof  has  been  accidentally  interrupted; 

(f)  To  make  provision,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee, for  the  care  of  disabled  officers  and  men  after  they  have  left  the 
service,  including  provision  for  their  health,  training,  and  employment; 

(g)  To  solicit  and  receive  from  the  public  contributions  toward  any 
such  purposes  as  aforesaid. 
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Resources  Available  for  Disabled  Men  During  This  Period 

Meanwhile,  what  had  been  happening  to  the  disabled  men 
during  all  these  months?  For  if  the  march  of  events  seems  slow 
in  their  narration,  progress  must  have  been  almost  imperceptible 
to  the  men  who  were  being  discharged  from  day  to  day  while 
Parliament  debated  and  delayed.  About  three  thousand  had 
been  discharged  to  the  middle  of  April,  1915,  and  the  "rate"  had 
by  that  time  reached  a  thousand  a  month  and  was  to  go  much 
higher. 

In  the  first  place,  the  treatment  provided  by  the  military 
authorities  was  gradually  being  improved  and  extended,  notably 
by  the  establishment  of  the  orthopedic  military  hospitals  and 
the  special  neurological  hospitals,  and  by  centralizing  the  busi- 
ness of  "limb-fitting"  in  the  Queen  Mary's  Convalescent  Auxi- 
liary Hospitals  at  Roehampton  and  Brighton.  As  late  as  May, 
1915,  however,  the  Murray  Committee  found  that  patients  were 
"often"  discharged  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  return  to  active  service,  without  regard  to  whether 
they  might  be  benefited  by  further  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 

In  the  next  place — logically,  at  any  rate,  though  probably  in 
point  of  time  it  was  at  several  removes  from  discharge — disabled 
men  were  receiving  pensions:  at  the  prewar  rates  until  the  new 
warrant  was  issued  on  May  21,  1915;  after  that,  and  with 
arrears  from  March  1,  at  the  generous  rates  recommended  by 
the  Select  Committee.  Sir  Charles  Crutchley  told  the  committee 
on  January  18,  1915,  that  the  Chelsea  authorities  had  thus  far 
dealt  with  176  cases  of  total  incapacity  and  588  of  partial  inca- 
pacity due  to  the  present  war.  After  the  new  warrant  was 
issued  pensions  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Chelsea  Board  and 
the  Admiralty,  but  the  conditions  determining  the  amount  of 
the  pensions  were  radically  changed,  by  the  allowance  of  addi- 
tions for  each  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  by  basing 
the  amount  of  the  award  for  partial  disability  on  the  earning 
capacity  which  remained. 

The   chief   source  of  assistance,    however,    throughout   this 
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period,  was  in  private  associations.  As  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families  Association  "saved  the  situation"  caused  by  the  delay 
of  the  army  authorities  in  issuing  separation  allowances,  and  by 
the  other  needs  that  arose  in  the  families,  so  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Help  Society  was  on  hand  to  perform  services  for  the 
men  who  were  discharged.  Both  these  societies  had  existed 
since  the  South  African  War,  for  their  respective  purposes,  and 
both  had  branches  or  representatives  in  many  parts  of  the 
country;  but  their  resources  were  naturally  inadequate  for  the 
demands  created  by  the  present  war,  even  when  supplemented  by 
social  local  funds,  and  they  were  practically  financed  in  the 
new  emergency  by  another  voluntary  agency,  the  National  Relief 
Fund,  popularly  known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund,  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  chairman  of  the  central  committee. 

The  National  Relief  Fund  had  been  inaugurated  within  three 
or  four  days  of  the  declaration  of  war,  in  order  to  coordinate 
the  charitable  resources  of  the  country,  primarily  with  a  view 
to  relieving  the  civil  distress,  especially  in  the  way  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  was  anticipated,  but  also  in  consideration  of  the 
need  of  supplementary  assistance  to  families  and  to  discharged 
men.  The  anticipated  distress  among  the  civil  population — ^those 
families  without  a  representative  in  the  fighting  forces— did  not 
materialize,  and  the  principal  calls  on  the  fund  were  for  the  sub- 
ordinate purposes.  Local  committees  had  been  established  by 
the  National  Relief  Fund  also,  to  collect  money  and  to  deal  with 
local  distress.  In  most  places  the  relations  between  this  com- 
mittee and  the  local  committees  or  representatives  of  the  two 
societies  was  cordial  and  harmonious;  in  some  places  they  even 
merged  for  carrying  out  their  joint  purposes ;  in  some,  however, 
there  was  friction  and  overlapping. 

The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society,  then,  financed  in  large 
part  by  the  National  Relief  Fund,  was  during  this  period  the 
main  reliance  of  the  men  discharged  from  the  service,  most  of 
whom,  of  course,  were  disabled  in  some  way.  On  discharge 
every  man  received  a  "Commendation  Form"  giving  the  address 
of  the  representative  of  the  society  nearest  his  home,  and  advis- 
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ing  him  to  apply  there  in  case  of  any  difficulty,  such  as  delay  in 
getting  pay  due  him,  delay  in  the  award  of  his  pension,  inability 
to  get  his  insurance  benefit,  or  lack  of  work. 

This  society  also  had  in  operation  workshops  for  disabled  sol- 
diers, which  had  been  started  in  1904,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
disabled  veterans  of  the  South  African  War  who  found  difficulty 
in  getting  employment  in  the  ordinary  labor  market.  Lord 
Roberts  had  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  workshops,  and 
plans  for  greatly  extending  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present 
war  were  under  consideration  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was 
decided  that  the  memorial  to  him  should  take  this  form,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  been  known  as  the  Lord  Roberts 
Memorial  Workshops. 

Toy-making  was  decided  upon  as  the  staple  industry,  partly 
because  this  had  been  preeminently  a  German  trade.  In  March, 
1915,  the  central  factory  was  opened  in  Fulham,  London,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  a  hundred  men  were  employed  there  and 
plans  had  been  made  for  the  estabfishment  of  branches  in  the 
provinces,  each  devoted  to  one  specialty. 

At  the  Heritage  Craft  Schools  in  Sussex,  an  institution  for 
crippled  children  conducted  by  the  Guild  of  the  Brave  Poor 
Things,  a  part  of  the  buildings  was  taken  over  by  the  War  Office 
to  serve  as  a  hospital  for  convalescents.  Here  an  ingenious 
educational  system  was  put  into  operation  by  assigning  to  each 
soldier  two  of  the  boys  who  had  a  similar  disability  and  who 
could  therefore  encourage  him  and  teach  him  the  tricks  they  had 
learned  in  connection  with  the  toilet  and  other  matters  of  daily 
routine,  and  also  help  him  in  his  work  in  the  handicraft  classes 
which  were  opened  to  the  soldiers  or  organized  especially  for 
them. 

It  was  in  this  first  period  that  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  established 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  It  was 
opened  in  April,  1915,  in  a  fine  old  house  in  Regent's  Park, 
loaned  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  and  said  to  be  the 
original  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne's  mansion  in  Vanity  Fair. 
This  institution  has  had  a  steady  development  to  meet  the  in- 
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creasing  demands,  and  is  probably  the  best  known,  at  least  in 
America,  of  all  the  new  works  to  which  the  war  has  given  rise. 

One  other  undertaking  during  this  period  should  be  noticed. 
In  the  fall  of  1915  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic  in  London 
drew  up  a  scheme  of  the  instruction  available  in  its  courses  for 
men  invalided  out  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  sent  copies  to  all 
branches  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society  in  and  near 
London.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  what  has 
been  one  of  the  characteristic  developments  in  the  provision  of 
training — ^the  activity  of  the  existing  trade  schools. 

To  summarize  the  situation  which  prevailed  until  the  Statu- 
tory Committee  was  appointed,  and  in  fact  for  six  months  longer 
(until  July,  1916) :  whatever  was  done  for  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  after  discharge,  aside  from  their  pension  and  insurance, 
was  done  by  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society,  with  funds 
supplied  chiefly  by  the  National  Relief  Fund,  supplemented  by 
one  or  two  other  existing  organizations  which  served  as  employ- 
ment agencies  and  advisers,  and  by  a  few  isolated  and  embryo 
attempts  to  provide  opportunities  for  training. 

Second  Period:  The  Statutory  Committee* 

The  preliminary  steps,  to  the  appointment  of  the  Statutory 
Committee,  have  been  traced  thus  in  detail  because  they  contain 
the  key  to  the  subsequent  development  and  the  present  system. 
The  characteristic  elements,  both  of  strength  and  of  weakness, 
may  already  be  discerned;  the  difficulties  which  the  newly  con- 
stituted machinery  is  to  meet  have  been  analyzed  in  advance. 
We  are  now  in  position  to  understand  what  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee had  to  do,  and  to  appreciate  the  way  in  which  it  was  done. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  evidence  at  the  disposition  of 
the  public,  the  committee  wasted  no  time  in  bewailing  the  defects 
of  the  legislation  by  which  it  was  established,  but  set  to  work  in 
the  dogged  and  determined  and  practical  British  spirit  to  do  its 

iThe  chief  sources  of  information  for  this  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Statutory  Committee  are  personal  conferences  with  officers  of  the  committee 
and  others  associated  with  its  work,  and  the  Draft  of  its  final  and  only 
report.    Unless  otherwise  indicated,  quotations  are  from  this  report 
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best  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  to  carry  out 
faithfully  the  tasks  imposed  upon  it.  The  result  was  that  it 
accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  single  year  before  it  was  super- 
seded, in  spite  of  the  handicaps  under  which  it  operated,  of 
which  one  of  the  greatest  must  have  been — ^at  any  rate  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year — ^the  knowledge  that  the  future  of  its 
plans  and  projects  was  uncertain. 

Membership  of  the  Committee,  Offices  and  Staff 

The  Statutory  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  January  17, 
1916,  under  the  presidency  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  been  named  as  chairman  and  served  in  this  capacity 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Pensions  Ministry  and  the  placing 
of  the  committee  in  that  department  made  it  unsuitable  that  he 
should  continue  to  hold  the  office.  The  vice  chairman  throughout 
the  committee's  existence  was  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Cyril  Jackson,  an 
educator  and  student  of  social  problems,  especially  child  labor, 
unemployment,  trade  unions,  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
industry.  Recalling  the  effort  which  was  spent  in  Parliament  in 
changing  the  original  requirement  of  the  bill  that  "two"  women 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  two  by  the  Royal  Patriotic 
Fund  Corporation  to  make  it  read  "some,"  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  only  two  women  were  appointed  by  each. 

The  committee  found  it  far  from  easy  to  secure  suitable 
offices.  At  the  outset  the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Corporation  lent 
them  accommodation,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  also 
placed  rooms  at  their  disposal.  Offices  were  lent  to  them  also 
by  the  Great  Western,  the  Great  Northern,  and  North  Eastern 
Railway  Companies  free  of  charge,  and  they  secured  additional 
space  in  certain  buildings  in  Abingdon  Street.  Ultimately  nine 
different  houses  were  wholly  or  in  part  occupied  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  division  of  their  staff  among  these  scattered  build- 
ings was  a  serious  disadvantage. 

There  were  difficulties  also  in  getting  together  the  necessary 
staff.    Assistance  of  a  number  of  volimteers  was  secured.    The 
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chief  inspector  and  most  of  the  other  honorary  inspectors  had 
previously,  in  connection  with  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families 
Association,  had  "experience  of  work  similar  to  that  of  local 
committees,  and  their  services  were  of  great  value,  particularly 
in  the  transitional  period  when  the  work  of  the  philanthropic 
bodies  was  being  taken  over  by  the  local  committees."  The 
paid  staff  was  recruited  in  part  from  the  various  government 
departments,  including  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  the  Na- 
tional Relief  Fund,  the  National  Health  Insurance  Office,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  War  Office,  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Post  Office,  the  Local  Government  Board.  Many  men  who  had 
retired  from  business  or  profession  were  found  willing  to  give 
their  services  at  low  salaries,  and  when  possible  invalided  dis- 
charged officers  were  employed.  On  June  30,  1917,  when  the 
force  was  probably  at  its  maximum,  it  numbered  260,  of  whom 
44  were  in  the  "Disablements  Branch." 

Formation  of  Local  Committees 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  statute  which  directed 
the  committee  to  prepare  and  issue  model  schemes  for  the  con- 
stitution of  local  committees,  "they  set  about  this  work  forth- 
with," and  issued  the  models,  with  circulars  of  instruction  and 
explanation,  in  the  middle  of  February. 

Local  committees  were  made  obligatory  by  the  statute  for 
every  county  and  county  borough  and  for  every  borough  or 
urban  district  with  a  population  of  50,000,  and  might  be  estab- 
lished in  any  borough  or  urban  district  with  a  smaller  population 
if  the  Statutory  Committee  considered  it  desirable,  "having  re- 
gard to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case."  In  211  cases  the 
councils  of  such  districts  applied  for  authority  to  establish  separ- 
ate committees,  but  in  only  59  did  the  Statutory  Committee 
decide  that  "the  conditions  contemplated  by  the  statute  were 
satisfied." 

Including  these  59  smaller  districts,  the  total  number  of  local 
committees  established  was  302.    All  but  one  framed  their  own 
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scheme  and  submitted  it  for  approval.  The  single  exception  was 
the  county  borough  of  Lincoln,  where 

the  town  council  were  unwilling  to  frame  a  scheme,  apparently  on  the 
ground  that  adequate  provision  should  have  been  made  out  of  state  funds 
for  the  proper  care  of  officers  and  men  and  their  dependents.  The  Statutory 
Committee  therefore  framed  a  scheme  for  the  borough  under  Section  2  (3) 
of  the  act.  The  town  counctt  were  authorized  by  the  scheme  to  appoint 
representatives  on  the  local  committee,  and  this  they  readily  did. 

In  each  case  the  scheme  fixed  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  local 
committee,  and  this  number  did  not  usually  exceed  31.  The  members  were 
required  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  authority  framing  the  scheme,  but 
specified  labor  and  other  organizations  were  entitled  to  recommend  persons 
for  appointment.  .  .  .  Save  in  some  exceptional  cases,  the  schemes  pro- 
vided that  at  least  a  fifth  of  the  total  number  .  .  .  should  be  representa- 
tives of  labor,  and  they  generally  also  gave  a  like  minimum  representation 
to  women.  They  further  provided  for  the  substantial  representation  of  the 
philanthropic  and  other  societies. 

Representation  was  given  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families 
Association,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society,  and  "in 
various  instances"  to  employers  of  labor,  the  Territorial  Force 
Association,  Friendly  Societies,  Insurance  Committees  under  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  the  National  Relief  Fund,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Local  Education  Authorities,  Local  Pensions  (Old 
Age)  Committees,  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  Public 
Health  Committees.* 

Only  once  was  the  Statutory  Committee  called  upon  to  act  as 
referee,  as  provided  by  the  statute,  in  the  case  of  a  difference 
between  the  local  authority  and  the  organization  recommending 
a  representative  for  appointment.  The  town  council  af  War- 
rington objected  to  two  gentlemen  recommended  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  "opposed  to  war,  to*  recruiting  and  to  soldiers  gener- 
ally.*' One  of  the  two  was  found  to  be  suitable  for  appointment, 
the  other  not. 

Twelve  or  more  of  the  local  committees  took  advantage  of  the 
authority  given  them  under  Section  2  (4)  of  the  act,  to  divide 

1  An  act  of  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1917-18  has  stipulated  that  rep- 
resentatives of  disabled  men  and  of  women  in  receipt  of  pensions  be  included 
in  the  membership  of  local  and  district  committees. 
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the  county  into  districts  and  appoint  a  district  committee  in 
each.  Most  of  them  also  formed  subcommittees,  in  addition 
to  the  one  particularly  provided  for  to  deal  with  disabled  officers 
and  men. 

Temporary  Arrangements  Pending  Appointment 

of  Local  Committees 

The  work  which  had  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Statutory  Committee  from 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Help  Society  and  some  other  organizations  consisted  of  the  supplementing 
of  separation  allowances,  the  granting  of  allowances  where  none  were  pay- 
able out  of  public  funds,  the  making  of  advances  pending  the  receipt  of 
moneys  due  from  public  funds,  and  the  granting  of  certain  temporary  allow- 
ances or  small  grants  of  various  kinds. 

Before  the  act  passed  efficient  machinery  had  been  established  by  the 
organizations  mentioned,  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Relief  Fund  who  supplied  the  necessary  funds.  It  was  evident 
that  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  local  committees,  whose  help  was 
essential  to  enable  the  Statutory  Committee  to  perform  the  work,  could  be 
established,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Statutory  Committee  the  National 
Relief  Fund  continued  their  financial  assistance  up  to  the  30th  June,  1916. 

The  Statutory  Committee  pressed  the  local  authorities  to  get  the  local 
committees  set  up  by  that  date,  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  this 
was  found  to  be  impracticable.  The  Statutory  Committee  were  authorized 
by  Section  3  (6)  of  the  act,  pending  the  appointment  of  a  local  or  subcom- 
mittee  for  any  area,  to  make  arrangements  with  any  organization  for  the 
performance  within  that  area  of  certain  of  the  functions  of  a  local  com- 
mittee, and  accordingly  they  invited  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families 
Association,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society  and  other  voluntary 
bodies  to  act  as  their  agents  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned  where  neces- 
sary. The  request  .  .  .  was  complied  with,  and  owing  to  the  public 
spirit  of  these  bodies  and  their  excellent  arrangements  there  was  no  cessa- 
tion of  allowances  to  sailors  and  soldiers  and  their  dependents,  and  these 
continued  to  be  made  pending  the  getting  to  work  of  the  local  committees. 
The  Statutory  Committee  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  various  voluntary 
agencies  concerned,  especially  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Associa- 
tion and  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society  and  their  visitors,  for  the 
assistance  given^them.    They  desire  to  recognize  this  in  the  fullest  degree. 

Finances 

As  had  been  anticipated,  "at  the  outset  it  became  necessary 
to  consider  from  what  source  funds  were  to  be  provided  for 
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carrying  out  the  act."  This  accordingly  was  patiently  con- 
sidered. "It  appeared  impracticable  to  make  a  central  appeal  for 
voluntary  contributions,  and  negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
Treasury  for  a  grant  of  a  substantial  sum  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  fund.  The  negotiations  resulted  in  the  grant  by  Parliament 
of  £1,000.000  under  the  Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions,  etc. 
(Expenses)  Act,  1916,"  and  this  sum  was  promptly  paid  into 
the  committee's  account  on  the  day  after  it  was  granted.  The 
grant  was  stated  to  be  "in  aid  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Statutory  Committee,"  thus  keeping  up  the  original  fiction,  and 
was  therefore  available  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  any  of  the 
functions  of  the  committee. 

With  the  financing  of  supplementary  separation  allowances  we 
are  not  concerned,  but  supplementary  pensions  and  other  grants 
and  allowances  touched  disabled  men  as  well  as  the  dependents 
of  men  in  the  field  or  in  their  graves.  The  financing  of  such 
schemes 

involved  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  committee's  operations 
should  be  dependent  upon  contributions  from  voluntary  sources.  This  ques- 
tion had  to  be  determined  largely  by  public  opinion,  and  while  the  act  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  committee  would  be  able  to  rely  upon  substantial  voluntary 
contributions,  it  became  evident  that,  owing  to  the  effect  of  strong  expressions 
of  public  opinion  and  to  the  general  attitude  of  local  authorities,  such  con- 
tributions could  not  be  relied  upon  for  supplements  to  state  pensions,  al- 
though it  was  still  thought  that  considerable  sums  might  be  forthcoming 
for  education,  assistance  to  the  disabled,  and  grants  of  a  compassionate 
nature. 

Extended  conferences  and  correspondence  were  accordingly 
held  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  a  result  of  which 
a  fairly  satisfactory  arrangement  was  in  sight,  when  "the  intro- 
duction of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  Bill  necessitated  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  question,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  (1916)  the 
whole  subject  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Statutory 
Committee  was  under  review,  as  the  result  of  the  changes  conse- 
quent upon  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions." 

Local  committees  were  authorized  by  the  act  of  1915  to  solicit 
and  receive  funds  from  the  public,  but  there  appears  to  have  been 
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little  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  this  privilege,  in  the  face 
of  the  public  feeling  that  the  whole  cost  of  supplementary  pen- 
sions and  other  grants  ought  to  be  a  charge  on  the  national 
exchequer.  As  to  the  administrative  expenses  of  local  com- 
mittees, the  Statutory  Committee  thought  "it  would  be  inex- 
pedient that  no  part  of  these  expenses  should  be  locally  borne," 
and  that  they  should  be  met  by  the  Treasury  and  the  local  author- 
ity "in  equal  moieties  within  an  agreed  scale."  Pending  arrange- 
ments by  the  local  authorities,  who  were  the  source  indicated  in 
the  act,  the  local  committees  were  allowed  to  use  moneys  ad- 
vanced to  them  by  thd  committee.  The  decision  reached  in  the 
Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions,  etc.,  (Administrative  Ex- 
penses) Act,  1917,  was  that  two-thirds  of  these  expenses  should 
be  defrayed  by  the  Treasury  and  one-third  out  of  local  rates. 

The  total  amount  received  by  the  Statutory  Committee  from 
voluntary  sources  for  various  special  objects,  to  June  30,  1917, 
was  £61,428. 

Regulatiofis  for  Supplementary  Allowances 

By  the  act  of  1915  the  Statutory  Committee  was  directed  to 
frame  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  supplementary  pen- 
sions, allowances,  etc.,  "in  exceptional  circumstances."  The 
fundamental  question  was,  what  circumstances  should  be  inter- 
preted to  be  "exceptional."  The  following  definition  was  formu- 
lated : 

Circumstances  where  the  disproportion  between  the  state  pension,  to- 
gether with  earnings  or  earning  capacity  and  other  income  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  proportion  hereinafter  specified  of  the  prewar  income  or  prewar 
dependence,  earnings,  and  other  income  on  the  other  hand,  involves  special 
hardship,  vis.: 

(a)  Permanent  ill-health  (mental  or  physical)  of  the  beneficiary,  or 
his  or  her  incapacity  for  work. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  widow,  the  fact  of  there  being  young  children  or 
an  invalid  child. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  dependents,  their  number. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  a  totally  disabled  man,  the  fact  of  his  requiring 
regular  medical  attendance  and  special  care. 

(e)  Any  other  circumstances  causing  special  hardship. 
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In  the  instructions  which  accompanied  the  regulations  when 
they  were  finally  issued  to  the  local  committees,  in  October,  after 
approval  by  the  Treasury  and  publication  as  a  White  Paper  in 
connection  with  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  these 
general  principles  are  explained  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Statutory  Committee  in  every  case  to  make  good  whatever  loss  of  income 
is  caused  by  the  death  or  disablement  of  the  man.  The  act  prescribes  that 
the  cases  in  which  a  supplementary  pension  may  be  granted  must  be  excep- 
tional. While,  therefore,  mere  disparity  between  the  income  before  and 
after  the  man's  death  would  not  necessarily  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
circumstance,  it  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  30  extreme  as  of  itself  to  consti- 
tute a  special  hardship. 

In  the  second  place,  exceptional  circumstances  must  be  only  such  as 
arise  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  individual  case  or  affect  it  in  an  excep- 
tional degree. 

Lastly,  the  exceptional  circumstances  contemplated  by  the  regulations 
are  those  of  a  permanent  rather  than  of  a  temporary  or  occasional  kind. 

Extensive  directions  are  given  for  computing  the  present  and 
prewar  income  and  for  interpreting  these  principles  in  other  re- 
spects. As  the  cost  of  living  increased,  many  local  committees 
requested  that  they  might  take  that  into  consideration,  and  the 
committee  decided  that  such  a  method  of  adjustment  would  be 
preferable  to  an  increase  in  the  flat  rate  and  so  recommended  to 
the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  did  not  agree,  but  later  the  flat  rate 
was  raised  for  wives  and  children. 

Another  problem  which  gave  the  committee  considerable  con- 
cern was  the  situation  of  privates  whose  "general  and  financial 
circumstances"  were  "similar  to  those  of  officers."  The  com- 
mittee "were  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  according 
equality  of  treatment,  as  far  as  possible,  to  men  of  like  standing 
and  circumstances,  whether  such  men  held  commissions  or  served 
in  the  ranks,  and  therefore  agreed  that  the  maximum  limit  foi 
disabled  officers  and  for  the  widows  and  dependents  of  deceased 
officers  should  be  applied  in  the  case  of  disablement  or  death  of 
men  in  like  general  and  financial  circumstances." 

The  regulations  provided,  with  respect  to  disabled  men,  that 
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'Where,  owing  to  the  'exceptional  circumstances'  (see  defini- 
tion) of  the  case,"  the  state  pension  "seems  to  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee to  be  inadequate,  a  supplementary  pension  may  be  granted 
of  such  amount  as,  when  added  ito  the  state  pension,  earnings 
and  'other  income,'  shall  not  exceed  the  'prewar  income'  of  the 
beneficiaries,  or  in  any  case  the  sum  of  50  shillings  a  week,"  in 
the  case  of  total  disability,  and  40  shillings  a  week  in  the  case  of 
partial  disability.  In  determining  the  amount  of  such  supple- 
mentary pension  and  the  proportion  of  prewar  income  to  be 
allowed,  the  following  factors  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration : 

(a)  The  number  of  the  man's  children,  their  ages,  and  any  circum- 
stances affecting  them  causing  special  expense. 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  other  persons  are  dependent  upon  the  man. 

(c)  The  nature  of  the  man's  disability  in  necessitating  regular  medical 
attendance,  not  covered  by  insurance,  or  other  extra  expense. 

(d)  Any  provision  made  for  the  care  or  training  of  the  disabled  man. 

(e)  The  whole  or  part  of  the  insurance  benefit  payable  for  the  first 
six  months  of  incapacity. 

Supplementary  pensions  for  partial  disability  "shall  be  strictly 
temporary  at  first,  and  shall  be  so  designated,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  periodical  reassessment  in  consequence  of  any  variation  in 
the  earnings  or  earning  capacity  of  the  disabled  man.  In  the  first 
assessment  ...  a  provisional  earning  capacity  shall  be  assumed 
which  shall  be  based  upon  the  probable  earning  power  of  the 
man  in  relation  to  the  particular  occupation  or  trade  which  he 
may  have  followed  or  to  which  he  may  be  able  to  adapt  himself. 
Ultimately  his  actual  earnings  shall  be  taken  into  account  unless 
the  Statutory  Committee  are  of  opinion  on  a  report  from  the 
local  committee  that  earning  capacity  should  be  taken." 

For  officers,  supplementary  pensions  may  be  granted  "in  re- 
spect of  each  of  his  children  (if  any)"  of  not  more  than  £24 
a  year  if  the  officer  is  totally  disabled,  £20  if  partially  disabled, 
provided  the  total  income  does  not  exceed  the  prewar  income,  or 
in  any  case  the  sum  of  £187  10  shillings  per  year. 

Special  temporary  allowances  are  provided  for  in  the  case  of 
men  not  eligible  to  a  pension  out  of  public  funds,  if  "the  inabil- 
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ity  or  refusal  of  the  Admiralty  or  War  Office  to  grant  a  state 
pension  is  not  due  to  the  unworthiness  of  the  applicant  or  the 
unsatisfactory  service  of  the  officer,  sailor  or  soldier  concerned," 
and  if  the  committee  "are  satisfied  that  the  case  is  one  of  excep- 
tional hardship."  For  a  disabled  man,  such  temporary  allowance 
is  not  to  exceed  20  shillings  a  week,  with  allowances  for  children 
at  the  rates  provided  in  the  state  pension,  if  separation  allowance 
had  been  issued  to  his  wife  or  dependent  while  he  was  in  service, 
or  10  shillings  a  week  if  there  had  been  no  separation  allowance 
issued ;  for  an  officer,  not  exceeding  £90  a  year,  with  an  allow- 
ance not  exceeding  £20  for  each  child. 

The  committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  "inadvisable 
in  existing  circumstances  to  frame  specific  regulations  for  per- 
manent grants"  in  such  cases,  and  accordingly  confined  its  pro- 
visions to  the  temporary  allowances  in  urgent  cases  of  hardship, 
as  just  described.  The  instructions  to  local  committees  explain 
that  "it  must  be  assumed  that  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  will 
satisfy  all  just  claims  by  the  grant  of  a  state  pension,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  residue  of  cases,  which  can  not  be  brought  within  the 
government  pension  schemes  but  present  features  of  great  hard- 
ship, that  the  compassionate  action  of  the  committee  is  called 
for."  Such  cases  "will  fall  into  three  main  categories,"  the  first 
and  third  of  which  include  disabled  men: 

(I)  Where  the  death  or  disablement  of  the  man  is  not  recognized  as 
due  to  the  war,  although  occurring  during  war  service. 

(Ill)  Where  the  state  obligation  to  a  dependent  is  discharged  by  the 
payment  of  a  gratuity  only. 

Applicati'  IS  for  supplementary  pensions  and  special  allow- 
ances for  disabled  men  were  dealt  with  by  the  Case  Section  of 
the  Special  Disablements  Subcommittee,  and  will  be  spoken  of 
later.  Applications  from  disabled  officers  and  from  "men  who, 
though  not  officers,  were  in  like  general  and  financial  circum- 
stances," were  handled  by  the  Officers'  Subcommittee,  which 
was  appointed  on  October  31,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
applications  from  officers'  families  which  were  coming  in. 
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Disabled  Officers 

Supplementary  pensions  and  allowances  were  made  by  the  Offi- 
cers' Subcommittee  to  152  disabled  officers  to  June  30,  1917. 
In  addition,  209  applications  for  employment  were  received  from 
disabled  officers,  and  efforts  were  made  to  find  suitable  employ- 
ment for  them  through  the  Professional  Classes  Bureau  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  through  other  existing 
agencies  and  personal  acquaintance. 

The  experience  of  this  subcommittee  led  to  the  issue  by  the 
Statutory  Committee  of  supplementary  regulations  enabling 
them  to  make  grants  not  exceeding  £100  to  improve  a  dis- 
abled officer's  capacity  or  health,  and  to  supplement  the  state 
pension  of  a  partially  disabled  officer  in  addition  to  the  supple- 
mentary pension  which  could  be  awarded  in  respect  of  his 
children. 

Education  of  Children 

A  portion  of  their  work  to  which  the  Statutory  Committee  attached  much 
importance  has  been  the  provision  of  education  for  the  children  of  deceased 
or  disabled  officers  and  men.  Their  object  has  been  to  secure  facilities  for 
these  children  so  that  they  may  obtain  an  education  equal  to  that  which  they 
would  have  received  but  for  the  war. 

A  letter  was  addressed  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  headmasters  of  the  public  and  some  other  large  schools  in 
the  fall  of  1916,  suggesting  that  free  tuition  might  be  granted  to 
the  sons  of  "old  boys,"  and  that  Old  Boys'  Funds  might  be 
raised  to  meet  the  other  expenses.  "There  was  a  very  general 
response"  to  this  appeal. 

In  addition,  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  corrt  nittee  allow- 
ing it  to  award  scholarships  up  to  £50  a  year  at  boarding 
schools  or  £25  in  other  schools,  together  with  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £10  a  year  for  traveling  and  incidental  expenses. 
Educational  grants  had  been  awarded  in  190  cases  (chil- 
dren of  officers  in  117  cases,  of  soldiers  or  sailors  in  73)  up 
to  July  17,  1917,  but  the  report  does  not  indicate  how  many  of 
these  were  disabled  officers  or  men. 
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Special  Disablements  Subcommittee 

Coming  now  to  the  work  of  the  committee  especially  charged 
with  "making  provision  for  the  care  of  disabled  officers  and  men 
after  they  have  left  the  service,  including  provision  for  their 
health,  training  and  employment,"  it  will  be  recalled  that  this 
committee  was  to  include  representatives  of  employers  and  of 
labor.  Six  of  each  were  included,  and  also  representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  War  Office,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Commission,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help 
Society,  and  of  technical  schools  and  "others  specially  qualified 
to  serve." 

One  of  the  subcommittee's  first  undertakings  was  to  prepare 
a  general  circular  (No.  9)  addressed  to  local  committees,  which 
was  issued  on  July  27,  1916,  informing  them  of  the  "preliminary 
arrangements"  which  had  been  made,  and  stating  certain  funda- 
mental principles  and  theories  which  had  been  agreed  upon. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  particular 
function  of  providing  for  the  disabled,  the  circular  advises,  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  register  be  kept  by  the  local  committee  of 
all  the  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  in  its  area.  To  this  end 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  War  Office  to  supply  to 
each  local  committee  the  names  of  all  men  who  at  the  time  of 
their  discharge  propose  to  reside  in  the  committee's  area,  and  to 
give  each  man  on  discharge  the  address  of  his  local  committee. 

Arrangements  had  also  been  made  for  the  furnishing  to  the 
local  committees  by  the  labor  exchanges  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  placements  of  discharged  men  and  in  regard  to  men 
who  could  not  be  placed.  The  desirability  of  close  cooperation 
with  the  labor  exchanges  is  emphasized,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  committees  should  rely  on  them  "to  place  disabled  men 
in  vacancies  arising  in  connection  with  ordinary  trade  and  in- 
dustry, while  the  local  committees  devote  themselves  especially 
to  the  assistance  of  cases  of  special  difficulty." 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  "in  the  interests 
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of  economy  and  efficiency  it  is  important  to  avoid  the  setting  up 
of  special  machinery  for  dealing  with  disabled  sailors  and  sol- 
diers in  any  case  in  which  the  machinery  already  in  existence  is 
adequate  or  can  be  rendered  adequate  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
Statutory  Committee  can  not  too  strongly  deprecate  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  on  unnecessary  institutions  or  superfluous  agen- 
cies, whether  such  money  is  derived  from  public  funds  or  from 
charitable  sources." 

The  available  facilities  for  the  more  important  kinds  of  disa- 
bility for  which  provision  would  be  needed  are  outlined,  and 
then  the  subject  of  training  is  considered. 

As  in  the  case  of  health,  so  in  the  case  of  training,  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  existing  agencies  before  spending  any  money  on 
the  provision  of  new  institutions. 

And  again  it  is  important  that,  wherever  possible,  the  training  should  be 
of  such  character  as  to  fit  the  disabled  man  to  take  his  place  so  far  as 
practicable  in  the  general  industrial  community. 

Large  numbers,  probably  the  majority  of  the  men  disabled  in  the  present 
war,  were  engaged  in  industry  before  they  joined  the  forces.  Many  of  these 
will  be  in  a  condition,  notwithstanding  their  disablement,  to  resume  their 
former  occupations;  others  will  be  able  to  take  up  a  kindred  occupation, 
possibly  in  a  lighter  branch  of  the  same  industry.  This  process  should  be 
facilitated  and  encouraged  so  far  as  possible. 

In  providing  for  those  cases  in  which  training  is  necessary  the  following 
general  principles  should  be  observed: 

(a)  The  training  should,  if  possible,  be  given  in  the  area  in  which  the 
man  resides. 

(b)  It  is  undesirable,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  separate  the  man  from 
his  family. 

(c)  It  is  generally  better  to  give  the  training  in  an  institution  to  which 
other  persons  are  admitted  than  to  set  up  separate  institutions  exclusively 
for  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers,  though  for  special  classes  of  them  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  additional  provision. 

(d)  As  the  number  of  men  for  whom  training  is  needed  will  diminish 
year  by  year  after  the  war,  expenditure  on  the  provision  of  buildings  and 
apparatus  which  will  only  be  required  for  a  temporary  period  should  be  kept 
within  strict  limits. 

In  harmony  with  these  principles,  the  committee  "consider 
that  as  a  rule  the  necessary  training,  if  definite  technical  instruc- 
tion is  required,  should  be  provided  in  the  existing  polytechnics. 
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technical  institutes  and  trade  schools  through  the  agency  of  the 
local  education  authorities,  although  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  give  technical  training  in  a  few  weeks  to  adults  which 
it  takes  years  for  a  boy  at  a  much  more  adaptable  age  to  acquire." 

The  possibility  is  suggested  of  arranging  with  local  employers 
to  provide  training  at  their  own  works  on  light  machines  "for 
the  working  of  which  little  training  is  required,  but  training  such 
as  can  only  be  given  in  the  workshop."  The  necessity  of  safe- 
guarding wages  in  such  cases  is  recognized. 

Local  committees  are  urged  to  see  how  far  the  permanently 
disabled,  even  those  who  have  a  maximum  pension,  can  be  en- 
couraged to  take  light  employment,  and  how  far  the  partially 
disabled  can  be  fitted  for  taking  their  full  share  in  the  industry 
of  the  country,  for  in  their  own  interest  "it  is  most  undesirable 
that  they  should  be  condemned  to  a  life  of  idleness." 

The  possibilities  for  agricultural  training,  and  for  assisting 
men  to  settle  on  the  land  near  their  former  homes,  are  especially 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  local  committees. 

On  the  question  of  employment,  the  Statutory  Committee 
holds  that  "so  far  as  practicable,  disabled  men  should  be  en- 
couraged to  return  to  their  own  homes  and  to  take  their  place 
in  the  ordinary  industrial  community  under  normal  conditions 
of  employment."  They  "have  every  reason  to  hope"  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  men  discharged  for  disability  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  employment  with  former  employers 
or  by  other  natural  means  of  their  own.  For  those  who  need 
help  in  this  direction,  the  local  committees  are  advised  first  to 
"make  the  fullest  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  labor  exchange," 
but  if  the  man  does  not  get  work  in  this  way,  the  local  commit- 
tees "should  themselves  institute  ihquiries  and  canvass  employ- 
ers," since  "it  is  important  that  employment  should  be  found 
quickly,  and  thus  the  demoralization  which  is  the  almost  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  a  protracted  period  of  unemployment  be  pre- 
vented." "Further,  the  nature  of  the  employment  found  for 
the  disabled  man  should  be  suitable  in  every  way,  and  the  wages 
be  fair  wages." 
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Inasmuch  as  some  employers  appeared  still  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  insurance  rates  against  employers'  liability  were 
increased  in  the  case  of  disabled  men,  a  statement  is  included  in 
the  circular  "that  the  Statutory  Committee  have  been  definitely 
informed  that,  so  far  as  the  insurance  companies  included  in 
the  Accident  Offices  Association  are  concerned,  the  uniform 
premium  ordinarily  charged  by  the  companies  covers  all  classes 
of  employes  whether  able-bodied  or  partially  disabled;  and 
that,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases  and  in  philanthropic  estab- 
lishments employing  disabled  men  only,  no  additional  premium 
is  charged  on  account  of  physical  disability." 

With  reference  to  supplementary  pensions,  the  local  commit- 
tees  are    cautioned   against    making   lavish   recommendations. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the  men  themselves  or  for  the  community  than 
that  there  should  be  a  large  number  of  pensioners  encouraged  to  believe 
that  they  need  do  nothing  more  for  their  own  support.  .  .  .  When,  there- 
fore, a  state  pension  has  been  awarded  on  the  basis  of  partial  disablement 
with  the  intention  that  the  man  shall  add  by  his  own  efforts  a  sufficient  sum 
to  enable  him  to  live  in  comfort,  the  local  committee  should  only  recommend 
the  supplementing  of  such  pension  while  the  man  is  being  trained  or  found 
employment  or  during  such  periods  as  his  health  makes  it  desirable  that  he 
should  have  temporary  cessation  of  work  and  should  receive  medical 
treatment. 

In  concluding  this  first,  and  general,  circular  to  the  local  com- 
mittees, the  Statutory  Committee  expresses  its  desire 

that  each  disabled  man,  wherever  he  may  reside,  should  be  provided  through 
the  local  committee  with  some  friendly  advice  and  assistance  whenever  he 
may  need  them.  The  local  committee  can  best  determine  by  what  method 
they  can  bring  each  individual  into  touch  with  some  representative  of  their 
own  body.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  secure  that 
in  addition  to  a  system  of  pensions  paid  by  the  central  government  depart- 
ments and  through  the  usual  official  machinery,  there  -should  be  in  each  district 
personal  and  friendly  contact  with  disabled  men,  so  that  the  nation's  debt 
might  be  discharged  with  more  human  and  individual  thought  fulness  and 
care  than  it  is  possible  for  a  central  administration  to  bestow. 

The  task  of  the  subcommittee,  in  the  language  of  the  act, 
included  provisions  for  the  "health,  training,  and  employment" 
of  disabled  officers  and  men  after  leaving  the  service. 
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Provisions  for  Treatment 

It  seemed  to  the  committee  that  the  medical  treatment  should 
be  "carried  out  on  national  lines." 

Experience,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France,  showed  that  after  the 
men's  discharge  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  insure  that  they  could  be 
collected  for  further  treatment.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  men 
should  desire  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  those  whose  homes  are  in 
country  villages  or  small  towns,  where  there  are  very  few  medical  facilities, 
suffer  by  being  unable  to  get  the  special  treatment  which  their  various 
disabilities  require.  After  careful  consideration  the  committee  passed  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  in  their  opinion  men  should  not  be  discharged  from 
the  forces  as  long  as  they  still  required  active  medical  treatment.  They  had 
the  concurrence  of  representatives  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  asking  that  the 
War  Office  should  retain  full  responsibility  until  the  men  injured  during 
their  service  had  been  as  far  as  possible  restored  to  health.  They  felt  that 
only  while  the  men  were  still  in  the  service  could  they  be  dealt  with  com- 
prehensively. Apart  altogether  from  the  control  of  the  men,  the  War  Office 
alone  had  power  to  commandeer  hospitals,  doctors  and  nurses.  A  confer- 
ence was  arranged  at  the  War  Office  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1916,  with 
representatives  of  the  Treasury,  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Commissioners.  In  accordance  with  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  committee  on  the  21st  of  September  a  deputation  waited  on 
the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  the  3d  of  November,  1916,  and 
pressed  very  strongly  for  this  solution  of  the  problem.  No  answer,  how- 
ever, was  received  until  after  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then,  unfortunately, 
it  was  unfavorable. 

The  committee  had,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to  make  other  provision.  In 
addition  to  the  great  voluntary  hospitals,  there  is  already  public  provision 
for  dealing  with  various  forms  of  disease.  The  National  Health  Insurance 
Commissioners  are  responsible  for  the  ordinary  treatment  by  means  of  the 
panel  doctors  of  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  men  discharged  from  the  army. 
The  public  health  authorities  have  certain  duties  with  regard  to  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases,  and  the  Asylums  Committees  have  responsibility  for 
certifiable  mental  disease.  The  Insurance  Commissioners  were  approached 
by  the  committee  early  in  1916,  and  a  provisional  agreement  was  come  to 
for  special  treatment  for  discharged  soldiers,  but  until  the  question  as  to 
the  time  of  discharge  was  settled  by  the  War  Office,  no  final  arrangement 
could  be  made.  The  needs  of  the  army  had  depleted  the  staff  of  the' hospitals 
and  had  taken  away  from  their  ordinary  practice  many  of  the  panel  doctors 
and  other  general  practitioners. 

It  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  materials,  to  build 
new  hospitals.  The  committee  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
additional  accommodation  required  could  only  be  made  in  the  form  of  aux- 
iliary hospitals  in  borrowed  houses  or  by  means  of  an  extension  of  existing 
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institutions.    It  was  hoped  that  the  need  for  permanent  institutions  would  be 
comparatively  small. 

Some  groups  of  disability  have,  however,  received  special  treatment: 

(a)  The  National  Health  Insurance  Commissioners  have  undertaken 
the  domiciliary  and  institutional  treatment  of  insured  sailors  and  soldiers 
discharged  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  The  uninsured  tuberculous  men  are 
provided  for  by  the  Local  Government  Boards.  .  .  .  Under  these  arrange- 
ments the  discharged  sailor  or  soldier  requiring  treatment  for  tuberculosis 
receives  preferential  admission  to  sanatoria. 

(b)  The  totally  blind  are  admirably  treated  in  London  at  St.  Dun- 
Stan's,  .  .  .  under  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  management  [and  an  affiliated 
institution  in  Edinburgh  was  added  in  19171. 

(c)  The  Roehampton  Hospital,  with  its  Brighton  annex  and  the  smaller 
institutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  have  dealt  with 
the  provision  of  artificial  limbs  in  all  cases  of  amputation. 

(d)  The  Red  Cross  Society  have  established  a  hospital  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  at  Richmond  for  paraplegic  cases  [and  have  opened  additional  ones 
in  19171.  The  committee  .  .  .  found  that  there  were  a  number  of  men 
who  wished  to  be  near  their  relatives,  and  they  therefore  appealed  to  some 
of  the  general  hospitals  to  take  in  a  few  such  cases,  and  obtained  a  generous 
response. 

(e)  With  regard  to  certifiable  mental  cases,  the  Statutory  Committee 
took  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Control.  They  were  convinced  that  diffi- 
culties of  classification  made  it  desirable  to  distribute  the  men  so  afflicted 
among  the  existing  asylums.  They  therefore  made  an  offer  to  all  the  asylum 
authorities  to  pay  a  small  sum  above  the  actual  maintenance  cost  of  each 
patient,  so  that  the  men  might  not  be  placed  on  the  pauper  roll,  but  become 
private  patients  classed  as  "service  patients." 

(f)  Epilepsy  is  a  disease  for  which  there  has  been  hitherto  inadequate 
provision.  To  obtain  extra  places  .  .  .  the  committee  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  committee  of  the  Chalfont  St.  Giles  Colony  for  the  provision 
of  extra  pavilions,  and  they  obtained  a  generous  gift  from  the  Red  Cross 
Society  of  the  necessary  capital  sum. 

(g)  Much  anxious  thought  was  given  to  the  proper  treatment  of  neuras- 
thenic cases.  In  the  opinion  of  medical  experts,  the  expediency  of  placing 
such  cases  together  in  institutions  was  questioned,  as  it  was  thought  they 
would  react  unfavorably  on  each  other.  In  the  autumn  of  1916,  however, 
the  chairman  of  the  Special  Medical  Board  for  neurasthenic  cases  asked  the 
committee  to  establish  an  experimental  institution  in  which  such  men  could 
be  placed  with  soldiers  crippled  or  maimed.  The  committee  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  authorities  of  the  Maida  Vale  Hospital  for  Nervous 
Diseases  to  undertake  the  management  of  such  a  hospital.  A  suitable  build- 
ing was,  after  considerable  trouble,  found  at  Golder's  Green,  and  the  Work- 
ers' Union,  to  whom  it  belonged,  were  approached  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Arrangements  were  not  concluded  until  the  new  year,  when  the  Red  Cross 
Society  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  committee  and  provided  the  necessary 
capital  expenditure. 
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Training 

In  view  of  the  opinion  of  medical  experts  that  in  orthopedic 
and  other  cases  requiring  a  long  and  tedious  period  of  treatment 
some  curative  manual  training  should  if  possible  be  attempted 
in  connection  with  the  treatment,  "it  was  urged  upon  the 
War  Office  that  they  should  allow  this  curative  manual  training 
to  take  an  industrial  bias  before  the  man's  discharge,  so  that 
technical  training  might  be  continued  afterward."  Roehampton 
has  been  the  pioneer  in  this,  providing  workshops  at  the  hospital 
and  making  arrangements  with  various  polytechnics  and  city 
livery  companies  for  courses  of  training  for  its  "graduates," 
the  Statutory  Committee  assisting  by  payment  of  fees  and  ex- 
pense of  maintenance. 

The  question  of  settling  disabled  men  on  the  land,  to  which 
the  Murray  Committee  referred  as  one  of  great  importance,  had 
been  considered  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Land  Settle- 
ment for  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  on  July  15,^1915,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Harry  Verney,  M.P.  An  interim 
report  of  this  committee,  dated  September  4,  1915,  recommended 
that  a  free  course  of  training  at  an  agricultural  college  should 
be  offered  to  fifty  disabled  sailors  or  soldiers ;  its  report  of  Janu- 
ary 21,  1916,  discussed  the  relation  of  disabled  men  to  the  scheme 
proposed  for  state  settlement  of  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors.^ 

The  plan  for  settlement  contemplates  village  communities  of 
at  least  a  hundred  families ;  tenancy  rather  than  ownership ;  and 
a  resident  director  to  give  expert  guidance.  The  committee  is 
opposed  to  "anything  like  the  establishment  of  colonies  for 
cripples" ;  they  should  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  set- 
tlers in  any  community,  but  it  might  be  expected  that  the  pro- 
posed scheme  would  absorb  a  number  of  the  less  severely 
wounded.  Undoubtedly  there  existed  in  agriculture  a  consider- 
able number  of  openings  for  disabled  men,  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Statutory 

1  Parliamentary  Papers,  Cd.  8182. 
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Committee,  should  provide  training.  The  men,  when  properly 
trained,  "should  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  able-bodied 
ex-service  men,  except  that,  other  things  being  equal,  preference 
might  reasonably  be  given  to  partially  disabled  men  in  selecting 
the  tenants  for  small  holdings  established  either  by  the  state  or 
by  county  councils."  In  so  far  as  disabled  men  were  aided  in 
establishing  themselves  on  the  land,  they  should  come  under  the 
same  authority  as  the  able-bodied  ex-soldiers  and  sailors ;  "there 
should  not  be  separate  authorities  dealing  for  this  purpose  with 
the  able-bodied  and  the  disabled." 

It  was  hoped  by  the  Statutory  Committee  "that  many  men 
would  desire  to  be  trained  in  agriculture,"  and  opportunities 
were  made  available  at  agricultural  colleges  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  Harry  Verney's  committee.  Few 
candidates,  however,  were  found  for  this  rather  advanced  course, 
and  local  committees  were  accordingly  advised  to  consult  with 
county  agricultural  committees  as  to  the  possibility  of  placing 
men  with  individual  farmers. 

Local  education  authorities  responded  cordially  to  the  appeal 
of  the  committee  to  make  provision  for  technical  training. 
Classes  in  fifty-eight  different  subjects  or  processes  of  industry 
were  offered  by  the  universities,  polytechnics,  and  technical  insti- 
tutes before  the  Statutory  Committee  went  out  of  existence. 

In  general  the  difficulty  of  the  committee  was  not  to  find 
opportunities  for  training,  but  to  find  men  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  "The  great  dearth  of  labor  has  made  it  possible  for 
almost  every  discharged  man  to  get  work  without  training,  and, 
in  fact,  the  men  have  generally  refused  training  and  gone  to 
work." 

Employment 

Consistently  with  its  general  principle  of  utilizing  existing 
agencies,  the  committee  decided  that  it  would  be  "undesirable 
to  start  employment  bureaus  specially  for  disabled  men  if  the 
national  system  of  employment  exchanges  could  deal  with 
them  satisfactorily,"  and  they  have  been  able  to  do  so.     There 
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are  over  four  hundred  of  these  exchanges  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Up  to  December  8,  1916,  there  had  been  175,193  men 
reported  to  the  Employment  Exchange  Department  of  the  Labor 
Ministry  as  discharged,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  committee.  Of  these  85,161,  about  half,  had  called 
at  the  exchanges,  and  38,776,  a  little  less  than  half,  had  been 
placed  by  the  exchanges.  On  that  date  there  were  2,919  soldiers 
still  on  tfie  registers  of  the  exchanges,  "and  it  was  believed  that 
the  rest  had  returned  to  their  old  employment  or  had  found 
other  work  as  soon  as  they  were  physically  fit." 

A  great  many  discharged  men  have  been  absorbed  into  muni- 
tions work.  In  January,  1917,  training  centers  were  established 
by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  for  elementary  courses  of  four 
to  six  weeks,  and  also  for  advanced  courses  in  tool  making,  tool 
setting,  skilled  operating,  gauge  making,  and  other  skilled  proc- 
esses, in  the  case  of  men  who  had  in  the  past  been  "skilled 
artisans  in  the  engineering  trades."  Naturally,  only  men  who 
were  physically  capable  of  working  under  ordinary  factory  con- 
ditions were  eligible,  and  those  with  some  previous  knowledge 
of  mechanics  were  preferred. 

Although,  "while  the  war  continues  there  will  probably  be 
little  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  most  disabled  men  who 
are  reasonably  efficient,"  the  committee  realized  that  after  the 
war,  "whatever  the  general  condition  of  trade  and  industry, 
employers  will  probably  be  inclined  to  prefer  able-bodied  men 
for  all  processes  which  are  usually  carried  out  by  male  labor." 
Looking  forward  to  this  situation,  the  Employment  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  in  cooperation  with  the  Statutory 
Committee,  undertook  to  collect  information  with  regard  to  the 
processes  and  employments  in  which  men  with  different  forms 
of  disablement  "could  render  services  as  valuable  as  those  of 
able-bodied  men."  Trade  Advisory  Committees,  composed  of 
employers  and  employes,  are  established  by  the  Labor  Ministry 
in  the  industries  selected,  and  a  separate  report  for  each  industry 
is  issued,  describing  the  openings  in  it  for  men  of  different 
degrees  and  kinds  of  disability,  the  positive  qualities  required 
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in  it,  the  nature  and  opportunities  for  training  for  it,  wages  and 
prospects,  and  other  information  which  a  man  would  like  to 
have  if  he  were  considering  a  new  occupation,  not  omitting  to 
mention  the  financial  inducements  offered  by  the  government  to 
any  disabled  soldier  or  sailor  who  will  take  a  course  of  training. 
The  first  of  these  Reports  upon  Openings  in  Industry  Suitable 
for  Disabled  Sailors  and  Soldiers  were:^ 

I.     Attendants  at  Electricity  Substations. 
11.     Employment  in  Picture  Theatres. 

III.  Tailoring. 

IV.  Agricultural  Motor  Tractor  Work. 

To  deal  with  the  difficult  question  of  rates  of  pay  for  disabled 
men,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress, "after  a  conference  with  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Statu- 
tory Committee,"  passed  a  resolution  that  Advisory  Wages 
Boards,  consisting  of  representatives  of  workmen's  organizations 
and  employers'  associations  in  equal  proportions,  should  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  committee  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  urge  the  formation  of 
such  boards,  and  early  in  1917  panels  were  prepared  as  an  experi- 
ment in  the  twenty  largest  cities.  The  precise  function  of  these 
Advisory  Wages  Boards  is  to  decide  disputes  between  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  employers  in  individual  cases,  and 
it  is  open  to  any  workman  or  any  employer  in  the  district  to  seek 
their  advice. 

The  principle  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  disabled  men  which  was 
expressed  by  the  Statutory  Committee  in  its  resolution  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  as  follows: 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  rates  of  pay  to  disabled 
sailors  and  soldiers  should  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  rates  of  pay  of 
competent,  able-bodied  men  as  the  output  of  the  former  bears  to  that  of  the 

^  To  these  had  been  added  by  April,  1918 :  furniture ;  leather  goods : 
hand-sewn  boot  and  shoe  making  and  repairing;  gold,  silver,  jewelry,  and 
watch  and  clock  jobbing;  dental  mechanics;  aircraft  manufacture,  cenain 
departments;  wholesale  tailoring;  boot  and  shoe  manufacture;  basket- 
making,  including  cane  and  wicker  furniture;  building  trade;  engineering; 
printing  and  kindred  trades;  cinema  trade. 
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latter.  Where  output  can  not  be  the  deciding  factor,  the  wages  should  be 
decided  upon  capability,  but  on  the  basis  that  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
capable  of  performing  the  work  as  efficiently  as  able-bodied  men  shall  be 
paid  the  full  rates  of  pay.  .  .  .  It  is  recognized  that  some  probationary 
period  may  be  necessary  for  men  entering  new  trades. 

The  proposed  boards  "are  not  to  have  regard  to  any  pension 
to  which  the  man  may  at  the  time  be  entitled." 


Supplementary  Pensions  and  Special  Allozvances 

Applications  for  supplementary  pensions  and  special  allow- 
ances to  disabled  men  were  handled  by  the  Case  Section  of  the 
Disablements  Subcommittee,  except  that  local  committees  were 
authorized  to  make  temporary  grants  during  a  period  of  ill- 
health,  "a  power  which  has  been  very  sympathetically  exercised, 
and  which  has  led  to  a  number  of  men  receiving  temporary 
allowances  before  they  were  able  to  return  to  work  during  a 
period  of  rest  while  under  supervision  of  their  panel  doctor, 
though  not  undergoing  active  treatment." 

The  applications  considered  by  the  central  committee  through 
July  4,  1917,  were  as  follows: 

For  For 

Supplementary      Special 
Pension        Allowance 

Applications  received  3,336  2,486 

Awards  made 475  412 

Awards  refused 20  73 

Not  recommended  by  or  subsequently  withdrawn  by 

local  committees 2,060  1,040 

Under  consideration  July  4 781  961 


In  the  majority  of  the  cases  withdrawn  by  the  local  commit- 
tees it  was  because  the  man's  pension  had  been  reassessed  and 
was  considered  sufficient,  or  because  he  had  received  treatment 
or  training  and  was  able  to  earn  the  additional  income  needed. 
Most  of  the  cases  under  consideration  on  July  4,  1917,  were 
either  referred  back  to  the  local  committees  for  ''amendment," 
or  were  sent  to  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  for  reconsideration, 
and  the  rest  were  assisted  temporarily  pending  reassessment  of 
pension  or  award  of  a  gratuity. 
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Disablements  Work  of  Local  Committees 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  local  committees  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee  to  discharge  their  duties  with  respect  to  disabled 
men,  as  they  were  authorized  to  do  by  the  statute.  Whether 
they  established  such  subcommittees  or  not, 

by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  treatment  and  training  of  disabled 
men  has  been  done  ...  by  the  local  committees  .  .  .  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Statutory  Committee.  They  could  thus  help  men  whilst  they 
were  under  the  supervision  of  oanel  doctors  or  when  they  required  active 
treatment  at  institutions  as  in-patients  or  out-patients.  Local  committees 
have  been  able  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of  men  to  any  of  the  civil  hos- 
pitals where  suitable  treatment  could  be  given,  and  these  facilities  have  been 
freely  used.  Negotiations  have  also  been  in  progress  with  the  military 
authorities  for  the  admission  of  the  men  as  out-patients  at  the  military 
hospitals.  These  negotiations  have  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
[in  1917].  Where  treatment  other  than  that  which  could  be  given  at  the 
hospitals  has  been  required,  the  Statutory  Committee  have  asked  that  particu- 
lars of  the  suggested  institutions  and  a  scheme  of  treatment  should  be  sub- 
mitted. Where  committees  have  submitted  schemes  showing  suitable  hospitals 
or  convalescent  homes  which  they  desired  to  use,  these  schemes  have  been 
approved,  and  the  committees  have  then  been  able  to  send  any  disabled  men 
in  their  areas  for  treatment  to  these  institutions  without  further  reference 
to  the  Statutory  Committee,  who  did  not  desire  to  have  to  approve  of  the 
arrangements  for  individual  cases. 

In  the  same  way  local  committees  were  invited  to  submit 
schemes  of  training,  "and  though  they  have  found  difficulty  in 
framing  such  schemes,  a  number  have  been  approved." 

Reports  from  about  two-thirds  of  the  local  committees  show 
that  up  to  June  30,  1917,  they  had  granted  about  7,240  applica- 
tions for  treatment,  and  1,800  for  training.  Figures  for  the 
year  1916  indicate  that  most  of  the  applications  of  both  sorts 
were  "granted,"  including  the  single  one  for  training  that  had 
been  made  in  Ireland. 

Importance  of  the  Local  Committees 

It  must  already  be  clear,  from  the  description  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Statutory  Committee  as  well  as  from  the  functions 
assigned  to  the  local  committees  by  the  statute,  that  "the  bulk 
of  the  work  under  the  act  of  1915"  must  be  performed  by  them. 
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They  are  the  part  of  the  machinery  with  which  the  individual  sol- 
dier or  sailor  comes  in  contact.  The  Statutory  Committee,  in  their 
report,  "can  not  too  warmly  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  members  of  these  committees  and  their  sub- 
committees have  worked  in  the  interests  of  the  sailor  and  soldier 
and  their  dependents." 

The  local  committees  are  very  much  like  the  district  commit- 
tees of  a  charity  organization  society  in  England  or  the  United 
States,  both  in  the  representative  character  of  their  membership 
and  in  their  methods  of  work.  The  committees  and  their  paid 
staff  probably  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  "volunteer"  and 
the  "professional"  "social  workers"  of  the  country.  It  is  said 
that  the  representatives  of  labor  organizations  and  of  local  offi- 
cials have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
wqrk  of  the  local  committees,  but  that  in  most  cases  the  same 
people  who  were  doing  the  work  before  the  creation  of  the 
Statutory  Committee  continued  to  do  it  under  the  new  name,  as, 
for  that  matter,  they  have  continued  to  do  it  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  since  the  Statutory  Committee  went 
out  of  existence.  No  doubt  this  continuity  of  personnel  in  the 
local  machinery  has  prevented  the  changes  in  policy  as  to  over- 
head administration  from  causing  as  much  inconvenience  and 
irritation  as  might  have  been  expected. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  local  committees  have  discharged 
their  duties,  the  Statutory  Committee  says: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  sympathetic  and  generously  dis- 
posed, and  possibly  in  some  instances  state  funds  have  been  too  freely  ex- 
pended; but  the  Statutory  Committee  believe  that  generally^  members  of 
the  local  committees  have  endeavored  to  adhere  to  the  regulations,  to 
pay  what  is  fair,  and  not  to  let  their  kindly  instincts  lead  them  into  extrava- 
gant payments  at  the  nation's  expense. 

The  money  payments  made  by  local  committees  do  not  by  any  means 
represent  the  whole  of  their  work.  They  act  as  the  advisers  of  claimants  for 
pensions,  etc.,  write  on  their  behalf  to  paymasters  and  pension  authorities, 
and  help  them  when  there  are  delays  or  difficulties  which  require  adjustment. 

It  IS  easy  to  understand  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  central 
committee  as  to  what  constitutes  extravagant  expenditure  might 
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not  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  committee  which  is  considering 
the  needs  of  individual  cases.  Probably  there  was  a  variety  of 
excellence  among  the  302  local  committees,  in  spite  of  the  stand- 
ardizing influence  of  the  regulations  and  inspections  of  the  Statu- 
tory Committee.  Some  no  doubt  acted  with  more  wisdom  and 
more  energy  and  more  resourcefulness  than  others.  Probably, 
too,  there  was  more  difficulty  felt  locally  at  the  time  of  transi- 
tion than  was  evident  to  the  remote  central  office  in  London. 

Among  the  appendices  to  the  report  of  the  Statutory  Commit- 
tee is  a  selection  of  extracts  from  reports  of  the  "inspectors  of 
accounts."  Only  two  of  those  quoted  refer  specifically  to  the 
part  of  the  work  which  concerns  us.  One  of  them  says  in  regard 
to  disabled  men: 

Generally  I  can  report  that  these  cases  get  every  attention.  Some  com- 
mittees have  as  yet  waited  until  an  application  is  made  before  investigating, 
but  I  find  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  discharged  men  are  now  regis- 
tering. There  is  a  difficulty  in  persuading  men  to  consider  training,  most 
particularly  so  in  the  colliery  districts,  but  the  class  of  men  getting  dis- 
charged now  is  often  superior  and  more  willing  to  consider  training  and 
treatment  And  the  wife  will  have  something  to  say  now,  as  the  new  allow- 
ances put  her  in  clover  whilst  her  man  is  away  undergoing  training  or 
treatment 

The  last  sentence  refers  to  the  financial  inducements  provided 
in  the  new  warrant  of  March,  1917,  which  will  be  described 
below  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions. 

The  other  inspector  says: 

On  the  disablement  question,  there  is  much  spade  work  to  be  done. 
Many  committees  do  not  realize  the  necessity  for  taking  this  aspect  of  the 
work  seriously.  The  general  idea,  which  seems  to  be  far  too  prevalent,  is 
that  when  a  man  has  been  given  monetary  assistance,  or  if  immediate 
employment  has  been,  found  for  him,  his  position  has  been  satisfactorily 
dealt  with. 

Work  of  the  Statutory  Committee  in  ipi/ 

Most  of  the  constructive  work  which  should  stand  under  the 
name  of  the  Statutory  Committee  was  accomplished  in  the  single 
year  before  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  entered  upon  its  duties. 
The  last  months  of  the  committee's  life  were  occupied  mainly 
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with  adjusting  itself  to  the  new  situation,  cooperating  loyally 
with  the  Minister  of  Pensions  in  working  out  some  of  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  new  arrangements  and  the  scheme  of  pen- 
sions which  was  promulgated  in  the  spring  of  1917,  carrying  on 
its  diminished  responsibilities,  and  reluctantly  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  could  best  serve  the  cause  for  which  it  was 
created  by  withdrawing  from  the  scene.  How  this  came  about 
will  be  described  in  the  next  section. 

One  new  undertaking  in  1917  deserves  to  be  noticed.  In 
May  the  issue  of  a  monthly  "organ"  was  begun,  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  information  for  the  local  committees.  This  is  called 
the  IVar  Pensions  Gazette,  and  its  publication  has  been  con- 
tinued since  the  committee  went  out  of  existence.  It  is  a  valu- 
able little  paper,  containing  each  month  an  article  by  some  well- 
known  man  as  a  leader,  news  items  and  reviews  of  conferences 
and  publications,  the  latest  developments  in  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion of  questions  relating  to  pensions,  the  experiences  of  some 
one  local  committee,  a  department  of  questions  and  answers, 
and  one  for  correspondence.  It  is  printed  on  cheap  paper,  but 
in  good  type,  so  that  it  has  a  dignified  and  authoritative  look; 
it  contains  sixteen  pages  or  so ;  and  the  price  is  one  penny.  The 
motto  it  bears  is  a  sentence  from  Lincoln's  inaugural  address  of 
1865 :  "Let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphans." 

Accomplishments  of  the  Statutory  Committee 

The  strongest  impression  after  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
Statutory  Committee  is  one  of  admiration  for  what  it  was  able 
to  accomplish  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  under  which  it  oper- 
ated. When  these  difficulties  are  appreciated — the  financial  prob- 
lems, the  anomalous  status  of  the  committee,  the  lack  of  suitable 
offices,  the  difficulty  in  getting  together  a  staff,  the  variety  of 
new  questions  demanding  decision  at  once — ^the  short  year's 
work  looky  exceedingly  creditable.  The  committee  may  have 
appeared  '^imid"  or  unnecessarily  "cautious"  to  an  impatient 
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country,  but  it  may  be  that  this  dissatisfaction  should  have  been 
directed  toward  the  fundamental  errors  of  judgment  in  Parlia- 
ment rather  than  toward  the  way  in  which  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee itself  fulfilled  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  with  the 
resources  at  its  command  and  under  the  conditions  in  which  it 
was  placed. 

The  committee  really  did  so  much  toward  working  out  a 
national  system  of  care  for  the  disabled,  in  spite  of  obstacles, 
that  they  almost  seem  to  have  put  in  the  wrong  the«people  who 
foresaw  those  obstacles  and  would  have  removed  them.  In  fact, 
it  appeared  that  "those  three  very  pregnant  lines"  of  the  act  of 
1915  which  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  defended  to  the  irritation  of 
many  who  were  anxious  that  more  should  be  done  for  the  dis- 
abled, did  after  all  provide  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
Like  many  other  faulty  plans,  it  worked  better  than  it  should 
have  worked.  Those  who  were  responsible  for  making  the  best 
of  it  may  be  excused  for  their  natural  desire  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  plans  after  they  had  surmounted  the  w^orst  of 
the  difficulties,  and  they  must  be  admired  for  the  spirit  in  which 
they  contributed  to  the  task  of  their  successors. 

What  the  committee  accomplished  was  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple of  cooperation  among  all  existing  agencies,  public  and  private, 
for  the  providing  of  facilities  for  treatment,  for  training,  and 
for  placing  in  employment;  to  influence  decidedly  the  kind  of 
facilities  which  should  be  offered  by  the  various  public  and 
private  agencies;  to  sketch  the  outline  of  a  national  system;  to 
create  a  network  of  local  committees  acting  in  a  general  way, 
at  least,  on  common  principles,  but  with  regard  to  local  condi- 
tions and  individual  needs;. in  short,  to  lay  a  foundation,  both 
in  theory  and  in  equipment,  which  has  not  yet  been  discarded. 

Third  Period:  Ministry  of  Pensions — Since  January,  1917 

The  present  phase  may  be  regarded  as  beginning  with  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Ministry  of  Pensions  in  January, 
1917,  although  the  Statutory  Committee  continued. in  existence 
through  the  following  August.  \ 
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When,  in  October,  1916,  the  government  announced  that  a 
bill  would  be  brought  in  to  establish  a  Pensions  Board  under 
one  of  the  existing  Ministries,  the  Statutory  Committee  took  a 
legitimate  interest  and  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  on  the  proposals  affecting  their  position.  This  request 
was  granted.  Representatives  of  the  committee  had  two  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill, 
and  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister: 

Sni:  The  Statutory  Committee  beg  to  thank  you  for  acceding  to  their  re- 
quest that  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  proposals  of  the  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  pensions.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  has  most  courteously 
explained  to  some  of  our  members  that  the  government  desire  to  form  a 
Pensions  Board  and  that  the  Statutory  Committee  should  hand  over  to  that 
board  the  administration  of  the  bulk  of  their  supplementary  pensions  for 
the  army.  The  committee  have  been  at  work  a  little  over  nine  months,  and 
they  have  carried  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Parliament.  Local 
committees  are  now  formed  throughout  the  Kingdom  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  places  in  Ireland;  great  pains  and  care  have  been  expended  on  the 
drafting  of  regulations,  which  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament  and  gen- 
erally approved;  the  transference  of  the  work  previously  done  by  voluntary 
societies  to  the  new  committees  has  been  effected  without  friction  and  with 
mutual  good  will,  and  there  has  been  no  hitch  in  the  arrangements ;  at  a  time 
when  ordinary  staff  is  unprocurable  the  committee  have  gradually,  with  the 
help  of  volunteers,  built  up  an  organization,  and  many  of  their  own  members 
have  devoted  their  time  to  administrative  work. 

The  committee  would  wish  that  the  government  would  allow  them  to 
carry  out  the  work  for  which  they  have  so  carefully  prepared,  and  they 
believe  there  would  be  great  advantage  in  the  supplementary  pensions  based 
on  individual  needs  being  administered  by  an  independent  committee  repre- 
sentative of  all  sections  of  the  community,  and  that  these  pensions  should 
be  kept  separate  from  the  flat  rate  pensions  claimed  by  all  alike.  They 
realize  that  the  War  Office  had  many  difficulties  in  administering  the  flat 
rate  pension,  and  that  there  was  need  of  a  thorough  reorganization  and 
they  recognize  that  of  late  a  marked  improvement  has  been  effected. 

They  feel  that  their  object  and  that  of  the  government  is  the  same,  iXs,, 
to  insure  that  the  best  possible  measures  shall  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  who  have  fought  for  their  country.  Consequently,  if  the  Cabinet  decide 
that  they  desire  the  committee  to  hand  over  the  portion  of  their  work  8Ug« 
gested  above,  they  are  willing  to  cooperate  loyally  with  the  Pensions  Board 
in  such  a  way  as  the  government  may  direct.  The  committee  understand 
from  Mr.  Henderson,  and  attach  to  the  assurance  the  greatest  importance, 
that  adequate  funds  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Treasury  for  the 
discharge  of  the  various  duties  which  will  be  left  to  them,  but  they  venture 
to  express  the  hope  that  at  least  as  liberal  pensions  will  be  awarded  by  the 
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board  as  the  committee  had  proposed  in  the  regulations  which  they  have 
issued  after  very  great  thought  and  care. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  A.  Welby,  Lieut. -Colonel, 

Acting  Secretary. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  committee,  whatever  its  original 
and  personal  views  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  imderlying 
the  establishment  of  their  body  and  of  some  of  its  features,  had 
at  least  become  reconciled  to  the  scheme — ^as  well  they  might — 
by  dint  of  the  loyal  effort  they  had  expended  in  overcoming  the 
obstacles  and  making  it  work. 

The  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  establish  an  independent  Min- 
ister of  Pensions,  instead  of  a  boar4  in  one  of  the  existing 
departments,  and  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  December  22, 
1916. 

Ministry  of  Pensions  Act,  ipi6 

The  purpose  of  the  statute  (Ministry  of  Pensions  Act,  1916: 
6  and  7  Geo.  5,  Ch.  65)  is  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  to  be 
"to  unify  the  administration  of  such  pensions,  grants,  and  allow- 
ances as  are  hereinafter  mentioned." 

The  functions  of  the  new  Minister  are  defined  as  follows: 

2.  (1)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Pensions — 

(a)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Admiralty  with  respect  to  pensions 
and  grants  to  persons  who  have  served  as  officers  or  men,  and  to  their  widows, 
children,  and  other  dependents,  and  to  persons  who  have  been  employed  in 
the  nursing  service  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  naval  forces,  other  than  service 
pensions,  so  far  as  such  pensions  and  grants  are  payable  out  of  moneys  pro* 
vided  by  Parliament,  and  not  provided  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  Green- 
wich Hospital; 

(b)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital for  Soldiers  at  Chelsea  with  respect  to  the  grant  and  administration  of 
disability  pensions  and  grants  other  than  in-pensions; 

(c)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Army  Council  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  War  Department  with  respect  to  pensions  and  grants  to  per- 
sons who  have  served  as  officers  or  soldiers,  and  to  their  widows,  children, 
and  other  dependents,  and  to  persons  who  have  been  employed  in  the  nursing 
service  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  military  forces,  other  than  service  pensions; 

And  his  Majesty  may  by  order  in  council  make  such  adaptations  in  the 
enactments  relating  to  such  powers  and  duties  as  aforesaid  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  exercisable  by  the  Minister  and  his  officers  the  power?  and 
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duties  of  the  several  authorities  above  mentioned  and  their  officers,  and  may 
fix  the  time  or  times  as  from  which  the  several  powers  and  duties  are  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Minister. 

Relations  with  the  Statutory  Committee 

It  was  contemplated  that  the  Statutory  Commitee  would  con- 
tinue to  exercise  its  original  functions,  but  under  the  new  Min- 
ister: 

3.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Statutory  Committee  under  the  Naval 
and  Military  War  Pensions,  etc.,  Act,  1915,  shall  be  exercised  and  performed 
by  that  committee  under  the  control  of,  and  in  accordance  with,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Minister  of  Pensions,  and  the  Statutory  Committee  shall  render 
to  the  Minister  of  Pensions  advice  and  assistance  in  respect  of  any  matter 
on  which  such  advice  and  assistance  is  requested  by  the  Minister. 

4.  The  local  committees  constituted  under  the  Naval  and  Military  War 
Pensions,  etc..  Act,  1915,  shall,  at  the  instance  of  the  Minister  of  Pensions, 
exercise,  with  respect  to  pensions  and  grants  administered  by  that  Minister, 
all  such  functions  as  to  inquiring,  reporting,  collecting,  and  furnishing  infor- 
mation, making  recommendations  and  distributing  grants,  as  by  the  said 
act  are  exercisable  by  those  committees  at  the  instance  of  the  Statutory 
Committee. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  a  member  of  the  committee,  was  appointed 
to  the  new  portfolio.  The  committee  assured  Mr.  Barnes  of 
their  desire  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way,  and  in  confer- 
ence a  modus  operandi  was  agreed  upon. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Statutory  Committee  could  still  render  useful 
service,  and  the  arrangements  above  referred  to  seemed  to  afford  a  basis  on 
which  they  could  work  in  loyal  cooperation  with  the  Minister.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  it  was  found  by  the  Minister  that  he  desired  more  direct  control 
over  the  treatment  and  training  of  disabled  men,  and  that  communications 
from  local  committees  were  frequently  made  to  him  direct,  and  though  the 
cordial  relations  between  the  Minister  and  the  committee  had  never  been 
impaired  the  administrative  difficulties  proved  so  great  that  on  the  19th  of 
April  the  committee  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister: 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  War  Pensions,  etc.,  Statutory  Committee  to  state 
that  they  have  carefully  considered  their  present  position  and  the  way  in 
which  the  functions  intrusted  to  them  by  the  Naval  and  Military  War  Pen- 
sions, etc..  Act,  1915,  can  best  be  performed,  regard  being  had  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  public  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  Statu- 
tory Committee  were  constituted,  it  is  desirable  that  their  functions  should, 
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subject  to  the  necessary  modifications,  be  transferred  to  the  Minister  of 
Pensions. 

Accordingly,  at  their  meeting  today,  they  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect, 
and  directed  that  copies  of  it  should  be  sent  to  you  and  to  the  Pensions 
Minister. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Statutory  Committee  the  time  has  arrived 
when  their  functions  under  the  Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions,  etc., 
Act,  1915,  should,  subject  to  the  necessary  modifications,  be  transferred 
to  the  Minister  of  Pensions. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  act  of  1915  was  passed  "to  make  better  provision 
as  to  the  pensions,  ^ants,  and  allowances  made  in  respect  of  the  present 
war  to  officers  and  men  in  the  naval  and  military  service  of  his  Majesty  and 
their  dependents,  and  the  care  of  officers  and  men  disabled  in  consequence 
of  the  present  war,  and  for  the  purposes  connected  therewith,"  and  it  pro- 
vided for  the  constitution  of  the  Statutory  Committee  with  a  view  to  giving 
effect  to  the  objects  of  the  act. 

The  members  of  the  committee  willingly  accepted  appointment,  and  they 
have  done  their  best  to  carry  out  their  functions  and  to  further  the  interests 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  act  was  passed.  Under  schemes  sanctioned 
by  them,  more  than  300  local  committees  have  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act;  they  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  framed  regu- 
lations under  which  supplementary  separation  allowances  are  paid  by  the 
local  committees;  further  regulations  have  been  made  by  them  which  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  new  royal  warrant  and  order  in  council  relating 
to  pensions  and  grants,  and  they  have  done  much  work  with  regard  to 
arrangements  for  the  treatment,  training,  and  employment  of  disabled  men. 

The  passing  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  Act,  1916,  which  provides  that 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  committee  shall  be  exercised  under  the  con- 
trol and  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Minister  of  Pensions, 
and  subsequent  developments  have  entirely  altered  their  position. 

There  is  a  very  cordial  feeling  between  the  committee  and  the  Minister, 
and  they  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  him  at  the  outset  of 
his  work.  They  feel,  however,  that  the  present  position  is  anomalous,  and 
that  the  functions  now  shared  between  the  Minister  and  themselves  would 
in  the  future  be  best  carried  out  by  him  alone.  They  think  that  it  is  imprac* 
ticable,  without  grave  inconvenience,  that  they  and  also  the  Minister  should 
deal  with  the  same  matters;  they  consider  that  there  should  be  undivided 
responsibility,  and  that  there  should  be  only  one  central  authority,  to  whom 
the  local  committees  should  look  for  guidance  and  control. 

Legislation  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  Statutory  Committee  would  urge  that  such  legislation  should  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  possible,  as  some  time  must  be  taken  up  on  the  requisite 
transitional  arrangements. 

The  committee  understand  that  the  reassessments  of  the  pensions  of 
sailors  and  soldiers  and  their  dependents  under  the  order  in  council  and 
the  royal  warrant  will  have  been  finished  by  the  end  of  June,  and  that  the 
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corresponding  documents  relating  to  officers  are  nearly  ready.  They  do  not 
desire  to  relinquish  their  functions  until  the  arrangements  of  the  Pensions 
Minister  are  completed  and  they  can  feel  assured  that  no  hardship  could 
result  from  their  retirement  to  any  of  those  who  receive  grants  under  their 
regulations. 

It  would  be  essential  to  secure  that  the  persons  who  have  now,  or  may 
hereafter  have»  interests  under  the  regulations  of  the  Statutory  Committee, 
should  be  safeguarded  so  that  such  persons  may  be  in  no  way  prejudiced 
by  the  alteration  in  the  arrangements.  This  specially  applies  with  respect 
to  grants  made  where  no  allowance  or  pensions  are  payable  out  of  public 
funds,  and  also  to  those  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  deceased  or 
disabled  officers  and  men. 

These  grants  differ  in  character  from  those  ordinarily  administered  by 
a  department  of  the  government,  and  are  in  no  way  covered  by  the  royal 
warrant  or  the  order  in  council.  They  are  made  under  regulations  ap- 
proved by  the  Treasury,  and  the  fact  that  they  may  be  given  has  been  some- 
what widely  made  known. 

It  may  be  found  desirable  that  the  administration  of  these  grants  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Corporation,  who  already  carry 
kindred  work,  if  they  are  willing  to  undertake  it,  and  that  a  capital  sum  of 
suitable  amount  should  be  transferred  to  them  from  the  sum  of  £1,000,000 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Statutory  Committee  under  Section  1  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions,  etc.  (Expenses),  Act,  1916. 

The  Statutory  Committee  are  in  possession  of  some  funds  voluntarily 
subscribed  for  specific  purposes,  and  they  suggest  that  these,  too,  might  be 
transferred  to  the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Corporation,  and  be  administered  by 
that  body,  particularly  as  in  some  instances  the  funds  were  derived  from 
them. 

The  committee  presume  that  provision  would  be  made  for  the  transfer 

to  the  Pensions  Ministry  of  their  staff,  whose  interests  they  would  wish  to 

have  safeguarded.     In  particular,  they  would  desire  that  their   Secretary 

•    should  be  placed  in  a  position  of  not  less  value  than  that  which  he  now 

occupies. 

I  am  directed  to  add  that  if  the  Minister  of  Pensions  at  any  time  feels 
that  the  experience  gained  by  members  of  the  Statutory  Committee  or  of 
their  subcommittees  would  be  of  service  to  him,  it  would  be  freely  placed 
at  his  disposal. 

The  Statutory  Committee  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Minister 
of  pensions,  and  they  hope  it  may  be -found  practicable  to  give  effect  to 
their  wishes. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  Stanton,  Lieut.-Colonel, 

Secretary. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Prime  Minister,  M.  P., 

10,  Downing  Street,  S.  W.  1. 
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This  action  "had  the  concurrence  of  the  Pensions  Minister, 
whose  loyalty  to  his  old  colleagues  had  prevented  his  raising  the 
question  himself,  but  who  was  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  that 
a  complete  amalgamation  should  take  place." 

Dissolution  of  tlie  Statutory  Committee 

The  act  effecting  the  desired  "amalgamation"^  received  the 
royal  assent  on  August  21,  1917.  It  provides  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Statutory  Committee  and  the  transfer  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Pensions,  or  to  a  "Special  Grants  Committee"  to  be 
established  by  the  Minister  of  Pensions,  of  all  the  powers,  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Statutory  Committee  except  such  as  were 
repealed  to  harmonize  with  the  new  machinery. 

The  constitution  and  power  of  the  Special  Grants  Committee 
are  defined  as  follows: 

2. — (1)  The  Minister  of  Pensions  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  constitute  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  a  committee, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Special  Grants  Committee  and  shall  consist  of 
such  number  of  persons,  not  being  more  than  twelve,  as  the  Minister  shall 
determine. 

(2)  In  appointing  the  members  of  the  committee  the  Minister  of  Pen- 
sions shall  have  regard  to  the  desirability  of  including  among  their  number 
persons  who  have  acquired  special  knowledge  as  members  of  the  Statutory 
Committee,  or  of  any  subcommittee  thereof,  or  of  a  local  committee. 

(3)  As  from  the  appointed  date  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Special 
Grants  Committee  those  functions  of  the  Statutory  Committee  which  are 
specified  in  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (f),  (g),  and  (h)^  of  Subsection  (1)  of 
Section  3  of  the  principal  act,  and  all  questions  which  may  arise  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  any  grant  or  allowance  to  be  made  under  paragraphs  (c), 
(d),  (e),  or  (k)2  of  the  said  subsection  shall  stand  referred  to  and  be 
determined  by  the  Special  Grants  Committee. 

(4)  The  Special  Grants  Committee  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Pensions,  make  regulations  with  respect  to  their  proceedings  and 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  transferred  to  them  under  this  act,  and  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  make  regulations  under  paragraph  (b)  of  Sub- 
section (1)  of  Section  3  of  the  principal  act  shall  be  exercised  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minister. 

(5)  The  Special  Grants  Committee  shall  render  to  the  Minister  of  Pen- 

1  Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions,  etc.  (Transfer  of  Powers)  Act, 
1917.    7  and  8  Geo.  5,  Ch.  Z7, 

^  The  paragraphs  which  apply  to  the  disabled  are  quoted  above,  page  129. 
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sions  such  information,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he  may  require  in  connec- 
tion with  any  matters  arising  under  this  act. 

It  is  provided  that  the  staff  of  the  Statutory  Committee 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Pensions.  The  funds 
and  other  property  are  disposed  of  as  follows: 

(2)  Out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Statutory  Committee  derived  from 
or  representing  money  provided  by  Parliament,  there  shall  be  transferred  to 
a  special  account  to  be  opened  for  the  purpose,  in  accordance  with  directions 
to  be  given  by  the  Treasury,  to  be  called  "the  Ministry  of  Pensions  (Special 
Grants)  Account"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  special  grants  account") 
the  sum  of  £500,000,  and  the  balance  of  such  funds  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Exchequer. 

(3)  All  other  property  belonging  to  the  Statutory  Committee  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Corporation,  and  shall  be  held  and 
applied  by  them  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  purposes  upon  and  for  which 
it  was  held  and  applicable  by  the  Statutory  Committee. 

Revision  of  Pensions 

The  first  undertaking  of  the  Minister  of  Pensions,  Mr.  Barnes, 
was  to  reconsider  the  terms  of  the  existing  arrangements  as 
to  pensions.  A  new  royal  warrant  and  a  new  order  in  council 
were  issued  on  March  29  and  March  30,  respectively,  to 
have  effect  from  April  1,  1917.  It  was  provided  that  claims 
which  had  been  dealt  with  under  previous  provisions,  and 
which  would  receive  more  favorable  treatment  under  the  new 
terms,  might  be  reassessed  at  the  convenience  of  the  Minister  of 
Pensions,  "with  retrospective  effect"  from  April  1,  1917.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  grant  to  any  man  who  had  been  in  the  service 
before  the  date  of  the  new  warrant  might  be  assessed  under  the 
terms  of  the  previous  warrants  in  case  they  were  more  favorable 
to  him. 

Two  important  changes  in  principle  were  introduced  in  the 
new  warrant  and  the  new  order,  which  made  practically  identical 
provisions  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  attempt  to  fix  pensions  for  partial  disability  on  the  basis 
of  the  degree  of  impairment  of  earning  capacity,  had  been  found 
"absolutely  unworkable,"  as  was  predicted  in  the  earliest  dis- 
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cussions.  It  put  on  the  military  medical  boards  which  made 
the  decisions  the  necessity  of  foreseeing  not  only  the  probable 
rate  of  progress  in  the  man's  physical  condition,  but  also  what 
the  demand  would  be  in  the  labor  market  for  just  the  degree 
and  kind  of  work  he  could  do.  To  avoid  errors  in  judgment 
as  far  as  possible,  awards  were  generally  made  first  for  six 
months,  and  reconsidered  at  the  end  of  that  time  on  the  basis 
of  a  reexamination  both  as  to  physical  condition  and  as  to  earn- 
ing power.  Fear  of  losing  part  of  his  pension  discouraged  a 
man  from  making  the  most  of  his  abilities,  and  employers  saw 
no  reason  for  increasing  a  man's  wages  when  the  effect  would 
he  automatically  to  reduce  his  pension.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
dustrial conditions  were  such  that  almost  any  man,  unless  very 
badly  crippled,  could  earn  at  least  25  shillings  a  week,  which 
was  the  maximum  (for  a  single  man)  to  which  the  pension, 
added  to  his  earnings,  might  bring  up  his  income. 

This  principle,  in  other  words,  imposed  an  impossible  task 
on  the  medical  boards;  it  encouraged  idleness;  it  "supplemented 
wages"  in  the  sense  abhorrent  to  economists.  It  was  abandoned 
in  the  new  warrant,  with  great  relief  to  all  concerned,  and  in 
its  place  the  nature  of  the  disability  was  made  the  determining 
factor.  A  schedule  was  prepared  and  appended  to  the  warrant, 
in  which  the  more  obvious  injuries  are  divided  into  eight  classes, 
with  a  specified  proportion  of  the  full  pension,  ranging  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  assigned  to  each  class;  and  it 
was  provided  that  in  the  case  of  disability  from  disease  and  in- 
juries not  included  in  the  schedule  "the  pension  may  be  as- 
sessed at  the  degree  in  the  schedule  which  is  held  most  closely 
to  represent  the  disablement  corresponding  to  the  injury  or  dis- 
ease." There  is  still,  of  course,  necessity  for  discrimination  and 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  awarding  officers,  -but  the  basis  has 
been  made  as  nearly  objective  as  is  possible. 

The  100  per  cent  pension  ranged  from  27  shillings  6  pence 
for  a  private  to  42  shillings  6  pence  for  a  warrant  officer,  Class 
I.  In  addition,  any  disabled  man  "may  be  granted  ...  a  fur- 
ther allowance  for  each  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  at  sudi 
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proportion  of  the  following  weekly  rates,  as  corresponds  to  the 
degree  of  disablement  at  which  the  man  is  assessed  for  pension: 

8.  d. 

For  a  first  child  5  0 

For  ar  second  child  4  2 

For  a  third  child  3  4 

For  each  child  after  the  third 2  6 

(2)  The  allowance  may  (subject  to  the  continuance  of  the  pension)  be 
granted  or  continued  beyond  the  age  of  16  in  the  case  of  apprentices  receiv- 
ing not  more  than  nominal  wages,  or  of  children  being  educated  at  secondary 
schools,  technical  institutes  or  universities,  and  may  be  granted  or  continued 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  in  the  case  of  a  child  incapable  through  mental 
or  physical  infirmity  of  earning  a  living,  provided  the  infirmity  existed  before 
the  child  attained,  the  age  of  16. 

A  special  provision  authorized  an  additional  allowance  to 
meet  cost  of  attendance  in  the  case  of  a  man  in  the  first  class  of 
disability : 

6A. — In  addition  to  any  pension  awarded  under  the  foregoing  articles 
there  may  be  granted,  under  such  conditions  as  the  Minister  of  Pensions  may 
determine,  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  man  disabled  in  the  highest  degree,  an  allow- 
ance not  exceeding  20  shillings  a  week  in  any  case  where  the  constant  attend- 
ance of  a  second  person* is  necessary. 

The  classification  of  injuries  in  the  appended  schedule  was 
as  follows: 

Degree   of  Amount 
Disablement  of 

NATtris  OF  Ikjuxy  Personal 

Class      %  Pension 

1  100    Loss  of  two  or  more  limbs ;  of  an  arm  and  an  eye ; 

of  a  leg  and  an  eye;  of  both  hands  or  of  all  fingers 
and  thumbs;  of  a  hand  and  a  foot;  total  loss  of 
sight;  total  paralysis;  lunacy;  wounds,  injuries,  or 
disease  resulting  la  disabled  man  being  permanently 
bedridden;  wounds  of  or  injuries  to  internal,  thoracic 
or  abdominal  organs,  involving  total  permanent  dis- 
abling effects;  wounds  of  or  injuries  to  head  or  brain 
involving  total  permanent  disabling  effects,  or  Jack- 
sonian  epilepsy ;  very  severe  facial  disfigurement ;  ad- 
vanced cases  of  incurable  disease 278.    6d. 

2  80    Loss   of   both   feet;   amputation   of   right   arm   at 

shoulder   joint;    severe    facial   disfigurement;    total 

loss  of  speech  22s.    Od. 

3  70    Short  thigh  amputation  of  leg  with  pelvic  band,  or  of 

left  arm  at  shoulder  joint,  or  of  right  arm  above  or 
through  elbow;  total  deafness  19s.    3d. 
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Deffree  of  Amount 
Disablement  of 

Nature  of  Injury  Personal 

Class      %  Pension 

4  60    Amputation  of  leg  above  knee  (other  than  3)  and 

through  knee,  or  of  left  arm  above  or  through  elbow, 

or  of  right  arm  below  elbow 16s.    6d. 

5  50    Amputation  of  leg  below  knee  (including  Symes'  and 

Chopart's  amputation),  or  of  left  arm  below  elbow; 

loss  of  vision  of  one  eye 13s.    9d. 

6  40    Loss  of  thumb  or  of  four  fingers  of  right  hand lis.    Od. 

7  30    Lx)ss  of  thumb  or  of  four  fingers  of  left  hand,  or 

of  three  fingers  of  right  hand 8s.    3d. 

8  20    Loss  of  two  fingers  of  either  hand 5s.    6d. 

A  note  provides  that  "in  the  case  of  left-handed  men,  certi- 
fied to  be  such,  the  compensation  in  respect  of  the  left  arm, 
hand,  etc.,  will  be  the  same  as  for  a  right  arm,  hand,  etc/*  It 
does  not  specify  that  in  such  cases  the  amount  for  the  right 
arm,  hand,  etc.,  will  be  the  amount  named  for -the  left  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  though  that  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  corollary. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  warrant  for  gratuities  in  the  case 
of  disabilities  assessed  at  less  than  20  per  cent,  and  in  the  case 
of  disability  of  any  degree  which  is  not  due  to  service,  to  cover, 
for  example,  cases  of  breakdown  after  a  few  weeks  of  training, 
due  to  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  recruiting  officers: 

7. — (1)  In  any  case  where  the  degree  of  disablement  is  assessed  at  less 
than  20  per  cent,  or  where  it  is  considered  more  in  the  interests  of  the  sol- 
dier, a  gratuity  or  temporary  allowance  may  be  granted  in  place  of  any  pen- 
sion and  children's  allowances.  The  grant  will  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Minister  of  Pensions  may  determine,  and  its  amount  will  not  exceed 
£20Q  and  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  disablement  and  on  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

(2)  A  soldier  discharged  as  medically  unfit  for  further  service,  such 
unfitness  being  neither  attributable  to  nor  aggravated  by  military  service, 
and  not  being  due  to  the  serious  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  discharged 
man,  may  be  granted  a  gratuity  or  temporary  allowance.  The  grant  will  be 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Minister  of  Pensions  may  determine.  In 
exceptional  circumstances  it  may  amount  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £100,  and 
generally  it  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  man  is  incapacitated,  on 
the  length  and  character  of  his  service,  and  on  the  other  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

The  second  change  in  principle  was  to  introduce  what  is 
called  the  "alternative  pension,"  which  takes  into  account  the 
financial  status  of  the  family  before  the  war.     The  principle 
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that  only  a  "flat  rate"  should  be  provided  from  public  funds, 
and  that  cases  of  exceptional  'hardship  should  be  cared  for  in 
some  other  way,  had  been  definitely  abandoned  as  a  theory  by 
the  transfer  of  the  responsibility  for  supplementary*  allowances 
and  special  grants  from  the  Statutory  Committee  to  the  Special 
Grants  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  (see  above,  page 
166),  as  it  had  previously,  of  necessity,  been  ignored  in  practice 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  purpose 
from  private  sources;  but  the  alternative  pension  goes  farther 
than  the  supplementary  allowances  and  special  grants,  in  that 
it  is  not  limited  to  cases  of  exceptional  hardship,  but  applies  to 
any  man  whose  minimum  pension  and  present  earnings  are  less 
than  his  earnings  before  the  war.  It  was  expected  to  benefit 
especially  professional  men  and  skilled  mechanics.  The  pro- 
vision is  as  follows: 

3.  Any  disabled  man  pensioned,  under  Article  1  of  this  our  warrant  who 
makes  application  and  shows  that  the  minimum  pension  with  children's  allow- 
ances (if  any)  which  he  has  been  granted,  together  with  the  average  earn- 
ings (if  any)  of  which  he  remains  capable,  are  less  than  his  prewar  earn- 
ings, may  be  granted,  temporarily  or  permanently,  in  lieu  of  the  minimum 
pension  and  children's  allowances,  a  pension  which,  together  with  the  aver- 
age earnings  (if  any)  of  which  he  is  judged  capable,  shall  not  exceed  his 
prewar  earnings  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  shillings  a  week,  plus  half  of  any 
prewar  earnings  between  50  shillings  and  100  shillings  a  week. 

The  theory  behind  this  provision — ^that  as  far  as  possible 
the  prewar  standard  of  living  shall  be  maintained — is  both 
comprehensible  and  seductive,  but  the  mechanism  seems  exceed- 
ingly delicate.  It  involves  the  same  difficulties  of  determining 
income  as  the  supplementary  grants,  and  it  requires  an  estimate 
of  the  average  earnings  of  which  the  man  is  capable,  as  did  the 
pensions  for  partial  disability  before  the  principle  was  abandoned 
in  that  connection.  By  September,  1917,  four  or  five  hundred 
alternative  pensions  had  been  granted.  A  circular  letter  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  Local  War  Pensions  Committees  in  April, 
1918,  suggests  that  the  provision  be  brought  to  the.  special  notice 
of  widows  and  totally  disabled  men  "in  all  cases  where  there 
is  reasonable  probability  that  prewar  earnings  exceeded  27  shill- 
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ings  6  pence  a  week,"  since  it  seems  that  it  is  "not  widely  known 
or  sufficiently  understood."  Partially  disabled  men  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  recommendation,  although  the  provision  applies 
to  them  as  well,  because  "the  partially  disabled  man,  where  he 
is  able  to  work  at  his  former  occupation,  will  in  many  cases, 
owing  to  the  higher  wages  now  being  paid,  have  earning  capacity 
not  appreciably  less  than  before  the  war,  and  so  will  not  be 
eligible  for  an  alternative  pension." 

Provision  is  made  for  the  review  of  grants  made  •before  the 
final  condition  of  disablement  is  reached,  and  it  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  after  a  permanent  pension  has  been  granted  it 
shall  not  be  reduced  because  of  an  increase  in  earning  capacity. 

5. — (1)  In  the  case  of  a  man  whose  disablement  has  not  reached  its  final 
condition  a  pension  may  be  temporarily  granted  at  the  rate  appropriate  to 
his  temporary  disablement,  and  the  grant  shall  be  reviewed  from  time  to 
time  until  a  permanent  assessment  can  be  made. 

(2)  When  a  permanent  pension  has  been  granted  it  shall  not  be  altered 
on  account  of  any  change  in  the  man's  earning  capacity,  whether  resulting 
from  training  or  other  cause;  neither  shall  it  be  subject  to  review  except — 

(a)  When  a  man  whose  pension  is  assessed  under  Article  1  of  this  our 
warrant  claims  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  extent  of 
the  disablement  due  to  the  original  cause. 

(b)  When  a  man  whose  pension  is  assessed  under  Articles  1  and  2  of 
this  our  warrant  shows  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  him  to  be 
assessed  under  Article  3. 

In  addition  to  the  two  changes  in  principle,  several  impor- 
tant innovations  were  introduced  into  the  new  warrant  with  the 
object  of  "bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  man  to  make  him 
undergo  treatment"  and  of  "inducing  him  to  undergo  training" 
when  these  "are  considered  to  be  for  his  good."  A  desire  to 
reassure  suspicion,  and  to  encourage  men,  almost  to  the  point  of 
pleading,  to  take  advantage  of  available  opportunities,  is  plainly 
visible  between  the  lines  of  this  official  document. 

The  special  provisions  designed  to  induce  men  to  undergo 
treatment  or  training  are  the  following: 

4.  Half  the  pension  and  allowances  (if  any)  awarded  under  the  preceding 
articles  may  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  disabled  man  shall  undergo 
medical  treatment   in   or  at  a  sanatorium,   hospital,  convalescent  home  or 
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Otherwise,  for  any  period  during  which  it  may  be  certified  that  such  treat- 
ment is  necessary  in  his  interests. 

6. — (1)  In  any  case  where  it  is  certified  that  a  disabled  man  should,  in 
consequence  of  his  disablement,  undergo  any  special  course  of  medical  treat- 
ment or  be  treated  in  or  at  a  sanatorium,  hospital,  convalescent  home,  asy- 
lum, or  other  institution,  or  where  it  is  decided  that  he  should  receive  train- 
ing in  a  technical  institution  or  otherwise,  and  he  is  deemed  unable  in  conse- 
quence to  provide  for  his  own  support,  and  that  of  his  family,  there  may  be 
granted  to  or  in  respect  of  him,  in  lieu  of  any  pension  awarded  to  him, 
under  the  preceding  articles  of  this  our  warrant  for  the  period  during  which 
he  is  undergoing  such  treatment  or  training,  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Minister  of  Pensions  may  determine,  either — 

(a)  An  allowance  of  an  amount  not  less  than  that  corresponding  to  the 
highest  degree  of  disablement  as  shown  in  the  first  schedule  to  this  our 
warrant,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  treatment  or  training  necessitates 
the  man  living  away  from  home,  a  further  allowance  which  will  secure  to 
his  wife  and  children  or  to  a  dependent  supported  by  him  up  to  the  time 
when  his  treatment  or  training  commences,  an  amount  not  less  than  the  pen- 
sions and  allowances  to  which,  if  eligible,  they  would  have  been  entitled 
under  Part  II  of  this  our  warrant;  or, 

(b)  An  allowance  equal  to  the  maximum  pension  which  would  be  pay- 
able to  him  under  Article  3  of  this  our  warrant  if  he  were  without  earning 
capacity,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(2)  A  deduction  of  such  an  amount  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Minister  of  Pensions  may  determine  may  be  made   from   any  allowance 
granted  under  subsection  1  of  this  article,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the' 
disabled  man's  maintenance  in  an  institution. 

(3)  Any  charges,  fees,  or  expenses  in  respect  of  the  treatment  or  train- 
ing of  a  disabled  man  that  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  may  be  paid 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Minister  of  Pensions  may  determine. 

(4)  At  the  termination  of  any  period  of  training  as  is  provided  for  in 
this  article,  there  may  be  granted  to  the  disabled  man  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  5  shillings  for  each  week  of  the  period  during  which  he  has  been 
undergoing  training. 

(5)  In  any  case  where  it  is  certified  that  a  disabled  man  should,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  disablement,  undergo  medical  treatment  in  circumstances 
which  do  not  render  him  unable  to  provide  for  his  own  support  and  that  of 
his  family,  but  require  him  to  absent  himself  from  his  work  on  one  or  more 
occasions  in  a  week,  there  may  be  granted  to  him  in  addition  to  any  pension 
awarded  to  him  under  the  preceding  articles  of  this  our  warrant  an  allow- 
ance not  exceeding  10  shillings  a  week  for  the  time  he  is  required  so  to 
absent  himself,  the  allowance  to  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Minister 
of  Pensions  may  determine. 

The  warrant  and  order  in  council  of  1918  (Cd.  9040)  in- 
troduced no  new  principles,  but  several  provisions  were  revised 
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in  the  direction  of  greater  liberality.     Allowances  for  children 
were  raised,  to  stand  as  follows: 

For  a  first  child   ' 6s.    8d. 

For  a  second  child  Ss. 

For  each  child  after  the  second  4s.    2d. 

For  the  disabled  man  under  treatment  or  training,  full  allow- 
ances for  children  are  provided,  and  in  case  the  treatment  or 
training  necessitates  his  living  away  from  home,  allowances  also 
for  his  wife  and  other  dependents,  instead  of  the  somewhat 
discretionary  amounts  provided  in  1917  (see  above,  page  173, 
6. — (1)  (a)  ).    The  provision  now  stands  as  follows: 

An  allowance  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  corresponding  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  disablement  .  .  .  together  with  an  allowance  in  respect  of 
each  child  at  the  full  rate,  as  in  Article  2  (1),  and  in  the  case  of  a  man 
whose  treatment  or  training  necessitates  the  man  living  away  from  home, 
a  further  allowance  which  will  secure  to  his  wife  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  pension  authorized  for  a  widow,  .  .  .  or  to  a  dependent  supported  by 
him  up  to  the  time  when  his  treatment  or  training  commences,  such  amount 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  ascertained  dependence  up  to  10  shillings  a  week, 
and  children's  allowances.    .    .    . 

Added  to  the  bonus  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  training  (see  6 — 
(4)  page  173,  above)  is  the  provision: 

And  there  may  be  a  further  grant  not  exceeding  £10  for  the  purchase 
of  tools  if  required  to  be  provided  by  the  man  in  the  trade  in  which  he  has 
been  trained. 

To  the  paragraph  about  alternative  pensions  (see  above  page 
171)  is  added  the  clause: 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  lost  both  arms  or  both  legs 
or  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  the  average  earnings  (if  any)  of  which  he  may 
be  capable  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

For  soldiers  whose  disablement  is  not  attributable  to  nor 
aggravated  by  military  service,  it  is  provided  that  the  sum  which 
may  be  granted  may  be  as  high  as  £150,  instead  of  £100,  as  in 
the  warrant  of  1917  (see  7 — (2),  page  170,  above);  also,  that 
if  such  a  man  is  in  need  of  institutional  treatment,  it  shall  be 
provided  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  for  twelve  months  after 
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its  close,  and  that  full  allowances  shall  be  paid  to  his  wife  and 
children  while  he  is  under  treatment. 

In  the  schedule  of  injuries  several  changes  are  made,  all  in 
the  direction  of  higher  rating.  Loss  of  both  feet  is  transferred 
from  Class  2  to  Class  1.  Amputation  of  the  right  arm  at  the 
shoulder  joint  is  taken  out  of  the  group  which  was  originally 
Class  2  and  is  made  a  class  by  itself,  rated  at  90  per  cent,  with 
a  minimum  pension  of  24  shillings  9  pence.  Amputation  of  the 
left  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint  is  moved  up  from  70  per  cent  to 
80  per  cent.  The  other  ratings  remain  the  same,  but  the  class 
numbers  are  changed,  on  account  of  the  interpolation  of  a  grade 
at  90  per  cent,  and  so  there  are  nine  classes  instead  of  eight. 

Besides  these  various  increases  in  rates  and  additional  finan* 
cial  provisions,  the  only  change  in  the  warrant  affecting  dis- 
abled men  is  one  making  more  definite  the  provision  for  a  tem- 
porary pension  in  the  case  of  men  whose  disability  has  not 
reached  its  final  form: 

1. — (2)  Except  in  those  cases  where  the  disablement  has  reached  its  final 
condition  a  disablement  pension  shall  be  temporary,  at  the  rate  appropriate 
to  the  temporary  disablement,  and  the  grant  shall  be  reviewed  from  time  to 
time  until  a  permanent  assessment  can  be  made  or  the  grant  ceases. 

Another  warrant  under  the  same  date  (April  17,  1918)  pro- 
vides that  the  pensions  of  men  totally  disabled  in  consequence 
of  service  in  former  wars  "may  be  increased  by  the  difference 
between  his  present  rate  of  pension  and  the  minimum  pension 
which  he  might  have  received  according  to  his  rank  at  the  time 
of  discharge  for  the  highest  degree  of  disablement  under  our 
royal  warrant  of  the  29th  March,  1917,  or  any  warrant  amend- 
ing the  same  if  he  had  been  subject  to  the  provisions  of  our 
said  royal  warrant  of  the  29th  March,  1917,  or  any  such 
amending  warrant  as  aforesaid." 

The  Special  Grants  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions, 
to  which  was  transferred  the  functions  of  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee relating  to  supplementary  and  special  allowances,  did  not 
change  the  peneral  principles  which  had  been  adopted  by  its 
predecessor,  g  The  regulations  it  issued  in  1918  differ  from  those 
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of  the  Statutory  Committee  (see  above,  pages  140-143)  chiefly  in 
being  more  precise  and  definite.  The  interpretation  of  "excep- 
tional circumstances"  is  not  materially  modified.  A  fixed  maxi- 
mum is  set  for  the  allowances  which  may  be  made  supplementary 
of  the  state  pension  in  "exceptional  circumstances"  in  place  of 
the  variable  depending  on  prewar  income  which  was  originally 
established:  10  shillings  a  week,  together  with  an  allowance  of 
2  shillings  6  pence  a  week  for  each  child.  For  the  special  allow- 
ances to  disabled  men  who,  though  their  disablement  is  due  to 
service,  are  for  some  reason  not  eligible  to  state  pensions,  and 
are  in  circumstances  of  "exceptional  hardship,"  the  maximum 
is  raised  from  20  shillings  a  week  to  27  shillings  6  pence,  with 
children's  allowances  in  each  case.  Both  supplementary  allow- 
ances and  special  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  only  six  months 
at  a  time.  Supplementary  grants  in  cases  "where  the  general  and 
financial  circumstances  of  sailors  or  soldiers  were  similar  to 
those  of  officers,"  to  bring  up  the  payments  from  the  state  to 
"the  scale  applicable  to  officers,"  are  retained.  Grants  for  the 
education  of  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  men  are  also  re- 
tained.   The  scale  is  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  child  over  5  and  under  13  years  of  age,  attending^ 
day  school,  the  school  fees  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £20  a  year  and  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £5  a  year  for  traveling  and  necessary  expenses;  ' 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  child  over  13  and  under  21  years  of  age,  attending  a 
day  school,  the  school  fees  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £25  a  year  and  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £10  a  year  for  traveling  and  necessary  expenses ; 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  child  under  21  years  of  age,  attending  a  boarding 
school  or  college,  necessitating  residence  away  from  home,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £50  a  year. 

Scholarships  held  by  the  child  are  "taken  into  consideration" ; 
attendance  is  sanctioned  only  at  schools  approved  by  the  local 
education  authority  or  by  the  committee;  and  the  pa3nnent  of 
grants  is  made  conditional  upon  satisfactory  reports  of  "the 
industry  and  conduct  of  the  child." 

Supplementary  circulars  issued  in  1918  specify  that  special 
grants  up  to  10  shillings  a  week  may  be  made  to -disabled  men 
for  special  diet,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Medical  <leferee;  and 
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that  grants  up  to  £25  may  be  made  "to  start  skilled  or  com- 
petent disabled  men  in  trade  or  business." 

A  Pensions  Appeals  Tribunal  has  been  instituted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions  to  decide  the  single  issue  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  disablement  should  be  accepted  as  "attributable"  or 
"aggravated." 

Treatment  and  Training 

Although  a  large  part  of  the  brief  period  of  service  of  the 
first  Minister  of  Pensions  was  necessarily  occupied  with  the 
preliminary  work  Of  revising  the  terms  of  pensions  and  allow- 
ances, it  seems  to  have  been  his  conception  that  the  duties  of 
the  Ministry  with  respect  to  treatment  and  training  were  its 
most  important  responsibilities.  Mr.  John  Hodge,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Barnes,  expressed  this  idea  by  referring  to  his  office 
as  the  "Ministry  of  Restoration."  Colonel  Sir  Arthur  Griffith- 
Boscawen,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Pensions> 
commenting  on  this  felicitous  mot  of  the  Minister's,  writes  in 
the  War  Pensions  Gazette  for  October,  1917,  that  no  doubt 
"Ministry  of  Pensions"  very  inadequately  expresses  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  office,  for  we  owe  a  much  heavier  debt  to 
the  disabled  man  than  a  mere  money  compensation.  "It  is  our 
duty  to  put  him  back,  to  restore  him,  in  fact,  to  society  healed 
and  mended  in  body  and  mind  so  far  as  is  possible."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  idea,  this  theory  of  responsibility,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  English  people,  and  that  much  effort  has  been 
and  is  being  expended  to  realize  it.  That  it  is  adequately  realized 
probably  no  one  would  venture  to  maintain. 

To  hasten  the  provision  of  additional  facilities  for  treatment 
of  those  who  need  care  after  discharge  from  the  army  or  navy, 
Mr.  Barnes  arranged  joint  institutional  committees  of  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Red  Cross,  one 
for  England  and  one  for  Scotland.  These  committees  have 
taken  measures  to  increase  the  accommodations  for  neuras- 
thenics and  epileptics  in  both  countries,  for  paraplegics  and 
advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  England,  and  for  orthopedic 
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treatment  in  Scotland.  Early  in  1918  a  Director  of  Medical 
Services  was  appointed,  coordinating  the  work  of  these  com- 
mittees, which  cease  to  exist,  and  of  the  Chelsea  Board  and  the 
Boards  of  Neurasthenics,  in  a  single  department.^  Sir  John 
Collie,  M.D.,  C.M.G.,  is  the  first  incumbent  of  this  ojffice,  the 
estabHshment  of  which  is  regarded  as  a  ''change  of  supreme 
importance"  in  the  administrative  organization  of  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions.  A  Special  Aural  Board  was  set  up  by  the  Ministry 
in  March,  1918,  to  assess  for  pension  purposes  the  degree  of 
disablement  in  any  case  referred  to  it  by  the  Ministry,  and  to 
advise  as  to  treatment  and  as  to  training  in  lip-reading.  A  new 
element  which  has  been  added  to  the  facilities  for  treatment 
after  discharge  is  the  Orthopedic  Annex,  attached  to  civil  hospi- 
tals, to  provide  for  out-patient  treatment  of  discharged  men  and 
also  for  the  continuation  of  their  training  in  technical  workshops. 

Reeducation  and  reestablishment  in  civil  life  are  under  the 
Director  of  Training  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  who  is  Major 
Robert  Mitchell,  formerly  director  of  the  Regent  Street  Poly- 
technic in  London.  Agencies  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
country  as  the  result  of  the  public  desire  to  supply  facilities  for 
reeducation.  Some  are  off-shoots  of  existing  educational  insti- 
tutions, some  of  private  charities;  some  are  new  organizations 
formed  for  the  pufpose;  some  represent  the  interest  of  private 
manufacturers  and  of  the  city  livery  companies.  The  part  played 
by  the  technical  schools  has  been  especially  conspicuous.^ 

Local  committees  and  joint  committees  are  constantly  devis- 
ing new  "schemes"  for  training  and  presenting  them  to  the  Pen- 
sions Ministry  for  approval.  Sanction  was  given,  for  example, 
to  a  plan  of  the  joint  committee  of  Connaught  and  Leinster 
for  training  pantrymen,  waiters,  and  carvers  in  Dublin,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  leading  hotels.  Later  the  same  resource- 
ful committee  proposed  a  plan   for  training  in  the  care  and 

1  Editorial  in  Recalled  to  Life,  April,  1918. 

2  John  Culbcrt  Faries:  Training  in  English  Technical  Schools  for  Dis- 
abled Soldiers.  Publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men:  Series  I,  No.  8.  This  monograph  also  contains  accounts 
of  the  Lancashire  and  the  Yorkshire  "schemes"  for  training. 
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management  of  horses.  The  local  committee  of  Northampton 
submitted  a  scheme  for  a  course  in  hair  dressing.  Negotiations 
were  in  progress  about  the  same  time  with  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions in  regard  to  training  a  limited  number  of  men  in  the  mak- 
ing of  optical  instruments,  the  demand  for  which  has  been 
enormously  increased  by  the  war,  while  the  foreign  supply — 
chiefly  from  Germany,  Austria  and  America — has  bepn  cut  off.^ 

Relatively  little  has  been  done  for  the  man  of  better  educa- 
tion. The  proposal  for  training  in  making  optical  instruments 
may  be  a  step  in  that  direction.  Plans  are  said  to  be  under  way 
for  preparing  suitable  candidates  as  teachers  in  elementary 
schools;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Lord  Kitchener  Memorial 
Fund  has  decided  to  offer  scholarships  to  ex-soldiers — from 
which  presumably  disabled  men  would  not  be  debarred  if  other- 
wise qualified — for  studying  commercial  methods  abroad,  espe- 
cially in  the  countries  of  the  Allies.^ 

The  total  number  of  men  under  training  in  March,  1918,  not 
including  those  under  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  (see  page  153), 
was  2787.' 

A  circular  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  (No.  73,  April,  1918) 
defines  what  constitutes  "eligibility  for  training."  Training  is 
provided  at  public  expense  only  in  cases  in  which  the  disablement 
is  due  to  or  aggravated  by  service  in  the  present  war,  and  in 
such  cases  not  for  a  man  "who  merely  wishes  to  change  his 
employment  if  his  disablement  does  not  necessitate  a  change/' 
but  only  on  one  of  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  That  he  is  physically  quite  unable  to  resume  his  old  occupation; 

(2)  That  he  is  unable  to  resume  his  prewar  occupation  without  risk  of 
injury  to  his  health ; 

(3)  That  he  has  been  a  skilled  workman  prior  to  enlistment  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  disablement  can  not  be  expected  to  obtain  the  wages  he 
would  otherwise  have  earned  in  his  previous  occupation; 

(4)  That  he  has  been  an  unskilled  workman  prior  to  enlistment  and  his 
disablement  makes  it  probable  that  his  continued  employment  in  his  previous 
occupation  would  be  precarious. 

1  IVar  Pensions  Gazette,  October  and  November,  1917. 

2  C  W.  Hutt :  The  Future  of  the  Disabled  Soldier,  Chapter  III. 
8  War  Pensions  Gazette,  April,  1918. 
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Conclusion:  Principles,  Theories  and  Results  in  England 

Government  Pensions  to  Meet  All  Essential  Needs 

Gathering  up  from  this  lengthy  recital  of  Englandls  thought 
and  action  with  reference  to  disabled  soldiers,  the  conclusions 
England  has  reached  on  disputed  points,  the  first  thing  we  notice 
is  that  the  English  system  is  based  on  the  theory  of  liberal  pen- 
sions and  supplementary  grants  from  public  funds,  sufficient 
to  insure  not  only  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  but  a  stand- 
ard approaching  that  which  the  individual  family  maintained 
before  the  war.  The  original  theory  that  needs  arising  from 
variations  in  standard  of  living  and  family  circumstances,  over 
and  above  those  provided  for  by  a  '^flat  rate"  pension,  should  be 
met  by  private  charity,  has  been  abandoned. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  unanimous  opinion  has  been  reached 
on  this  question.  On  the  contrary,  every  shade  of  theory  may 
still  be  found  among  those  whose  opinions  are  best  entitled  to 
respect.  Differences  on  this  point  seem  to  depend  less  on  experi- 
ence than  on  individual  predisposition  as  to  the  function  of  the 
state  and  the  "proper"  relation  between  public  and  private 
charity.  Many  still  believe,  and  among  them  not  only  the 
former  vice  chairman  of  the  Statutory  Committee  but  also  some 
of  the  staff  of  the  present  Pensions  Ministry,  that  a  system  of 
voluntary  committees,  disbursing  only  funds  raised  from  private 
subscription,  to  supplement— or,  as  they  like  to  say,  "on  top  of" 
— a  flat  rate  of  government  pension,  is  the  ideal  arrangement. 
Others,  again,  think  that  the  lotal  committees  should  be  merely 
advisory,  with  no  financial  powers  or  responsibility  whatever; 
still  others,  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  official  pensions 
should  be  given  in  an  impersonal,  objective  way,  leaving  to 
voluntary  agencies  the  liberty  of  doing  whatever  they  see  fit, 
but  without  official  connection  with  them — without,  as  it  were, 
recognizing  them  as  a  part  of  the  scheme.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  variants  in  private  views,  the  position  which  has  been  em- 
bodied in  legislation  as  the  decision  of  the  nation  is  that,  while 
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there  will  always  be  a  place  for  charity  to  perform  works  of 
supererogation,  so  to  speak,  everything  that  is  essential  should 
be  done  by  the  government. 

Pensions  Not  Dependent  on  Earnings 

The  second  principle  which  has  been  settled  is  that  the  amount 
of  the  pension  should  not  depend  on  the  possible  or  actual  earn- 
ings of  the  man.  Although  there  is  still,  in  the  provisions  for 
alternative  pensions  and  supplementary  allowances,  a  lingering 
survival  of  the  discarded  theory,  and  although  there  may  be 
some  who  would  still  cling  to  it  as  an  ideal  if  it  did  not  have 
such  untoward  practical  results,  the  demonstration  which  the 
country  has  had  that  it  is  not  "workable,"  just  as  it  was  not 
workable  long  ago  when  applied  to  the  relief  of  agrictdtural 
laborers,  has  apparently  been  conclusive. 

Opportunities  and  Induce7nents,  Not  Compulsion 

In  the  third  place,  England  has  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the 
limits  of  military  authority  over  the  disabled  man,  and  the 
degree  of  compulsion  which  the  state  should  exercise  as  to  his 
future  life.  Men  are  kept  under  military  authority  as  long  as 
they  need  active  hospital  treatment  for  some  condition  which 
does  not  require  too  long  a  period  of  institutional  care:  that  is, 
for  men  who  lose  a  limb,  imtil  the  stump  is  healed  and  the  arti- 
ficial limb  is  fitted  and  adjusted;  while  neurasthenics  and  para- 
plegics and  tuberculous  are  discharged  as  soon  as  that  can  be 
done  decently,  without  danger  to  the  patient.  This  represents 
a  compromise  between  the  army  practice  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  when  men  were  discharged  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  go  back  into  service,  and  the  position 
taken  by  some  that  they  should  be  kept  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  War  Office  until  they  were  cured  or  pronounced  incur- 
able. The  latter  course  was  out  of  the  question,  because  of  the 
practical  necessity  of  using  the  utmost  facilities  at  the  command 
of  the  military  authorities  for  keeping  up  the  forces  in  the  field, 
and  furthermore,  its  earlier  theoretical  proponents  have  receded 
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somewhat  from  their  position,  because  it  has  appeared  that  a 
continuance  of  military  discipline  when  the  man  himself  can  no 
longer  see  the  necessity  for  it  has  an  unfavorable  effect  on  his 
progress  toward  health. 

As  to  the  exercise  of  compulsion  after  discharge  from  the 
army  or  navy,  the  theory  is  slightly  different  with  reference  to 
treatment  and  to  training.  Theoretically,  a  man  is  obliged  to 
"undergo"  the  treatment  prescribed  for  him  on  discharge,  on 
penalty  of  having  half  his  pension  withheld.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, treatment  is  not  enforced,  except  in  case  of  infectious 
diseases,  among  which  tuberculosis  is  not  ordinarily  included, 
probably  because  of  lack  of  accommodations  in  hospitals  and 
sanatoria. 

Training  is  not  compulsory  at  any  stage — ^not  even  in  the  mili- 
tary orthopedic  hospitals  and  at  the  limb-fitting  institutions  be- 
fore the  men  are  discharged.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  the 
state  should  provide  opportunities,  but  that  the  men  should  be 
free  to  take  them  or  leave  them.  Heavy  financial  inducements 
are  offered  and  various  forms  of  persuasion  are  used,  but  there 
is  no  interference  with  the  individual's  liberty  to  exercise  poor 
judgment  if  he  so  elects.  Everybody  knows  that  most  of  the 
men  are  using  poor  judgment,  going  to  work  at  anything  they 
can  get  at  the  high  wages  which  are  current,  instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  which  will  always  command 
good  wages,  but  even  the  theorists  hardly  go  further  than  to 
wish  it  were  feasible  (recognizing  that  it  is  not)  to  force  them 
to  do  what  they  should  do.  The  extreme  position  for  the  use 
of  authority  is  taken  by  Mr.  L.  V.  Shairp,  writing  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  in  1917.  While  he  recognizes  that  "you  can  not 
help  a  man  unless  he  is  willing  to  learn,"  still  he  thinks  it  would 
be  possible  to  create  a  willingness  if  "you  first  secure  his  trust 
and  confidence,  and  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility is  recognized  for  his  reinstatement  in  civil  life  and 
for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family  until 
he  is  able  to  earn  enough  for  the  purpose  himself.  .  .  .  We 
should  have  accomplished  much  indeed  if  we  could  but  say  here- 
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after  that  we  had  mobilized  labor  in  the  defense  of  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  and  had  demobilized  an  army  of  skilled  workmen 
that  liberty  might  be  enjoyed  in  the  full  exercise  of  heightened 
capacity."  That  would,  of  course,  be  very  fine,  but  it  does  not 
present  itself  as  a  feasible  ideal.  The  practical  men  who  are 
handling  discharged  soldiers  all  agree  that  if  training  were  com- 
pulsory the  men  would  do  the  work  in  such  a  way  and  with  such 
a  spirit  that  they  would  get  nothing  out  of  it- 

Use  of  Private  Enterprise  and  of  Existing  Agencies 

The  fundamental  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
supply  all  essential  needs  does  not  mean  in  Great  Britain  either 
a  new  series  of  institutions  created  by  the  government  or  the 
"taking  over"  wholesale  by  the  government  of  existing  agencies. 
It  means  that  a  department  of  government,  with  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, is  charged  with  seeing  that  the  state's  responsibility  is 
carried  out,  but  that  this  departijient  is  expected  to  fulfil  its 
function  largely  by  stimulating  local  and  private  effort. .  All  the 
elements  of  a  comprehensive  system  which  already  exist  in 
departments  of  government  or  in  private  charitable  enterprises 
are  utilized;  missing  features  are  supplied  in  whatever  way 
seems  most  expedient,  but  ordinarily  by  a  combination  of  pri- 
vate and  public  effort,  plant  and  equipment  frequently  being 
supplied  by  the  former,  running  expenses  by  the  latter. 

While  the  development  of  this  "theory"  has  probably  been 
due  largely  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation — ^the  necessity  of 
using  what  is  at  hand  or  going  without — still  it  is  a  theory  which 
would  naturally  be  congenial  to  the  English  mind  and  temper. 

Many  examples  of  this  coordination  of  existing  facilities  have 
been  given  in  the  preceding  pages:  the  use  of  the  National 
Health  Insurance  machinery,  the  labor  exchanges,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  the  cooperation  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  supplying  funds  for  extensions  of  charitable 
institutions;  the  activity  of  the  polytechnics  in  offering  classes; 
the  responsibility  put  on  local  committees  for  initiating  schemes 
of  training,  and  so  on.     The  maximum  number  of  elements, 
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including  the  military  authorities,  coordinated  into  what  is  on 
the  whole  an  exceptionally  satisfactory  working  result,  is  found 
in  the  limb-fitting  hospitals  at  Brighton  and  Roehampton. 

Problems  of  Training 

The  relation  between  "curative"  and  "vocational"  work,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  heated  discussions  in  France,  does  not 
seem  to  bother  the  English  much.  The  theory  on  which  manual 
work  is  introduced  into  the  orthopedic  military  hospitals  is 
that  it  is  an  important  adjimct  to  treatment,  more  effective  than 
gymnastics,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  possible  voca- 
tional, or  prevocational,  value  should  not  be  recognized  and 
utilized  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  therapeutic  con- 
siderations. A  third  object — ^the  economic  value  of  the  work — 
might  become  a  competitor  of  both  the  others,  though  it  is  not 
inevitably  in  conflict  with  either.  Most  of  the  disputes  on  the 
subject  of  curative  versus  vocational  work  in  the  hospitals  seem 
to  be  rather  academic  than  practical.  It  it  hard  to  see  what 
harm  "curative  workshops"  can  do  to  future  economic  life,  if 
they  are  an  aid  to  functional  recovery,  and  if  they  do  now  and 
then  start  a  man  in  the  direction  of  training,  as  it  would  seeni 
probable  that  they  might,  or  teach  him  enough  about  some  occu- 
pation so  that  he  can  utilize  the  knowledge  later  in  earning  a 
living,  so  much  the  better. 

The  English  theory  in  regard  to  "orientation"  is  formulated 
in  the  Instructions  and  Notes  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Pen- 
sions to  the  local  committees.  It  is  assumed  that  a  man  who 
can  go  back  to  his  former  position  or  to  his  former  employer 
is  not  in  need  of  training,  unless  his  disability  is  of  a  sort  to 
make  his  former  occupation  precarious.  It  is  considered  impor- 
tant that  men  should  not  be  sent  away  from  home  for  training 
unless  there  are  positive  reasons  in  favor  of  so  doing,  and  a 
married  man  may  not  be  sent  away  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  Pensions,  given  only  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
man  will  be  able  to  get  work  in  his  home  district  at  the  end  of 
his  proposed  course  of  training  or  that  he  is  prepared  to  move 
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away.  In  deciding  upon  the  training  to  be  provided  for  a  dis- 
abled man,  the  local  committees  are  instructed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  man's  own  choice  of  occupation,  his  previous  occu- 
pation, the  suitability  of  his  choice  to  his  age,  disability,  and 
physical  condition,  the  recommendation,  if  any  has  been  made, 
by  the  medical  board  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  or  by  any 
hospital  visitor,  and  above  all  "the  opportimities  for  earning  a 
permanent  livelihood  in  the  occupation." 

Extent  of  Rehabilitation  Secured 

In  general,  it  would  seem  that  amputations  and  loss  of  sight, 
all  surgical  cases,  and  acute  medical  cases,  receive  treatment 
which  is  as  nearly  adequate  as  it  is  possible  to  provide,  under 
the  pressure  and  difficulties  of  the  present  situation;  but  that, 
for  obvious  reasons,  conditions  are  much  less  satisfactory  with 
respect  to  the  care  of  the  tuberculous,  the  neurasthenics,  and 
others  disabled  by  diseases  which  require  a  long  and  costly 
course  of  treatment,  and  that,  too,  in  some  cases,  still  a  matter 
of  experiment. 

Artificial  limbs  are  probably  supplied  to  all  who  need  them, 
and  the  appliances  are  probably  as  satisfactory  as  the  present 
state  of  the  trade— or  the  art — ^permits.  Although  it  is  found 
that  men  do  not  always  make  use  of  their  artificial  arms,  never- 
theless they  are  always  supplied.  When  a  man  has  lost  both 
arms,  a  Carnes  arm  is  given  for  one,  but  as  this  is  both  com- 
plicated and  expensive,  a  simpler  make  is  supplied  for  the  other. 

As  to  training,  it  would  seem  that  nearly  all  the  men  who 
care  to  have  it  can  secure  it,  but  that  the  proportion  who  are 
willing  to  take  any  kind  of  a  course  is  small.  The  number  of 
deaf  who  can  be  induced  to  attend  the  classes  in  lip-reading 
after  discharge  is  also  disappointing.  "Even  a  very  deaf  man" 
can  get  work  under  present  conditions,  and  a  man  who  works 
during  the  day  is  too  tired  to  study  lip-reading  at  night. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions,  in  the  fall  of  1917,  that  not  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  all  take  any  training.    How  many  of  these  15  per 
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cent  get  a  thorough  course  which  really  gives  them  a  trade 
for  life  is  a  question  to  which  we  have  no  answer.  Of  the  pre- 
sumptive 85  per  cent  who  get  no  instruction  whatever,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  already  have  training  or 
capacity  which  insures  them  success  in  spite  of  their  disability. 
It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
best  intentions  and  promising  plans  and  earnest  efforts,  the  net 
amount  of  "reeducation"  and  "restoration  to  economic  useful- 
ness" is  not  yet  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  wreckage 
created  by  the  war — ^and  also,  it  might  be  said,  in  proportion  to 
the  elaborate  machinery  which  has  been  created  in  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  what  the  nation  would  like  to  do  for  the  men 
disabled  in  the  war. 

A  competent  observer  outside  the  Ministry  summed  up  the 
situation  about  the  same  time  by  saying  that  reeducation  had 
"hardly  yet  been  dealt  with  except  in  a  partial  and  experimental 
manner,"  beyond  the  work  done  for  the  blind  at  St.  Dunstan's. 
The  many  voluntary  agencies  which  have  been  started  all  over 
the  country  are  "symptomatic  of  public  sentiment  but  not  an 
adequate  expression  of  its  force."  A  variety  of  experience  lias 
been  gained,  "which  has  doubtless  been  of  great  value  and  may 
be  the  justification  for  what  has  seemed  to  some  a  perilous  delay 
in  getting  a  grip  on  the  question,"  but  no  really  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  whole  country  is  yet  in  operation. 

Sir  Arthur  Griffith-Boscawen,  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions,  and  Major  Mitchell,  Director  of  Train- 
ing, are  not  more  complacent  than  the  outside  observer  just 
quoted.  "Excellent  work"  has  been  done,  says  Sir  Arthur,^ 
"in  most  places,"  but  some  of  the  local  committees,  upon  which 
so  much  depends,  "  do  not  seem  to  realize  their  duties  sufficiently. 
.  .  .  They  lose  touch,  or  sometimes  never  get  into  touch,  with 
disabled  men,  or  content  themselves  with  ascertaining  that  they 
have  gone  back  to  work  without  inquiring  what  sort  of  work 
it  is.  This  will  not  do.  We  do  not  want  any  kind  of  blind-alley 
occupation  for  the  men,  but  something  which  will  enable  them 

^  IVar  Pensions  Gazette,  October,  1917. 
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to  live  in  self-respect  and  to  earn  good  money  in  addition  to 
their  pensions  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  There  is  no  reason  why 
our  disabled  heroes  should  not  be  better  off  after  the  war,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  a  limb  or  some  other  serious  disability, 
than  they  were  before." 

More  recently  Major  Mitchell  sums  up  the  "Present  Position 
of  the  Question"  as  follows:^  "The  number  of  wounded  or 
invalided  soldiers  who  have  received  any  training  since  their 
discharge  is  small.  ...  It  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  be 
very  large,  but  it  is  very  small.  ...  If  you  visit  certain  great 
institutions  of  training  you  will  see  a  wonderful  work  going  on ; 
but  if  you  call  on  the  pensions  committees  of  two  or  three  great 
industrial  counties  and  inquire  as  to  the  progress  of  training, 
they  are  pretty  certain  to  say  that  they  have  come  across  very 
few  men  who  want  training  or  will  even  accept  it  when  the 
advantage  in  their  particular  case  is  pressed  upon  them."  The 
chief  difficulty  is  that  the  vast  majority  are  not  under  any  over- 
whelming disability. 

They  want  to  be  back  at  their  old  homes,  near  their  relations  and  their 
wives'  relations,  to  sing  in  the  choir  of  the  old  church  or  chapel,  to  drink  in 
the  snug  corner  of  the  old  public  house,  to  be  employed  about  the  old  works, 
or  to  take  such  advantage  as  they  still  can  of  the  high  wages  now  going  in 
the  old  town.  And  this  they  can  do.  .  .  .  What  is  therefore  happening 
is  natural,  it  is  even  healthy.  But  the  end  will  come.  To  a  great  extent 
our  disabled  men,  induced  by  money  wages  which  four  years  ago  would  have 
seemed  very  high,  are  remaining  unskilled  if  they  were  unskilled  before,  or 
are  even  educating  themselves  down  from  the  skilled  to  the  unskilled  ranks. 

In  some  districts  discharged  soldiers  are  employed  in  large 
groups  on  contracts,  and  when  the  work  is  done  they  go  off 
together  to  tramp  over  the  country  and  beg  in  bands,  so  that  once 
more  the  mutilated  veteran  is  encoimtered  by  the  roadside  hold- 
ing out  his  hat  to  the  passers-by. 

The  actual  situation  at  present  "clearly  .  .  .  puts  a  limit 
to  our  expectations,  even  though  we  assume,  as  here  we  do,  that 
every  authority  concerned,  whether  central  or  local,  is  alive  to 

1  In  Recalled  to  Life,  April,  1918. 
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its  task,  and  is  doing  its  best."    Dividing  the  disabled  into  three 
classes,  Major  Mitchell  thinks  that 

(1)  In  regard  to  those  "whose  disablement  for  their  former  trade  is  evi- 
dent, while  their  capacity  for  other  employment  may  still  be  assured/'  t.  e., 
nearly  all  the  blind  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  lost  limbs,  "we 
may  claim,  and  indeed  hope,  that  a  good  opportunity  for  adequate  training 
in  a  promising  occupation  shall  have  been  presented  to  and  fairly  pressed 
upon  every  one  of  them." 

(2)  The  exceptional  men,  who  are  awakened  by  their  experiences  to  new 
possibilities,  may  be  trusted  to  look  out  for  themselves  if  opportunities  are 
available,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  courage  and  initiative  will 
be  met  at  least  half  way  by  the  resources  of  the  technical  schools  and  the 
advertising  of  prospects  of  employment 

(3)  For  the  "large,  indefinite  number  of  the  more  or  less  disabled  and 
more  or  less  capable"  we  can  only  demand  that  the  energy,  intelligence,  and 
public  spirit  already  shown  in  "some  few  parts  of  the  country"  shall  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 


CHAPTER   V 

Canada 

In  planning  for  disabled  soldiers  Canada  had  even  less  to 
build  upon  than  the  mother  country,  but  she  attacked  the  prob- 
lem with  youthful  western  vigor,  and  has  worked  out  a  system 
which  seems  to  be  adapted  to  her  needs.  Although  the  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force  was  not  in  the  field  as  early  as  the  English 
army,  and  although  the  early  stages  of  treatment  of  Canadian 
wounded  must  of  necessity  take  place  across  the  ocean,  so  that 
their  presence  was  not  felt  at  home  as  an  inspiration  and  goad 
to  action,  Canada  anticipated  England  in  several  steps  of  prog- 
ress, and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  country  (except 
Belgium)  to  organize  the  vocational  training  of  disabled  soldiers 
on  a  national  basis,  under  a  central  authority. 

By  correspondence  and  visits  information  was  scrupulously 
gathered  about  what  had  been  done  in  England  and  France,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  profit  by  their  experience.  But  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  feeling  that  conditions  were  so  different 
in  the  new  world  that  measures  adopted  by  European  countries 
could  not  safely  be  taken  as  a  guide,  though  they  might  indeed 
serve  occasionally  as  a  warning.  This  feeling  may  have  been 
strengthened  by  a  series  of  miscalculations  at  the  outset,  which 
were  based  partly  on  English  experience.    It  would  be  amusing, 

if  it  were  not  for  the  serious  consequences  involved the  extent 

to  which  expectations  were  contradicted  by  events.  The  amount 
of  tuberculosis  was  greatly  underestimated;  the  nuipber  who 
would  be  blinded  was  as  much  exaggerated ;  the  idea  of  the  kind 
of  care  needed  by  the  wounded  had  to  be  completely  revised; 
even  the  total  number  of  men  who  might  be  expected  back  from 
month  to  month  could  not  at  first  be  foreseen  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  With  the  best  intentions  to  provide  in  advance  of 
the  need,  Canada  was  nevertheless  practically  meeting  an  emer- 
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gency  situation  for  the  first  year  or  two  at  least,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  spring  of  1918  that  what  promises  to  be  the  definitive 
form  of  administration  finally  appeared.  The  Canadian  system 
has  therefore  grown  out  of  experience,  and  is  a  genuine  home 
product,  even  though  in  some  features  it  is  similar  to  that  of 
England  and  other  countries. 

By  way  of  definition  of  terms,  and  as  a  background  for  the 
concrete  description  of  what  has  been  done  for  disabled  soldiers, 
the  historical  development  of  the  different  administrative  factors 
in  the  system  will  first  be  outlined.  After  that  the  evolution  in 
the  rates  of  pensions  and  allowances  will  be  traced,  and  then 
the  work  for  the  care  of  disabled  soldiers  in  need  of  treatment, 
their  reeducation  and  reemployment,  as  built  up  by  the  Military 
Hospitals  Commission  and  carried  on  now  by  that  body  under 
its  new  name  of  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment,  and  by  the  Canadian 
Army  Military  Corps. 

Outline  of  Development 

In  addition  to  the  departments  of  government  which  are  con- 
cerned with  this  work,  and  their  affiliated  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, there  is  one  private  agency  of  national  scope  which  should 
be  noticed,  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund.  Its  function  with  re- 
spect to  disabled  men  is  now  relatively  subordinate,  both  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  its  own  work  and  as  an  element  in  the 
provision  for  the  disabled,  but  at  first,  when  the  wounded  were 
beginning  to  come  home,  and  there  was  no  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment ready  to  provide  for  their  reception  and  care,  the  Patriotic 
Fund  ''bridged  the  gap"  until  the  Military  Hospitals  Commis- 
sion was  created. 

The  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  grew  out  of  the  need  which 
was  apparent  as  soon  as  the  British  reservists  began  to  join  the 
colors— even  before  recruiting  for  the  Canadian  forces  had  be- 
gun— of  providing  financial  assistance  for  the  dependents  left 
at  home.  On  the  initiative  of  Sir  Herbert  Ames,  member  of 
Parliament  from  Montreal,  the  Patriotic  Fund  was  promptly 
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organized — so  promptly  that  it  was  incorporated  on  August  22, 
1914.  Its  object  is  to  ^'collect,  administer,  and  distribute"  a 
fund  "for  the  assistance  in  case  of  need  of  the  wives,  children, 
and  dependent  relatives  of  officers  and  men,  residents  in  Canada, 
who,  during  the  present  war,  may  be  on  active  service  with 
the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  British  Empire  and  Great 
Britain's  allies."  The  fund  supplements  the  assigned  pay  and 
separation  allowance,  which  are  fixed  amounts,  not  varying  with 
the  size  of  the  family.  The  grants  of  the  fund  take  into  account 
the  size  of  the  family  and  the  income  before  the  man  joined  the 
forces,  and  aim  at  bringing  up  the  total  income  to  a  figure  which 
makes  possible  the  maintenance  of  the  usual  standard  of  living, 
within  the  limits  of  a  certain  maximum. 

An  amendment  of  February  24,  1915,  extended  the  object  of 
the  corporation  by  providing  that  it  may  also,  during  the  war 
and  for  six  months  after  its  close,  assist  in  case  of  need  officers 
and  men  returning  to  Canada  incapacitated  by  wounds,  injuries, 
or  disease  contracted  while  on  active  service,  who  are  not  in 
receipt  of  any  gratuity,  pension  or  allowance  from  his  Majesty 
or  from  any  foreign  government  in  consequence  of  such  inca- 
pacity. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  fund  is  for  the  families  of  men  in 
active  service,  but  when  a  man  is  disabled  the  grants  from  the 
fund,  like  pay  and  separation  allowance,  continue  until  his 
medical  treatment  is  completed  and  he  is  discharged  from  the 
army.  The  part  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  in  the  scheme  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  with  a  claim  on  the  Canadian  Government  con- 
sists simply  in  this  supplementary  contribution  to  the  family  in 
certain  cases  while  the  man  is  imdergoing  treatment.  It  ceases 
on  his  discharge.^ 

Pensions,  imtil  June,  1916,  were  administered  under  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  by  the  Canadian  Pensions  and  Claims  Board, 
sitting  in  England.  On  the  initiative  of  this  Board  a  Pension 
Commission  (legally  known  as  the  Board  of  Pension  Commis- 

^  The  work  of^ithc  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  is  described  by  Paul  U.  Kel- 
logg in  The  Sur,i  *y  for  March  17,  24,  and  31,  1917,  in  three  articles  entitled 
"A  Canadian  City  in  War  Time." 
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sioners),  indejpendent  of  the  military  authorities,  was  established 
in  June,  1916,  at  the  same  time  as  a  general  increase  in  the  pen- 
sion rates.  The  commission  consists  of  three  men,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  in  Council,  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Originally 
it  was  placed  imder  the  Minister  of  Finance,  but  on  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment,  in  March, 
1918,  it  was  transferred  to  that  branch  of  the  government. 

Dy  far  the  most  important  factor  in  the  Canadian  system  of 
provision  for  disabled  men  has  been  the  Military  Hospitals  Com- 
mission, now  known  as  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission,  in 
the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment.  Until 
March,  1918,  it  was  responsible  for  the  disabled  soldiers  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Canada  until  they  were  discharged, 
with  or  without  a  pension ;  and  after  discharge  when  they  were 
adjudged  in  need  of  reeducation  for  a  new  occupation.  Since 
the  recent  reorganization,  it  retains  responsibility  for  thfeir  wel- 
fare after  discharge  from  the  military  forces,  including  medical 
care  of  those  who  need  long-continued  treatment,  as  well  as  for 
the  vocational  work  and  assistance  in  finding  employment,  and 
also  for  the  educational  features  of  the  treatment  in  hospitals 
before  discharge. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  when  wounded  men  were  beginning  to 
come  back  from  "overseas,"  the  Department  of  Militia  and 
Defense  appointed  a  committee  of  three — ^the  heads  of  the  medi- 
cal corps  and  of  the  engineering  and  clothing  bureaus — ^to  pro- 
vide care  and  treatment  for  them.  It  was  anticipated  that  this 
task  would  not  be  onerous,  but  that  it  would  merely  consist  in 
making  arrangements  with  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association 
and  the  Canadian  Red  Cross.  The  military  men,  however,  were 
"fully  occupied"  with  their  primary  duty  of  mobilizing  forces, 
and  had  little  time  to  spend  in  considering  the  needs  of  returned 
convalescents,  as  one  of  the  generals  in  charge  of  recruiting 
bluntly  said  later  on  to  a  parliamentary  committee.  They  were 
engaged  in  producing  fighting  forces  for  the  front,  taking  able- 
bodied  men  from  their  homes  and  sending  th-^m  across  the 
Atlantic;  the  converse  of  this  process — ^bringing** disabled  men 
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back  from  the  front  and  restoring  them  to  their  homes  and 
places  in  civil  society — ^is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  task,  and 
it  can  not  be  accomplished  by  simply  "reversing  the  engine." 

Fortunately  this  was  quickly  recognized.  A  proposal  was 
made  in  May,  1915,  that  a  commission  of  well  known  public 
men  be  formed  to  handle  the  returning  stream.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  civilian  agency  later  known  as  the  Military 
Hospitals  Commission.  The  body  was  created  by  an  order  in 
council  dated  June  30,  1915  (P.  C.  No.  1540),  which  provided 
"that  a  commission,  hereafter  to  be  termed  the  'Hospital  Com- 
mission,' be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  provision  of  hospital 
accommodations  and  convalescent  homes  in  Canada,  for  officers 
and  men  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  who  return  in- 
valided from  the  front."  Members  of  the  commission  were  to 
serve  without  compensation,  but  a  salaried  secretary  and  office 
force  were  provided.  The  commission  was  empowered  "to  call 
in  the  aid  of  any  department  of  the  federal  administration;  in 
particular  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  Militia  Department,  to 
draw  on  that  department  for  supplies,  stores,  and  equipment, 
and  to  utilize  the  services  of  divisional  and  district  staffs"; 
also  "to  incur,  control,  and  authorize  expenditures  connected 
with  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as 
with  the  organization  and  administration  of  hospitals  and 
homes";  such  expenditures  "to  be  made  a  charge  against  the 
war  appropriation  vote,  or,  when  that  vote  ceases  to  be  opera- 
tive, against  some  other  special  fund  set  aside  by  Parliament." 
It  was  further  provided  "that  the  Hospital  Commission;  through 
its  President,  have  direct  access  to  the  Governor  in  Council." 
The  same  order  appointed  the  members  of  the  commission,  all 
of  whom  have  given  continuous  service  since  that  time.  The 
president  of  the  commission.  Sir  James  A.  Lougheed,  has  now 
become  the  new  Minister  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment, 
and  the  Hon.  F.  B.  McCurdy,  M.P.,  parliamentary  secretary 
of  the  new  department,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission  in  his  place. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  scope  of  functions  as  outlined  by 
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this  order  was  not  broad  enough,  since  the  commission  was  not 
authorized  to  provide  for  men  who  were  disabled  before  going 
abroad,  nor  to  do  anything  in  the  direction  of  securing  employ- 
ment for  discharged  men.  These  defects  were  corrected  by  a 
revised  order  in  council  (P.  C  2412)  which  also  changed  the 
name  of  the  body  to  "Military  Hospitals  and  Convalescent 
Homes  Commission,  .  .  .  the  short  title  of  which  shall  be 
the  'Military  Hospitals  Commission/ "  To  the  statement  of 
purposes  was  added:  "and  for  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  invalided  while  on  active  service  in  Canada,  Bermuda, 
or  elsewhere."  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred  in  the 
original  order,  the  commission  was  empowered  to  accept  and 
administer  funds,  bequests,  and  legacies,  and  to  "deal  with  the 
question  of  employment  for  members  of  the  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary Force  on  their  return  to  Canada,  and  to  cooperate  with 
provincial  governments  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
emplo)rment  as  may  be  deemed  necessary."  All  the  original 
members  were  reappointed  and  four  names  were  added. 

The  following  spring  two  additional  members  were  named, 
completing  the  constitution  of  the  commission.  The  commis- 
sion was  representative  with  respect  to  geography  and  profes- 
sion, and  one  member,  at  least,  had  had  personal  experience 
with  an  artificial  arm.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  from 
the  beginning  has  been  E.  H.  Scammell,  Esq.,  an  Englishman 
who  had  lived  for  ten  years  in  Canada  and  had  had  experience 
in  mining  and  industrial  operations  there  and  in  Australia.  Since 
the  establishment  of  provincial  committees  on  employment  the 
chairmen  of  those  committees  have  been  ex-officio  members  of 
the  commission. 

The  work  of  the  commission  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  scope, 
just  before  the  reorganization  of  1918,  included  (1)  the  recep- 
tion and  classification  of  the  men  at  the  port  of  disembarkation, 
together  with  provision  of  clothing  and  transportation  for  those 
who  were  immediately  discharged;  (2)  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment for  all  who  needed  it,  which  was  the  great  majority  of  all ; 
(3)  vocational  training  and  general  instruction,  both  in  the  con- 
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valescent  hospitals,  for  its  therapeutic  and  economic  and  cultural 
value,  and  also  after  discharge,  in  selected  cases,  to  prepare  men 
for  new  occupations;  (4)  assistance  in  finding  work  upon  dis- 
charge, through  the  provincial  committees  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose and  the  local  subcommittees  organized  under  them  in 
many  places.  The  work  that  was  done  under  these  four  heads 
will  be  described  later  on. 

In  February,  1917,  a  special  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Herbert 
Ames,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  whole  matter  of  the 
provision  for  returning  soldiers: 

(a)  The  reception,  treatment,  care,  training,  and  reeducation  of  the 
wounded,  disabled,  and  convalescent  who  have  served  in  the  Canadian  Expe- 
ditionary Forces; 

(b)  The  provision  of  employment  for  those  who  have  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  the  training  and 
reeducation  of  those  so  discharged  who  are  unable  to  engage  in  their  former 
occupation. 

The  Senate  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  the  two  committees  sat  together  for  the  hear- 
ing of  testimony.  Ninety-six  witnesses  were  examined,  repre- 
senting "every  important  organization  throughout  the  Dominion 
working  for  the  care  of  the  returned  soldier,"  and  including 
thirty-two  representatives  of  the  soldiers'  organizations  which 
have  already  been  formed  in  every  province.  At  an  early  stage 
in  the  sittings  soldiers  were  invited  to  submit  their  grievances  to 
the  committee  and  eighty  cases  of  alleged  hardship  were  con- 
sequently investigated.^ 

By  this  parliamentary  inquiry  Canada  has  been  the  first  coun- 
try to  subject  her  newly  devised  system  to  official  scrutiny.  The 
public  criticism  and  dissatisfaction  founded  on  individual  stories 
of  neglect  or  unfairness,  which  was  perhaps  the  principal  occa- 
sion of  the  inquiry,  have  not  been  justified  by  the  investigations 
of  the  committee,  but  the  vexed  question  of  the  relations  be- 

1  Preliminary  and  Second  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada  on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Returned  Soldiers, 
1917.    The  second  report  is  dated  July  17,  1917. 
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tween  the  military  authorities  and  the  civilian  body  charged  with 
the  welfare  of  disabled  soldiers  received  thorough  discussion, 
and  this  was  followed,  although  the  committee  made  no  recom- 
mendation, by  a  reorganization  early  in  1918. 

Of  the  individual  grievances  brought  before  the  committee — 
chiefly  relating  to  delayed  or  inadequate  payments  of  pensions 
or  allowances — ^many  were  found  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  never  been  presented  to  the  proper  authorities; 
many  others  were  greatly  exaggerated.  Numerous  cases  of 
hardship  due  to  mistakes  and  unnecessary  delays  were  found, 
but  most  of  them  had  occurred  early  in  the  war,  and  there  was 
evidence  that  the  machinery  was  running  more  smoothly  by 
this  time. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  military 
authorities  and  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  which  was 
a  civilian  department  of  government,  was  very  complicated,  and 
much  less  easy  to  dispose  of  than  the  allegations  of  individual 
suffering.  While  the  commission  was  responsible  for  providing 
hospital  accommodations  and  convalescent  homes,  transporta- 
tion and  clothing  and  other  things,  for  disabled  men  from  the 
time  of  their  arrival  in  Canada,  the  men  were  still  on  the  rolls 
of  the  army,  receiving  pay  from  and  responsible  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Militia  and  Defense ;  and  while  the  institutions  in  which 
the  soldiers  received  treatment  were  provided  and  maintained  by 
the  commission,  the  medical  treatment  which  they  received  in 
these  institutions  was  due  from  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  This 
dual  system  of  control  and  responsibility  inevitably  brought 
about  difficulties  and  confusion. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  solve  this  difficulty  by  creating 
the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  Command,  in  June,  1916. 
(P.  C  864,  June  24,  1916.)  This  was  a  unit  of  the  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force,  "staffed"  by  officers  and  men  of  the  force 
who  were  appointed  and  promoted  through  the  Department  of 
Militia  and  Defense,  to  which  were  transferred,  immediately 
upon  arrival  in  Canada,  all  officers  and  men  in  need  of  the  com- 
mission's services,  i.  e,,  all  returned  for  discharge  as  permanently 
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unfit  or  for  further  medical  treatment.  The  command  thus 
became  responsible  for  the  men  in  their  military  character,  for 
their  discipline,  pay,  etc.,  while  as  patients  and  students  they 
were  in  charge  of  the  commission.  The  medical  work  in  the 
commission's  institutions  was  done  chiefly  by  physicians  of  the 
Army  Medical  Corps,  under  a  medical  superintendent  responsi- 
ble to  the  commission,  and  the  Army  Medical  Corps  also  pro- 
vided the  personnel  of  the  military  medical  boards  for  the 
examination  of  each  soldier  prior  to  discharge.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  situation  on  both 
sides. 

While  the  investigating  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  "agreed  that  this  dual  control  is  objectionable,"  it  "frankly 
admitted"  that  it  was  unable  to  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion 
as  to  where  the  unified  control  should  rest,  and  could  only  pre- 
sent the  contending  views  and  plans  of  organization  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament. 

Briefly  stated,  the  contention  of  the  military  authorities  was 
that  the  medical  care  of  the  soldier  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Army  Medical  Corps  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the 
forces  imtil  his  discharge.  Two  parallel  medical  services— -one 
for  invalided  soldiers  in  Canada  before  going  abroad,  another 
for  invalided  soldiers  after  their  return  to  Canada — could  not 
but  mean  inefficiency  and  confusion  and  extravagance.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  men  sent  back  home  for  convales- 
cence or  further  treatment  will  eventually  be  restored  to  fitness 
for  some  sort  of  military  service,  and  should  be  retained  in  the 
army.  The  recent  creation  in  the  Department  of  Militia  and 
Defense  of  a  "Directorate  of  Medical  Services — Invalids"  and 
the  appointment  to  it  of  an  officer  of  high  standing  in  the  medical 
profession  would  insure  sympathetic  care  and  adequate  treat- 
ment if  the  responsibility  were  placed  unequivocally  with  the 
military  authorities,  as  well  as  that  continuity  of  treatment  and 
unbroken  chain  of  responsibility  which  were  regarded  as 
imperative. 

The  alternative  or  civilian  proposition  was  that  every  detail 
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of  the  preparation  of  recruits  for  active  service  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  military  men,  but  that  when 

the  citizen-soldier  has  become  unfitted  for  further  military  service,  or  when 
the  need  no  longer  exists,  it  is  desirable  that  he  be  returned  to  civil  life 
with  the  least  possible  friction  or  delay.  His  goal  now  is  a  normal  civil 
life.  ...  It  is»  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume  that  his  restoration  to 
civilian  status  is  an  undertaking  likely  to  be  best  accomplished  under  civilian 
guidance.  That  is  to  say,  as  men  of  military  experience  are  judged  most 
capable  of  making  soldiers  out  of  civilians,  so  men  of  civil  experience  may 
rightly  be  regarded  as  best  adapted  for  remaking  civilians  out  of  returned 
soldiers. 

The  advocates  of  this  position  proposed  the  creation  of  a  new 
department  of  government,  under  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  di- 
rectly charged  with  the  oversight  of  all  measures  for  the  returned 
soldier  on  and  after  his  arrival  in  Canada. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that,  even  if  neither  of 
these  views  should  be  accepted,  at  any  rate  it  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  interest  of  the  men  that  "full,  complete  and  undivided 
control  over  the  administration  of  the  hospitals  and  homes  where 
such  soldiers  are  placed  and  the  employment  of  the  medical  and 
nursing  staff  of  these  institutions"  should  be  conferred  "upon 
one  and  the  same  authority." 

The  outcome  of  the  controversy  was  the  reorganization  of 
duties  and  functions  in  February,  1918  (P.  C.  432  and  433), 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  civilian  view 
was  recognized  to  the  extent  of  creating  a  Department  of  Sol- 
diers' Civil  Reestablishment  in  the  Dominion  Government, 
with  a  Minister  in  the  Cabinet,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  welfare 
of  all  returning  soldiers  from  the  day  of  their  discharge  from 
the  army.  The  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  charged  with  the  treatment  of  wounded  or  invalided 
men  up  to  the  time  of  discharge.  The  old  Military  Hospitals 
Commission  becomes  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission,  under 
the  new  department.  It  is  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the 
physical  car^  of  the  men  before  discharge,  but  still  has  the  duty 
of  providing  for  those  who  are  so  badly  disabled  that  they  need 
prolonged  or  permanent  institutional  care,  and  for  those  who 
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may  have  a  recurrence  of  their  disability  after  discharge.  It 
retains  also  complete  responsibility  for  all  vocational  and  educa- 
tional work,  including  what  is  carried  on  in  the  military  hospitals 
among  men  not  yet  discharged.  The  Military  Hospitals  Com- 
mission Command  ceases  to  exist.  The  former  chairman  of  the 
Military  Hospitals  Commission  has  been  appointed  Minister  of 
Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment,  and  the  parliamentary  secre- 
tary of  the  new  department  becomes  chairman  of  the  Invalided 
Soldiers'  Commission. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Minister  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re- 
establishment,  as  defined  by  the  order  in  council  creating  the 
new  department  (P.  C.  432,  February  21,  1918),  "extend  to  and 
include  the  following": 

(a)  The  providing  of  hospitals,  convalescent  homes  and  sanatoria,  whether 
permanent  or  temporary,  for  the  care  or  treatment  of  invalid  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  men  or  other  members  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  the  administra- 
tion, control,  and  direction  of  all  such  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  and 
sanatoria,  whether  heretofore  established  or  to  be  established; 

(b)  The  vocational,  educational  and  other  requisite  training  for  civil  occu- 
pations of  ail  persons  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  Cana- 
dian Expeditionary  Force; 

(c)  The  provision  of  employment,  and  all  such  assistance  therein  as  may 
be  requisite  or  advisable  for  the  persons  aforesaid,  and  generally  for  their 
rehabilitation  in  civil  life  and  activities; 

(d)  All  matters  relating  to  pensions  for  the  persons  aforesaid;  Provided, 
that  nothing  herein  shall  interfere  with  or  affect  the  powers  or  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners.^ 

Another  order  of  the  same  date  (P.  C.  433),  defining  the  new 
relations  between  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defense  and 
the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  whose  name  had  not  yet 
been  changed,  contains  the  following  provisions: 

13.  Provision  shall  be  made  so  that  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission 
may  continue  to  carry  on  educational  and  vocational  training  in  the  military 
institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force  before  they  are  struck  off  the  strength  or  discharged, 
and  facilities  shall  be  furnished  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  such  institutions 

*  The  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners  has  been  incorporated  in  the  De- 
partment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment,  coordinate  with  the  Invalided 
Soldiers'  Commission. 
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for  the  effective  and  continuous  carrying  on  of  such  training  by  instructors 
appointed  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  and  under  its  control  (such 
training  to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the 
institution)  and  for  the  installation  and  maintenance  in  such  institutions 
of  such  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary  therefor. 

14.  The  Military  Hospitals  Commission  shall  continue  to  provide  such 
artificial  limbs,  orthopedic  boots  and  appliances  as  may  be  required  and,  upon 
requisition  by  the  medical  officer  charged  with  the  treatment  of  any  officer 
or  soldier,  shall  furnish  such  artificial  limbs,  orthopedic  boots,  and  appli- 
ances as  may  be  necessary. 

15.  The  Military  Hospitals  Commission  shall  provide  such  premises  and 
accommodation  as  are  necessary  from  time  to  time  adequately  {o  care  for 
officers  and  soldiers  struck  off  the  strength  or  discharged  for  whom  treat- 
ment is  desirable  or  necessary  by  reason  of  their  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
epilepsy,  paralysis,  or  other  diseases  likely  to  be  of  long  duration  or  incur- 
able, or  by  reason  of  their  being  mentally  deficient  or  insane. 

16.  The  Military  Hospitals  Commission  shall  also  provide  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  manner  from  time  to  time  determined  by  the  Governor  in  Council 
for  the  medical  care  and  treatment  of  men  formerly  officers  and  soldiers 
who,  having  been  struck  off  the  strength  or  discharged,  as  not  requiring 
further  treatment,  nevertheless  subsequently  require  such  treatment  by  reason 
of  disabilities  due  to  or  aggravated  by  service. 

By  this  reorganization  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
civilian  and  the  military  branches  of  government  is  drawn 
clearly,  leaving  no  chance  for  ambiguity — though  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  still  be  some  source  of  friction  in  the  association 
of  the  two  authorities  in  the  hospitals  before  discharge,  as  con- 
templated in  paragraph  13  quoted  above.  The  new  department 
is  a  civilian  department ;  its  officers  throughout  are  civilians ;  the 
men  imder  its  care  have  resumed  their  civilian  status.  Its  task 
is  to  plan  for  the  reestablishment  in  civil  life  of  every  member 
of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  disabled,  and  is  operating 
through  the  two  commissions  which  were  already  in  existence 
and  which  have  been  assigned  to  it — ^the  Board  of  Pension  Com- 
missioners and  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission.^  The  latter, 
it  is  of  interest  to  notice,  has  lost  the  very  function  for  which 
it  was  originally  created — ^the  provision  of  hospitals  and  con- 

^The  Soldier  Settlement  Board  (see  below,  page  232),  although  it  seems 
logically  to  belong  in  this  department,  has  not  thus  far  been  incorporated 
in  it 
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valescent  homes  for  returning  soldiers — though  not  until  it  had 
practically  made  the  provision ;  while  it  keeps  all  the  duties  which 
were  assigned  to  it  or  which  it  assumed  from  time  to  time  as 
the  result  of  recognition  of  other  needs  on  the  part  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  military  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  resume 
duties,  by  their  own  desire,  which  in  1915  they  found  incom- 
patible with  their  primary  task  of  raising  and  training  an  army.^ 
With  this  outline  of  the  evolution  of  administrative  machin- 
ery as  4  background,  we  will  now  turn  to  a  review  of  the  various 
elements  in  the  provision  for  the  disabled  soldiers,  beginning 
with  the  fundamental  one  of  financial  indemnity. 

Pensions  and  Allowances^ 

In  comparison  with  European  countries  the  rates  of  pension 
were  generous  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  For  total  disa- 
bility they  ranged  from  $264  for  a  private  to  $1,200  for  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  if  unmarried,  with  an  addition  if  married  of 
from  $132  to  $360  for  the  wife,  and  $60  to  $120  for  each  child, 
up  to  a  certain  maximum  for  any  one  family.  The  Pensions  and 
Claims  Board  (see  page  191)  considered  this  scale  inadequate, 
and  in  February,  1916,  urged  increases  and  a  reorganization  of 
the  administration.  In  this  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission 
concurred,  and  a  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  consider  rates  of  pensions  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Pension  Board  independent  of  the  military  authorities. 
On  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  a  general  increase 
m  rates  was  adopted  and  a  civilian  Board  of  Pension  Commis- 
sioners established,  by  an  order  in  council  of  June  3,  1916. 
(P.  C.  1334). 

With  a  view  to  eliminating  politics,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  commission,  but 

1  An  account  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment  is  contained  in  Reconstruction  for 
April  and  May,  1918. 

2  Based  chiefly  on  an  official  pamphlet  entitled  Pension  Regulations  for 
Those  Serving  in  the  Naval  Forces  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary Force  During  the  Present  War.  P.  C.  1334,  June  3,  1916,  as  amended 
to  October  ^,  1917,  and  other  orders  in  council. 
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that  oa  the  other  hand  any  claimant  should  have  a  chance  to 
present"  his  case  personally  or  by  counsel  before  the  full  com- 
mission if  he  so  desires.  The  order  also  explicitly  directs,  in 
the  interest  of  claimants,  that  "great  care  shall  be  taken  to  insure 
all  applications  being  considered  and  determined  with  the  utmost 
despatch." 

The  pension  scheme  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  state 
has  a  right  to  the  citizen's  services  and  that  he  brings  to  the 
state  a  sound  mind  and  a  healthy  body;  if  he  is  disabled  in  the 
service  of  the  state  he  has  a  right  to  compensation  for  the 
degree  of  disability  suffered,  but  not  for  the  difference  which  it 
may  make  to  his  individual  income  because  of  the  effect  on  his 
ability  to  follow  his  former  occupation.  In  the  words  of  the 
regulations:  "All  pensions  .  .  .  shall  be  determined  by  the 
disability  of  the  applicant  without  reference  to  his  occupation 
prior  to  enlistment."  All  cases  are  subject  to  revision  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  except  those  in  which  the  disability  is  "obviously 
permanent."  Pensions  and  allowances  on  account  of  discharge 
are  to  take  effect,  in  every  case,  on  the  day  after  discharge.  The 
usual  stipulations  are  made  that  no  allowances  are  to  be  paid  if 
the  disability  is  due  to  intemperance  or  improper  conduct;  that 
claims  must  be  presented  within  a  given  period — ^two  years ;  and 
that  the  commission  may  intrust  the  pension  to  "a  reputable 
person"  for  administration  if  the  pensioner  is  not  meeting  his 
obligations  to  his  family  or  is  spending  his  money  "improvi- 
dently."  In  the  case  of  insane  pensioners  in  institutions,  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  is  paid  to  the  institution  and  the  rest 
of  the  pension  to  their  dependent  relatives;  if  there  are  no  rela- 
tives within  the  specified  degrees,  the  balance  is  kept  until  the 
man's  death  or  recovery.  If  the  insane  man  is  in  the  care  of 
his  family,  the  whole  pension  may  be  paid  to  the  family,  or 
part  of  it  may  be  withheld  and  credited  to  his  account,  as  if  he 
were  in  an  institution.  All  these  regulations  "shall  be  deemed 
to  have  come  into  force  on  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1914,  and 
shall  apply  to  or  in  respect  of  all  casualties  occurring  in  the  said 
forces  since  the  said  fourth  day  of  August." 
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Pensioners  were  divided  into  six  classes,  by  the  scheme  of 
June,  1916,  according  to  the  degree  of  disability.  Class  I,  100 
per  cent,  comprised  such  serious  injuries  as  might  be  considered 
by  the  medical  examiners*  to  be  equivalent  to  "total"  disability, 
which  in  practice  included  loss  of  sight  or  of  any  two  limbs,  total 
insanity,  incurable  tuberculosis,  and  severe  epilepsy.  Rates  for 
100  per  cent  ranged  from  $480  for  the  rank  and  file  to  $2,700 
for  a  brigadier  general,  with  additional  allowances  for  children 
(but  not  for  wife),  and  a  further  annual  allowance  of  not  more 
than  $250  for  all  below  the  rank  of  captain  in  case  an  attendant 
was  required  to  look  after  the  man's  physical  wants.  Partial 
disability  received  pensions  in  proportion  to  the  degree,  but  no 
allowances  for  children  were  granted  in  case  of  less  than  60  per 
cent  disability. 

There  was  dissatisfaction  with  these  rates  from  the  beginning, 
and  with  the  restriction  of  the  allowance  for  children  to  Classes 
I,  II,  and  III  (60  to  100  per  cent).  It  was  also  found  very  soon 
that  the  six  classes  did  not  offer  a  sufficient  number  of  grada- 
tions. By  an  order  of  October  22,  1917,  therefore  (P.  C. 
2999),  a  more  generous  scale  was  announced,  which  took  effect 
as  of  April  1,  1917.  Twenty  classes  were  substituted  for  the 
original  six,  running  down  from  100  per  cent  to  5-9  per  cent, 
permanent  disability  of  less  than  5  per  cent  being  compensated 
by  a  gratuity  up  to  $100,  not  by  a  pension.  The  rates  according 
to  the  present  scale  are  exceedingly  generous,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures  for  a  few  selected  classes  of  the  rank 
and  file : 

Class  1        Class  6       Class  1 1      Class  20 
100%        79-75%      54-50%        9-5% 

Personal  pension 1  $600.00    $450.00    $300.00     $30.00 

Allowance  for  each  child 96.00       81.00       60.00         6.00 

Additional  allowance  for  married  man....      96.00       72.00       48.00         4.80 

The  allowance  for  attendance  was  increased  to  $300.  No 
maximum  is  indicated  for  a  single  family ;  $96  is  added  for  each 
child,  no  matter  how  many  there  may  be.  Allowances  for  chil- 
dren stop  at  the  age  of  sixteen  for  boys,  seventeen  for  girls, 
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unless  they  are  incapable  of  earning  a  living  because  of  mental 
or  physical  infirmity,  in  which  case  the  allowance  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  age  of  twenty-one;  no  allowances  are  paid  on 
account  of  a  child  after  its  marriage.  For  officers  above  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  no  allowance  is  made  on  account  of  a  wife, 
but  allowances  for  children  are  added  to  the  personal  pension, 
as  in  the  case  of  enlisted  men.  A  captain  receives  a  personal 
pension  of  $1,000  and  an  allowance  of  $96  for  each  child,  in 
the  case  of  total  disability;  a  brigadier  general  $2,700,  with  $120 
for  each  child. 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  European  countries  with  "pen- 
sion-psychosis," which  had  been  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  interesting  men  in  reeducation,  the  original  regula- 
tions of  June  3,  1916,  tmequivocally  stated  that  "No  deduction 
shall  be  made  from  the  amount  awarded  to  any  pensioner  owing 
to  his  having  undertaken  work  or  perfected  himself  in  some 
form  of  industry." 

Financial  inducements  to  take  training  for  a  new  occupation 
after  discharge  from  the  forces,  when  that  is  recommended  by 
the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  (see  below,  page  224),  were 
provided  by  an  order  in  council  of  June  29,  1916  (P.  C.  1472), 
soon  after  the  general  regulations  in  regard  to  pensions.  Up  to 
the  time  of  discharge  such  men  have  ordinarily  been  undergoing 
treatment  and  have  been  in  receipt  of  their  pay  and  allowances 
at  the  regular  rate  for  active  service,  in  addition  to  medical 
and  educational  care.  It  was  felt  that  to  continue  financial  assist- 
ance on  the  same  scale  to  discharged  men  who  were  receiving 
special  training  for  a  new  occupation,  and  in  some  cases  main- 
tenance in  a  school  while  taking  the  course,  would  be  too  lavish 
in  the  case  of  single  men;  but  that  it  would  be  too  arbitrary  in 
the  case  of  married  men,  since  it  would  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  number  of  dependents  in  the  family.  A  scale  was 
adopted,  therefore,  which  gives  the  men  themselves  a  small  sum 
for  personal  expenses,  makes  provision  on  a  sliding  scale  for 
dependents,  and  allows  a  per  diem  amount  for  the  man's  living 
expenses  when  he  is  not  maintained  in  the  educational  institu- 
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tion.     All  these  men  are  in  receipt  of  pensions,  since  they  are 
all  disabled. 

By  the  terms  of  the  original  order  a  single  man  without  de- 
pendents was  to  receive  sixty  cents  a  day  for  living  expenses  if 
"living  out,"  and  free  maintenance  if  "living  in."  A  married 
man  was  to  receive  in  addition  eight  dollars  a  month  for  inci- 
dental expenses  and  such  sum  as,  together  with  his  pension  and 
allowances,  would  make  up  the  amount  indicated  in  the  following 
table,  according  to  the  composition  of  his  family: 

Wife  only :  $35.00  per  month. 

Wife  and  one  child :  $38.00  to  $42.50  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
Wife  and  two  children:  $41.00  to  $47.00,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
children. 

And  so  on  up  to  a  maximum  for  wife  and  seven  children  or  more :  $55.00. 

Allowances  are  also  made  for  widowed  mothers,  and  for  chil- 
dren alone  when  the  wife  is  not  living.  For  children  the  amount 
ranges  from  three  dollars  for  those  under  five  years  of  age  to 
$7.50  for  the  "first"  one  ten  years  of  age  or  over. 

These  allowances  are  paid  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commis- 
sion, under  whose  supervision  the  men  receive  their  training. 
In  every  case  the  amount  of  the  pension  is  deducted  from  the 
sums  indicated  above. 

The  following  spring  these  arrangements  were  revised  in  the 
direction  of  greater  liberality,  by  an  order  of  April  12,  1917 
(P.  C  976).  The  sixty  cents  per  diem  allowance  for  living 
expenses  was  raised  to  a  dollar,  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living;  the  eight  dollars  per  month  for  personal  expenses  was 
granted  to  single  men  as  well  as  to  married  men,  to  rectify  "an 
omission  ...  in  the  last  order  in  council";  a  minimum  was 
established  for  single  men — $16  per  month  if  living  in,  $46 
if  living  out,  including  pension;  and  more  liberal  arrangements 
were  made  for  dependents,  retaining,  however,  the  maximum 
of  $55. 

A  man  with  a  wife  and  six  children  might,  therefore,  receive 
the  following  income  from  the  government  during  the  period 
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of  his  training  for  a  new  occupation,  the  instruction  also  being 
provided  for  him  free  of  all  charge  for  tuition  or  equipment: 

Allowance  for  wife  and  children $55.00 

Maintenance  allowance  for  man 30.00 

Spending  money  8.00 

Total  $93.00 

It  was  found  that  not  infrequently  men  who  had  been  dis- 
charged cured  or  pensioned  broke  down  again  under  the  strain 
of  civil  employment,  as  a  result  of  the  injuries  they  had  suffered 
in  service.  To  provide  for  such  cases  an  order  of  February  24, 
1917,  permitted  their  reenlistment — "reattestation,"  it  is  called: 
"When  a  soldier  who  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force  and  has  been  discharged  subsequently  re- 
quires treatment  for  a  disability  which  is  certified  by  a  Board  of 
Medical  Officers  to  have  been  caused  or  aggravated  by  service, 
the  Board  of  Medical  Officers  may  receive  his  reattestation  as 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force/'  His  pension 
was  to  be  canceled  from  the  day  of  reattestation,  his  pay  and 
allowances  resumed,  and  he  became  in  every  respect  practically 
a  new  case,  going  through  the  usual  procedure  until  he  was 
again  ready  for  discharge.  The  order  contained  incidentally 
a  statement  of  these  basic  principles:  "All  invalided  soldiers  shall 
receive  pay  and  allowances  until  discharged  from  the  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force";  and  "No  invalided  soldier  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  until  a  Board 
of  Medical  Officers  has  certified  that  further  treatment  or  hospi- 
tal care  will  not  improve  his  condition,  or  that  it  is  advisable 
that  he  should  pass  under  his  own  control." 

Under  the  newly  established  system  this  provision  for  re- 
attestation has  been  dropped,  since  discharged  soldiers  who  suffer 
a  recurrence  of  disability  come  under  the  care  of  the  Invalided 
Soldiers'  Commission. 

Reception  and  Classification  of  Returning  Soldiers 

From  this  point  on,  the  account  of  the  provisions  for  disabled 
soldiers  in  Canada  is  practically  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
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Military  Hospitals  Commission,  since  all  features  of  the  system 
were  developed  and  established  before  the  recent  administrative 
reorganization  which  has  been  described  above.  The  changes 
introduced  by  this  reorganization  will  be  indicated,  but  it  will 
be  seen  that  as  far  as  the  individual  soldier  is  concerned,  they 
are  changes  in  name,  for  the  most  part,  rather  than  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  done  for  him.^ 

About  41,000  men  had  been  returned  to  Canada  to  the  end 
of  April,  1918.  Not  all  of  these,  by  any  means,  had  been  dis- 
abled in  service.  About  28,000  of  them  had  come  under  the 
care  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  the  figures  by  years 
being  as  follows: 

1915  2,609 

1916   6,629 

1917   16,920 

To  end  of  1917  26,158 

On  January  1,  1918,  nearly  half  of  all  who  had  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  (11,584)  were  still  "on  the 
strength"  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  Command, 
which  indicates  what  a  slow  business  it  is — this  sort  of  "con- 
valescent care" — ^though  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  increasing 
number  of  wounded  as  the  forces  in  the  field  have  increased. 
Nearly  twice  as  many  were  under  care  in  the  spring  of  1918  as  a 
year  before. 

It  was  the  policy  at  first  to  treat  all  active  cases  in  England, 
sending  back  to  Canada  only  those  who  were  true  conva- 
lescents. By  November,  1916,  however,  congestion  in  the  over- 
seas hospitals  became  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  modify 

1  The  principal  sources  of  information  for  the  facts  in  the  rest  of  this 
chapter  are  the  single  report  thus  far  issued  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Com- 
mission, dated  May  20,  1917;  the  bulletins  of  the  commission  since  March, 
1916,  which  have  developed  into  the  monthly  magazine  Reconstruction;  an 
article  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg  in  The  Survey  for  April  7,  1917,  "The  Battle- 
Ground  for  Wounded  Men";  two  unsigned  articles  in  the  English  journal, 
Recalled  to  Life,  for  September,  1917:  the  testimony  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner, 
Vocational  Secretary  of  the  Invalided  Soldiers*  Commission,  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  hearings  held  on  April  30,  May  1,  and  May  2, 
1918;  and  correspondence  with  officials  of  the  Commission. 
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this  policy  to  a  certain  degree,  and  since  then  many  ambulatory 
cases  have  been  returned  to  complete  their  treatment  at  home, 
even  when  it  was  expected  that  they  would  ultimately  be  able 
to  resume  active  service. 

The  men  arrive  at  Quebec  or  St.  John  or  Halifax,  and  at 
each  of  these  ports  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  estab- 
lished a  clearing  depot.  Sick  and  wounded  are  now  generally 
brought  home  on  English  hospital  ships,  or  "ambulance  trans- 
ports/' comfortably  equipped,  and  with  no  other  passengers 
than  the  soldiers,  doctors,  nurses,  and  orderlies.  Earlier  in  the 
war  ordinary  transports  and  passenger  steamers  had  to  be  used, 
and  the  accommodations  were  but  "indifferent,"  as  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  expressed  it,  but  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  this,  as  in  other  stages  of  care. 

Documents  accompany  the  men,  showing  their  physical  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  leaving  the  English  hospital,  the  state  of 
their  pay  account,  and  other  data.  At  the  clearing  depot  their 
immediate  needs  are  provided  for,  and  they  are  reexamined, 
by  a  Military  Medical  Board,  for  revision  of  the  classification 
made  in  England.    This  classification  is  threefold: 

Class  I:  Men  who,  though  unfit  for  overseas  service,  are  able  to  resume 
their  previous  occupation  in  civilian  life,  or  who  are  suffering  from  a  dis- 
ability not  due  to  nor  aggravated  by  their  service;  candidates  for  immediate 
discharge  without  pension. 

Class  II:  Men  whose  condition  may  be  benefited  by  further  medical 
treatment  or  sanatorium  care. 

Qass  III:  Men  who  are  suffering  from  a  permanent  disability  which 
would  not  be  benefited  by  further  treatment;  candidates  for  immediate  dis- 
charge with  pension. 

Each  man  is  "paraded  singly"  before  a  Medical  Board  of 
three  officers,  which  examines  him  carefully  in  the  light  of  his 
English  records,  and  reclassifies  him  if  necessary.  Frequently 
this  is  necessary,  for  the  effect  of  the  voyage  or  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  his  previous  examination  may  have  changed 
his  condition,  or  there  may  be  a  difference  in  judgment  by  the 
Canadian  doctors.  Out  of  a  hundred  cases  taken  at  random 
from  the  records  of  the  Quebec  board,  it  was  found  that  in  34 
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cases  the  Canadian  examination  agreed  with  the  English  report; 
in  39  cases  the  disability  was  rated  higher  than  it  had  been  when 
the  man  left  England,  and  in  27  cases  it  was  rated  lower. 

The  first  13,826  men  for  whom  records  were  kept  were  classi- 
fied as  follows: 

Qass  Number        Per  Cent 

I    2.891  20.9 

II  9.124  66.0 

III  828  6.0 

"Not  invalids"  864  6.3 

"No  record" 119  .8 

Total 13,826  100.0 

According  to  the  degree  of  disability  awarded  by  the  Medical 
Board  at  the  port  of  debarkation,  these  same  men  were  classified 
as  follows: 

Per  Cent  Disability  Number  of  Men        Per  Cent 

0—    25 7.418  53.7 

26  —   50 2.923  21.1 

51—    75 927  6.7 

76  —  100 1 .975  14.3 

No  record 583  4.2 

Total  13,826  100.0 

In  other  words,  if  these  proportions  hold,  over  two-thirds  of 
the  men  who  come  back  are  in  need  of  some  form  of  medical 
or  surgical  treatment,  even  though  there  may  be  no  prospect  of 
reducing  their  disability  thereby.  The  majority  of  all,  however, 
are  not  seriously  injured;  only  one-fifth  are  in  a  condition  on 
arrival  which  indicates  a  probable  disability  of  over  SO  per  cent. 

Men  of  Class  I  are  discharged  at  the  clearing  depot.  Civilian 
clothing  is  provided  for  them  by  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Com- 
mission and  their  transportation  is  arranged.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  return  to  the  place  from  which  they  enlisted,  but  having 
once  indicated  where  they  wish  to  go,  "no  alteration  is  per- 
mitted." Before  leaving  the  depot  a  form  is  filled  out  by  an 
interviewer  of  the  commission  for  each  man  arriving  on  an 
ordinary  ship,  which  is  read  over  to  him  for  verification  and 
then  signed  by  him.     Copies  of  this  are  sent  to  the  head  office 
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of  the  commission,  to  the  employment  committee  in  his  own 
province,  and  to  the  local  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic 
Fund.  Telegrams  are  sent  to  his  town,  to  insure  a  welcome,  an 
announcement  in  the  papers,  and  other  pleasant  attentions.  Wel- 
come committees  have  been  formed  all  over  the  Dominion,  and 
practically  every  returning  soldier  is  met  by  an  automobile,  if 
not  by  a  more  pretentious  demonstration.  If  he  has  a  long 
journey  to  the  west,  the  welcome  committees  en  route  are 
notified,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  his  comfort  where  he 
has  to  wait  over  or  change  cars. 

Men  of  Class  II  and  Class  III  are  sent  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  military  depot  nearest  the  place  which  they  designate 
as  the  one  to  which  they  wish  to  go.  Until  the  reorganization 
they  were  drafted  into  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  Com- 
mand (see  above,  page  196)  and  remained  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission — pending  the  award 
of  their  pension,  in  the  case  of  Qass  III ;  and  in  the  case  of  Class 
II,  until  their  disability  reached  its  definitive  stage  and  they  were 
ready  for  discharge  for  pension,  or,  more  rarely,  until  they 
were  cured  and  returned  to  active  service.  At  present  there  is 
no  Military  Hospitals  Commission  Command;  the  men  remain 
entirely  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defense 
until  the  end  of  their  medical  treatment  is  reached  (except  for  the 
insane  and  tuberculous  and  others  who  need  long-continued  in- 
stitutional care),  and  do  not  come  under  the  Invalided  Soldiers' 
Commission  until  they  are  discharged. 

Medical  Treatment  and  Convalescent  Care 

The  original  object  for  which  the  Military  Hospitals  Com- 
mission was  established  was  to  provide  convalescent  homes  and 
hospitals  and  medical  treatment.  At  that  time,  in  the  spring 
of  1915,  invalids  were  returning  only  in  small  numbers,  and  it 
was  anticipated  that  small  scattered  homes  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion would  be  the  type  of  institution  needed.  Many  private 
houses  were  offered  for  the  purpose  and  some  of  these  have 
been  utilized.     It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  instead  of 
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relaxation  and  entertainment,  most  of  the  men  needed  active 
therapeutic  and  orthopedic  treatment.  For  this  small  institu- 
tions were  neither  economical  nor  efficient,  and  private  homes 
were  not  well  adapted  for  the  necessary  equipment.  The  idea 
of  distributing  accommodations  through  the  country,  however, 
so  that  the  men  could  be  near  home  and  in  familiar  surroundings, 
has  been  carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  chain  of  institu- 
tions has  been  created  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

For  transportation  of  the  invalids,  hospital  cars  have  been 
provided,  which  are  as  much  superior  to  ordinary  railway  accom- 
modations as  the  hospital  ships  are  to  the  old  transports  and 
passenger  steamers.  The  traveling  hospitals  are  made  up  in 
units  of  two  cars,  one  a  ward,  the  other  containing  compart- 
ments for  the  doctors  and  nurses  and  a  section  with  six  or 
eight  cots.  Whenever  it  is  compatible  with  their  physical  condi- 
tion, men  are  allowed  a  week  or  ten  days  for  a  visit  home  before 
going  into  the  hospital  or.  sanatorium. 

To  provide  accommodations  for  treatment  some  new  institu- 
tions have  been  erected  "from  the  ground  up";  many  existing 
institutions  have  been  utilized ;  and  buildings  designed  for  other 
purposes  have  been  taken  over  and  adapted.  By  cooperation 
with  the  provincial  governments,  with  health  associations,  chari- 
table organizations,  existing  institutons,  and  private  individuals 
the  commission  had  succeeded,  by  the  time  it  was  relieved  of 
responsibility  for  this  work,  in  arranging  accommodations  for 
fifteen  thousand  men,  with  five  thousand  more  beds  under  con- 
struction or  ready  to  be  added  on  short  notice.  They  were 
distributed  as  follows: 

In  buildings  taken  over  and  remodeled  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Com- 
mission   10^5 

In  buildings  erected  "from  the  ground  up" 2,795 

At  the  disposal  of  the  commission,  in  existing  institutions 1,591 

Under  construction  3.925 

Possible  to  add  on  short  notice 1,850 

Total 20,366 

Two-thirds  of  the  fifteen  thousand  then  actually  available 
were  for  convalescent  care,   1,600  in  discharge  depots,  about 
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1,400  for  tuberculous  patients,  and  171  for  insane.  It  was  felt 
that  "accommodation  is  abreast  of  requirements  and  the  expan- 
sion is  planned  sufficiently  far  ahead  to  keep  pace  with  any 
possible  influx  of  new  cases." 

These  facilities  have  now  for  the  most  part  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Militia  Department,  since  the  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  disabled  men  until  discharge  has  been  placed 
with  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  Sanatoria,  however,  and  hos- 
pitals for  the  men  so  badly  injured  that  they  require  prolonged 
or  permanent  institutional  care,  and  for  those  who  may  have  a 
recurrence  of  disability  after  discharge,  will  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment.  The  necessary  transfer 
of  responsibility,  and  the  necessary  transformation  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  institutions  that  are  not  transferred,  are  being 
made  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  ten  thousand 
or  more  disabled  soldiers  concerned. 

The  individual  soldier,  by  the  present  system,  remains  in  a 
military  hospital  until  "a  finality  in  treatment"  is  reached.  The 
military  authorities  determine  when  that  "finality"  has  been 
reached.  It  may  represent  either  cure,  as  complete  as  the  pres- 
ent status  of  medical  science  allows,  or  a  decision  that  the  case 
is  incurable,  or  that  it  will  require  a  "prolonged"  course  of 
treatment  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  "finality,"  the  soldier 
immediately  upon  discharge  becomes  an  object  of  concern  for 
the  new  department  of  government,  and  if  he  needs  hospital  or 
sanatorium  care  he  receives  it  in  a  civilian  institution,  under 
civilian  officers.  The  supplying  of  artificial  limbs  and  ortho- 
pedic appliance  is  left  to  the  civilian  authorities,  but  it  takes 
place  before  discharge. 

Massage  was  practically  unknown  as  a  profession  in  Canada 
before  the  war.  To  supply  this  lack  a  training  school  was 
started  by  the  Army  Gymnastic  Corps.  The  original  idea  was 
to  find  candidates  among  the  returned  soldiers,  but  so  few  were 
available  from  this  source  that  the  course  was  opened  to  women. 
Six  months'  training  is  given,  and  then  the  pupils  are  attached 
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to  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  formerly  to  the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission,  for  service  wherever  they  may  be  sent,  and  do  not 
receive  their  diplomas  until  they  have  had  one  year  of  satis- 
factory experience  in  this  way. 

Recently  a  course  of  instruction  for  bedside  vocational  in- 
structors has  been  established  by  the  University  of  Toronto, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers*  Civil  Re- 
establishment,  and  it  is  planned  to  employ  the  graduates  in  the 
military  hospitals.  A  training  center  for  functional  reeducation 
and  for  the  scientific  study  of  methods  has  been  established  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Bott,  in  Hart  House,  a  beautiful  building  recently  added  to 
the  university.  Here  not  only  is  treatment  given,  but  systematic 
research  is  carried  on,  in  order  to  develop  and  standardize  meth- 
ods and  apparatus,  and  training  is  given  to  "operators,"  both 
sergeants  and  civilians,  and  both  men  and  women  among  the 
civilians,  who  will  be  distributed  among  the  hospitals. 

Special  Classes  of  the  Disabled 

Certain  classes  of  the  disabled  have,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, given  special  concern.  These  are  the  blind,  the  tuber- 
culous, the  amputated,  and  those  who  suffer  from  mental  or 
nervous  affections. 

It  was  anticipated  in  advance  that  the  blind  would  be  a 
serious  problem,  but  fortunately  the  number  of  those  who  are 
totally  blinded  is  very  small.  There  have  been  less  than  fifty 
reported  to  April,  1918,  not  nearly  so  many  as  were  produced 
in  a  few  moments  by  the  explosion  in  the  harbor  of  Halifax. 
Most  of  the  blind  have  not  only  been  treated  in  England,  but 
have  also  been  trained  there  for  a  useful  occupation  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  in  London.  The  relatively  small  number  of  cases  and 
the  excellent  results  secured  at  St.  Dunstan's  combined  to  make 
it  seem  wise  to  take  advantage  of  the  hospitality  offered  by  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  rather  than  to  establish  an  institution  for  this 
purpose  in  Canada.  There  was  some  pressure  from  the  public 
to  do  the  latter,  but  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of   1917 
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supported  the  position  taken  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commis- 
sion, recommending  that  any  blinded  men  who  returned  to  Can- 
ada before  receiving  reeducation  should  be  trained  in  existing 
Canadian  institutions  for  the  civilian  blind,  at  the  expense  of  the 
federal  government.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  public  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  care  given  at  St.  Dunstan's,  the  commission  ap- 
plied to  the  Director  General  of  Medical  Services  for  a  report 
on  its  work.  A  medical  officer  was  assigned  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation, and  his  report,  which  is  entirely  favorable,  has  been 
made  public. 

Expectations  in  regard  to  tuberculosis  had  to  be  revised  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  there  would 
be  a  large  number,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  could  be  taken 
care  of  in  existing  sanatoria.  A  very  moderate  amount  of 
investigation,  however,  soon  revealed  that  the  existing  institu- 
tions were  not  even  able  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  needs  of 
the  civilian  population,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  advance 
estimates  of  the  number  of  cases  which  might  be  expected  among 
the  troops  were  soon  found  to  be  far  below  the  reality.  No 
allowance  had  been  made  for  the  rapid  development  of  tuber- 
culosis which  took  place  among  the  recruits  in  the  training  camps 
in  Canada,  and  the  men  returned  on  account  of  tuberculosis  from 
the  training  camps  in  England,  before  seeing  a  day  of  fighting, 
were  twice  as  many  as  had  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  Eng- 
lish experience.  The  reason  for  both  miscalculations  was  prob- 
ably the  same — ^hasty  or  inefficient  medical  examinations  or  an 
unduly  liberal  standard  for  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  exam- 
iners of  recruits.  The  problem,  therefore,  has  been  in  a  sense 
''largely  a  civilian  one";  that  is,  the  cases  have  been  for  the 
most  part  due  to  infection  contracted  in  civil  Hfe  or  to  weakness 
of  physique  which  favored  infection  and  rapid  development  of 
the  disease.    Very  few  of  them  have  developed  in  the  trenches. 

A  liberal  position  has  been  taken  with  respect  to  responsibil- 
ity for  these  men  who  have  broken  down  under  training.  It  has 
been  decided  that  **if  a  man  suffering  from,  or  with  a  tendency 
toward,  tuberculosis  has  been  passed  by  a  medical  officer  as  fit 
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and  has  not  himself  concealed  the  fact  that  he  is  suffering  from 
this  disease,  he  is  entitled  to  treatment  tmtil  his  case  has  reached 
finality."  What  proportion  already  had  the  disease  when  they 
enlisted  can  not  even  be  guessed  at,  but  it  is  certain  that  many 
recognizable  cases  must  have  been  passed  in  the  early  rush, 
either  because  of  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  local  examining 
physicians  or  because  of  pressure  from  recruiting  officers.  At 
one  time  60  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  under  care  had  never 
left  the  country.  Later  this  percentage  "had  fallen  to  50,  but 
not  more  than  15  per  cent  had  been  as  far  as  France.  That 
the  worst  of  the  results  of  careless  admissions  is  past,  and  that 
more  normal  conditions  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  is  seen 
from  the  latest  statistics  available,  which  show  that  the  total 
number  of  cases  received  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1917  was  2,871,  of  which  888 — less  than 
one-third— came  from  the  training  camps. 

To  meet  the  emergency  situation  in  which  it  found  itself, 
the  commission  built  additions  to  a  number  of  existing  sana- 
toria. Half  the  cost  of  building  has  been  borne  by  the  govern- 
ment, half  by  the  institution.  The  additions  are  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  as  long  as  they  are  needed  for  sol- 
diers, and  are  then  to  become  the  property  of  the  owners  of 
the  institution.  The  commission  has  sometimes  given  assist- 
ance in  providing  the  additional  members  required  on  the  staff. 
This  policy  of  increasing  accommodations  in  existing  institutions 
is  cheaper  than  it  would  have  been  to  establish  entirely  new 
sanatoria  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  probably  a 
little  more  expensive  than  it  would  have  been  to  build  one  or 
two  large  central  institutions,  but  that  would  have  had  disad- 
vantages. It  would  have  taken  longer  to  get  under  way;  an 
entirely  new  staff  would  have  had  to  be  organized,  which  would 
have  involved  crippling  existing  institutions,  no  doubt,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  experienced  physicians  from  them ;  and  only  com- 
paratively few  of  the  men  could  have  been  near  home. 

The  policy  which  has  been  adopted  seems  the  wisest  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public  interest  after  the  war,  for  it  will 
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mean  a  permanent  increase  in  the  facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  among  the  general  population,  distributed  over 
the  country  instead  of  concentrated  in  a  single  locality,  and  prob- 
ably, moreover,  added  to  the  institutions  which  were  already 
doing  the  best  work.  The  experience  of  the  country  with  tuber- 
culous soldiers,  furthermore,  may  be  expected  to  advance  the 
state  of  public  education  in  regard  to  this  disease,  and  to  de- 
velop a  stronger  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  adequate  provision 
for  its  control.  An  indication  that  this  is  already  taking  place 
is  found  in  the  report  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1917 
on  the  care  and  treatment  of  returned  soldiers.  One  of  its 
recommendations  was  that  "in  view  of  the  alarming  evidence  as 
to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  enlisted  men,  and  the 
natural  inference  that  similar,  if  not  worse,  conditions  obtain 
among  the  civilian  population.  ...  the  federal  government,  and 
the  several  provincial  governments,  be  urged  to  take  up  without 
delay  more  effective  measures  to  check  the  spread  of  this  dis- 
ease." In  this  connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  committee 
called  the  attention  of  Parliament  also  to  the  serious  danger  from 
venereal  disease  which  threatened  the  civilian  population,  and 
recommended  that  "any  returning  soldier  likely  to  transmit  dis- 
ease of  this  character  be  quarantined  and  confined  at  the  port  of 
arrival  in  Canada  until  cured." 

Six  months  is  considered  the  minimum  period  of  treatment 
likely  to  be  needed  for  a  case  of  tuberculosis.  The  men  receive 
full  pay  and  allowances  imtil  they  are  cured  or  discharged  for 
pension.  By  the  terms  of  the  recent  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  Department  of  Militia  and  the  Department  of  Sol- 
diers' Civil  Reestablishment,  the  sanatoria  for  consumptives  re- 
main with  the  latter,  and  it  is  understood  that  tuberculous  sol- 
diers evidently  in  need  of  prolonged  care,  whatever  the  prog- 
nosis, will  be  discharged  from  the  army  as  soon  as  that  fact  is 
established,  and  will  come  under  the  care  of  the  Invalided  Sol- 
diers' Commission. 

Mental  cases  were  very  few  in  number  in  the  first  months 
of  the  war.     They  were  sent  directly  from  the  discharge  depot 
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to  the  hospital  for  insane  in  their  home  province.  Later  the 
commission  took  over  an  institution  at  Coburg,  Ontario.  As 
it  was  found  more  satisfactory  to  treat  the  shell  shock  cases 
in  a  separate  institution  from  the  insane,  it  was  decided  to 
reserve  the  Coburg  institution  for  shell  shock  and  open  a  new 
one  for  mental  cases  at  Newmarket,  Ontario.  Out  of  the  first 
fourteen  thousand  returned  men  there  were  only  180  cases  of 
insanity.  The  Ontario  Military  Hospital  had  160  patients  in 
the  first  six  months  of  its  existence,  and  there  were  SO  in  the 
hospital  on  February  1,  1917,  including  only  six  cases  of  shell 
shock.  Among  these  SO  there  were  6  who  were  classed  as 
morons  or  other  high-grade  defectives,  which  again  suggests 
inadequate  examination  of  recruits. 

The  insane  are  kept  under  observation  for  a  while,  and  then, 
if  it  appears  that  prolonged  treatment  will  be  necessary  or  that 
they  are  probably  incurable,  they  are  sent  to  hospitals  in  their 
own  province.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  establish  special  homes  for  the  returned  soldiers 
whose  minds  had  been  affected  in  service,  but  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed that,  while  separate  institutions  are  needed  for  cases  of 
shell  shock,  the  best  interest  of  the  insane  can  be  served  by  not 
regarding  them  "as  a  class  apart,"  but  by  caring  for  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  federal  government  in  provincial  institutions 
"under  the  same  cpnditions  as  fellow  citizens  similarly  afflicted." 

By  regulations  which  were  made  in  an  order  in  council  of 
March  31,  1917  (P.  C.  864),  no  insane  soldier  was  to  be  dis- 
charged imtil  pronounced  "permanently  and  incurably  insane" 
or  "recovered"  by  a  competent  medical  authority.  Charges  for 
hospital  care  before  discharge  were  paid  by  the  Military  Hos- 
pitals Commission;  after  discharge,  for  those  permanently  in- 
sane, by  the  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners.  The  man's  pay 
and  allowances,  while  he  is  in  the  hospital  before  discharge, 
are  credited  to  his  account,  if  he  has  no  dependents,  and  paid 
to  him  on  discharge  if  he  recovers;  if  he  proves  to  be  incurable, 
his  estate  is  disposed  of,  on  his  discharge,  by  the  Estates  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defense.     If  he  has  depend- 
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ents,  they  continue  to  receive  assigned  pay  and  separation  al- 
lowances until  he  is  discharged,  while  the  rest  of  his  pay  and 
allowances  are  credited  to  his  account,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
man  with  no  dependents ;  on  discharge,  the  accumulated  amount 
is  paid  to  him  if  he  is  recovered,  or  to  his  heirs  if  he  is  pro- 
nounced permanently  and  incurably  insane. 

The  insane  and  the  cases  of  shell  shock,  like  the  tuberculous 
cases,  are  discharged  from  the  army  when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  they  will  need  a  prolonged  treatment,  and  then  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission. 

Amputations  have  been  less  numerous  thus  far  than  cases 
of  tuberculosis.  The  total  number  to  March  1,  1918,  was  1,230, 
of  whom  804  were  still  under  care.  More  than  twice  as  many 
legs  are  lost  as  arms  (arms,  374;  legs,  856),  as  is  also  the 
experience  of  other  countries. 

The  first  stages  of  the  treatment  of  amputations,  of  course, 
take  place  in  France  and  England,  but  the  greater  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  functional  reeducation  must  be  given  in  the  conva- 
lescent hospitals  in  Canada,  and  artificial  limbs  are  supplied  or- 
dinarily in  Canada.  This  policy  in  regard  to  artificial  limbs 
was  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Dobell,  after  visiting  France  and  England  in  the  winter  of 
1915-16.  Responsibility  for  providing  artificial  appliances  was 
early  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defense 
to  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  and  in  July,  1916,  the 
commission  opened  its  own  factory  in  Toronto.  The  recent 
reorganization  leaves  with  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission 
the  responsibility  for  supplying  artificial  limbs  and  other  appli- 
ances, while  the  military  authorities  take  over  the  convalescent 
hospitals  and  the  work  of  functionaj  reeducation. 

In  the  matter  of  artificial  limbs,  Canada  was  even  less  pre- 
pared than  the  other  belligerent  countries.  There  were  several 
small  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion,  but  none  that 
was  equipped  for  as  large  a  business  as  was  foreseen,  and  for 
other  reasons  also  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  thought 
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it  inadvisable  to  try  to  meet  the  demand  by  contracts  with  these 
firms.  It  decided,  therefore,  to  go  into  the  business  itself,  and 
opened  a  factory  at  Toronto  in  connection  with  an  orthopedic 
center.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  obvious.  The 
commission,  being  an  official  body,  could  use  the  best  points  in 
all  the  inventions  on  the  market,  forcing  patentees  to  lease  their 
rights,  if  necessary.  It  was  more  economical  than  buying  from 
commercial  makers,  since  expenses  of  advertising  and  sale  were 
eliminated,  as  well  as  profits.  Furthermore,  by  training  a  new 
group  of  men  in  the  trade,  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
needs  of  the  future,  for  these  artificial  legs  and  arms  will  have 
to  be  kept  in  order  and  replaced  for  the  next  forty  years. 

There  have  been  difficulties  in  the  situation,  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages. The  chief  one  has  been  to  find  men  who  knew  the 
trade.  The  United  States  was  "combed"  for  them,  and  some 
were  found  and  imported;  but  it  was  discovered  that  most  of 
the  experts,  except  those  of  enemy  nationality,  had  already  gone 
to  England  and  France.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  train 
most  of  the  workmen.  As  far  as  possible,  men  who  themselves 
wear  artificial  appliances  have  been  used.  Improved  models  have 
been  devised,  utilizing  the  best  features  of  French,  English,  and 
Belgian  war  designs,  so  that,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  "the 
Canadian  soldier  marches  off  on  an  Entente  leg."  Special  sue- 
cess  has  been  attained  in  devising  a'  cheap  leg  which  can  be 
fitted  at  a  very  early  stage,  and  is  so  inexpensive  that  it  can 
be  changed  as  often  as  the  changing  condition  of  the  stump 
makes  this  desirable. 

In  spite  of  its  successes  in  this  direction,  the  commission 
found  it  necessary  to  say  in  May,  1917:  "It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  satisfactory  artificial  limbs,  especially  arms.  Men  are  in- 
clined to  expect  too  much  from  these  appliances.  ...  At  best, 
an  appliance  of  this  nature  is  only  a  substitute,  but  everything 
should  be  done  to  render  that  substitute  as  efficient  as  possible." 
The  Toronto  factory  was  not  yet  meeting  the  demand  a  year 
after  it  was  opened,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  commission 
to  open  others  in  other  localities.    The  parliamentary  committee 
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of  1917  reported  that  the  facilities  for  supplying  artificial  limbs 
were  "inadequate,"  and  urged  that  institutions  similar  to  the 
one  in  Toronto  be  established  in  other  centers,  and  that  "a  suffi- 
cient number  of  disabled  returned  soldiers  be  induced  to  learn 
and  follow  the  occupation  of  manufacturing  artificial  limbs." 

Vocational  Training 

Turning  from  the  provision  for  the  physical  welfare  of  dis- 
abled men  to  the  educational  work  that  is  done  to  fit  them  for 
a  life  of  industry  and  self-support,  we  come  to  a  department 
which  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  recent  reorganization.  Vo- 
cational training  and  assistance  in  finding  employment  have  been 
from  the  beginning  functions  of  the  civilian  body,  and  the 
military  authorities  have  had  no  responsibility  for  them,  not 
even  for  the  educational  work  which  is  carried  on  in  the  military 
hospitals.  The  system  has  been  developed  by  the  Military  Hos- 
pitals Commission,  and  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Invalided 
Soldiers'  Commission  which  has  superseded  it. 

Canada,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  has  put  the  vocational 
training  of  disabled  soldiers  under  a  central  authority,  on  a 
national  basis;  and  she  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  for  this 
work  the  services  of  some  of  the  men  who  are  most  experienced 
in  technical  education. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  very  early  by  the  Military  Hos- 
pitals Commission,  brought  to  their  notice  by  the  ^evident  need 
of  the  men  in  the  convalescent  hospitals  for  occupation.  "No 
precedents  were  available,"  for  the  reports  which  had  been  ob- 
tained about  the  work  started  in  France  "did  not  appear  to  fit 
the  situation  in  Canada."  A  report  was  prepared  by  Frederic 
H.  Sexton,  then  Director  of  Technical  Education  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, in  which  he  reviewed  the  possibilities  and  the  need  of  train- 
ing disabled  soldiers  for  occupations  "by  the  well  knovm  and 
tried  methods  of  vocational  guidance  and  the  training  of  ado- 
lescents," and  suggested  a  system  organized  by  provinces.  The 
therapeutic  and  the  economic  arguments  walked  side  by  side  from 
the  beginning. 
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In  October,  1915,  just  after  the  revision  of  the  commission's 
functions  conferring  on  it  the  power  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  employment  of  returned  soldiers,  an  interprovincial  confer- 
ence was  held  on  the  invitation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  to  con- 
sider the  twofold  problem  of  reeducation  and  employnient.  A 
report  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Scammell,  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission, embodying  several  of  Professor  Sexton's  suggestions, 
and  recommending  that  the  work  of  training  returned  soldiers 
and  finding  employment  for  them  should  be  established  on  a 
comprehensive  basis.  The  commission's  vocational  secretary, 
Professor  T.  B.  Kidner,  at  that  time  Director  of  Technical 
Education  in  Calgary,  after  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  in 
organizing  and  directing  technical  education  in  various  parts  of 
Canada,  was  appointed  in  January,  1916,  and  from  that  time 
on  this  branch  of  the  commission's  work  has  been  growing  in 
importance. 

Education  in  Canada  is  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments, and  there  was  some  opposition  to  placing  this  special 
educational  imdertaking  on  a  national  basis.  The  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  appointing  in  each  province  an  advisory  board  of 
local  representatives,  charged  with  the  preparation  and  carrying 
out  of  schemes  of  instruction,  and  linked  to  the  Military  Hos- 
pitals Commission  by  the  commission's  provincial,  vocational 
director,  who  is  ex  officio  member  of  the  advisorv  committee. 

At  first  the  work  was  largely  experimental.  "We  sat  down 
then— or  got  up,"  said  Mr.  Kidner  at  the  hearing  in  Washing- 
ton last  May,  "and  tackled  the  problem  by  interviewing  every 
man  who  came  back  to  Canada  and  finding  out  what  his  needs 
were,  and  it  speedily  developed  that  it  was  an  individual  prob- 
lem in  every  case  and  that  we  could  not  establish  any  set  of 
regulations,  for  instance,  as  to  the  kind  of  trade  for  which  a 
man  suffering  from  a  certain  disability  was  to  be  trained;  that 
we  should  have  to  take  every  individual  case  and  study  it  in 
the  light  of  the  man's  whole  nature  and  of  the  opportunities 
he  had  had  and  of  the  remaining  possibilities  in  him.  And  that 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  theories  on  the  work.     The 
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rest  of  it,  the  things  I  am  telling  you,  have  been  evolved  usually 
by  a  process  of-  what  a  workman  would  call  'cutting  and  try- 
ing.' "  Another  result  of  this  preliminary  "survey"  of  men  in 
the  hospitals  was  the  cheering  fact  that  the  number  of  men  who 
would  not  be  able  to  return  to  their  previous  occupation  was 
"comparatively  small" — roughly,  ten  per  cent  of  all  who  come 
back  disabled,^  subsequent  experience  has  shown. 

The  first  classes  established  in  the  hospitals  were  in  subjects 
of  general  interest,  not  strictly  vocational,  but  such  as  would 
give  the  men  an  opportunity  to  brush  up  their  general  education 
or  learn  something  new  and  keep  them  pleasantly  occupied — 
English  for  the  foreign-bom,  for  example,  and  arts  and  crafts. 
These  classes  in  general  subjects  have  nearly  everywhere  devel- 
oped into  courses  of  vocational  grade.  In  nearly  all  the  hos- 
pitals, now,  there  are  also  classes  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  to  prepare  for  civil  service 
examinations  for  "lower  grade  inside  service,"  and  also  for  sec- 
ond grade.  A  great  many  men  have  already  passed  the  lower 
grade  examinations,  and  a  number  of  these  are  going  on,  pre- 
paring for  the  next  step  in  advance.  Carpentry,  mechanical 
drawing,  automobile  repairing,  poultry  keeping  and  gardening, 
are  also  established  in  nearly  all  the  hospitals. 

While  the  educational  work  in  the  hospitals  is  provided  by 
the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission,  nevertheless  its  primary 
object  is  therapeutic ;  and  while  the  vocational  officer  is  in  charge 
of  the  man  for  his  vocational  training  from  the  moment  he  ar- 
rives at  the  hospital  in  Canada,  it  is  the  hospital  doctors  who 
are  responsible  for  indicating  the  kind  of  work  which  will  be 
best  for  his  physical  condition.  The  relation  between  the  two 
authorities  was  explained  by  Mr.  Kidner  by  likening  it  to  that 
which  exists  between  physician  and  druggist ;  the  medical  officer 
of  the  military  hospital  prescribes  the  kind  of  work  the  man 
should  have,  and  the  commission  provides  the  personnel  and 
equipment  for  carrying  out  the  prescription.     The  office  of  the 

1  But  not  by  any  means  ten  per  cent  of  all  who  are  wounded,  for  most  of 
them  are  treated  entirely  in  England  and  return  to  the  front. 
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commission  seems,  however,  to  be  more  active  than  that  state- 
ment would  imply,  for  the  vocational  adviser,  representing  the 
commission,  and  having  in  mind  the  vocational  future  of  the 
man,  consults  with  the  medical  officer ;  they  talk  over  the  situa- 
tion, and  if — ^as  no  doubt  frequently  happens — there  is  a  choice 
of  occupations  which  will  produce  the  desired  therapeutic  effect, 
the  vocational  adviser  will,  with  the  sanction  of  the  doctor, 
direct  the  man  into  that  one  which  is  likely  to  be  of  most  use 
to  him  when  he  goes  back  to  civil  life.  In  many  cases  the  work 
in  the  hospital  can  be  made  to  increase  a  man's  skill  in  his 
regular  trade,  or  to  increase  his  general  market  value  by  giving 
him  a  broader  point  of  view  or  knowledge  of  an  alternative 
occupation. 

Although  the  work  in  the  hospitals  is  part  of  the  daily 
routine  of  the  patients,  prescribed  as  an  element  in  treatment, 
by  the  military  medical  officers  in  charge,  to  limber  up  stiffened 
muscles  and  joints  and  to  stimulate  confidence  and  initiative  in 
depressed  and  sluggish  minds,  it  is  nevertheless  not  authority 
and  compulsion  that  is  relied  upon  to  attract  and  retain  the 
cooperation  of  the  men,  but  their  own  interest.  The  man  is 
still  a  soldier,  under  military  discipline,  but  in  the  classroom 
there  is  the  ordinary  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil,  without  anj^ 
military  flavor,  and  this  has  been  found  entirely  satisfactory. 
An  important  element  in  rousing  and  maintaining  a  favorable 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  soldier-pupils  is  the  vocational  ad- 
viser. He  meets  them  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  hospital, 
develops  in  them  confidence  that  they  can  overcome  their  dis- 
abilities and  ambition  to  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity, 
so  that  the  teachers,  when  they  get  them  in  class,  have  little 
difficulty  in  holding  their  interest  if  they  themselves  know  their 
business. 

On  April  30,  1918,  there  were  1,668  undischarged  men  at- 
tending occupational  thetapy  classes  in  the  hospitals.  On  a 
total  of  about  10,000  under  treatment,  this  would  represent  a 
percentage  of  about  16%. 

Theoretically,   occupational   therapy   and   "reeducation"   are 
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two  distinct  parts  of  the  commission's  vocational  work.  The 
former  is  open  to  all  who  are  receiving  medical  treatment;  the 
latter  only  to  those  who  are  so  badly  disabled  as  to  be  unable 
to  resume  their  former  occupation,  and  to  them  only  upon  dis- 
charge from  the  army.  "A  man  is  not  taught  a  new  trade  or 
given  training  leading  to  some  new  occupation  merely  as  the 
reward  of  valor,  because  he  has  been  overseas,"  explained  Mr. 
Kidner  to  our  congressional  committees.  "If  so,  we  should 
have  an  overwhelmingly  large  problem,  for  our  Canadian  boys 
have  the  same  tendency  that  your  boys  have,  sir,  to  shift  their 
jobs  quite  freely  and  frequently.  But  vocational  reeducation  at 
public  expense  is  only  provided  for  those  for  whom  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  can  not  return  to  their  former  occupations  with 
efficiency."  In  practice,  however,  many  cases  are  found  who, 
while  not  absolutely  debarred  from  resuming  their  former  oc- 
cupation, would  greatly  profit  by  training  continued  beyond  the 
time  when  their  physical  condition  allows  discharge.  They  may 
have  begun  a  course  at  the  hospital  for  which  they  have  shown 
special  aptitude.  They  are  at  liberty,  it  is  true,  to  continue  to 
attetid  the  classes  at  the  hospital  after  discharge,  but  few  can 
]ft  expected  to  do  so  unless  some  financial  inducement  is  offered 
similar  to  that  provided  in  the  case  of  men  recommended  for 
reeducation.  The  secretary  of  the  commission,  the  vocational 
secretary,  and  many  other  officials  connected  with  it,  are  in 
favor  of  extending  the  privileges  of  reeducation  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  to  such  "border-line"  cases. 

Plans  for  the  "reeducation"  of  discharged  men  unable  to 
follow  their  former  occupation  were  begun  about  six  months 
after  the  initiation  of  occupational  therapy.  To  forestall  the 
difficulty  which  had  been  met  in  England  and  France,  where  the 
belief  that  pensions  would  be  reduced  if  earning  power  increased 
was  almost  ineradicable,  it  was  definitely  stated  in  an  order  in 
council  of  June  3,  1916,  that  "No  deduction  shall  be  made  from 
the  amount  awarded  to  any  pensioner  owing  to  his  having  per- 
fected himself  in  some  form  of  industry."  The  liberal  financial 
arrangements  which  were  adopted  about  the  same  time  for  the 
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men  recommended  for  reeducation,  in  order  to  make  the  training 
**so  attractive  .  .  .  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take"  it,  have  been 
described  on  pages  204-205. 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  in  May,  1917,  courses  had  been  estab- 
lished "in  a  variety  of  ways  and  places."  By  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  in  May,  1918,  2,307  men  had  been  found  eligible 
for  reeducation.  Of  these,  351  had  been  graduated  from  train- 
ing courses  and  1,956  (on  April  30)  were  enrolled  in  reedu- 
cation classes.  Adding  to  these  the  1,668  undischarged  men  who 
on  that  date  were  enrolled  in  the  classes  for  occupational  therapy 
in  the  hospitals,  we  have  a  total  of  3,975*  students  in  the  great 
vocational  "school"  of  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission. 

How  this  training  is  given,  how  the  new  occupation  is  se- 
lected when  a  man  can  not  resume  his  former  one,  the  attitude 
of  the  men  who  are  advised  to  take  a  course  of  "reeducation," 
and  other  questions  of  method  and  principles,  will  be  discussed 
below,  after  completing  this  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Invalided 
Soldiers'  Commission  by  a  paragraph  in  regard  to  what  is  done 
to  help  the  men  find  employment. 

Employment 

Responsibility  for  employment,  as  for  education,  has  always 
been  considered  a  matter  for  the  provinces,  rather  than  for  the 
Dominion  Government.  At  the  interprovincial  conference  held 
in  October,  1915,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  to 
consider  the  needs  of  the  returning  soldiers  with  respect  to  re- 
education and  employment,  it  was  decided  that  the  government 
of  each  province  should  appoint  a  Central  Provincial  Committee, 
to  be  constituted  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission,  which  should  be  charged  with  finding  employment 
for  returned  soldiers  who  are  in  condition  to  work;  that  the 
expenses  of  these  committees  should  be  met  by  the  provincial 
or  local  authorities  or  by  voluntary  contributions;  and  that  the 
commission  should  assist  them  in  any  way  in  its  power.  A  bill 
is  now  (May,  1918)  before  the  Parliament  proposing  financial 
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assistance  by  the  federal  government  in  the  establishment  of 
employment  agencies  in  the  various  provinces. 

The  provincial  committees,  appointed  under  a  variety  of  ap- 
pellations, are  now  uniformly  known  as  the  "Returned  Soldier 
Commission,"  with  the  name  of  the  province  prefixed.  Local 
committees  have  been  formed  under  them  in  many  places.  They 
assist  able-bodied  returned  soldiers,  as  well  as  disabled,  and  thus 
far  their  task  has  been  light,  because  of  the  great  demand  for 
labor.  The  parliamentary  committee  of  1917  reported  that 
"they  have  found  employment  for  all  returned  soldiers  desiring 
such,  and  within  a  reasonable  time  from  their  application 
therefor." 

Placement  of  the  men  who  are  reeducated,  however,  as  it 
has  naturally  worked  out,  is  arranged  in  practically  every  case 
by  the  district  vocational  officer.  It  is  his  duty,  obviously,  to  be 
reasonably  sure  when  he  recommends  a  course  of  training  for 
a  man  that  there  will  be  opportunities  for  his  employment  in 
that  occupation  when  he  has  completed  his  training,  and  fre- 
quently the  man  stays  as  an  employe  in  the  establishment  where 
he  receives  his  training.  The  employment  commission  of  the 
province  may  be  called  on  for  help  when  that  is  necessary,  but 
in  practice  it  is  becoming  a  matter  of  course  for  the  vocational 
officer  to  place  the  reeducated  men,  as  schools  of  all  kinds  every- 
where naturally  place  their  graduates — ^the  best  of  them,  at  any 
rate — ^almost  automatically. 

It  has  been  expressly  provided  by  an  order  in  council  (P.-  C. 
2758)  that  in  all  appointments  to  the  civil  service,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  returned  members  of  the  Canadian  Expedition- 
ary Force,  especially  to  those  who  are  unable  to  follow  their 
previous  occupation  on  account  of  disability  incurred  in  active 
service,  with  due  regard,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  and  to  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant 

Methods  and  Principles 

The  machinery  for  vocational  training  and  placement  is 
closely  interrelated.     At  the  head  office  of  the  commission  in 
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Ottawa  there  is  the  vocational  secretary  and  the  central  bureau 
for  cooperation  with  the  provincial  committees  on  employment. 
In  the  provinces  the  machinery  consists  of 

A  vocational  officer,  responsible  to  the  vocational  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  connected  with  each  of  the  other  provincial  bodies; 

A  provincial  advisory  committee  (see  page  221)  for  securing  the  cooper- 
ation of  educational  institutions  and  coordinating  local  efforts  for  the  in- 
struction of  disabled  soldiers; 

A  provincial  Disabled  Soldiers  Training  Board,  to  determine  which  men 
are  subjects  for  reeducation ; 

A  provincial  Returned  Soldier  Commission,  to  find  employment  for  all 
returned  soldiers  who  wish  help  in  that  direction. 

The  vocational  officer  is  the  liaison  official.  He  sits  on  the 
advisory  committee  and  on  the  Disabled  Soldiers  Training 
Board,  whose  recommendations  he  transmits  to  the  Invalided 
Soldiers'  Commission,  and  he  presents  to  the  Returned  Soldier 
Commission  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  with  re- 
gard to  the  men  who  want  help  in  securing  work;  he  makes 
personal  ''surveys"  of  such  men,  and  is  responsible  for  arranging 
for  the  training  of  men  passed  by  the  training  board  and  for 
maintaining  "a  regular  inspection"  of  all  such  men  while  they 
are  under  instruction. 

The  advisory  committee  includes  "some  person  acquainted 
with  the  processes  of  education,  an  agricultural  educationalist, 
an  emjJoyer,  and  a  labor  representative,"  besides  the  vocational 
officer  of  the  commission.  Its  function  is  to  prepare  schemes 
of  instruction  in  or  in  connection  with  the  hospitals,  for  the 
approval  of  the  commission;  to  organize  and  carry  out  the 
schemes  which  are  approved;  to  maintain  a  regular  inspection 
of  all  such  courses;  to  make  a  survey  of  the  facilities  available 
for  reeducation  in  local  educational  institutions,  private  work- 
shops, farms,  and  elsewhere;  to  assist  the  employment  commit- 
tee by  supplying  definite  information  as  to  the  training  appli- 
cants have  received ;  and  "generally,  to  advise  and  assist  in  train- 
ing returned  soldiers  in  every  possible  way." 

The  Disabled  Soldiers  Training  Board  consists  of  the  voca- 
tional officer,  a  medical  man,  and  a  member  of  the  provincial 
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employment  committee.  The  third  member  is  not  always  the 
same  man,  but  is  chosen  with  reference  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  This  is  the  board  which  considers  all 
cases  which  appear  to  be  subjects  for  special  training  because 
they  are  unfitted  by  their  injury  to  resume  their  former  occu- 
pation. It  is  also  charged  with  recommending  what  occupation 
the  man  shall  take  up,  and  with  following  his  progress  while  he 
is  in  training,  in  order  that  a  change  may  be  made  if  desirable. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  vocational  officer  who  bears  the  heaviest  re- 
sponsibility in  this  work  of  selecting  men  for  reeducation  and 
deciding  upon  the  training  to  be  given  them,  though  by  the 
composition  of  the  board  it  is  recognized  that  medical  authority 
and  knowledge  of  industrial  opportunities  in  the  neighborhood 
are  also  indispensable  elements.  "The  question  as  to  what  new 
occupation  a  disabled  man  might  be  trained  for,"  writes  the 
secretary  of  the  commission,  "is  first  of  all  a  medical  one, 
though  it  is  largely  one  for  a  vocational  counselor.  .  .  .  But 
further,  and  this  is  an  important  consideration,  it  is  an  economic 
question,  touching  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  .  .  .  Last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  man's  own  wishes  and  desires  for 
the  future  must  be  consulted.  The  question,  therefore,  is  an 
individual  one,  and  every  case  is  investigated  separately."  The 
advice  of  the  medical  officer  is  especially  relied  upon  to  indicate 
what  kind  of  work  the  man  should  not  undertake,  owing  to 
physical  or  mental  limitations;  in  other  words,  he  exercises  a 
veto  power  over  any  proposal. 

This  little  committee  holds  in  its  hands  the  future  of  the  men 
whose  cases  come  before  it  for  consideration.  Two  members  of 
it  usually  know  the  man  personally;  the  third  knows  local  con- 
ditions of  employment.  As  a  basis  for  their  deliberations  a  very 
detailed  questionnaire,  *'Form  106,"  has  been  filled  out  by  the 
vocational  officer.  This  blank  and  the  instructions  which  accom- 
pany it  give  evidence  of  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  many 
factors  which  are  of  importance  in  advising  a  disabled  man 
about  the  future.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  matters  of  physical 
condition,  education,  and  industrial  experience,  provision  is  made 
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for  recording  personal  characteristics  which  would  have  a  bear- 
ing on  future  success.  Adjectives  are  suggested  for  describing 
appearance,  manner,  and  address.  Eight  grades  of  "intelligence" 
are  outlined.  An  estimate  of  "occupational  stability"  is  asked 
for,  and  not  only  the  degree — ranging  from  "very  changeable" 
to  "sedentary,"  which  is  explained  as  meaning  unwilling  to 
change  even  to  better  one's  position — but  also  the  "type"  of 
change  to  which  the  applicant  is  addicted — whether  of  occupa- 
tion or  of  employer;  the  "extent" — that  is,  the  area  covered  in 
moving  about;  and  the  reasons  for  previous  changes.  Disposi- 
tion and  emotional  characteristics  are  analyzed  with  equal  care. 
On  the  great  question  toward  which  all  this  analysis  is  directed, 
the  instructions  accompanying  the  blank  include  many  wise  com- 
ments.   For  example: 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  direction  of  a  disabled  man  toward 
a  new  occupation  is  not  difficult,  as  his  previous  training,  physical  condition, 
etc.,  often  clearly  indicate  the  appropriate  choice.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  it  is  often  most  difficult  to  select  a  new  vocation,  and  in  such 
cases  every  possible  particular  of  the  man's  past  experiences  and  present 
condition  are  needed  if  a  proper  selection  is  to  be  made  for  the  man's  future. 

In  questioning  a  man  as  to  his  choice  of  a  new  occupation,  the  candidate 
should  be  encouraged  to  express  his  wishes  freely,  but  the  vocational  officer 
will  not  only  enter  the  reasons  given  by  the  candidate  for  his  choice  but  will 
also  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  man's  real  reasons.  Quite  often  there  are 
fashions  in  choice,  due  to  the  particular  demand  or  example  of  the  hour. 
Also,  it  will  be  found  that  a  man's  choice  is  often  conditioned  by  the  fact 
of  his  inactivity  and  by  his  present  physical  condition,  which  may  im- 
prove.   .    .    . 

In  assigning  a  grade  to.  a  candidate,  he  [the  vocational  officer]  should 
make  a  judgment  on  what  the  candidate  is  capable  of  doing,  not  on  what  he 
has  done,  for  an  estimate  of  intelligence  must  indicate  the  possibilities  of 
development.  The  safest  basis  for  estimating  potential  capacity  is  past  per- 
formance, yet  the  fact  of  a  certain  amount  of  past  accomt)lishment  does  not 
preclude  further  accomplishment.  Therefore,  the  vocational  officer  should 
reason  from  what  the  man  has  done  to  what  he  is  capable  of  doing,  and 
should  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  two. 

The  essence  of  the  commission's  theory  about  the  selection 
of  an  occupation  for  a  disabled  man  is  that  it  is  in  every  case 
an  individual  problem.  "You  have  to  sit  down  and  think  hard, 
and  then  think  hard  some  more,"  said  one  of  the  vocational 
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officers,  "to  figure  out  what  a  man  who  comes  back  badly  crip- 
pled physically  and  industrially  can  be  fitted  for  in  the  scheme 
of  things  which  will  be  Canada  after  the  war.  On  what  you 
think  out  may  hang  years  of  that  man's  fortune." 

On  the  basis  of  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicant  and 
the  information  collected  on  "Form  106"  the  Disabled  Soldiers 
Training  Board  talks  the  whole  situation  over  with  the  man 
himself,  in  a  very  informal  and  "human"  way,  and  endeavors 
to  get  at  a  decision  which  will  be  practicable  and  agreeable  for 
the  present  and  profitable  for  the  future.  The  recommendation 
of  the  board  is  then  forwarded  to  Ottawa,  together  with  the 
records  and  information  upon  which  it  is  based,  for  final  action 
by  the  vocational  secretary  and  the  medical  superintendent  of 
the  commission. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  confirmation  of  the  choice  of 
occupation  from  headquarters,  the  vocational  officer  arranges  for 
the  man  to  begin  his  course  of  training.  Weekly  reports  on  his 
progress  are  made  to  the  vocational  officer  throughout  the  course, 
and  his  pay  and  allowances  (see  page  204)  are  made  up  at  the 
end  of  the  month  from  the  record  of  his  attendance  and  punc- 
tuality, just  as  his  pay  \vould  be  made  up  from  the  foreman's 
time-sheet  if  he  were  working  for  wages. 

No  one  is  compelled  to  take  a  course  for  reeducation.  If  a 
man  thinks  he  can  get  along  without  it  and  prefers  to  go  to  work 
immediately  at  anything  he  can  find  to  do,  he  is  free  to  do  so. 
In  that  case,  however,  he  is  at  liberty  to  come  back  to  the  com- 
mission whenever  he  changes  his  mind,  and  take  the  training  he 
at  first  refused.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preparatory  educa- 
tional work  with  the  man  has  been  so  well  done  by  the  voca- 
tional advisers  in  the  hospitals  and  all  the  other  officials  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  that  he  is  generally  glad  to  accept 
the  opportunity.  Out  of  2,400  who  were  adjudged  eligible  for 
reeducation,  only  107  have  declined  to  take  the  course  which 
was  offered,  and  some  of  these,  it  is  expected,  will  come  back 
in  the  course  of  time.  Nor  is  any  compulsion  exercised  to  keep 
a  man  in  attendance  after  starting  on  a  course.     The  financial 
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inducements  and  his  own  interest  in  his  progress  are  relied  upon, 
and  there  is  testimony  that  they  are  sufficient.  "I  never  have 
seen  in  any  school  house  in  America,  elementary  school  or  col- 
lege," said  Mr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  "such  application  and 
such  uniformly  good,  earnest  conduct  as  there  was  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers  undergoing  reeducation  in  the  schools  of  the 
Canadian  Commission." 

We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  exercise  or  to  suggest  compulsion 
[said  Mr.  Kidnerl.  The  men  are  eager  to  take  vocational  training,  provided 
you  get  at  them  early  enough  and  arouse  in  them  by  every  possible  means  the 
desire  to  help  themselves,  and  give  them  an  opportunity,  disabled  though 
they  are,  to  work  at  various  things  during  convalescence.  In  fact,  we  have 
today  men  coming  to  us  and  asking  for  vocational  training,  and  quite  often 
after  a  man  is  discharged  and  has  been  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  voca- 
tional training  at  public  expense,  the  Veterans'  Association  will  bring  up 
his  case  and  endeavor  to  obtain  vocational  training  for  him.  .  .  .  We 
could  have  twice  as  many  men  taking  vocational  training  in  Canada  as  we 
have  at  present  if  we  would  give  it,  but  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  stick 
to  our  original  regulation,  which  was  that  vocational  reeducation  at  public 
expense  was  only  to  be  given  to  a  man  who-  was  so  disabled  that  he  could 
not  go  back  to^  his  former  occupation.  Personally,  some  of  us  would  like 
to  give  every  ipan  who  has  been  overseas  a  chance  at  a  course*  of  vocational 
reeducation.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  that  the  country — ^that  Canada 
or  any  other  country— could  consider  that  on  the  scale  on  which  we  are  doing 
it  for  disabled  men. 

The  list  of  occupations  for  which  men  have  been  reeducated 
would  be  long.  As  a  result  of  dealing  individually  with  the 
problems  of  2,400  men,  the  most  positive  generalization  which 
has  been  formulated  is  that  "there  is  no  such  thing,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  ...  as  a  definite  list  of  occu- 
pations into  which  men  suffering  from  a  certain  disability  can 
be  sent.  We  are  not  able  to  tell  you  that  today.  In  fact,  there 
does  not  appear  from  our  analysis  of  our  cases  to  be  such  a 
relation." 

The  first  thought  is  to  put  the  man  back  in  some  branch 
of  his  former  industry,  in  order  to  utilize  his  general  knowledge 
and  associations  as  far  as  possible.  If  nothing  suitable  can  be 
found  there,  the  next  resort  is  some  allied  trade,  for  it  is  not 
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easy  for  a  man,  especially  if  he  is  over  thirty,  "unless  he  is  of 
exceptional  caliber,"  to  take  up  something  absolutely  new  and 
make  a  success  of  it.  This  principle  is  applied  to  agriculture  as 
well  as  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  with 
special  force  because  of  the  need  which  Canada  has  for  culti- 
vators of  its  vast  unsettled  tracts.  "There  is  no  wild  desire," 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  to  get  back  to  the  land. 
"They  have  usually  had  enough  of  the  land,"  Mr.  Kidner  ex- 
plained. "As  one  man  put  it  to  me,  'I  have  lived  in' it;  it  has 
been  in  my  hair  and  my  food  for  eighteen  months;  and  I  don't 
want  any  more  land  as  long  as  I  live.'  The  theory  that  because 
the  men  have  lived  the  free  and  open  life  of  the  trenches  and 
the  camp,  they  will  not  want  to  return  to  sedentary  occupations 
has  not  worked  out  in  our  experience.  ...  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  fit  men  come  back,  we  shall  have  ...  a  large 
number  of  men  who  will  desire  to  take  up  land ;  but  as  far  as  the 
disabled  man  is  concerned,  up  to  the  present  ...  he  rather 
wants  an  indoor  job,  if  possible  a  government  job."  General 
farming,  moreover,  as  carried  on  in  Canada,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
of  occupations.  It  is  a  very  different  affair  from  agriculture  in 
EuroT)ean  countries,  and  does  not  suggest  a  haven  of  peace  and 
comfort  to  the  tired,  nerve-shaken  man  as  does  the  little  garden- 
plot  in  France. 

In  spite  of  this  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  men,  the  com- 
mission does  its  utmost  to  return  those  who  come  from  the 
country  to  some  branch  of  agricultural  work.  It  has  had  con- 
siderable success  in  training  them  for  some  specialty  in  which 
their  disability  will  not  be  a  handicap,  such  as  truck  farming, 
poultry  raising,  and — ^what  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  and 
the  most  popular — ^the  operation  of  farm  tractors.  Properly 
qualified  disabled  soldiers  share  with  other  returned  soldiers  in 
the  benefits  of  the  "Soldier  Settlement  Act"  which  was  passed 
on  August  29,  1917,  providing  for  "free  entry"  in  Dominion 
lands  up  to  160  acres  and  loans  up  to  $2,500  for  initial  ex- 
penses under  certain  conditions.  The  Soldier  Settlement  Board 
which  is  created  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  em- 
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powered  to  place  returned  soldiers  with  farmers  for  instruction, 
to  establish  agricultural  training  stations,  to  appoint  farm  in- 
structors and  inspectors  to  assist  settlers,  and  even  to  provide 
instruction  in  domestic  science  and  household  economy  for  the 
wives  and  "female  dependents"  of  settlers.  As  no  applicant  may 
receive  a  loan  unless  he  can  establish  his  ability  "to  make  from 
the  land  a  fair  living  for  himself  and  his  family,"  it  is  expected 
that  this  act  will  give  a  great  stimulus  to  agricultural  training. 
The  Soldier  Settlement  Board  will  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment 

Obviously,  if  2,400  men  are  to  be  reeducated  for  the  work 
which  each  one  is  best  fitted  to  undertake,  a  very  large  number 
of  courses  must  be  provided,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  resources  of  the  country  must  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  this  ideal  of  individual 
treatment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  classes  installed  in  the  hospitals  for 
therapeutic  purposes  have  been  utilized.  Equipment  has  been 
increased,  courses  extended,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  men 
are  reeducated  for  a  new  occupation  incidentally,  before  dis- 
charge, in  connection  with  their  hospital  treatment,  without 
technically  becoming  applicants  for  reeducation.  These  classes 
in  the  hospital  are  also  utilized  for  reeducation  in  the  technical 
sense,  of  men  who,  on  discharge  from  the  army,  are  adjudged 
imable  to  resume  their  former  occupation. 

In  the  next  place,  existing  institutions  for  industrial  and 
technical  training  have  been  used  in  various  ways,  and  new 
schools  have  been  established  by  the  commission.  Canada  had 
comparatively  few  institutions  of  this  sort  before  the  war,  but 
as  far  as  they  went  they  have  been  found  very  helpful.  Two 
have  been  taken  over  entirely  by  the  commission ;  in  others  one 
floor  of  certain  shops  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commission;  in  others  small  groups  of  men  have  been  placed 
for  training  under  the  regular  staff  of  the  institution — ^not,  how- 
ever, in  the  regular  classes  of  the  school,  but  in  separate  classes 
conducted  especially  for  them;  in  a  few  private  business  col- 
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leges  and  automobile  schools  selected  individuals  have  been 
placed,  but  it  was  not  expected  that  this  would  be  done  to  any 
great  extent,  since  these  subjects  are  taught  in  most  of  the 
hospitals. 

The  reason  for  organizing  the  soldiers  in  separate  classes  in 
the  technical  schools  is  that  it  was  found  that  the  ordinary  type 
of  instruction  for  boys  and  young  men  was  not  well  suited  to 
the  returned  soldiers.  Not  only  did  the  men  dislike  being  placed 
in  classes  with  the  ordinary  students,  but  the  routine  and  hours 
of  a  "scholastic"  schedule  were  found  to  be  ill  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  man  whose  ambition  was  to  fit  himself  as  quickly 
as  possible  for  earning  a  good  salary.  He  might,  as  was  found 
to  be  the  case  with  one  man,  have  two  hours  of  lectures  in  the 
morning  and  a  forty-minute  period  of  laboratory  practice  in  the 
afternoon,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  loafing  around  and 
smoking  cigarettes.  An  eight-hour  day  for  all  who  are  strong 
enough  for  it,  and  conditions  in  every  way  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  the  ordinary  industrial  conditions  for  which  the  man  is 
preparing,  are  the  ideal  of  the  commission  as  a  result  of  its 
experience.  This  is  a  very  interesting  discovery,  and  it  may  be 
one  of  the  things  Mr.  Kidner  had  in  mind  when  he  said  that 
when  he  gets  back  to  ordinary  vocational  education  he  expects 
to  make  a  great  many  changes  in  his  methods  as  a  result  of  his 
experience  with  disabled  soldiers. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  instruction  has  been  pro- 
vided, and  it  is  the  one  for  which  the  commission  appears  to 
entertain  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Many  offers  were  received 
at  the  outset  of  the  work  from  manufacturers  who  were  willing 
to  take  men  into  their  establishments  on  an  apprentice  basis, 
but  on  account  of  warnings  from  abroad  pointing  out  the  danger 
of  exploitation,  the  difficulty  of  insuring  that  valuable  instruction 
would  be  given,  and  the  unsatisfactory  relations  of  the  soldiers 
so  placed  with  the  regular  workmen,  the  commission  was  for 
some  time  reluctant  to  accept  these  opportunities.  When  the 
number  of  men  under  training  had  reached  five  hundred,  a  study 
of  them  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  while  thirty-nine  occu- 
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pations  were  represented  in  the  courses  that  had  been  provided, 
there  was  nevertheless  an  undesirable  degree  of  concentration 
on  a  few:  four  hundred  out  of  the  five  hundred  were  being 
trained  for  only  twelve  occupations.  Sixteen  per  cent  were 
taking  commercial  courses.  This  was  not  considered  a  cause  for 
alarm,  because  there  was  a  great  demand  for  male  clerks  and 
bookkeepers.  A  large  number  also  were  taking  motor  mechan- 
ics, simply  because  that  was  a  fashion  for  the  moment  among 
the  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  there  was  danger  in  "overdo- 
ing" that  occupation.  In  trying  to  find  the  reason  for  the 
limited  number  of  occupations,  it  seemed  that  the  principal  ex- 
planation lay  in  the  limitations  of  instruction  in  technical  schools, 
the  best  of  which  can  hardly  train  for  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
different  occupations.  Accordingly,  the  commission  "cast  about" 
for  a  means  of  broadening  the  range  of  opportunities,  in  order 
that  the  disabled  men  might  not  find  themselves  in  the  exceed- 
ingly undesirable  position  of  competing  against  one  another  in 
a  narrow  field,  and  the  result  was  the  decision  to  train  as  many 
as  possible  in  establishments  where  they  might  hope  subsequently 
to  be  employed.  Under  this  policy  opportunities  are  practically 
unlimited. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  putting  this  policy  of  "shop  train- 
ing" into  operation  is  to  know  just  where  to  find  the  oppor- 
tunities. For  this  purpose  the  commission  has  undertaken  a 
systematic  survey  of  industries  all  over  the  Dominion — ^not  the 
kind  suggested  by  novices  in  work  for  the  handicapped,  who 
generally  want  to  begin  by  visiting  factories  and  finding  out  what 
positions  might  be  filled  by  men  with  disabilities  of  a  specified 
nature,  but  a  survey  from  the  point  of  view  of  possibilities  of 
training.  In  each  industry  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  different 
occupations;  the  work  in  each  one  is  carefully  described,  the 
general  conditions,  the  positive  physical  requirements  for  the 
position,  the  rate  of  pay,  chance  for  advancement  and  steady 
employment,  the  amount  and  nature  of  training  needed  to  ac- 
quire skill,  the  attitude  of  the  superintendent  or  foreman,  and 
other  details  which  put  the  vocational  officer  in  position  to  know, 
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when  he  is  considering  a  particular  man,  whether  he  has,  in  spite 
of  his  disability,  the  essential  qualifications  for  succeeding  in 
this  particular  occupation. 

With  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  and  trade  unions,  a 
gratifying  degree  of  success  has  been  attained  in  the  first  six 
or  eight  months  of  this  experiment.  In  May,  1918,  the  number 
of  occupations  in  which  men  were  being  trained  had  increased 
to  ninety-seven,  and  the  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  this  policy  of 
placing  men  directly  in  the  industries  for  training.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  careful  supervision  is  necessary,  to  prevent  the  abuses 
which  may  easily  grow  up,  but  the  advantage  of  a  range  of 
opportunities  wide  enough  to  meet  every  need  is  so  great  that 
it  is  worth  the  trouble.  When  a  man  is  placed  in  an  industrial 
establishment  for  training  he  is  in  all  respects  just  like  a  pupil 
in  one  of  the  schools.  He  is  on  vocational  pay,  not  wages,  and 
his  progress  is  watched  week  by  week  by  the  vocational  officers 
of  the  commission.  If  conditions  become  unsatisfactory,  he 
can  be  removed. 

The  number  of  occupations  for  which  men  are  being  trained 
can  be  expressed  in  much  larger  figures  than  the  97  quoted 
above  from  Mr.  Kidner's  testimony  before  the  congressional 
committees  in  Washington.  He  said  at  the  time  that  these  97 
might  be  called  236,  if  all  subdivisions  were  taken  into  account ; 
and  in  Reconstruction  for  May  a  list  of  179  is  given,  begin- 
ning with  armature  winding  and  ending  with  X-ray  operating, 
with  the  comment  that  "there  are  not  many  avenues  closed  to 
crippled  men."  A  report  from  Moiitreal  about  the  same  time 
shows  that  of  the  160  men  then  under  training,  40  were  receiv- 
ing it  wholly  or  partly  in  private  establishments,  and  that  the 
160  men  were  distributed  among  56  different  occupations,  an 
average  of  less  than  three  men  to  each.  This  development  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  Canadian  system. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  reeducation  varies  consider- 
ably. The  average  works  out  at  about  six  months  and  a  half, 
but  some  men  have  had  two  years  of  training,  and  the  vocational 
secretary  says:  "If  you  ask  me  what  is  the  longest  course  we 
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give,  I  should  prefer  not  to  answer  that  because  I  do  not  know 
yet."  The  theory  on  which  the  commission  goes  as  to  the 
amount  of  training  to  be  given  is  a  medium  between  the  two 
extremes  of  thought  on  this  point — ^between  those  who  hold,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  every  returned  soldier  should  be  developed 
to  the  top  of  his  capacity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
say  that  all  that  is  needed  is  to  train  them  for  some  position  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  The  commission  thinks  that  "the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between" ;  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  give 
every  returned  man  as  much  additional  education  as  he  might 
be  able  to  assimilate,  but  that  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  men  must  be  equipped  to  meet  the  competition  which  will 
come  after  the  war  is  over  and  must  therefore  have  more  train- 
ing than  would  be  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  get  work  under 
the  present  abnormal  conditions  of  the  labor  market,  and  that 
moreover  it  is  important  to  be  looking  always  for  the  man  of 
exceptional  talent  and  ability  and  to  give  him,  when  found,  the 
fullest  possible  opportunities. 

To  find  teachers  for  the  vocational  work,  both  in  the  hospi- 
tals and  in  the  schools,  has  been  a  difficult  problem;  There 
were  not  many  in  Canada  when  the  war  broke  out;  even  for 
peace  needs  they  were  scarce,  and  had  been  imported  largely 
from  the  United  States  and  England.  Many  of  them  enlisted, 
and  some  have  been  killed.  A  few  were  recalled  from  the  com- 
batant ranks  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  instructors  in  the  military 
hospitals  at  home,  but  they  could  not  go  far  toward  filling  the 
demand.  "And  so  we  have  had  to  do  this,"  said  Mr.  Kidner, 
"We  have  had  to  get  the  best  teachers  that  we  could  and  place 
them  in  charge  of  a  hospital  school,  and  the  rest  of  our  men 
have  been  trained  on  the  job  under  actual  working  conditions. 
We  have  had  no  time  to  establish  training  schools  before  that 
[t.  e.,  training  schools  for  instructors].  For  new  teachers  we 
select  a  man  preferably  from  among  the  patients  themselves  in 
the  hospital.  In  classes  in  the  hospital  some  men  will  stand  out 
from  the  others,  and  we  develop  such  men  first  as  assistants  in 
their  own  class  and  then  as  teachers  in  charge  of  smaller  classes 
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somewhere  else.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  today  are  re- 
turned men.  .  .  .  We  have  trained  most  of  our  teachers 
ourselves." 

The  superior  influence  of  the  man  who  has  himself  been  "over 
the  top"  and  wounded  is  recognized  all  along  the  line  through 
the  vocational  work.  Practically  all  the  "counselors"  who  inter- 
view the  men  in  the  hospital  are  returned  soldiers;  twenty-five 
out  of  the  thirty  district  vocational  officers  and  assistants;  and 
considerably  over  half  of  the  three  hundred  teachers  in  the 
employ  of  the  commission.  "They  can  get  near  the  man  him- 
self. They  can  get — if  I  may  use  the  expression — 'under  his 
skin'  and  learn  of  all  his  troubles,  all  his  home  difficulties  and 
his  own  ideas  and  aspirations,  and  they  must  get  very  near  to 
the  man  before  they  are  going  to  undertake  the  very  serious 
thing  of  counseling  him  and  advising  him,  and  actually  prepar- 
ing him  for  a  new  future." 

Another  element  which  the  Canadian  Commission  emphasizes 
is  the  desirability  of  a  civilian  atmosphere  in  the  class-rooms 
and  at  all  stages  of  the  vocational  work.  With  four  or  five 
exceptions,  therefore,  the  three  hundred  instructors  are  in  civilian 
status  now,  or  at  least  are  allowed  to  wear  civilian  clothes  and 
conduct  themselves  as  civilians  in  the  class-room.  It  was  found 
that  when  the  teacher  was  in  imiform  there  was  inevitably  a 
certain  amount  of  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  themselves 
also  still  in  uniform,  and  a  perpetuation  of  the  military  relation- 
ship, and  this  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  Canadian  theory  that 
it  is  better  for  men  who  are  about  to  return  to  civil  life  to  be 
surrounded  as  far  as  possible  with  conditions  such  as  they  will 
find  in  the  every-day  world. 

We  think  that  the  sooner  we  can  surround  the  man  with  civilian  influ- 
ences the  better.  He  has  to  unlearn  all  those  very  necessary  things  that  he 
has  learned  in  being  a  soldier.  A  soldier  is  told  when  to  get  up.  He  is 
told  when  to  eat.  He  is  told  when  to  play.  In  short,  he  has  to  sink  his 
identity  into  the  mass  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  And  we  have  found  that 
to  stand  in  a  man's  way  when  he  is  dropped  straight  from  milita.ry  discipline 
out  into  civil  life.  He  doesn't  fit  in,  and  from  the  first  it  has  been  a  cardinal 
principle  with  us  that  we  would  make  our  classes,  even  in  the  hospitals,  where 
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the  men  are  in  other  respects  under  military  control,  as  much  like  a  civilian 
class  as  possible. 

Publicity 

No  pains  are  spared  to  spread  information  among  the  wounded 
soldiers  about  the  opportunities  which  are  available  for  them. 
Moving  pictures  have  been  made  to  send  to  England  in  order 
to  show  the  wounded  Canadian  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  there 
what  they  have  to  look  forward  to  at  home.  Twelve  reels  tell 
the  story  of  disembarkation,  of  the  treatment  provided  in  the 
different  provinces,  of  the  way  in  which  reeducation  is  carried 
on  in  a  number  of  varied  occupations.  On  the  transports  "litera- 
ture" is  distributed  and  posters  are  displayed,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  all  this  is  attentively  studied  by  many  of  the 
men.  In  the  clearing  depots  and  the  hospitals  there  is  more 
literature  and  mofe  posters,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the 
proclamation  that  the  amount  of  a  man's  pension  is  determined 
solely  by  the  degree  and  character  of  his  physical  injury  and 
that  no  deduction  will  be  made  on  account  pi  earning  ability 
acquired  or  demonstrated  later  on.  Finally,  and  no  doubt  most 
important,  there  is  the  educational  work  done  with  each  man 
individually  by  the  vocational  adviser  who  makes  his  acquaint- 
ance as  soon  as  possible  after  his  arrival  in  the  hospital. 

To  this  carefully  planned  system  of  making  opportunities 
known  and  cultivating  the  right  attitude  of  mind  among  the 
men  is  probably  due  no  small  part  of  the  success  reported  by 
the  officials  of  the  commission  and  those  who  have  studied  their 
work. 


CHAPTER   VI 

France 

In  France  the  revision  of  the  existing  pension  laws  was  fully 
as  necessary  as  in  England  or  elsewhere  but  the  problem  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  raising  a  volimteer  army  and  no  inducements  to  enlist 
were  necessary.  The  country  was  invaded  and  the  nation  was 
called  to  arms  imder  a  system  of  imiversal  service  already  in 
force.  The  needs  of  the  families  of  soldiers  left  suddenly  with- 
out their  usual  income  was  the  more  pressing  question  and  this 
was  met  by  allowances  (allocation  militaire)  and  a  rent  mora- 
torium. What  should  be  done  for  disabled  soldiers,  except  as 
provided  by  the  law  of  1831  (see  page  25),  which  was  still  in 
force,  must  be  left  to  be  considered  later. 

The  pension  rates,  although  increased  several  times,  were 
acknowledged  to  be  inadequate,  but  they  were  supplemented  by 
various  kinds  of  public  and  voluntary  relief.  The  necessity  for 
pension  legislation  was  declared  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  to 
be  "urgent";  but  in  fact  French  legislation  has  been  deliberate 
beyond  that  of  any  other  great  belligerent. 

By  an  interesting  coincidence  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
actually  considering  when  the  war  began  a  general  measure  of 
pension  revision,  introduced  in  March,  1914,  by  the  Chamber's 
Committee  on  Social  Insurance  (Commission  d' Assurance  et 
de  Prevoyance  Sociale).  Probably  if  there  had  been  no  war, 
the  new  law  would  have  been  an  extension  and  adaptation  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  of  1898  and  the  beneficiaries 
chiefly  in  the  mind  bf  the  legislature  would  have  been  those  who 
suffer  from  accidents  in  the  course  of  military  occupations  in 
time  of  peace. 

This,  then,  was  the  background  for  the  new  legislation:  an 
old  law  which  had  been  enacted  more  than  seventy  years  before 
and  intended  mainly  for  a  professional  army — in  effect  a  retirr 
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ing  pension  law  with  anticipated  service  pensions  to  those  who 
were  injured,  and  a  widow's  pension  which  might  be  ordinary 
or  exceptional,  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  soldier's 
death,  and  might  be  obtained  in  her  own  right  or  by  "reversion," 
according  as  her  husband  was  himself  in  active  service  or  a 
pensioner  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  nation  had  accepted  the 
principle  in  the  case  of  deaths  and  injuries  in  ordinary  employ- 
ments that  there  should  be  compensation,  the  cost  of  which 
should  be  borne  by  the  industry.  There  was  reason  to  think  that 
the  principle  was  about  to  be  applied  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  as 
had  already  been  done  in  Switzerland.  In  view  of  the  great 
outburst  of  patriotic  ardor,  the  disappearance  of  partisan  differ- 
ences, the  universal  recognition  of  the  heroic  qualities  instantly 
displayed  by  the  national  citizen  soldiery,  the  appalling  loss  of 
life  and  limb  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  it  might  have 
been  anticipated  that  a  new  law  in  harmony  with  prevailing 
public  opinion  and  social  ideals,  corresponding  to  the  obvious 
needs  of  disabled  soldiers  and  their  families,  would  immediately 
be  enacted. 

Showers  of  private  bills  and  amendments  were  indeed  intro- 
duced; vigorous  speeches  were  delivered  breathing  solidarity 
and  gratitude  to  the  country's  heroic  defenders ;  the  government 
brought  forward  its  plan ;  commission  succeeded  commission  and 
report  followed  report.  But  the  truth  is  that  in  no  country  has 
there  ever  been  a  sound  basis  for  pension  legislation,  a  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  just  what  the  nature  of  the  state's  obligation 
really  is  to  those  who  are  crippled  in  its  service  and  to  the 
families  of  the  killed.  The  French  Parliament,  with  certainly  as  ^ 
keen  a  sense  of  obligation  as  any  other,  seems  to  have  felt  con- 
strained to  seek  the  sound  basis,  the  theoretical  justification  of 
the  new  law.  There  were  violent  differences  of  opinion  which, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  supreme  obligation  which  they  all  felt, 
they  must  talk  out  to  a  finish.  There  were  political  ends  to  be 
served  incidentally;  but  fundamentally  the  necessity  seems  to 
have  been  to  examine  the  foundations,  to  hear  in  full  all  the 
objections  and  criticisms  which  could  be  urged  against  each 
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proposal,  to  reconcile  varying  views  if  possible,  and  to  find  a 
formula  that  could  be  accepted  by  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the  bill  which 
resulted  from  this  prolonged  investigation  and  discussion  had 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  expected  that  it  would  become  law  without  much  further 
modification.  Certain  special  laws  had  been  enacted  in  the  mean- 
time, including  a  relief  measure  for  those  who  were  discharged 
without  pension;  another,  creating  a  special  fund  for  compen- 
sating those  who  had  been  partially  disabled  in  the  war  and 
afterward  met  with  an  accident  while  employed,  thus  relieving 
industry  of  any  special  risk  caused  by  the  employment  of  par- 
tially disabled  veterans  of  the  war ;  and  a  third,  crystallizing  the 
national  system  for  the  reeducation  and  placement  of  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  proposed  change  of  base  for  the  pension  system,  from 
relief  and  distinctions  based  on  rank  to  reparation  for  the  actual 
financial  loss,  analogous  to  the  compensation  law,  was  discarded 
after  a  searching  discussion,  and  the  law  as  it  will  probably  be 
enacted  will  have  neither  the  alternative  pension  of  the  English 
system,  nor  the  war  risk  insurance  of  the  American  system.  It 
is  far  more  liberal  than  the  old  law  in  many  respects,  but  in  its 
fundamental  principles  it  does  not  depart  from  the  system  which 
was  developed  for  a  regular  army,  in  which  a  retiring  pension 
was  a  part  of  the  contract  between  the  state  and  the  soldier, 
and  pension  for  disability  was  looked  upon  as  an  anticipated 
retiring  allowance.  Among  the  reasons  given  by  the  commis- 
.  sion  for  not  recommending  a  more  radical  change  was  that  by 
the  time  the  commission  made  its  report  a  large  number  of 
officers  and  soldiers  had  acquired  vested  rights  under  the  exist- 
ing law. 

The  Extra-Parliamentary  Commission 

Serious  consideration  of  the  revision  of  the  pension  law  may 
be  said  to  begin  with  an  official  statement  addressed  on  May  25, 
1915,  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  by  five  Cabinet  Ministers. 
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In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  in  this  statement  an 
extra-parliamentary  commission  was  on  the  same  day  appointed, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Finances,  to  make  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  changes  which  should  be  made  in  the 
existing  system  of  military  pensions  as  well  as  into  the  indemni- 
ties which  should  be  made  to  civil  war  victims.  This  preliminary 
ministerial  statement  is  interesting  for  its  reference  to  various 
proposals  already  pending  in  the  form  of  legislative  bills  or 
otherwise,  as  for  example  that  pensions  should  be  given  to 
parents  or  even  grandparents  when  there  is  no  widow  or  minor 
orphans ;  that*  supplementary  allowances  be  made  to  widows  who 
have  dependent  children ;  and  that  a  distinction  be  made  between 
the  regular  army  and  citizens  called  by  the  war  into  reserve  or 
active  duty — the  existing  pension  law  to  be  continued  for  the 
former  while  the  principles  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law  should  be  applied  to  the  latter.  While  this  suggestion  was 
not  adopted,  the  conflict  of  ideas  between  the  two  principles  of 
service  pensions  and  compensation  runs  through  all  the  discus- 
sions of  the  three  following  years. 

That  the  participation  of  the  Minister  of  Finances  in  this 
memorandum  was  not  perfimctory  is  indicated  by  a  paragraph 
which  points  out  that  successive  national  budgets  for  more  than 
half  a  century  will  be  heavily  burdened,  not  only  by  the  new 
legislation  to  be  enacted  but  by  the  inevitable  claims  even  under 
existing  pension  laws,  and  that  the  financial  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem must  therefore  be  taken  into  account. 

Among  the  twenty-seven  members  of  the  extra-parliamentary 
commission  were  M.  Pierre  Masse,  who  was  later  reporter  for 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  who 
afterward  entered  the  War  Ministry  to  take  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  pensions;  M.  Lefas,  who  succeeded  M.  Masse 
as  the  official  spokesman  of  the  commission  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  was  thus  closely  identified  with  the  measure  which 
finally  passed  the  Chamber ;  M.  Justin  Godart,  who  became  head 
of  the  Service  de  Sante  in  the  Ministry  of  War ;  and  M.  Edouard 
Fuster,  Professor  of  Social  Insurance  in  the  College  de  France. 
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The  commission,  besides  recommending  reforms  in  adminis- 
trative procedure,  submitted  two  reports  of  permanent  value, 
one  discussing  the  legislation  recommended  by  the  commission, 
and  another  by  M.  Fuster  dealing  with  the  whole  theory  of 
pension  legislation  as  embodied  in  the  existing  laws  of  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  From  this  re- 
port it  is  clear,  and  examination  of  the  actual  practice  in  various 
countries  only  confirms  the  conclusion,  that  however  diverse  the 
fundamental  conceptions  underlying  the  laws  may  be,  all  the 
pension  systems  come  in  the  end  alike  to  a  series  of  compromises; 
empirical,  as  M.  Fuster  says,  rather  than  logical,  but  responding 
for  the  most  part  to  practical  necessities  and  to  the  demands  of 
public  opinion.  Attention  is  called  to  the  striking  fact  that 
Germany,  except  as  to  the  scale  of  disabilities,  makes  practically 
no  application  of  her  very  well  developed  system  of  social  insur- 
ance to  her  pension  legislation,  but  gives  the  latter  on  the  con- 
trary a  wholly  distinct  character. 

The  three  guiding  principles  on  which  pension  laws  may  con- 
ceivably be  based  according  to  M.  Fuster  are  ( 1 )  recompense  or 
remimeration*  for  service,  of  which  the  most  perfect  illustration 
would  be  the  handsome  pension  granted,  for  example,  by  Eng- 
land to  a  great  general  like  Lord ' Roberts ;  (2)  reparation  for 
injury,  for  which  the  state,  considered  almost  in  the  light  of 
an  employer  under  ordinary  workmen's  compensation  systems, 
may  be  said  to  be  responsible;  (3)  relief  in  case  of  need,  the 
general  interest  of  society  requiring  that  those  who  have  been 
injured  and  the  families  of  those  who  have  been  killed  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  hardship,  and  even  that  their  standards  of 
living  shall  be  maintained  intact.  To  make  dear  these  three 
conceptions  the  case  is  cited  of  the  widow  of  a  soldier  who, 

1  Valentino,  in  Accidents  de  Travail  et  Blessures  de  Guerre  (p.  Z7Z),  criti- 
cizes the  combination  of  these  two  principles.  Both  are,  to  be  sure,  for 
service  rendered,  but  the  first,  recompense,  is  a  voluntary  grateful  recog- 
nition, the  second  rests  on  agreement  creating  an  obligation.  Remuneration 
as  a  basis  for  pension  could  appear,  according  to  Valentino's  view,  onlv  in  a 
regular  army  or  in  case  of  volunteer  recruiting  where  the  promise  of  such 
remuneration  becomes  a  part  of  the  motive  to  enlist.  There  is  no  such 
promise  or  contract  under  a  system  of  universal  conscription. 
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although  in  actual  service,  dies  of  disease  far  from  the  front, 
as  compared  with  the  widow  of  a  soldier  killed  in  action.  Under 
the  first  principle  such  a  widow  might  receive  no  pension,  as 
in  France  at  the  time  when  this  report  was  prepared,  or  at  any 
rate  a  pension  much  less  than  would  be  given  to  the  widow  of 
the  soldier  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Under  the  second  princi- 
ple, that  of  social  insurance,  she  would  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration as  the  other.  Under  the  third,  if  she  happened  to 
have  more  young  children,  or  was  of  an  age  when  she  could  not 
support  herself,  she  might  receive  even  more.^  In  order  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  any  system  it  must  be  known  what  is  the 
purpose  in  view,  what  guiding  principle  has  been  chosen.  It  is 
equally  evident,  however,  that  the  three  divergent  conceptions 
may  all  be  taken  into  account,  that  an  actual  system  as  finally 
embodied  in  law  and  administration  may  be  influenced  by  all, 
and  that,  as  M.  Fuster  says,  they  may  approach  one  another, 
coordinate  and  complete  one  another. 

The  report  scrutinizes  the  various  problems  which  aiise  in 
framing  a  pension  law:  the  distinctions  between  a  regular  army 
and  a  national  volunteer  army,  and  between  pensions  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  war;  the  extent  to  which  account  should  be  taken 
of  length  of  service,  of  wounds,  of  illness ;  the  delicate  question 
as  to  whether  only  illness  caused  by  the  service  or  aggravated 
by  service  should  be  taken  into  account,  or  all  illness  arising 
during  the  service.  Shall  exceptional  danger  or  heroism  be  con- 
sidered? Shall  the  income  or  the  social  position  of  the  family 
in  civil  life  be  taken  into  account  ?  What  should  be  the  influence 
of  all  these  considerations  on  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
pension  as  well  as  on  the  decision  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  given 
at  all?  What  is  the  criterion  of  invalidity?  What  claimants 
shall  be  recognized  other  than  the  disabled  soldier  himself — 
wife,  legitimate  children,  illegitimate  children,  parents,  other 
dependents  ?    What  shall  be  the  actual  scale  of  pensions  and  the 

1  In  the  same  way  a  soldier  who  becomes  ill  from  tuberculosis  may  be 
discharged  as  in  France  without  a  pension;  may  receive  the  same  pension 
as  if  disabled  by  wounds;  or,  on  grounds  of  need,  a  larger  pension. 
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manner  of  their  payment?  What  provision  is  necessary  for 
medical  and  surgical  care,  for  artificial  limbs  and  appliances,  for 
social  supervision,  for  reeducation,  and  for  placement? 

In  connection  with  this  comprehensive  but  rapid  survey  of 
fundamental  principles,  M.  Fuster  sets  forth  the  facts  regarding 
the  existing  pension  laws  of  the  three  principal  belligerent 
countries,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  and  the  neutral 
country  which  had  most  completely  assimilated  its  pension  law 
to  the  general  principles  of  social  insurance,  vis.,  the  Swiss 
Federation.  In  this  little  country,  which  has  furnished  the 
laboratory  for  so  many  instructive  legislative  experiments,  where 
there  is  no  regular  army,  but  where  there  is  universal  military 
service,  the  state  during  the  period  of  military  service  is  merely 
an  employer  like  any  other,  compensating  in  proportion  to  civil 
earning  capacity  those  who  have-  the  misfortune  to  meet  with 
illness  or  accident.  Neither  rank  nor  length  of  service  de- 
termines the  compensation,  but  the  extent  of  disability  and  its 
effect  on  earning  capacity.  England's  comparatively  liberal 
pension  system  is  described  in  the  report  as  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  nation  which  relies,  as  England  then  did,  on  a  voluntary 
army.  Of  the  countries  studied,  Germany,  rather  than  any  Ally 
or  neutral,  was  found  to  be  in  a  position  most  analogous  to  that 
of  France  and  to  furnish  the  most  instructive  precedents. 

The  findings  of  the  extra-parliamentary  commission  em- 
bodied in  a  report  and  in  the  draft  of  a  bill  submitted  by  the 
commission  on  behalf  of  the  government  and  Parliament  need 
not  detain  us,  since  this  bill,  along  with  eighteen  others  intro- 
duced by  individuals  and  groups,  was  promptly  referred  to  the 
commission  of  the  Chamber  itself,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  The  most  important  conclusions  of  the  extra-parliament- 
ary commission  were  that  there  should  be  no  general  revision  of 
the  pension  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  it  equally  to  peace 
and  war,  but  that  there  should  simply  be  such  changes  in  the  law 
of  1831  as  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  war;  and  that 
there  should  be  no  distinction  between  the  regular  army  and  the 
national  army,  the  imperative  reason  for  this  decision  being  the 
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importance  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  army  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  "When  two  soldiers  fall,  struck  by  the  same 
shell,  when  they  are  of  the  same  rank,  when  they  were  giving 
to  the  nation  from  the  military  standpoint  the  same  kind  of 
service,  we  can  not  admit  that  they  should  be  treated  differently 
because  they  were  in  a  different  social  situation  or  because  they 
had  been  performing  functions  in  life  to  which  a  greater  or  a  less 
rate  of  remuneration  is  attached."  This  argument  against  at- 
tempting to  assimilate  the  pension  law  to  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law  was  reinforced  by  the  consideration  that  exten- 
sive claims  had  already  become  vested  rights  under  the  existifig 
law,  and  it  was  held  to  be  either  too  soon  or  too  late  to  change 
the  basis  of  the  law;  too  late  to  change  it  as  a  war  measure, 
too  early  to  change  it  to  meet  peace  conditions. 

The  Parliamentary  Discussion 

Eight  and  a  half  months  intervened  between  this  report  of 
the  extra-parliamentary  commission  and  the  report  made  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  name  of  its  Commission  on  Civil 
and  Military  Pensions  by  M.  Pierre  Masse  on  July  21,  1916. 

The  war  had  then  been  in  progress  two  years  and,  as  the 
commission  realized,  no  one  could  as  yet  see  the  end.  It  would 
bring  miseries  untold — sick,  wounded  and  dead  by  millions.  It 
was  in  fulfilling  the  holiest  of  duties  that  soldiers  were  falling 
on  the  field  of  honor  or  receiving  their  glorious  wounds.  Hav- 
ing paid  their  tax  of  blood,  they  had  the  absolute  right  to  expect 
from  national  gratitude  and  from  national  solidarity  a  support 
in  their  distress  and  a  reward  for  the  incomparable  service 
which  they  had  rendered. 

This  is  the  keynote  of  the  exhaustive  and  valuable  report 
and  of  the  protracted  parliamentary  discussion  which  ran 
through  the  next  year  and  a  half;  for  it  was  not  until  every 
principle,  every  schedule,  every  assumption,  practically  every 
phrase  of  the  bill  had  been  scrutinized,  attacked  and  defended, 
referred  back  to  the  commission  to  be  reexamined,  discussed 
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in  detail,  and  again  in  relation  to  the  whole  scheme,  sometimes 
on  its  merits,  sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared  with  an  eye  to  par- 
liamentary records,  and  not  until  numerous  changes — ^usually  in 
the  direction  of  greater  liberality — ^had  been  made,  that  the  bill 
recommended  by  its  own  pension  commission,  as  thus  amended, 
finally  received  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Chamber  on  February 
5,  1918,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  Masse  report  and  the  parliamentary  debate  exhibit  a 
conscientious  determination  to  weigh  every  pertinent  consider- 
ation, to  evade  no  issue  and  at  the'  same  time  to  try  to  reach 
a  reconciliation  of  views.  The  report  is  in  six  parts:  I.  A  his- 
torical sketch  of  French  legislation.  II.  An  inquiry  into  the 
general  principles  which  should  control  the  preparation  of  the 
proposed  law  and  an  examination  of  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  various  measures  which  had  been  referred  to  the  commis- 
sion. III.  A  summary  of  the  proposed  law  and  a  comparison 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1831.  IV.  Text  of  the  pro- 
posed law  with  explanations  and  with  parallel  text  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  extra-parliamentary  commission.  V.  State- 
ment of  benefits  other  than  the  pension  which  are  reserved  for 
discharged  soldiers  or  their  claimants.    VI.  Financial  provisions. 

The  commission,  insisting  that  the  measure  which  it  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  was  inspired  by  those  sentiments  of 
gratitude,  of  good  will,  and  of  generous  national  fraternity 
which  Parliament  and  the  nation  had  always  shown  to  sol- 
diers and  their  families,  claimed  for  it  the  following  special 
characteristics: 

1.  Separation  of  the  pension  legislation  from  any  question  of 
retirement  from  service. 

2.  Respect  for  vested  rights. 

3.  Treatment  of  all  pensions,  grants  and  allowances  arising 
from  the  law  as  positive  rights  with  legal  sanctions — ^not  boun- 
ties or  favors. 

4.  Admission  of  whole  new  classes  of  beneficiaries,  parents 
and  grandparents,  illegitimate  children,  claimants  on  account  of 
"missing"  soldiers. 
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5.  Taking  into  accoimt  the  size  of  family,  an  increase  for 
each  child  in  the  allowance  to  widow  or  disabled. 

6.  Recognition  of  aggravation  of  illness  or  infirmity  by  mili- 
tary service  as  a  gfround  for  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  for 
illness  originating  in  the  service. 

7.  Creation  of  a  presumption  of  proof  in  favor  of  the 
wounded  and  the  sick. 

8.  Creation  of  a  presumption  of  proof  in  favor  of  widows. 

9.  Establishment  of  an  accurate  and  scientific  ratio  between 
disability  and  compensation,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
case  of  industrial  accidents. 

10.  Admission  of  contradictory  expert  medical  opinion. 

11.  Increase  of  rates  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  children 
of  common  soldiers  and  corporals  and  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
valids. 

12.  Extension  of  the  law  to  mobilized  workmen  in  factories 
and  to  noncombatant  soldiers. 

The  commission  declares  that  the  nation  will  not  consider 
its  obligation  discharged  by  the  award  of  a  pension;  that  social 
aid  to  the  disabled,  to  widows,  old  pa«-ents  and  children  of 
soldiers  must  take  every  form  and  adapt  itself  to  every  situation. 

By  the  time  the  pension  bill  passed  to  a  final  vote  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  had  been  sensibly  modified,  mainly  by 
the  increase  of  rates  and  the  addition  of  guarantees  of  various 
kinds  intended  to  make  more  secure  the  rights  or  to  diminish 
the  difficulties  of  claimants  for  pensions. 

The  normal  allowance  for  a  common  soldier  who  is  com- 
pletely disabled  was  fixed  at  1,500  francs,  with  an  additional 
300  francs  for  those  who  were  wholly  blind  or  had  suffered 
an  amputation  of  two  limbs. ^     Disabilities  of  less  than  eighty 

1  It  is  interesting  that  the  French  Parliament,  like  the  American  Congress, 
refused  to  leave  the  fate  of  the  blinded  soldier  and  of  the  man  who  has  lost 
two  limbs  to  the  discretion  of  administrative  officials  under  the  working  of 
the  ordinary  legislative  provision.  On  July  13,  1917,  while  the  general  bill 
was  still  under  consideration,  a  brief  independent  law  was  enacted  assuring 
to  the  common  soldier  and  sailor  thus  disabled  a  pension  of  1,200  francs, 
with  corresponding  pensions  up  to  5,025  francs  for  a  chef  de  hataillon.  No 
doubt  soldiers  and  sailors  thus  completely  disabled  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  higher  rates  provided  under  the  general  law  as  soon  as  it  is  enacted. 
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per  cent  were  calculated  on  a  lower  base  than  that  taken  for 
complete  disability.  Thus  a  disability  rated  at  sixty  per  cent 
entitled  the  claimant  to  a  pension  of  600  francs,  one  of  forty 
per  cent  to  400  francs,  and  one  of  twenty  per  cent  to  200  francs. 
The  table  had  originally  been  symmetrical,  but  from  sympathy 
for  the  grands  blesses  an  increase  in  their  favor  was  made  as 
the  result  of  an  amendment  from  the  floor.  The  government 
and  commission  successfully  resisted,  for  financial  reasons,  the 
attempt  to  make  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  case  of  lesser 
injuries.  However,  the  apparent  injustice  is  perhaps  counter- 
balanced by  the  extensive  provision  for  retraining  of  which  the 
totally  disabled  are,  of  course,  less  able  to  take  advantage. 

Widows  were  granted  a  pension  of  600  francs,  and  this  was 
to  be  given  equally  whether  or  not  their  husbands  were  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle,  the  old  distinction  between  normal  and 
exceptional  pensions  being  abolished  except  for  the  highest 
officers.  ' 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  it  was  decided  to  add  a  physician 
and  a  disabled  soldier  to  each  of  the  departmental  Pension 
Boards  constituted  to  hear  appeals  from  the  administrative  offi- 
cials. These  two  members  of  the  local  Pension  Board  are  se- 
lected by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  the  case  of  the  physician 
from  the  medical  experts  on  the  official  list  of  the  tribunal; 
in  the  case  of  the  disabled  veteran  from  lists  furnished  either 
by  the  Association  of  "Mutiles,"  or  by  the  Association  of 
"Reformes." 

Another  amendment  of  special  interest  in  connection  with 
the  present  study  is  that  which  authorizes  an  apprenticeship, 
under  state  supervision  and  partly  at  state  expense,  for  any 
disabled  soldier  who  because  of  wounds  or  infirmities  can  not 
resume  his  former  occupation.  It  is  stipulated  that  an  allow- 
ance of  not  less  than  one  franc  a  day,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 
wage  to  be  received  from  the  employer,  will  be  given  by  the 
state  to  supplement  the  apprentice  wage,  and  the  contract  be- 
tween apprentice  and  employer  must  be  approved  by  the  inspector 
of  labor  both  as  to  the  wage  and  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
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apprenticeship.     If  there  was  to  be  no  wage,  the  state  might 
pay  two  francs  a  day. 

The  Pension  Bill  as  Passed  by  the  Chamber 

In  the  form  in  which  the  pension  law  left  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  February,  1918,  it  presented  the  following  broad 
changes  from  the  law  of  1831,  which  it  was  to  replace,  and  the 
schedules  at  the  time  in  force  under  that  law: 

1.  Substantial  increases  in  all  rates,  especially  for  widows 
and  M  severely  disabled  private  soldiers  and  sailors. 

2.  Supplementary  pension  allowances  for  children  under 
sixteen. 

3.  Pensions  for  parents  and  grandparents. 

4.  Pensions  for  soldiers  and  sailors  with  disabilities  rated  at 
less  than  sixty  per  cent. 

5.  Reversal  of  presumption  of  proof  to  the  advantage  of 
disabled  men  and  also  to  the  advantage  of  widows. 

6.  Improvement  of  administrative  procedure.  Representa- 
tion of  disabled  veterans  on  the  Boards  of  Pension  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  country. 

7.  Supplementing  an  entirely  distinct  law  which  had  already 
been  passed  regarding  vocational  reeducation,  the  proposed  pen- 
sion law  establishes  a  system  of  apprenticeship  under  state  su- 
pervision and  with  financial  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  follow  their  old  trade  and 
wish  to  learn  a  new  one  in  which  they  would  ordinarily  receive 
some  wages  from  the  start. 

Obviously  three  competing  and  interesting  ideas  have  inspired 
and  guided  this  measure  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies:  the 
very  ideas  enumerated  at  its  inception  in  the  analysis  made  by 
M.  Fuster — (1)  recompense,  (2)  compensation,  and  (3)  re- 
lief. If  by  recompense  we  understand  also  remuneration  based 
on  an  implied  contract,  we  may  consider  the  first  two  of  these 
principles  as  embodied  respectively  in  the  Pension  Law  of  1831 
and  the  Compensation  Law  of  1898.  Much  was  said  about 
eliminating  all  relief  features  from  the  bill,  but  as  in  all  similar 
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legislation  in  any  country  this  speedily  became  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  words.  Whether  it  is  called  national  solidarity  or  social 
justice  or  pension  or  relief,  the  purpose  remains  the  same — ^not 
to  allow  those  who  have  been  injured  or, have  become  ill  in  the 
country's  service,  or  their  families,  to  suffer  actual  want  because 
of  their  disabilities.  It  is  true  that  the  national  purpose  now 
goes  far  beyond  this.  Enlightened  public  opinion  not  only  de- 
mands that  all  actual  or  implied  obligations  shall  be  fulfilled; 
that  any  danger  of  dependence  or  privation  shall  be  averted,  and 
that  there  shall  be  reparation  for  injuries;  but  that  in  addition, 
or  if  it  be  preferred,  as  a  method  of  reparation,  every  sur- 
viving veteran  of  the  war  who  has  been  partially  disabled  shall 
have  the  utmost  possible  cooperation  from  the  state  in  regaining 
as  favorable  an  economic  position  as  he  held  before  the  war, 
or  even  a  better  position,  if  by  any  reasonable  investment  in 
physical  and  vocational  education  that  can  be  accomplished. 
Hence  the  gfreat  variety  of  voluntary  and  Official  work  on  behalf 
of  the  blind,  the  crippled  and  the  convalescent  soldiers  and 
sailors;  the  vocational  schools  and  placement  bureaus;  the  gov- 
ernmental boards  and  the  local  committees;  the  active  interest 
of  trade  imions  and  of  employing  industries.  France  has  natu- 
rally been  a  pioneer  in  all  such  directions.  She  has  had  a  large 
number  of  disabled  soldiers  and  she  began  to  have  them  first 
among  the  Allies,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  whose  disabled 
soldiers  have  been  cared  for  and  reeducated  in  France;  and  of 
Serbia,  many  of  whose  cripples  have  also  come  to  France  for 
reeducation. 

The  Function  of  Legislation 

Pensions  have  their  origin  and  limitations  in  legislation.  To 
know  what  they  are  and  what  is  their  underlying  purpose  and 
spirit  we  must  examine  the  laws  and  the  reports  and  debates 
which  precede  their  enactment. 

Medical,  surgical  and  orthopedic  care  of  disabled  soldiers, 
although  provided  under  military  and  department  regulations  un- 
der legal  authority,  has  its  origin  and  limitations  in  the  number 
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and  the  skill  of  available  physicians  and  their  auxiliaries,  in  the 
conditions  of  warfare,  and  in  the  medical  organization  of  the 
army. 

Economic  and  vocational  restoration  of  disabled  men,  al- 
though it  may  be  encouraged  and  eventually  regulated  by  legis- 
lation, has  its  origin  historically,  in  France  at  least,  in  local 
and  voluntary  provision  for  soldiers  returning  to  a  particular 
town  or  city  and  needing  immediate  aid — ^a  helping  hand  to  pre- 
vent their  being  demoralized  by  idleness  and  by  foolish  sympathy, 
to  give  them  a  rational  chance  to  regain  a  footing  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  community. 

For  pensions  and  insurance,  the  laws  and  their  administra- 
tion are  everything.  For  hospitals  and  what  is  done  in  them 
and  for  the  convalescents  who  go  out  of  them,  the  laws  are 
important  but  wholly  secondary.  Their  chief  function  is  to 
define  authority  and  furnish  financial  resources.  For  vocational 
training  and  restoration  to  economic  usefulness,  general  legisla- 
tion'may  or  may  not  be  necessary,  but  at  any  rate  it  recedes  into 
a  very  minor  place.  The  training  school,  the  vocational  adviser, 
the  employer,  the  enthusiastic  friend,  the  trade  associate,  and 
the  man  himself  are  the  main  factors  in  the  situation. 

Convalescent  Depots 

In  October,  1914,  the  French  War  Ministry,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  military  hospitals  of  work  which  could  better  be  done 
independently,  created  in  each  of  the  twenty  regions  into  which 
continental  France  is  divided  for  military  purposes,  convalescent 
hospital  depots  (hopital-depot  de  convalescents).  This  institu- 
tion, born  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  moment,  was  required  to 
receive  all  officers  and  soldiers  without  exception  who  should  be 
discharged  from  the  hospitals  assigned  to  it. 

The  function  of  the  convalescent  depot  was  defined  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  direct  without  delay  to  the  depot  of  their  own  army 
corps  those  who  seemed  to  be  capable  of  resuming  service 
immediately. 
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2.  To  take  charge  of  those  who  have  need  of  special  care  or 
of  a  period  of  repose,  and  to  insure  that  they  receive  the  appro- 
priate treatment. 

3.  To  recommend  for  special  convalescent  leave  those  whose 
incapacity  must  continue  for  a  longer  period, 

4.  To  recommend  for  discharge  (reforme)  or  retirement 
(retraite)  those  who  are  definitely  incapacitated  for  further 
military  service. 

These  convalescent  depots,  although  organized  in  accordance 
with  general  ministerial  instructions,  differed  greatly  according 
to  the  character  of  the  hospitals,  general  and  special,  in  the 
region,  and  according  to  the  number  of  patients  sent  to  them. 
Those  in  the  more  important  medical  centers  were  naturally 
called  upon  to  serve  hospitals  outside  their  own  territory.  The 
depot  in  Bordeaux,  for  example,  was  called  upon  to  receive 
colonials  sent  from  hospitals  as  far  distant  as  Cherbourg  for 
examination,  either  for  convalescent  leave  or  for  discharge,  as 
well  as  patients  sent  from  several  surrounding  regions  to  the 
special  hospitals  in  Bordeaux.  Thus  the  depot  had  never  less 
than  4,000  patients  to  examine  every  month  and  had  dealt  with 
a  total  of  more  than  60,000  by  the  end  of  the  year  1915.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  depot  had  been  led  to  work  out  an 
administrative  plan  which  would  permit  rapid  work,  reduce  mis- 
takes to  a  minimum,  and  facilitate  the  discovery  of  such  errors 
as  should  be  made.  The  exact  procedure  for  the  hospital  is 
graphically  presented  by  Rouquette  ^  in  three  concentric  cycles 
with  stations  for  each  separate  stage  in  the  process. 

The  outer  cycle  represents  the  operations  followed  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  proposed  for  return  to  their  own  military 
formations,  with  or  without  a  ministerial  leave  of  seven  days. 
The  convalescent  appears  at  the  entrance  bureau,  where  a  regis- 
tration card  is  prepared.  He  then  leaves  his  baggage  at  a  check- 
ing station  and  calls  for  any  mail  at  the  post  office.  He  then 
has  his  examination  in  the  "Pavilion  des  Entrants."  After  a  visit 
to  the  barber  he  goes  to  the  clothing  room  for  whatever  new 

^Le  Centre  Special  de  Reforme. 
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or  second-hand  garments  he  may  require.  He  then  receives  any 
pay  or  reimbursements  due  him,  obtains  his  transportation  order 
at  the  "Bureau  dts  Evacuations,"  calls  again  at  the  post  office 
to  leave  his  forwarding  address,  and  at  the  checking  room 
for  his  parcels,  leaving  finally  for  his  regiment  or  for  the 
place  where  he  is  to  spend  his  seven-day  leave,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Those  who  are  proposed  for  special  convalescent  leave,  or  for 
discharge  without  pension  because  their  illness  or  disability  has 
not  originated  in  the  service,  pass  through  a  series  of  stations 
including  all  of  those  enumerated  for  the  cured  patient,  but  mid- 
way, after  the  general  examination,  they  are  required  to  appear 
in  addition  before  one  of  three  special  boards,  according  as  they 
are  recommended  for  (1)  convalescent  leave,  (2)  discharge 
{re  forme  temporaire  or  re  forme  No,  2),  or  (3)  assigned  to 
auxiliary  military  service.  In  accordance  with  the  decisions 
made  by  these  conjmissions,  those  who  emerge  from  this  cycle, 
on  leaving  the  depot,  return  to  their  homes  on  convalescent 
leave ;  or,  as  reformes  No.  2,  proceed  to  one  of  the  institutions 
for  the  care  of  homeless  convalescents  or  of  such  as  live  in 
the  invaded  districts;  or  rejoin  their  commands  for  auxiliary 
service.  Ordinarily  the  patient  who  passes  through  the  first,  or 
outer,  cycle  is  detained  in  the  depot  only  one  day.  Those  who 
pass  through  the  second  cycle  may  be  kept  for  a  longer  time, 
dependent  on  the  scheduled  meetings  of  the  commission  before 
which  they  are  to  appear. 

The  third,  or  inner,  cycle  is  that  of  the  convalescents  who  are 
recommended  for  discharge  with  pensions  or  gratuities.  Their 
course  includes  post  office,  checking  room,  barber,  clothing  room, 
and  paymaster,  but  its  salient  feature  is  the  Bureau  of  Pensions, 
where  their  medical  and  military  record  is  scrutinized  and,  if 
necessary,  completed.  When  their  papers  are  in  order  they  are 
presented  in  turn  to  the  Special  Examining  Board,  the  Board  of 
Control,  the  Board  of  Verification.  After  a  decision  has  been 
made,  they  pass  out  through  the  same  exit  as  their  comrades 
of  the  other  cycles,  but  to  a  diflferent  destination,  since,  if  the 
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decision  has  been  favorable,  they  are  now  free  of  further  mili- 
tary demands  and  are  assured  of  their  pension. 

Discharge  Centers 

In  August,  1916,  the  convalescent  hospital  depot  was  replaced 
by  the  discharge  center  (Centre  Special  de  Reforme),  through 
which,  as  had  already  been  done  in  the  Bordeaux  depot  under 
its  old  name,  all  patients  discharged  from  hospitals  were  to  pass 
whether  they  were  candidates  for '  pensions,  reforme  No.  1, 
reforme  No.  2,  temporary  discharge,  auxiliary  service,  change 
of  service,  convalescent  leave,  or  any  other  disposition.  Can- 
didates for  a  pension  are  required  to  appear  in  turn  before  three 
distinct  medical  boards.  An  examining  board  (La  Commission 
d'Examen)  inquires  as  to  whether  the  soldier  is  to  be  discharged 
for  incapacity  (reforme)  or  retired  (retraite),  and  whether  he 
is  to  have  a  pension  or  allowance  because  of  a  definite  connection 
between  his  disability  and  his  service.  His  record  must  be  most 
intimately  scrutinized  by  this  commission,  which  consists  of  two 
medical  experts  who  may  associate  specialists  with  themselves,  if 
it  seems  necessary. 

The  Control  Board  (Commission  de  Controle),  established 
in  March,  1916,  consists  of  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  with  a 
third  member,  if  necessary.  As  far  as  possible  the  members  of 
this  commission  must  be  chosen  from  among  experts  who  have 
had  court  experience  with  cases  of  industrial  accidents,  and  the 
board  is  looked  upon  as  medico-legal  in  character.  It  serves 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  local  examining  boards  and  the 
consulting  medical  board  in  the  Service  de  Sante  of  the  War 
Ministry.  This  board  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  assuring  the 
strict  observance  of  ministerial  instructions  in  the  preparation 
of  records  and  the  necessary  certificates.  They  need  to  know 
precisely  what  place  in  the  scale  of  compensation  belongs  to  each 
specific  injury;  whether  any  given  condition  is  likely  to  be  per- 
manent or  only  temporary;  whether  the  patient  has  perhaps 
refused  to  permit  an  operation  which  might  have  improved  his 
condition,  etc. 
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Finally  the  Pension  Board  (Commission  de  Reformc)  legally 
verifies  the  patient's  claim,  certifying  to  the  Minister  of  War 
that  the  wounds  or  infirmities  render  him  incapable  of  continu- 
ing his  service ;  that  they  appear  to  result  from  the  causes  speci- 
fied in  the  record;  that  they  produce  a  diminution  of  working 
capacity  estimated  at  such  and  such  a  percentage;  and  that  he 
is  therefore  recommended  to  the  Minister  for  discharge  with 
such  and  such  a  pension  or  gratuity,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
emphasized,  however,  that  all  this  is  only  a  recommendation, 
and  that  the  decision  rests  with  the  Ministry. 

The  Beginning  of  Reeducation 

The  functional  reeducation  of  the  disabled  soldier  and  the 
beginning  of  his  vocational  reeducation  take  place  in  the  period 
between  his  failure  to  respond  to  the  roll  call  at  the  front  and 
his  discharge  from  the  convalescent  depot,  or  Centre  de  Reforme. 
It  may  be  a  period  of  weeks,  of  months,  or  even  of  a  year  or 
more.  In  this  period  he  has  gone  through  a  first-aid  dressing 
station,  one  or  more,  it  may  well  be  many,  general  military  hos- 
pitals, and  an  orthopedic  institution  in  which  he  has  in  all  proba- 
bility had  the  benefit  of  massage,  mecanotherapy,  electrotherapy, 
hydrotherapy,  occupational  therapy,  and,  if  necessary,  special 
treatment  in  wards  or  hospitals  of  ophthalmology,  neurology, 
psychiatry,  facial  surgery,  or  whatever  other  specialized  medical, 
surgical  or  orthopedic  treatment  his  condition  might  require. 
He  has  been  fitted  either  provisionally  or  definitively  with  artifi- 
cial limb  or  apparatus,  and  has  been  instructed  in  its  use. 

Preliminary  to  such  fitting  the  stump  has  presumably  been 
carefully  prepared,  and,  indeed,  the  amputation  itself,  even  if 
performed  on  or  near  the  battle-field,  has  been  influenced  by 
the  knowledge  that  eventually  the  patient  will  need  to  have  such 
appliance  fitted.  The  anatomical  condition  of  the  stump,  the 
length  of  the  bone,  and  the  available  cushion  provided  by  the 
limb  itself,  is  necessarily  in  the  mind  of  the  operating  surgeon 
no  less  than  in  that  of  his  orthopedic  successor. 

Operation    and — as    is    frequently    necessary — reoperation. 
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medical  and  nursing  care,  convalescent  care,  orthopedic  treat- 
ment, fitting  with  artificial  limbs  or  appliances,  functional  re- 
education of  limbs,  muscles  or  nerves,  which  by  injuries  or  ill- 
ness have  been  distorted  or  limited  in  function,  instruction  in 
the  use  of  appliances  or  in  the  use  of  the  organs  of  the  body 
under  the  new  conditions  of  life — ^all  this  may  require  a  pro- 
tracted period  during  which  ordinary  occupation  is  out  of  the 
question  and  normal  home  life  in  the  family  is,  as  a  rule,  im- 
practicable. But  this  long  period  of  medical  and  convalescent 
care  is  one  which  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  from  the  point 
of  view  of  future  occupation  and  usefulness,  as  the  French 
medical  and  military  authorities  have  not  failed  to  realize. 

After  the  first  few  days  or  weeks,  sometimes  from  the  very 
beginning,  there  are  idle  moments,  unoccupied  hours  in  the  day 
— moments  and  hours  which  may  prove  to  be  decisive  as  to  the 
whole  future  career.  'They  may  be  periods  of  profound  de- 
pression. After  an  amputation  or  other  serious  operation  there 
may  come  a  period  of  discouragement,  a  reaction  against  the  in- 
tense activity  and  heroic  exaltation  of  battle,  at  any  rate  a  con- 
trast with  the  open  life  and  physical  exercise  of  the  army.  The 
exalted  mood  may  sometimes  remain,  but  if  the  disability  is 
permanent,  there  is  at  least  realization  that  the  service  is  ended 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  familiar  occupation  is  prob- 
ably impossible.  The  mind  inevitably  runs  forward  to  the  empty 
future.  A  hero  today,  but  a  wreck  for  all  the  days  to  come,  is 
the  substance  of  his  reflections  while  awake  and  of  his  dreams 
asleep.  Acclaimed,  but  useless;  pensioned,  but  dependent;  a 
glorious  cripple,  but  a  cripple — ^the  thought  haunts  his  mind, 
however  bravely  he  responds  to  cheering  and  encouraging  banter. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  hospital  and  all  who  are  connected 
with  it,  to  prevent  such  haunting  and  distressing  thoughts;  to 
turn  the  mind  from  the  very  first  moment  into  other  channels; 
to  put  before  the  convalescent  patient  affirmatively,  as  soon  as 
there  are  any  idle  moments,  the  wholly  different  mental  picture 
of  a  fully  occupied,  socially  useful  member  of  the  communit}'. 
He  is  to  be  assured  of  his  pension,  but  just  as  clearly  assured 
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that  he  is  not  merely  a  pensioner ;  that  it  is  not  in  his  character 
as  an  invalid  that  he  is  to  be  welcomed  home,  or  greeted  by  his 
neighbors  or  regarded  by  his  government.  He  is  from  start  to 
finish  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  producer ;  as  one  whose  remaining 
powers  and  capacities  are  to  be  developed  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically, not  mainly  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  burden  of 
others,  but  mainly  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  unduly  a  burden 
on  himself. 

Such  assurances  and  the  evidences  oa  which  they  are  based 
have  a  direct  therapeutic  value.  Surgeon,  nurse,  and  visitor 
would  be  justified  in  telling  every  patient  what  remarkable  suc- 
cess others  similarly  afflicted  have  had  in  recovering  their  eco- 
nomic usefulness,  in  teaching  the  occupations  appropriate  to  the 
hospital  wards — ^bead  work,  left-hand  writing  for  those  who 
have  lost  the  right  hand,  etc. — if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
hasten  their  recovery.  Exercises,  of  course,  become  necessary 
as  a  means  of  functional  reeducation,  and  these  may  or  may 
not  be  such  as  will  contribute  also  to  the  skill  which  will  be 
useful  in  some  future  occupation.  Or  putting  this  in  the  other 
way,  it  may  be  that  certain  movements  which  the  vocational 
teacher  would  wish  to  develop  as  steps  in  teaching  a  trade  might, 
unless  properly  controlled  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  prove 
to  be  positively  injurious.  The  development  required  for  physi- 
ological reasons  might  at  a  given  stage  of  recovery  even  be  in 
conflict  with  that  which  is  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
vocational  reeducation.  For  the  most  part,  the  two  points  of 
view  can  be  reconciled,  but  where  there  is  any  divergence  the 
medical  and  orthopedic  considerations  must,  of  course,  prevail. 

For  these  and  other  obvious  reasons  the  direction  of  occupa- 
tions in  hospitals  and  convalescent  institutions,  and  throughout 
the  period  of  military  control,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
medical  military  authorities ;  and  vocational  teachers,  like  nurses, 
masseurs,  and  other  auxiliary  operators,  work  under  their 
supervision. 
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The  National  Institute  at  St.  Maurice 

There  is  one  unique  and  important  institution  which  in  its 
evolution  embodies  better  than  any  other  the  French  conception 
of  what  the  ideal  organization  of  vocational  education  during 
this  period  should  be.  This  is  the  National  Home  for  Conva- 
lescents, founded  in  1857  at  St.  Maurice,  just  outside  of  Paris. 
This  institution  was  well  known  before  the  war  for  its  ortho- 
pedic work  and  its  success  in  functional  reeducation.  Associ- 
ated with  it  was  the  Vacassy  National  Home  for  victims  of 
industrial  accidents,  some  of  whose  beneficiaries,  while  living  in 
the  asylum  and  receiving  medical  care  there,  had  been  sent  to 
private  employers  in  Paris  to  learn  new  trades,  while  others  had 
been  sent  to  day  trade  schools.  The  National  Home  for  Con- 
valescents promptly  opened  its  doors  to  receive  the  wounded  of 
the  battles  of  the  Mame  and  of  the  Aisne  in  1914,  but  by  March, 
1915,  it  had  become  evident  that  there  was  a  specialized  work, 
for  these  two  affiliated  institutions  to  do.  Arrangements  were 
accordingly  made  between  the  Mihistry  of  the  Interior,  which 
had  previously  conducted  them,  and  the  Service  de  Sante  of  the 
War  Ministry,  by  which  the  latter  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
orthopedic  surgery  and  prosthetic  service,  while  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  under  the  common  medical  supervision,  under- 
took to  provide  vocational  instruction.  Since  May,  1915,  this 
institution  has  been  a  national  orthopedic  hospital  and  center 
for  vocational  training,  officially  known  as  the  Institut  National 
Professionnel  des  Invalides  de  la  Guerre. 

Although  admitted  before  discharge,  its  pupils  may  remain 
to  complete  their  course.  It  is  not  one  of  the  largest  schools, 
and  claimed  to  have  reeducated  by  Jime  30,  1917,  only  103  men. 
Its  capacity  at  that  time  was  for  eighty  boarders  and  forty-five 
additional  in  day  classes.  Its  influence,  however,  because  of  its 
national  character,  its  location,  its  large  resources,  and  the  dis* 
tinguished  direction  of  Dr.  Maurice  Bourrillon,  is  far  greater 
than  these  numbers  would  indicate.^     It  provides  instruction 

^Much  credit  for  the  creation  and  support  of  the  Institute  should  be 
given  to  M.  Brissac,  Directeur  de  TAssistance  et  de  I'Hygi^ne  Publiquc  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
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cobbling,  tailoring,  tinsmithing,  harness  making,  motor  repairing 
both  for  automobiles  and  tractors,  besides  accounting,  industrial 
drawing,  and  elementary  courses  for  those  who  are  illiterate. 

The  other  great  orthopedic  centers  provide  vocational  as  well 
as  fimctional  training,  sometimes  in  the  hospital  itself,  as  in 
the  Grand  Palais  in  Paris,  sometimes  in  schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  admit  also  discharged  soldiers.  Every  military 
.region  in  France  has  its  orthopedic  center,  and  in  or  associated 
with  each  of  them  are  facilities  for  beginning,  if  not  for  com- 
pleting, a  vocational  reeducation. 

Vocational  education  for  disabled  soldiers  may  thus  be  a 
by-product  of  hospital  and  convalescent  care.  It  may  overlap 
and  coincide  with  functional  reeducation.  It  is  not,  however, 
in  this  complicated  overlapping  field  that  it  is  easiest  to  examine 
its  real  character  and  origins. 

The  Schools  at  Lyons 

The  characteristic  features  of  vocational  training  for  disabled 
soldiers  in  France  are  best  studied  in  the  great  variety  of  local 
schools,  voluntary,  municipal,  departmental,  or  national,  which 
have  sprung  up  in  many  places — in  cities,  in  villages,  in  the 
mountains,  and  by  the  seaside;  and  in  the  plans  for  apprentice- 
ship and  informal  training  which  are  encouraged  by  the  de- 
partmental committees,  each  on  its  own  plan  and  more  or  less 
in  accordance  with  local  traditions,  although  naturally  influenced 
by  the  central  administration.  Even  this  influence,  however,  is 
not  wholly  uniform,  since  some  schools  have  been  started  by  one 
Ministry  and  some  by  another,  and  the  state  has  apparently  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  even  in  deciding  in  which  Ministry  the 
Office  National  to  supervise  this  work  should  be  lodged. 

The  real  history  of  vocational  reeducation  of  cripples  of  the 
present  war  in  France  begins  with  the  publication  of  an  article 
by  Edouard  Herriot  in  the  Paris  Journal  of  November  23,  1914, 
on  the  vocational  reeducation  of  the  "grands  blesses."  The 
school,  however,  was  not  to  be  in  Paris,  where  M.  Herriot  was 
sitting  as  Senator  for  the  Department  of  the  Rhone,  but  in  his 
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own  Lyons,  where  he  was  Mayor.  One  week  after  his  discus- 
sion in  the  Journal  he  secured  favorable  action  from  his  munici- 
pal council  for  a  project  to  establish  a  school  in  which  soldiers 
so  disabled  as  to  be  incapable  of  resuming  their  former  employ- 
ment should  be  instructed  in  some  new  trade  compatible  with 
their  infirmities. 

The  story  of  the  Ecole  Joffre,  as  it  afterward  came  to  be 
called,  has  often  been  told:  by  M.  Herriot  himself  in  prefaces 
and  addresses;  by  Dr.  M.  Carle,  who  was  its  director  for  the 
first  few  months,  in  Les  Ecoles  Professionnelles  de  Blesses — ^a 
book  which  has  been  described  as  a  vdde  mecum  for  most  of 
those  who  have  established  similar  schools;  by  Gustave  Hirsch- 
feld,  Librarian  of  the  Senate,  who  became  director  of  the  second 
and  affiliated  Lyons  School,  located  in  the  suburb  of  Tourvi^le ; 
and  by  everyone  who  in  French  or  English  has  attempted  to 
give  an  account  of  work  for  disabled  soldiers  in  France.  The 
two  schools — the  Ecole  Joffre  in  the  rue  Rachais  and  the  Ecole 
de  Tourvielle  on  the  plateau  Point-du-Jour,  in  the  open  coimtry, 
on  the  Tourvielle  road,  are  still  quite  as  well  worth  studying 
as  any  others  in  France.  They  have  some  pupils  who  are  not 
yet  discharged,  through  arrangement  with  the  Service  de  Sante, 
and  there  are  subventions  from  the  Department  of  the  Rhone 
and  from  the  state  through  the  Office  National.  Essentially, 
however,  these  two  schools  are  municipal,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported mainly  by  the  city  and  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
money  and  enthusiastic  personal  service.  Prior  to  April  1, 
1917,  the  schools,  although  founded  by  the  mayor  and  quasi- 
official  in  character,  had  their  independent  budget.  Since  that 
date  they  have  been  strictly  municipal,  their  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements included  in  the  mtmicipal  budget  and  audited  by 
official  accotmtants. 

There  is  a  common  administrative  council  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  of  which  the  mayor  himself  is  president,  and  the  dean 
of  the  medical  school  and  a  manufacturer,  vice  presidents.  The 
seventeen  additional  members  include  manufacturers,  trade 
unionists,  physicians,  professors  and  men  in  public  life.     In  ac- 
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cordance  with  a  common  French  practice,  one  member  of  the 
administrative  coimcil  is  named  as  "administrateur  deleg^e"  to 
perform  some  of  the  executive  functions  which  in  America  usu- 
ally fall  either  upon  the  president  or  the  executive  secretary. 
Aside  from  the  council  and  its  officers  and  the  chief  medical 
officer,  who  likewise  has  responsibility  for  both  schools,  each 
has  its  own  organization.  The  Ecole  Joffre  has  had  at  its  head 
from  the  start  M.  Baseque,  and  the  Ecole  de  Tourvielle,  M. 
Hirschfeld.  The  former  was  associated  before  the  war  with 
the  technical  and  trade  schools  of  the  province  of  Hainaut,  in 
Belgium,  and  was  general  secretary  of  the  apprenticeship  school 
for  industrial  cripples  at  Charleroi.  This  pioneer  institution, 
founded  in  1908,  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  schools  for  war 
cripples  in  France,  both  through  the  ideas  which  it  had  already 
embodied  in  practice  and  through  the  teachers  which  it  furnished 
for  schools  like  the  Ecole  Joffre  and  the  school  at  Montpellier 
for  French  soldiers,  and  also  for  those  later  established  by  the 
Belgian  Government  for  its  own  soldiers,  who  because  of  the 
conditions  could  not  for  the  most  part  be  discharged  even  when 
permanently  disabled,  and  so  might  remain  in  military  service 
even  after  they  had  become  expert  in  their  new  trade. 

After  the  second  school  was  established,  instruction  in  the 
Ecole  Joffre  was  confined  mainly  to  commercial  subjects  and 
toy  making.  In  the  Ecole  de  Tourvielle  the  various  vocations 
which  have  become  familiar  in  schools  of  this  kind  everywhere 
are  fairly  represented:  cobbling,  tailoring,  cabinet  making,  fur 
making,  passementerie,  radio-telegraphy,  and  horticulture  being 
the  main  industries  taught. 

The  shoe  industry  includes  the  making  as  well  as  the  repair- 
ing of  shoes,  and  there  are  special  classes  for  the  making  of 
orthopedic  appliances  as  well  as  for  the  making  of  the  popular 
wooden-soled  galoches.  No  vocation  is  more  popular  among 
the  war  cripples  than  that  of  "cordonnier.**  Most  of  the  coun- 
tr)mien  who  have  lost  a  leg,  even  many  of  those  who  have  lost 
two — ^and  of  course  the  great  majority  of  all  are  from  the 
country — seize  on  the  cobbler's  trade  as  the  one  which  of  all 
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sedentary  occupations  will  be  most  likely  to  keep  them  in  their 
old  home,  at  least  in  the  neighboring  village.  They  can  establish 
themselves  in  this  vocation  with  a  very  modest  investment.  They 
will  be  their  own  masters.  They  can  easily  have  a  small  garden 
or  other  side  interest,  if  necessary.  It  is  practicable  to  earn  six 
or  eight  francs  a  day,  which  with  the  pension  will  suffice  for  a 
livelihood  under  the  inexpensive  conditions  of  life  in  the  country 
village.  Those  who  have  the  necessary  capital  and  initiative 
may  take  an  assistant  and  eventually  develop  a  small  local  shoe 
factory.  Those  who  are  less  ambitious  or  less  qualified  than 
the  average  may  take  positions  as  workmen  in  such  a  shop.  The 
war  has  decimated  the  ranks  of  cobblers,  as  of  other  village 
artisans,  and  the  supply  seems  not  likely  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
demand  in  the  near  future. 

The  director  of  the  shoe  shop  at  Tourvielle  has  organized 
it  with  reference  to  its  specific  task.  He  appreciates  that  he  is 
dealing  with  grown  men  and  not  with  boys;  that  they  are  not 
learning  their  first  trade,  but  are  being  reeducated  in  a  new 
one.  They  are  taught  to  make  a  new  shoe  before  repairing  an 
old  one.  And  this,  as  M.  Hirschfeld  points  out,  is  quite  logical. 
He  who  knows  the  anatomy  of  a  shoe  will  be  more  ready  to 
heal  its  wounds,  to  replace  a  sole  or  put  on  a  patch.  First, 
however,  the  apprentice  makes  his  knee  strap  and  his  leather 
hand  protector,  so  getting  used  to  sewing  and  shaping  leather. 
Then  he  makes  a  pair  of  slippers  which,  when  they  turn  out  to 
be  usable,  he  is  allowed  to  keep.  Then  he  makes  a  rough  shoe, 
and  later  one  of  finer  quality.  He  will  have  finished  his  first 
pair  of  shoes  within  a  month  after  his  arrival,  naturally  with 
more  or  less  assistance  from  the  instructor.  He  will  have  fin- 
ished his  course  in  eight  months  or  a  year,  with  the  prospect  of 
further  skill  to  -be  gained  from  actual  experience.  Before  he 
leaves  he  will  receive  some  finishing  touches  in  the  way  of 
suggestions  about  the  choice  of  goods,  the  development  of  a 
clientele,  and  other  useful  matters. 

The  school  has  found  a  ready  market  for  its  output,  and  so 
has  been  enabled  to  pay  the  pupils  for  their  work.    The  schools 
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themselves,  the  municipal  administration  of  Lyons,  the  govern- 
ment, various  war  agencies,  the  shoe  shops  of  the  city,  and  pri- 
vate customers  have  patronized  the  shoe  department.  Shipments 
have  been  made  to  the  provinces  and  to  Switzerland.  To  the 
end  of  May,  1917,  some  28,000  francs  had  been  paid  to  workers 
in  the  school.  At  that  time  sixty  had  finished  the  course,  of 
whom  twelve  took  further  instruction  in  the  special  course  in 
the  making  of  orthopedic  appliances,  twenty-one  remained  to 
work,  some  of  whom  were  only  awaiting  the  chance  to  return 
to  their  homes  in  the  invaded  territory,  and  twenty-seven  were 
successfully  established  on  their  own  accoimt.  Of  the  sixty, 
thirty-four  had  been  farmers  before  the  war,  four  had  been 
masons,  and  four  miners.  The  remainder  were  distributed  among 
sixteen  occupations.  Two  of  them  had  lost  both  legs,  one  both 
feet,  another  had  double  paralysis.  Forty-six  had  lost  one  leg, 
thirty-five  above  the  knee  and  eleven  below.  All  had  injuries 
which  affected  the  use  of  one  or  both  of  the  lower  limbs. 

The  candidates  for  the  tailor  shop,  like  those  for  the  shoe 
shop,  are  nearly  all  leg  cripples.  Like  the  would-be  cobblers, 
they  nearly  all  come  from  the  country.  Like  them  they  want  to 
return  and  find  a  place  among  their  old  neighbors.  They  are 
under  two  temporary  disadvantages.  The  course  is  a  longer 
one,  not  less  than  eighteen  months,  and  there  is  during  the 
war  less  demand  for  new  clothing  than  for  shoes  or  galoches. 
Those  who  leave  the  course  are  especially  urged  to  follow  the 
advice — ^which  is  given,  for  that  matter,  to  all — ^to  take  at  first 
a  position  with  an  employer,  there  to  await  better  days,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  gain  indispensable  experience  and  get  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  customers. 

The  first  exercises  in  the  tailor  shop  are  designed  to  teach 
the  use  of  the  thimble  and  the  needle,  to  limber  up  the  fingers, 
and  to  make  them  sensitive  to  the  various  stitches:  basting, 
felling,  back  stitching,  chain  stitching,  buttonholing,  etc.  Then 
the  apprentice  is  put  at  making  trousers  under  close  supervision. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  he  tries  his  hand  at  the  vest,  and 
after  four  or  five  months  at  the  coat,  and  then  other  garments. 
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such  as  overcoats.  A  full  year  is  required  to  become  proficient 
in  assembling  and  finishing.  The  instruction  is  finished  with 
lessons  in  trying  on  and  adjusting.  Tailors  who  have  only  one 
leg  find  no  specia]  difficulty  in  running  the  foot-power  sewing 
machines.  Those  who  have  artificial  legs  lay  them  aside  in  the 
shop  as  an  incumbrance. 

We  may  pass  over  the  other  classes  more  rapidly,  although 
each  has  its  special  interest.^ 

The  fur  shop  was  started  at  the  suggestion  of  some  local  fur 
merchants  who  wished  to  develop  French  workmen  to  replace 
those  whom  they  had  recruited  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  Wood- 
working and  carpentry  had  proved  in  general  too  severe  an 
occupation  for  cripples,  but  cabinet  making  offered  an  appropri- 
ate field.  To  lighten  the  labor  an  electric  ribbon  saw  and  "mold- 
ing top"  is  installed,  such  as  would  be  found  in  most  shops  in 
which  the  men  would  be  likely  to  be  engaged.  Fine  wardrobes, 
desks,  chests  and  tables,  requiring  delicate  and  patient  labor,  are 
specialties  of  the  cabinet  shop.  This  kind  of  work  gives  an 
opportunity  for  a  thorough  study  of  wood  and  a  development 
of  artistic  skill  and  taste.  Much  of  it  can  be  done  even  by  a 
one-armed  worker. 

The  course  in  wireless  telegraphy  was  created  in  response 
to  a  pressing  demand  from  the  army.  A  very  complete  installa- 
tion of  apparatus  was  made  and  good  results  were  promptly 
secured.  The  first  eighteen  men  to  receive  the  diploma  imme- 
diately engaged  in  military  service:  five  in  Morocco,  ten  at  the 
Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Doua,  and  three  in  seacoast  stations.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  their  previous  occupations.  The  first  was 
a  waiter,  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  the  right  wrist ;  the  second, 
only  nineteen  on  entering  the  service,  had  no  trade;  the  third, 
of  the  same  age,  amputated  at  the  thigh,  had  been  obliged  to 
give  up  his  occupation  as  a  dispatch  carrier.    The  others,  in  the 

1  While  the  writer  has  personally  visited  the  schools  in  Lyons,  as  well  as 
in  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  he  has  drawn  freely  on  the  excellent  account  of  the 
Tourvielle  school  by  M.  Hirschfeld,  which  is  embellished  with  attractive 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Frieda.  An  abridged  translation  has  been 
published  in  America  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men. 
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order  of  their  admission  to  the  course,  were:  bank  employe, 
farmer,  chauffeur,  waiter,  miner,  butcher  boy,  metallurgical 
worker,  pork  dealer,  sailor,  machine  operator,  clerk,  mason,  busi- 
ness agent,  driver,  farmer. 

According  to  the  terms  of  a  ministerial  decree,  the  infirmities 
which  are  compatible  with  service  as  a  wireless  operator  are: 
the  loss  of  one  eye,  if  the  other  is  in  good  condition;  the  loss 
of  hearing  in  one  ear,  if  that  of  the  other  is  perfect ;  the  loss  of 
one  leg,  provided  walking  is  feasible  and  remaining  in  an  up- 
right position  for  a  prolonged  period;  slight  ankylosis  of  one 
arm.  Under  present  conditions  there  is  immediate  employment 
at  good  wages  for  all  who  qualify  to  pass  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations. 

For  the  class  in  gardening  it  is  naturally  a  question  primarily 
of  special  apparatus,  since  for  the  majority  it  is  not  a  case,  as 
it  is  with  cobbling,  tailoring,  or  wireless,  of  learning  a  new  trade. 
It  is  rather  learning  how  to  perform  operations  already  familiar 
with  less  than  the  normal  supply  of  natural  limbs.  Still  the 
change  from  ordinary  farm  work  to  the  kind  of  horticulture 
or  gardening  that  the  disabled  man  will  find  moat  suitable  and 
profitable  involves  much  new  information,  and  the  course  extends 
normally  through  the  four  seasons  of  a  full  year.  A  special 
shoe  which  may  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the"  peg  leg  to  prevent 
sinking  into  the  ground,  and  a  ring,  or  ring  and  hook,  a  tool 
carrier  which  may  be  attached  on  occasion  to  spade,  fork  or 
plow  handle,  are  the  essentials  of  special  apparatus.  Implements 
have  been  devised  in  considerable  variety  and  one  may  see  re- 
markable exhibitions  of  what  may  be  done  with  them.  The 
serious  schools,  however,  are  more  concerned  with  the  general 
adoption  of  comparatively  simple,  reliable  appliances  than  with 
the  marvels  which  may  be  shown  in  an  exceptional  case  by  a 
combination  of  phenomenal  dexterity  in  the  performer  with  a 
complicated  and  expensive  apparatus.  At  Lyons  the  school  has 
gradually  developed  a  nursery,  a  series  of  fruit  orchards,  and 
flower  gardens  in  which  very  complete  courses  can  be  given; 
and  a  couple  of  Holland  cows  were  acquired,  partly  for  the  sake 
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of  the  milk,  but  also  to  permit  the  begmning  of  dairy  instruction. 

The  Ecole  de  Tourvielle  is  conducted  on  the  "intemat"  prin- 
ciple ;  that  is  to  say,  its  pupils  with  a  few  exceptions  live  in  the 
school,  where  they  receive  without  cost  their  lodging,  food, 
clothing,  and  instruction.  It  is  evidently,  therefore,  not  suflS- 
cient  to  teach  them  the  special  trade  for  which  they  are  regis- 
tered. In  1915  M.  Herriot  had  proclaimed  that  the  first  official 
to  be  named  in  a  school  for  disabled  must  be  a  "teacher."  In 
consequence,  there  has  been  teaching  for  all,  aside  from  their 
specialty,  in  French,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  science, 
and  hygiene,  and  a  weekly  review  of  the  military  events  based 
on  a  reading  of  the  daily  papers.  The  responsibility  of  the 
school  is  conceived  as  going  even  further.  Moral  health  is  not 
neglected.  The  regime  is  not  that  which  would  be  appropriate 
for  children,  though  there  may  always  be  some  who  need  almost 
juvenile  discipline.  Voluntary  observance  of  certain  rules  is  ex- 
pected. The  greatest  problem,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  that 
of  the  incorrigibly  intemperate,  and  these  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  send  away. 

The  rules  bear  the  appropriate  heading:  Be  Good  Comrades. 
The  first  section,  typical  of  the  spirit  of  all,  is  as  follows: 

It  would  be  to  show  oneself  a  bad  comrade  to  go  out  in  a  slovenly 
dress,  or  to  behave  badly  on  the  street,  or  to  be  impolite  to  passers-by,  or  to 
frequent  the  cabarets  too  assiduously.  For  in  acting  thus,  one  would  throw 
discredit  on  all  the  pupils  of  the  school.  You  are  all  deeply  concerned  that 
the  school  shall  keep  a  good  reputation. 

The  Various  Types  of  Schools 

The  school  at  Lyons  is  now  but  one  among  more  than  a 
hundred  in  France,  and  the  schools  are  but  a  part  of  what  has 
become  by  a  natural  but  by  no  means  symmetrical  development 
a  national  system  of  restoring  disabled  soldiers  to  their  rightful 
places  in  their  communities. 

Bordeaux,^  Montpellier,  Bayonne,  Pau  and  other  cities  have 

^  Although  the  Bordeaux  school  is  named  in  the  latest  bulletin  of  the 
Office  National  as  one  of  those   which,   like  Marseilles  and   Lyons,  have 
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followed  the  example  of  Lyons  in  founding  municipal  schools, 
with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the  department  in  which  they 
are  located,  and  eventually  with  financial  subsidies  from  the 
state.  The  Ministry  'of  Commerce  and  Industry,  through  its 
department  of  technical  instruction,  early  entered  the  field,  and 
by  June  of  1917  was  carrying  on  fifteen  schools  in  Angers, 
Marseilles,  Qermont-Ferrand,  and  other  important  centers. 
Among  these  is  the  watch-making  school  at  Cluses  in  the  Haute 
Savoie,  in  which  mechanics  and  electricity  as  well  as  watch- 
making and  repairing  are  taught  in  a  three-year  course.  In 
many  of  the  municipal  and  departmental  eflForts  the  local  tech- 
nical inspectors  and  instructors  play  an  important  part,  even 
though  the  school  is  not  nominally  conducted  by  the  ministry 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  created  four  national  schools 
of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  thirteen  practical  farm  schools, 
nine  special  schools  (sheep  raising,  dairying,  fruit  orchards,  avi- 
culture, farm  mechanics,  etc. ) .  A  large  number  of  other  schools, 
some  of  them  departmental,  give  instruction  in  agriculture. 

The  Ministry  of  Armament  has  its  own  school  for  disabled 
soldiers  in  its  works  at  Lyons,  and  exercises  an  oversight  over 
the  apprenticeship  of  discharged  soldiers  employed  in  mtmition 
factories. 

The  Service  de  Sante  has  created  schools  for  vocational  re- 
education in  its  chief  centers  for  artificial  appliances  in  six  cities. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  under  its  direct  control  the 
National  Institute  at  St.  Maurice,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  makes  grants  to  a  large  number  of  schools.^ 

The  Departmental  General  Councils  have  taken  the  initiative 

been  created  on  the  initiative  of  municipalities,  the  general  report  presented 
by  its  Director,  Dr.  Gourdon,  at  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  of  1917  describes 
it  as  having  been  created  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  with  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  municipality  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bordeaux 
and  that  of  the  Conseil  General  of  the  Giro.nde.  It  is  a  training  school  for 
teachers  for  other  centers  and  places  emphasis  on  the  scientific  study  of  dis« 
abilities  and  means  of  overcoming  them  most  thoroughly  by  appropriate 
appliance,  education  of  stump,  and  spiecial  training  for  the  sound  organs  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  sustained. 

"^  In  1916  the  sum  of  1,986,000  francs  was  given  to  60  schools. 
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in  creating  certain  schools,  among  them  the  excellent  one  at 
Delivrande,  near  Caen. 

Finally,  in  several  instances  particular  trades  and  voluntary 
associations  have  proceeded  to  found  schools,  or  apprenticeship 
schemes,  without  waiting  for  official  action  of  any  kind. 

The  result  is  what  we  see  in  France:  an  amazing  richness  of 
experiment,  a  spontaneous  flowering  and  fruitage  of  genuine 
interest  in  the  returning  soldiers — something  done  for  them 
everywhere,  but  not  everywhere  the  same  thing,  and  not  neces- 
sarily the  right  thing  at  any  particular  place.  It  exhibits  no 
formal  perfection,  no  mechanical  symmetry.  No  one  profession 
— ^neither  doctors  nor  vocational  experts — ^have  had  it  their  own 
way.  The  surgeons  of  the  army  have  full  control  before  dis- 
charge, if  they  are  in  position  to  exercise  it.  But  there  they 
stop,  except  as  they  are  brought  in  again  in  connection  with 
some  particular  plan.  The  central  administration  is  very  power- 
ful in  France,  but  it  has  not  attempted  to  force  this  work  into 
a  imiform  mold. 

National  Supervision  and  Legislation 

Parliament  felt  the  necessity  of  legislating,  but  it  exhibited 
remarkable  forbearance  in  the  scope  of  its  legislation,  merely 
providing,  by  the  law  of  January  2,  1918,  that  every  soldier  and 
sailor  disabled  as  a  result  of  wounds  received,  or  illness  con- 
tracted or  aggravated  during  the  present  war,  shall  have  a  right 
to  attend  a  vocational  reeducational  school  with  a  view  to  his 
readaptation  to  work,  his  vocational  training  and  placement; 
that  the  "Office  National  des  Mutiles  et  Reformes  de  la  Guerre," 
in  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  shall  be  the  organ  for  coordinating 
the  agencies  engaged  in  this  work;  that  departmental  or  loc^l 
committees  shall  be  created  in  each  department,  which  may  be 
subsidized  by  the  state;  and  that  the  separation  allowance  shall 
be  continued  to  the  family  if  the  soldier  is  not  receiving  his 
pension,  or  the  difference  between  the  pension  and  the  allow^ance 
if  he  is  receiving  a  pension  less  than  the  allowance. 

This  law  merely  sanctions  the  existing  situation  and  provides 
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increased  financial  resources  to  the  state,  departmental,  munici- 
pal, or  voluntary  schools  already  existing  or  thereafter  to  be 
founded  and  to  local  or  departmental  committees  already  at 
work  or  to  be  formed.  The  law  was  nevertheless  a  great  step  in 
advance.^  Additional  resources  w-ere  needed,  and  such  coordi- 
nation as  a  national  office  of  an  advisory  character  could  secure 
was  also  needed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  had  included  in  the  general  pension  law  a  plan  for 
encouraging  apprenticeship.  Two  laws  had  been  passed  in  1916 
affecting  the  position  of  veterans:  one  of  April  17,  giving  them 
a  prior  claim  to  a  large  number  of  minor  positions  in  the  civil 
service  and  also  in  private  establishments  enjoying  public  fran- 
chise; the  other  of  November  25,  creating  a  special  insurance 
fund  to  meet  any  compensation  claims  for  industrial  accidents 
to  disabled  men. 

The  Office  National,  whose  function  was  defined  by  the  law 
of  January  2,  1918,  had  been  in  existence  for  two  years.  It  was 
an  interministerial  bureau  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
Ministries  of  Labor,  War,  and  Interior.  This  bureau  had  con- 
cerned itself  especially  with  the  placement  of  disabled  men, 
through  special  efforts  of  agencies  interested  in  them  and  through 
the  regular  public  employment  exchanges;  in  vocational  train- 
ing in  the  schools  and  otherwise ;  in  the  establishment  of  depart- 

1  On  November  23,  1914,  M.  Pierre  Rameil  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Cham- 
ber, requiring  all  pensioners  "capable  of  exercising  a  new  vocation"  to  take 
a  course  of  at  least  six  months  in  a  vocational  school.  The  Commission 
d' Assurance  et  de  Prevoyance  Sociale,  to  which  the  bill  was  referred,  re- 
ported instead  a  bill  creating  an  "Office  National"  to  coordinate  efforts 
for  the  reeducation  of  the  disabled,  and  giving  to  all  whose  disabilities 
prevented  them  from  resuming  their  former  occupation  the  right  to  a  voca- 
tional course.  Thus  the  obligation — exactly  as  was  done  in  America — was 
transferred  from  the  disabled  soldier  to  the  state:  i.e.,  instead  of  an  obli- 
gation to  take  a  course,  it  became  one  to  give  the  reeducation  to  those 
who  ask  for  it. 

The  bill,  after  a  change  lodging  the  Office  National  in  the  Labor  Min- 
istry, where  the  work  in  fact  had  already  begun,  instead  of  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  passed  the  Chamber  and  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was 
referred  to  the  Commission  de  TArmee.  Senator  Paul  Strauss,  on  behalf  of 
the  commission,  made  a  searching  and  comprehensive  report,  on  July  4, 
1916,  sketching  the  history  of  professional  reeducation  in  France,  and  thor- 
oughly revising  the  text  of  the  bill,  although  retaining  substantially  its  main 
provisions.  This  draft,  somewhat  modified  by  the  Senate,  was  accepted  by 
the  Chamber,  and  became  law  on  January  2,  1918.  The  Strauss  reoort  is 
one  of  the  important  sources  of  information  on  the  subject. 
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mental  committees;  and  in  general  educational  propaganda, 
especially  through  an  Inter- Allied  Conference  held  in  Paris  in 
1917  and  in  London  in  19i8,  which  has  now  been  organized  on 
an  independent  basis  under  a  permanent  inter-allied  committee 
with  its  own  official  organ  known  as  La  Revue  Interalliee  pour 
VEtude  des  Questions  Interessant  les  MutUSs  de  la  Guerre. 

Statistics  of  Schools 

The  Office  National  obtained  definite  information  from  52 
schools  of  all  kinds  in  1915,  although  some  of  them  did  not 
begin  actual  work  until  the  following  year.  For  1916,  official 
reports  were  obtained  from  71  schools^nd  for  1917  from  160. 
Some  of  these,  however,  were  still  in  process  of  organization  and 
statistical  information  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  covered 
only  103  schools.  The  total  administrative  and  teaching  per- 
sonnel of  these  schools  amounted  to  1,200,  of  whom  900  were 
instructors.  The  schools  had  accommodations  for  ten  thousand 
pupils,  of  whom  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  would  attend  day 
classes  only,  while  7,240  could  be  received  as  boarders.  The 
actual  number  in  attendance  on  June  30,  1917,  was  about  5,700, 
or  57  per  cent  of  the  possible  maximum — considerably  less  in 
fact  than  could  have  been  received  as  boarding  pupils.  The 
number  in  attendance,  however,  on  June  30,  1917,  which  was 
5,618,  shows  an  increase  of  58  per  cent  over  the  number  on  the 
same  date  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  next  twelve  months 
the  actual  increase  in  numbers  was  not  less,  although  the  ratio 
of  increase  was  reduced. 

Only  37  per  cent  of  those  who  left  the  schools  during  the  year 
had  completed  a  prescribed  course  of  instruction.  In  six  princi- 
pal centers  of  reeducation  the  proportion  rose  to  69  per  cent; 
and  if  these  six  be  omitted  the  remaining  96  schools  from  which 
information  was  obtained  as  to  this  point  could  show  only  about 
20  per  cent  who  completed  their  course  before  leaving.  The 
average  stay  in  all  the  schools  was  about  three  months.  If  all 
had  remained  until  the  end  of  their  course,  it  is  calculated  that 
this  average  would  be  increased  to  four  months.    Evidently  this 
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calculation  includes  many  brief  courses,  as  the  principal  trades 
seriously  taught  in  the  best  schools  require  from  six  to  twelve 
months.  Taking  the  results  as  given  by  the  Office  National,  it 
is  evident  that  on  a  basis  of  courses  of  four  months,  the  existing 
schools  with  accommodations  for  10,000  could  train  30,000 
disabled  men  in  a  year,  provided  demands  were  uniformly  dis- 
tributed so  that  all  the  schools  could  be  constantly  working  at 
their  maximum  capacity.  From  the  data  given  by  the  schools 
in  response  to  another  inquiry,  it  appears  that  by  the  end  of 
1917  there  had  actually  been  sent  out  from  all  of  them,  with 
either  a  complete  or  a  partial  reeducation,  about  20,000. 

Altogether  more  than  one  hundred  distinct  subjects,  industrial, 
commercial,  or  agricultural,  have  been  taught  in  these  classes. 
Some  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  however,  are  found  in  the 
classes  which  teach  seven  favorite  subjects.  In  the  order  of 
their  popularity  these  are  shoemaking  and  cobbling,  agriculture 
with  motor-mechanics,  accounting,  mechanics,  tailoring,  basket 
making,  brush  making.  If  general  elementary  education  be  in- 
cluded as  a  separate  branch,  it  would  come  third  in  the  above 
list  and  the  proportion  of  choices  for  the  eight  subjects  would 
be  60  per  cent.  Among  other  subjects  which  attract  a  consid- 
erable.  number  of  candidates  in  order  of  their  popularity  are 
saddlery,  chair  making,  stenography  and  other  office  work,  horti- 
culture, cabinet  making,  industrial  drawing,  watch  making,  tin 
smithing,  metal  and  wood  turning,  binding,  etc.  Grouping  the 
subjects  taught  into  the  three  usual  grand  divisions  it  appears 
that  among  those  who  were  studying  in  the  reeducational  schools 
on  June  30,  1917,  about  13  per  cent  were  preparing  for  agri- 
culture, 24  per  cent  for  commerce  and  the  liberal  professions 
and  61  per  cent  for  industrial  trades  and  transportation.  Leav- 
ing out  of  account  the  courses  in  general  elementary  education, 
the  proportion  destined  for  transportation  and  industry  rises  to 
69  per  cent. 

On  the  whole  the  schools  have  placed  about  37J4  per  cent  of 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  their  courses,  i.e.,  7,500  of  20,000. 

The  financial  statements  in  the  report*  of  the  Office  National 
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for  1917  are  for  the  calendar  year  1916  and  include  only  76 
schools.  They  give,  however,  a  sufficiently  correct  impression  of 
the  ordinary  sources  of  income  and  ordinary  disbursements  for 
the  period  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  January  2,  1918. 

RECEIPTS 

Francs 

Donations  3,142.738.16 

Reimbursement  by  beneficiaries  285,066.65 

Sale  of  products  823,510.31 

Subventions  by  the  state   1,755,48975 

Subventions  by  the  Department  or  Commune 727^60.81 

Other  receipts   231,217.51 

Total 6,965,283.19 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Administration   352,224.87 

Salaries  and  wages 708,427.62 

Living  expenses,  etc 2,125,425.07 

Purchase  of  implements  829,564.40 

Purchase  of  materials 836,509.49 

Other  disbursements  *  722,68121 

Total 5,574,832.66 

*This  includes  building  construction,  wages  or  gratuities  to  pupils  and 
payments  to  them  from  the  sale  of  products,  insurance  against  accidents, 
relief  allowances,  etc. 

The  Office  National  is  concerned  not  only  with  education 
and  the  placement  of  the  reeducated;  but  also  with  placement 
in  general,  whether  with  or  without  preliminary  reeducation. 
Tabulation  has  been  made  of  over  17,000  disabled  men  placed 
through  employment  exchanges  or  other  reporting  agencies,  the 
results  of  which  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  1917.  Omitting  2,000 
blind,  who  are  considered  separately,  the  15,293  disabled  soldiers 
thus  placed  or  candidates  for  placement  were  distributed  as  in- 
dicated in  the  following  table.  The  first  column  indicates  the 
number  in  each  group  of  callings  according  to  their  new  choice ; 
the  second  the  number  in  each  group  who  are  at  present  taking 
an  apprenticeship  or  reeducation  in  their  new  trade.  The  third 
column  shows  the  distribution  of  the  same  15,293  according  to 
their  former  calling.  It  may  be  noticed  that  only  four  per  cent 
were  without  a  declared  occupation  before  the  war.    The  fourth 
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column  shows  how  many  remain  after  their  injury  in  the  same 
group  to  which  they  previously  belonged. 

Number  taking  Remaining 

Occupational  Groups  New       Reeducation  or       Before         In  Same 

Choice     Apprenticeship    the  War  Group 

No  occupation 1  ...  139  1 

Fishing  and  agriculture 876  193  2,675  684 

Mines  and  quarries 98  7  533  65 

Industry  5,850  1.982  6,064  3,140 

Transportation*  2,989  196  1,629  682 

Commerce  1,196  165  2,177  492 

Liberal  professions   2,427  569  978  590 

Personal  and  domestic 752  43  216  34 

Public  service  t 655  180  400  48 

Occupation  pot  stated 449  281  482  12 

Total 15^3  3,616         15^3  5,748 

*  Manutention,  transport. 
t  Including  the  army. 

In  all  38  per  cent  remain  in  the  occupation  group  in  which 
they  belonged  before  the  war.  The  various  groups  offer  in 
this  respect,  however,  sharp  contrasts.  Of  those  who  were  miners 
only  13  per  cent  remain  miners;  of  those  in  domestic  service, 
17  per  cent;  in  commerce,  23  per  cent;  in  agriculture,  26  per 
cent;  in  transportation,  43  per  cent;  in  industry,  52  per  cent; 
and  in  the  liberal  professions,  66  per  cent.  Generalizing  more 
roughly,  we  may  say  that  agricultural  and  extractive  industries 
keep  one- fourth  of  their  invalids;  industry  a  little  over  half; 
and  the  liberal  professions  two-thirds. 

These  figures  may  not  be  taken  too  confidently,  for  they 
relate  only  to  men  who  have  sought  help  in  finding  employment. 
Among  those  who  have  readjusted  themselves  without  assistance 
the  proportion  who  have  gone  back  to  their  former  occupations 
would  undoubtedly  be  much  greater  in  every  occupational  group. 
Especially  misleading  is  the  impression  that  three-fourths  of  the 
agriculturists  have  abandoned  the  fields.  What  these  figures 
mean  is  rather  that  many  have  taken  this  occasion  to  learn  a 
trade  which  they  will  practice  in  addition  to  cultivating  their 
plot  of  ground.  The  small  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  public 
service  remaining  in  the  same  group  is  explained  when  we  reflect 
that  many  of  these  men  were  soldiers,  and  that  they  are  now 
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unfit  for  military  service.  To  satisfy  the  poignant  desire  to 
know  to  what  extent  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  resume  their 
former  occupations,  we  shall  have  to  await  figures  that  include 
the  facts  about  men  who  have  gone  back  to  work  without  the 
intervention  of  an  employment  agency  or  other  institution. 

The  more  serious  the  injury,  the  more  likely  is  a  change  of 
occupation  from  agriculture,  the  more  likely  a  change  to  industry 
or  a  clerical  or  professional  calling.  The  loss  of  an  eye  does 
not  prevent  a  farmer  from  remaining  on  the  farm,  but  the  loss 
of  a  leg  or  serious  lameness  strongly  impels  the  victim  away 
from  any  occupation  like  farming,  quarrying,  transportation,  or 
commerce,  and  toward  some  trade  which  can  be  carried  on 
without  much  walking.  These  exceedingly  probable  generaliza- 
tions are  confirmed  by  the  table  quoted  above.  One  striking 
way  of  showing  the  result  of  the  shifting  among  the  15,000 
men  is  to  point  out  that  before  the  war  agriculture  claimed  18 
per  cent  of  them ;  after  their  injury  six  per  cent ;  thus  losing  two- 
thirds  of  its  proportion.  Industry  and  transportation,  with  a 
large  majority  before  the  war,  held  their  own,  slightly  increasing 
their  share.  Commerce  and  domestic  service  lost  slightly,  while 
public  service  and  the  liberal  professions,  claiming  only  nine  per 
cent  before  the  war,  more  than  doubled,  increasing  to  21  per 
cent  as  a  result  of  the  redistribution. 

The  statistics  concerning  the  blind  are  of  interest,  but  as 
more  than  one-half  (1,000  out  of  1,981)  were  as  yet  without 
a  decision  as  to  their  new  occupation  they  must  of  course  be 
taken  with  reserve.  The  proportion  of  those  who  before  the 
war  were  in  agricultural  occupations  and  who  can  not  return  to 
them  is  much  larger  than  with  men  of  other  infirmities.  The 
industrial  group,  including  transportation,  claims  746  as  against 
688  before  the  war.  All  other  groups  show  a  falling  off,  and 
in  industry  the  actual  occupation  is  of  course  usually  different 
from  the  former  one.  Of  those  who  have  chosen  a  new  occupa- 
tion, 495  are  making  brushes,  116  chair  seats,  and  41  baskets. 
There  are  56  masseurs,  39  stenographers  or  typists,  17  piano 
tuners,  and  16  cobblers.  Forty-one  describe  themselves  as  farmers 
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or  farm  laborers.  The  others  are  distributed  among  twenty- 
three  occupations,  including  those  of  cabinet  maker,  cooper, 
bookbinder,  telephone  operator. 

Blinded  soldiers  are  the  object  of  a  special  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  nation.  Special  agencies  have  been  formed 
to  aid  them,  and  others  which  existed  before  the  war  to  aid  the 
blind  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  special  needs  of  soldiers 
who  have  lost  their  sight.  A  conference  of  eighteen  of  these 
agencies  was  created,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Office  Na- 
tional in  March,  1917,  to  promote  their  common  purposes, 
which  were  defined  to  be  (1)  vocational  reeducation,  (2)  place- 
ment and  (3)  relief  to  the  blind.  This  conference,  through  four 
of  its  constituent  members — Les  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles, 
L* Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  Le  Phare  de  France,  and  Le 
Foyer  du  Soldat  Aveugle — undertook  with  temporary  American 
support  to  care  for  the  blind  soldiers  whose  homes  were  in  the 
invaded  region  or  in  bombarded  places. 

Departmental  Committees 

The  most  important  local  administrative  official  in  France  is 
the  departmental  prefet  He  embodies  for  all  public  service 
the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  central  government.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  responsible  to  him, 
the  prSfet  yet  represents  in  many  respects  any  ministry  which 
has  occasion  to  come  into  direct  relation  with  the  local  communi- 
ties. He  has  to  do  with  schools,  with  roads,  with  the  military 
census.  Naturally  therefore  the  prefet  has  to  do  with  the  pen- 
sioning, relief,  education  and  placement  of  disabled  soldiers.  If 
we  wish  to  know  what  is  really  happening  to  disabled  soldiers 
after  their  discharge,  as  distinct  from  what  enthusiastic"  advo- 
cates of  particular  plans  would  like  to  have  happen,  we  shall  do 
well  to  turn  to  the  reports  of  the  prSfets  from  the  several  depart- 
ments. Their  official  relation  to  the  problem  is  manifold,  arising 
from  departmental  subventions  to  local  schools,  or  from  action 
by  the  Conseils  Generaux,  or  from  the  routine  work  of  the 
Assistance  Publique,  or  otherwise. 
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On  their  own  initiative  or  at  the  request  of  the  Office  Na- 
tional many  prefets  had  appointed  special  committees  to  pro- 
mote the  vocational  education  and  placement  of  disabled  men  on 
their  return  from  the  army,  and  as  has  already  been  explained, 
the  law  of  January  2,  1918,  recognized  and  continued  these 
committees,  and  authorized  the  appropriation  of  state  funds  for 
their  work.  These  committees  are  sometimes  purely  bureau- 
cratic. In  Ariege,  for  example,  the  prefet  describes  the  commit- 
tee as  composed  of  labor  inspectors,  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
mental labor  exchange,  a  delegate  appointed  by  the  general 
commanding  the  division,  the  military  quartermaster,  members 
of  the  Service  de  Sante,  representatives  of  the  technical  agri- 
cultural service,  of  the  public  instruction  service,  of  the  medical 
corps,  etc.,  working  under  the  presidency  of  the  prefet  to  enable 
the  invalids  of  the  war  to  resume  their  place  in  the  active  life 
of  the  community  under  conditions  most  advantageous  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  general  well  being. 

This  particular  committee,  however,  finds  that  the  results 
obtained  are  not  proportionate  to  the  efforts  put  forth.  Among 
six  hundred  disabled  discharged  soldiers  in  the  Department  of 
Ariege  exactly  nine  thus  far  had  expressed  any  desire  to  practice 
a  trade  and  had  been  placed  in  a  school  to  be  reeducated.  All  the 
others,  except  those  who  were  independent  farm  owners,  were 
content  to  live  on  their  pensions  or  demanded  from  the  govern- 
ment the  right  to  run  a  tobacconist  shop,  or  be  appointed  a 
revenue  collector,  postman,  or  forest  guard.  "These  candidates 
obstinately  believe,"  says  the  report,  "that  the  state  owes  them 
everything  without  having  the  right  to  exact  the  least  effort 
from  them,  and  they  will  not  be  convinced  of  the  large  dispro- 
portion between  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  reserved  em- 
ployments and  the  places  available." 

The  positions  named — forest  guards  (sedentary),  tax  re- 
ceivers, and  postmen — ^are  among  those  in  which  the  demand 
from  disabled  veterans  far  exceeds  the  supply.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  long  list  of  reserved  occupations,  requiring,  it  is  true, 
higher  educational  or  technical  qualifications,  in  which  thus  far 
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the  number  of  vacancies  far  exceeds  the  demand.  It  may  be 
that  the  fact  that  Ariege  is  an  agricultural  department,  and 
offers  no  reeducation  except  in  agriculture,  explains  in  part  the 
tmfortunate  lack  of  response  to  the  efforts  of  the  committee. 
Especially  pathetic  is  the  complaint  of  the  prcfet  that  on  bring- 
ing together  in  each  canton  the  discharged  disabled  soldiers  at 
the  mayor's  office  and  setting  before  them  in  a  familiar  talk 
the  whole  system  of  reeducation  and  free  placement  devised  for 
their  benefit,  commenting  on  the  published  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  and  trying  to  be  as  clear  and  as  persuasive  as  possible, 
he  was  listened  to  attentively  but  his  advice  was  not  followed. 

Quite  different  in  tone  is  the  report  from  the  Loiret,  where 
the  Orleans  Association  carries  on  a  school  through  which  403 
were  placed  in  positions  in  1916  and  1917;  and  from  Mayenne, 
where  the  departmental  association  established  a  serious  collab- 
oration with  the  important  industries  for  apprenticeship  and 
employment,  by  which  179  were  definitely  placed  in  positions 
between  July,  1915,  and  December,  1917. 

In  another  department — the  Saone-et-Loire — ^an  association 
has  gone  so  far  in  its  desire  to  place  or  keep  disabled  farmers 
on  the  land,  as  to  make  allowances  to  meet  the  rental  of  land, 
as  well  as  to  cover  the  purchase  of  animals  and  implements. 
Allowances  have  been  made  for  the  same  purposes  to  disabled 
farm  laborers,  supplementing  their  regular  wages.  In  the  Sarthe 
a  different  plan  has  been  tried,  involving  loans  to  a  maximum 
sum  of  3,000  francs  for  a  term  of  five  years  at  four  per  cent 
interest.  There  is  no  interest,  however,  the  first  year  and  the 
full  amount  of  interest  and  insurance  is  not  paid  by  the  borrower 
until  the  last  year.  The  same  committee  has  another  plan  for 
enabling  disabled  men  to  become  owners  of  small  properties. 
For  this  purpose  8,000  francs  may  be  loaned  for  fifteen  years. 
In  the  first  third  of  the  period  the  borrower  pays  no  interest. 

These  instances  are  cited  only  as  indications  of  the  diversity 
of  program  and  freedom  of  initiative  among  the  departmental 
and  local,  committees.  The  Office  National  makes  some  at- 
tempt to  standardize  their  work  by  calling  attention  to  plans 
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which  might  be  adopted  generally,  but  they  cherish  their  autono- 
my and  set  great  store  by  their  knowledge  of  local  character  and 
conditions.  Like  the  schools,  the  departmental  committees  pre- 
fer to  be  unlike  one  another,  and  to  remain  in  harmony  for 
better  or  worse  with  that  particular  region  of  France  in  which 
they  have  sprung  up,  discovering  in  their  own  way  the  needs 
of  their  returning  fellow  countrymen  and  responding  as  they 
deem  best  to  those  needs,  tmless  by  chance  some  one  else  has 
done  it  before  them  or  unless  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  the 
cripples  will  get  on  without  any  special  help. 


CHAPTER    VII 

Germany  and  Austria^ 

The  Central  Powers  were  better  prepared  at  the  start  to  care 
for  their  disabled  men  than  were  the  Allies,  just  as  they  were 
better  prepared  to  wage  war.  Both  Germany  and  Austria 
already  had  in  operation  pension  systems  which,  especially  that 
of  Germany,  have  been  only  slightly  modified  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  situation.  In  Germany,  furthermore,  there 
had  been  a  marked  development  of  institutions  for  the  care  and 
education  of  crippled  children  during  the  preceding  decade,  and 
there  existed  a  national  organization  for  the  care  of  cripples, 
which  was  ready  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  program  and 
principles  of  action,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  an  agency  through 
which  available  resources  could  be  promptly  utilized. 

Pensions  for  Disability^ 

The  German  system  of  pensions  rests  on  what  an  admiring 
Swedish  visitor  last  summer  called  "the  broad  and  solid  founda- 
tion assured  by  the  laws  of  May  31,  1906,"  one  of  which  pro- 
vided for  officers,  the  other  for  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  of  the  army,  navy,  and  colonial  forces,  and  a  third  law 
of  May  17,  1907,  concerning  survivors  of  men  and  officers  who 
die  in  service.    An  amendment  of  June  29,  1912,  had  provided 

^  It  is  especially  important  to  remember  that  this  chapter  refers  through- 
out to  the  system  which  was  in  existence  in  the  summer  of  1918. 

^  For  information  on  this  subject  we  are  especially  indebted  to  Publication 
No.  28  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Major  S.  Herbert  Wolfe;  and  to  the  special  report  of  the  Commission 
Extraparlementaire,  prepared  by  M.  Edouard  Fuster,  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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for  aeronauts,  and  in  1913  some  of  the  figures  applying  to  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  had  been  increased. 

The  changes  in  these  basic  laws  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war,  though  few,  contain  several  interesting  provisions. 
On  August  4,  1914,  war  pensions  were  established  for  certain 
officials  of  the  civil  administration  and  their  dependents.  By  the 
law  of  July  11,  1916,  it  was  made  possible  for  a  man  in  receipt 
of  a  pension  to  capitalize  his  annuity,  under  certain  conditions. 
In  1917,  a  decree  of  the  Prussian  War  Ministry,  dated  June  15, 
announced  that  "supplementary  allowances,"  which  would  take 
into  consideration  former  earnings  and  not  merely  military  rank, 
were  to  be  provided  out  of  a  special  fund  set  apart  by  the  Im- 
perial Government.  This  measure  applies  to  men  who  had 
before  the  war  a  definite  income  from  work,  or  a  prospect  of 
such  an  income,  and  have  lost  at  least  one-fourth  of  it  as  a 
result  of  their  injuries;  their  impairment  must  amount  to  33% 
per  cent  or  more,  they  must  have  made  all  possible  efforts  to 
be  self-supporting,  and  their  present  income,  including  all  allow- 
ances and  pensions,  must  be  less  than  5,000  marks,  as  well  as 
less  than  three-fourths  of  what  it  was  before  the  war.  In  such 
cases  the  supplementary  allowance  may  reach  40  to  50  marks 
per  month.  It  is  granted  for  only  six  months'  at  a  time,  and  is 
then  reviewed  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions.^ 

Considered  as  a  whole.  Professor  Fuster  comments  on  the 
German  system  of  pensions: 

Cette  legislation  correspond  bien  a  la  conception  que  TAllemagne  s*est  faite 
de  Tarmee:  armee  de  metier,  essentiellement,  ou  il  importe  que  les  officiers 
aient  un  regime  distinct  et  priviiegie,  ou  il  importe  aussi  que  des  garanties 
soient  offertes  aux  subalternes  rengages,  aux  sous-officiers  de  metier  qui,  a 
la  fois,  constituent  Tossature  de  Tarmee  et  doivent  ensuite  foumir  a  TEtat, 
dans  un  grand  nombre  d'emplois  civils,  d6s  cadres  assurant  Tordre  public. 

The  amount  of  the  disability  pensions  is  based  on  rank,  extent 
of  injury,  length  of  service  (in  the  case  of  officers  who  have 

*  An  account  of  this  law  is  contained  in  Miss  Underbill's  description  of  the 
German  system,  Publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  Series  I,  No.  13. 
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served  at  least  ten  years),  and  salary.  Salary  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pay  attaching  to  the  grade,  certain  "pensionable" 
sums  received  according  to  the  budget:  such  as  good  conduct  pay 
for  soldiers  and  sailors ;  bonuses  for  sea  voyages  or  for  special- 
ized skill,  in  the  case  of  reenlisted  sailors;  and  in  the  case  of 
officers,  whether  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  their  "service  allow- 
ance," allowance  for  lodging  and  servant,  "table  money,"  and 
hospital  fee. 

The  minimum  pension  for  total  disability  for  a  private  is  540 
marks ;  for  a  sergeant  major  or  a  mate,  the  highest  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  900  marks.  Commissioned  officers  re- 
ceive one-third  of  their  "pensionable"  salary,  with  an  increase 
of  1%  per  cent  for  each  year  of  service  in  excess  of  ten,  up  to 
a  total  of  75  per  cent  of  their  salary. 

For  partial  disability  a  percentage  of  the  amount  which  would 
be  due  for  total  disability  is  given,  according  to  the  estimated 
loss  of  earning  power,  as  determined  by  special  military  medical 
authorities.  Twenty  degrees  of  partial  incapacity  are  recognized: 
10  per  cent,  15,  20,  and  so  on,  up  to  95,  with  33%  and  66%  per 
cent  interpolated,  no  doubt  for  the  convenience  o3f  the  officials 
who  make  the  award. 

In  addition  to  the  disability  pension,  there  are  several  other 
forms  of  financial  compensation  for  injury,  applicable  both 
to  men  and  to  officers.  The  administration  of  all  these  awards 
is  vested  in  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the  Imperial  Navy 
Office. 

(1)  A  "mutilation  bonus"  is  given  for  the  loss,  or  serious 
disturbance  in  the  functioning,  of  a  foot,  a  leg,  a  hand,  an  arm, 
speech,  hearing,  or  sight,  or  such  injury  to  health  that  nursing 
is  needed.  The  amount  for  one  member  is  324  marks  for  a 
private,  900  marks  for  a  commissioned  officer.  For  loss  of  both 
eyes,  both  arms,  both  legs,  it  is  doubled,  and  for  multiple  injuries 
(within  the  specified  range)  it  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
injuries.  The  unit  amount  may  be  doubled  also  if  the  benefici- 
ary is  confined  to  bed  or  suffers  from  a  mental  disorder. 

(2)  A  "war  bonus,"  an  "aviation  bonus,"  an  "accessory  pen- 
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sion"  for  shipwreck  or  foreign  climate,  and  a  "tropics  bonus" 
are  also  provided. 

The  war  bonus  is  given  to  persons  who  are  entitled  to  a  pension 
on  account  of  an  injury  received  in  war.  The  aviation  bonus 
is  the  same  thing,  for  those  injured  in  aviation  service.  The 
accessory  pension  for  foreign  climate  or  shipwreck  is  applicable 
to  members  of  the  navy  and  of  the  colonial  forces.  No  two  of 
these  awards  may  be  granted  simultaneously.  The  amount  of 
all  three  is  the  same:  180  marks  for  a  private;  720  to  1,200 
marks  for  commissioned  officers. 

A  Tropics  bonus  is  granted  to  members  of  the  colonial  forces 
who  have  been  disabled  on  account  of  the  climate  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed  or  as  a  result  of  the  peculiar  perils  of  the 
colonial  service.  This  bonus  is  from  two  to  four  times  as  high 
for  commissioned  officers  as  it  is  for  men.  It  may  not  be  granted 
at  the  same  time  as  any  of  the  three  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

(3)  An  "old-age  bonus"  is  given  to  men  who  receive  the  war 
bonus  or  the  aviation  bonus  if  they  are  over  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  or  if,  although  under  that  age,  they  are  completely  unfit 
for  work,  provided  their  total  income  is  less  than  3,000  marks 
a  year  for  ah  officer  or  600  marks  for  a  non-commissioned 
officer  or  private.  The  amount  of  the  bonus  is  such  as  to  raise 
the  income  to  the  amoimts  specified. 

In  addition  to  all  these  forms  of  financial  compensation,  a 
non-commissioned  officer  or  private  retired  for  disability  is  en- 
titled to  a  certificate  showing  claim  to  a  post  in  the  civil  service, 
if  he  appears  "worthy  and  serviceable"  to  the  awarding  officials. 
In  certain  cases,  privates  who  have  reenlisted,  for  example,  a 
yearly  indemnity  is  given  in  lieu  of  this  certificate.  This  is  the 
old  Prussian  system  which  excited  admiration  and  imitation  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  certificate 
may  be  exchanged  for  a  lump  sum  of  3,000  marks  if  the 
beneficiary  has  a  plan  for  a  good  investment. 

To  visualize  these  provisions  we  may  imagine  a  private  pen- 
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sioned  for  total  disability  due  to  a  major  mutilation,  say  loss  of 
both  eyes.    He  would  receive: 

Disability  pension  (minimum)*  540 m.    $128.63 

Mutilation  bonus  648  154.35 

War  or  aviation  bonus  180  42.88 

Total  1,368m.    $325.86 

If  a  reenlisted  private,  he  receives  in  addition  an  indemnity  of    240  57.17 

Total  1,608m.    $383.03 

*  This  would  be  somewhat  increased  if  he  had  been  in  receipt*  of  a  pen- 
sionable bonus. 

Being  totally  disabled,  he  would  hardly  be  considered  "service- 
able" and  so  would  not  receive  the  certificate  entitling  to  employ- 
ment in  the  civil  service. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  a  private  pensioned  for  the 
minimum  degree  of  disability  which  is  recognized  as  entitling 
to  a  pension,  that  is,  ten  per  cent,  would  receive  only  his  dis- 
ability pension  of  54  marks,  plus  the  war  or  aviation  bonus 
of  180  marks,  making  a  total  of  234  marks  ($55.74).  A 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent  in  earning  power  would  hardly  imply 
any  mutilation  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  mutilation  bonus. 
He  might,  however,  receive  the  certificate  giving  him  a  claim  on 
positions  in  the  civil  service,  if  his  abilities  and  character  were 
such  as  to  qualify  him  for  it. 

Officers,  even  of  the  lowest  grade,  would  fare  very  much 
better.  The  difference  between  the  men  and  the  lowest  commis- 
sioned officer  is  marked.  For  our  purposes  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  enter  into  the  intricacies  of  the  computation  of  an  officer's 
pension  and  indemnities.  So  many  variables  are  involved  that 
in  the  report  to  which  we  have  referred  algebraic  formulas  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the  process  more  intelligible.  For 
this  study  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  officers  are  amply  pro- 
vided for. 

Since  1916,  a  lump  sum  may  be  granted  instead  of  the  pension 
annuity,  to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  acquire  or  to  improve  landed 
property  or  to  cooperate  in  a  mutually  advantageous  building  or 
colonizing  enterprise  with  the  aim  of  acquiring  property.    The 
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claimant  must  be  between  twenty-one  and  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
though  exceptions  may  be  made  above  fifty-five,  and  guarantees 
must  be  given  that  the  expenditure  will  be  advantageous.  The 
sum  is  determined  by  the  age  of  the  applicant  and  the  amount 
of  his  pension,'  in  which  may  be  included  for  purposes  of  this 
computation  a  part  of  his  bonuses  to  the  extent  of  his  war  bonus. 
The  sum  is  a  given  multiple  of  the  annual  pension  fee  as  thus 
considered,  the  multiple  ranging  from  $18.50  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  $8.25  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

All  allocations  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  based  on  conditions  which  may  improve  or  grow 
worse,  are  subject  to  revision,  either  on  the  initiative  of  the 
state  or  on  demand  of  the  beneficiary. 

Injured  men  who  came  under  the  operation  of  the  industrial 
insurance  system  of  the  state  before  the  war,  and  who  have  con- 
tinued their  contributions  for  the  required  number  of  weeks,  are 
entitled  to  the  regular  sick  benefits  and  invalid  pension,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  military  pension.  The  medical  treatment  which  is 
an  element  in  the  insurance  benefits  does  not  come  into  question 
before  discharge,  since  care  is  provided  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, but  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  relapse  after  the  man 
has  been  discharged  from  the  army.  According  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Reichstag  Committee  in  October,  1917,  all  invalidity  pen- 
sions of  the  insurance  system  were  to  be  increased  fifty  per  cent 
for  the  years  1917  and  1918,  premiums  also  being  raised  in  the 
same  proportion.^ 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  press,  especially  the  socialist 
papers,  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  government  with  the  German 
pension  system  is  not  shared  by  the  people.  Many  complaints 
have  appeared,  charging  that  the  number  of  disabled  men  who 
have  been  discharged  without  pension  is  enormous,  and  that  the 
rates  for  all  are  too  low,  and  demanding  that  pensions  once 
awarded  should  not  be  reduced  because  of  changed  conditions, 
and  that  in  the  award  occupation,  age,  and  family  circumstances 
be  taken  into  account  instead  of  military  rank.    The  provision 

1  Publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  Series  I,  No.  13. 
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for  "supplementary  allowances"  which  was  added  last  year  is  no 
doubt  in  recognition  of  this  agitation. 

In  Austria  the  basic  provisions  for  disabled  men  are  found  in 
the  law  of  December  27,  1875.  A  life  pension  is  given  to  all 
soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  active  service  who  have  been  ten 
years  in  service,  and  also  to  those  whose  term  of  service  is  less 
than  ten  years  if  they  are  invalided  from  wounds  in  battle  or 
fatigues  of  war  service,  mental  impairment,  epilepsy,  blindness, 
paralysis,  injury  incurred  in  service,  permanent  impairment  of 
,  health,  endemic,  epidemic,  or  contagious  disease,  provided  they 
are  incapable  of  earning  a  living  in  civil  life.  For  others  below 
ten  years  temporary  pensions  are  granted. 

The  amount  of  the  life  pension  varies  with  rank  and  with 
length  of  service,  but  apparently  not  with  extent  of  injury.  For 
privates  it  ranges  from  72  kronen  ($14.59)  at  ten  years  of 
service  to  156  kronen  at  thirty  years  or  over;  for  the  highest 
grade  of  non-commissioned  officers  the  range  is  from  168  to 
364  kronen  ($34.04  to  $73.75). 

To  the  pension  is  added  an  injury  bonus,  which  is  of  three 
grades  according  to  degree  of  disability,  but  without  distinction 
with  respect  to  rank  or  length  of  service.  For  injuries  of  Class 
I,  loss  of  two  members  or  blindness,  the  amount  is  288  kronen ; 
for  Class  II,  loss  of  hand  or  foot  or  an  equivalent  injury,  192 
kronen ;  aiid  for  less  serious  injuries  which  incapacitate  for  mili- 
tary service,  96  kronen. 

Even  with  the  bonus  for  the  highest  degree  of  jnjury  added 
to  the  pension,  a  private  who  had  seen  not  more  than  ten  years 
of  service  would  receive  less  than  seventy-five  dollars  a  year, 
which  compares  very  unfavorably  even  with  the  German  figures. 
More  generous  provisions  were  included  in  the  imperial  order 
and  the  order  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  issued  on  June 
12,  1915,  in  connection  with  regulations  for  allowances  to  the 
survivors  of  those  who  die.  All  the  allowances  established  by 
these  orders  are  only  for  the  duration. of  the  present  war  and 
six  months  after  its  conclusion.  The  benefits  for  disability  are 
based  on  the  degree  of  reduction  of  earning  capacity  in  the  for- 
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mer  occupation,  three  grades  being  recognized,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  injury  bonus ;  and  benefits  are  also  provided  for  the  wife, 
the  children,  and  the  parents  and  grandparents  of  the  incapaci- 
tated man,  in  case  of  "proved  necessity"  and  in  case  they  received 
"essential  support"  or  were  at  least  substantially  assisted  by  the 
disabled  man.  The  amounts  of  these  benefits  are  as  follows,  but 
in  no  case  may  the  total  amount,  together  with  the  invalidity 
pension,  exceed  600  kronen  ($121.56) : 


Degree  of  Disability  Aicoukt  op  Bbkbtit  (Kioken) 

Loss  of  earning  power  in  former  Soldier       Wife  Each      Ascend- 

occupation  equivalent  to  child         ants* 

l)100pcrcent 180     60     60    60 

2)  50-100  per  cent 120     60     36 

(3)  20-  50  per  cent 60     60     36 


{ 


*But  not*more  than  120  kronen  altogether  to  parents  and  grandparents. 

Mobilization  of  Resources  in  -Germany 

For  the  first  stages  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  wounded 
the  army  was  of  course  equipped  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  within  ten  days  of  mobilization,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Gardekorps,  there  were  100,- 
000  beds  in  the  military  hospitals  and  the  affiliated  hospitals  at 
the  disposal  of  the  War  Department,  a  number  which  was  soon 
doubled.  Plans  were  immediately  set  on  foot,  also,  for  the  later 
stages  in  the  care  of  those  who  should  be  seriously  disabled.  On 
August  13,  t914,  the  Empress  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Deutsche 
Vereinigung  fiir  Kriippelfiirsorge,  calling  upon  the  existing 
institutions  for  cripples  to  open  their  doors  to  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

This  national  organization  had  been  founded  in  1909,  and 
had  relations  with  all  the  work  for  cripples  in  the  Empire.  Its 
secretary,  Professor  Dr.  Konrad  Biesalski,  is  a  competent  ortho- 
pedist and  authority  on  methods  of  treatment  and  of  education 
for  cripples,  and  he  evidently  understands  well  the  psychology 
of  the  disabled.    He  it  was  who  formulated  the  principles  and 
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established  the  outline  of  the  national  system  of  care  for  men 
disabled  in  the  war  which  soon  took  shape.  ^ 

A  questionnaire  was  promptly  sent  out,  in  August,  1914,  to 
all  of  the  138  institutions  in  the  country,  asking  for  details  as 
to  the  accommodations  which  they  could  furnish  for  crippled 
soldiers,  and  suggesting  ways  by  which  they  could  make  room 
for  the  men — by  crowding  the  children  into  one  part  of  the 
building,  for  example,  by  finding  other  quarters  for  them  with 
relatives  and  friends  outside  the  institution,  by  persuading  rich 
benefactors  to  put  up  new  buildings  for  the  soldiers  which  could 
be  utilized  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  institution  after  the 
war  is  over. 

It  was  found  that  the  54  homes  for  cripples  had  over  five 
thousand  beds,  and  that  they  maintained  221  shops  for  industrial 
training,  where  51  occupations  suitable  for  men  were  already 
being  taught. 

Immediately  following  this  message  to  the  existing  institu- 
tions, Dr.  Biesalski  made  a  tour  of  Germany,  urging  the  forma- 
tion of  committees  for  the  care  of  war  cripples,  to  supplement 
the  work  in  the  military  hospitals. 

From  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  there  was  an  understand- 
ing as  to  the  demarcation  of  territory  as  between  military  author- 
ity and  civilian,  between  the  Imperial  Government  represented 
by  the  War  Department,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  individual 
states  and  local  governments  and  private  initiative  on  the  other. 
This  definition  of  boundaries  was  formally  established  early  in 
1915.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Vereinigung  fur  Kriippelfiirsorge 
in  February  it  was  stated  that  the  Imperial  Government  through 
the  War  Department  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  wounded 
soldier  in  so  far  as  he  requires  physical  care,  but  that  responsi- 
bility for  reeducation  and  restoration  to  civil  life  would  be  left 
to  the  individual  states  or  to  private  charity.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, there  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this  point,  some 
holding  that  the  Imperial  Government  ought  to  control  and  plan 
the  whole  work,  or  at  least  exercise  a  supervisory  responsibility. 

^American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples,  vol.  II  (1915),  page  129. 
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The  main  features  of  Dr.  Biesalski's  plan,  as  outlined  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  embodied  in  the  national  system,  were 
as  follows: 

Central  hospitals  for  immediate  treatment  and  classification,  where  the 
greatest  care  should  be  directed  to  prophylactic  measures,  such  as  the  best 
methods  of  bandaging  for  transportation ; 

Specialized  orthopedic  hospitals  for  extended  treatment,  preferably  outside 
the  large  cities,  and  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the  men 
need  not  be  far  f ron>  home ; 

Committees  connected  with  the  orthopedic  hospitals,  for  vocational  guid- 
ance and  assistance  in  finding  employment,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  hospital  staff,  of  labor  organizations,  and  of  those  interested  in  social 
welfare,  such  as  ministers  and  teachers; 

Utilization  of  existing  labor  exchanges,  trade  schools,  workshops  for  train- 
ing, and  other  resources,  as  far  as  possible,  rather  than  creating  special 
agencies;  separate  departments  already  exist  in  some  of  the  labor  exchanges, 
and  it  may  be  desirable  that  they  should  become  permanent,  but  they  should 
still  keep  their  connection  with  the  general  system; 

A  vigorous,  continuous,  serious  campaign  for  educating  the  public  to  the 
idea  that  the  cripple  is  not  necessarily  incapacitated  for  economic  life. 

Characteristic    Features 

It  is  regard  for  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  whole  problem, 
not  only  from  the  cripple's  point  of  view  but  also  from  that  of 
the  public,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  German  system.  This  is  emphasized  in  all  the  propagandist 
writings  and  discussion  of  methods.  Dr.  Biesalski's  monograph 
on  work  for  war  cripples,  written  in  1915,^  is  a  good  example. 
The  work  for  men  disabled  in  the  war  must  succeed,  he  savs, 
for  all  the  conditions  to  success  save  one  are  already  present: 
medical  skill,  experience  with  cripples,  and  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  do  what  is  needed.  The  only  essential  con- 
dition which  is  lacking  is  the  proper  conception  of  the  "physical 
capableness"  of  the  cripple,  and  that,  therefore,  must  be  supplied. 
The  sentimental  point  of  view  is  that  it  is  brutality  to  expect  a 
man  to  work  who  has  lost  his  hand  and  suffered  pain  for  the 
fatherland ;  but  socially  sound  commonsense  replies  that  the  crip- 

^  Kricgskriippelfursorge;  Etn  Aufkldrungswort  sum  Troste  und  zur 
Maknung. 
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pie  shall  still  earn  his  bread  and  be  an  economically  independent 
member  of  society  as  before,  for  his  own  sake,  so  that  he  may 
not  despair  of  God  and  man  and  fall  a  victim  to  pauperism ;  and 
seventy-five  years'  experience  with  ordinary  cripples  has  proved 
that  work  is  possible  even  for  the  most  seriously  crippled  if  only 
the  will  is  present. 

This  point,  therefore,  he  goes  on,  must  be  tirelessly  emphasized 
in  every  way,  or  all  effort  will  be  in  vain.  The  enlightenment 
of  the  public  must  be  undertaken  through  articles  in  the  daily 
and  periodical  and  technical  press,  through  lectures  and  pam- 
phlets and  exhibits,  by  inviting  the  public  to  visit  the  institutions. 
It  must  be  considered  a  sacred  duty  by  all  specialists  in  the  care 
of  cripples,  a  patriotic  duty  by  every  sort  of  publication.  The 
Red  Cross  can  do  much,  and  so  can  ministers,  teachers,  doctors, 
civil  authorities  of  every  grade,  sick  benefit  organizations,  labor 
unions,  professional  societies,  and  employment  bureaus.  The 
key  to  the  situation  is  in  the  instruction  of  the  wounded  them- 
selves at  the  earliest  possible  stage.  Every  field  hospital  doctor 
has  the  human  and  official  obligation  to  instruct  himself  on  this 
point,  and  then  on  every  tour  of  inspection  he  should  announce 
"in  a  loud  voice  through  the  whole  room*'  that  the  men  will  be 
able  to  work  again  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  find  work.  The 
socially  minded  physician  in  the  hospital  can  do  wonders.  He 
may  see  the  dow^ncast  spirits  gradually  revive,  the  men  begin  to 
ask  questions  and  to  talk  to  one  another  about  the  future,  come 
crowding  to  the  exercises,  and  bear  themselves  as  if  they  were 
thinking:  "I  need  be  no  helpless  cripple;  I  can  eat  my  own  bread 
with  my  family;  and  except  for  this  small  injury,  which  I  shall 
regard  as  a  mark  of  distinction  since  it  was  incurred  for  the 
fatherland,  I  shall  be  the  same  as  before." 

All  this  effort  is  the  more  necessary  because  of  the  natural 
tendency  to  despair  and  deterioration  after  the  loss  of  a  member, 
and  because  "we  can  force  no  one,  we  can  only  enlighten,"  and 
seek  in  this  way  to  save  the  men  from  the  "moral  contamination" 
of  what  the  doctors  call  "pension  psychosis,"  the  idea  that  the 
only  thing  left  in  life  is  the  pension,  which  the  mutilation  must 
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be  nursed  to  secure.  Marvelous  tales  are  told  of  the  "psychic 
destruction"  which  this  idea  produces  in  its  victims.  "We  must 
prevent  this  and  we  can — ^by  laying  hold  of  the  man's  soul,  .  .  . 
and  by  removing  the  obstacles  of  prejudice  and  ignorance."  The 
time  to  begin  is  soon  after  the  wounded  man  comes  into  the 
hospital,  "while  he  still  feels  the  pride  of  being  a  protector  of 
his  coimtry  and  before  he  has  had  time  to  worry  over  the  future." 
Later  there  will  be  many  weakening  influences,  but  the  doctor,  in 
whom  the  patient  has  learned  to  place  his  confidence,  is  in  a  good 
position  to  administer  this  lesson  at  the  time  when  it  has  a  favor- 
able chance  to  be  effective. 

The  essential  thing  for  every  one  to  learn— -doctors,  laymen, 
and  cripples — (to  "take  in,"  as  he  puts  it)  is  that  there  is  hardly 
any  mutilation  so  serious  that  it  necessitates  entire  and  complete 
dependence.  Even  a  man  who  has  lost  both  arms  and  both  legs 
may  learn  to  dress,  wash,  eat,  write,  and  earn  his  bread  by  his 
own  labor  without  any  assistance.^  Let  us  never  again  see  war 
cripples  appearing  as  organ-grmders  and  pedlers  on  the  streets. 
Close  cooperation  between  specialists  (t.  c,  specialists  in  the  care 
of  cripples)  and  employers  will  make  it  possible  for  every  muti- 
lated soldier  to  find  employment,  and  in  addition  he  will  of 
course  still  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  which  the  state  owes 
him  on  account  of  his  mutilation.  Every  one  must  learn,  in 
short,  says  Dr.  Biesalski  again  and  again  in  all  that  he  writes 
and  in  many  different  phrases,  that  "there  is  no  longer  any  such 
thing  as  a  crippled  condition,  if  only  the  iron  will  to  overcome 
it  be  present." 

Another  evidence  of  the  importance  attached  in  Germany  to 
the  psychological  aspects  of  the  problem  is  the  desire  to  find 
some  substitute  for  the  word  "cripple."  An  appendix  of  five  or 
six  pages  is  consecrated  to  this  subject  in  a  book  by  Hans  Wurtz, 
Der  WUle  Siegt,  the  object  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  to  the 
mutilated,  chiefly  by  stories  of  what  other  cripples  have  been 
able  to  accomplish,  that  life  may  still  be  rich  and  full  of  hope. 
Dr.  Wurtz  has  no  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  "substitute 

1  This  seems  a  little  optimistic. 
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euphonious  synonyms"  or  to  mitigate  the  word  cripple  by  prefix- 
ing "hero,"  calling  the  men  disabled  in  the  war  "hero-cripples." 
That  is  only  "weak  sentimentality,"  he  thinks,  and  would 
moreover  be  an  invidious  discrimination  against  men  who  are 
crippled  in  time  of  peace.  Dr.  Biesalski,  also,  in  the  pamphlet 
from  which  we  have  been  quoting,  refers  to  the  current  discus- 
sion in  similar  terms,  and  points  out  that  what  is  needed  is  to 
overcome  "our  selfish  repugnance"  to  the  condition  itself  and 
then  the  word  will  not  offend.  The  word  expresses  serious 
injury  to  the  power  of  movement  or  the  posture  of  the  body, 
and  no  euphonious  substitute  exists  for  the  same  idea. 

Der  Wille  Siegt,  with  its  very  significant  title,  is  only  one  of 
many  pamphlets  which  have  been  issued  with  the  object  of  "en- 
lightening" the  nation  and  inducing  the  proper  attitude  both 
toward  and  on  the  part  of  cripples.  To  this  end  an  "educational 
campaign,"  similar  to  that  with  which  the  tuberculosis  movement 
has  made  us  familiar  in  the  United  States,  has  been  carried  on 
with  vigor  and  ingenuity.  An  exhibit  was  held  in  the  Reichstag 
in  December,  1914,  and  has  since  traveled  from  one  city  to 
another.  An  illustrated  hand  book,  with  a  directory  of  the  138 
prewar  institutions,  was  issued  and  widely  distributed  by  work- 
men's organizations  and  insurance  societies.  Public  meetings 
have  been  held,  illustrated  lectures  given  on  the  results  of  work 
done  in  the  hospitals,  and  a  continuous  propaganda  of  encourage- 
ment has  been  carried  on  in  the  daily  press.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  public  policy  to  keep  the  maimed  off  the  streets  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,^  and  though  there  are  more  obvious  reasons 
for  such  a  policy  it  may  be  that  it  is  actuated  in  part  by  the 
realization  that  the  sight  of  wretched  cripples  is  a  subtle  obstacle 
to  success  in  making  the  desired  attitude  of  mind  in  regard  to 
cripples  in  general  prevail. 

The  second  characteristic  feature  of  the  German  system,  after 
this  emphasis  on  the  psychic,  or  spiritual,  condition  to  success, 

1  See  an  interesting  article  in  The  Engineer  (London),  vol.  CXXI 
(1916),  p.  64,  apparently  by  a  physician  who  had  had  extensive  opportunities 
for  observation.  Reprinted  in  the  American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples, 
vol.  Ill,  page  244. 
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which  expresses  itself  in  a  Spartan  insistence  on  effort  and 
determination,  is,  as  would  be  expected,  the  degree  to  which 
responsibility  is  assumed  by  the  state  and  exerted  through  the 
military  organization. 

Social  responsibility  is  not  much  debated.  It  seems  rather  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  again  as  would  be  expected.  Dr.  Biesalski 
refers  to  it,  but  apparently  rather  to  round  out  his  presentation 
of  the  subject  than  to  argue  it.  Responsibility,  he  says,  rests 
primarily  with  the  military  authorities.  The  resources  of  all  the 
public  and  private  agencies  which  can  contribute  to  the  needs  of 
the  disabled  men  must  be  utilized,  but  as  each  of  these  has  its 
limited  sphere  of  action  they  must  be  welded  into  a  vital  organi- 
zation, and  the  only  agency  capable  of  doing  that  is  the  govern- 
ment. The  state  alone  has  the  obligation  as  well  as  the  power, 
and  it  alone  can  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  elements  con- 
cerned and  supply  the  continued  and  effective  effort  that  is  indis- 
pensable. 

It  is  true  that  the  responsibility  of  the  military  authorities  is 
limited  to  physical  care  before  discharge,  and  that  there  is  no 
central  governmental  authority  charged  with  responsibility  for 
restoration  to  civil  life,  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  truth  of 
our  statement.  The  curative  treatment  is  so  thorough,  according 
to  the  best  accounts  that  are  available,  that  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  wounded  are  completely  restored  to  their 
former  capabilities,  and  therefore  are  not  discharged  from  the 
army;  in  other  words,  the  work  of  the  military  authorities  goes 
farther  than  it  does  in  some  countries  where  the  definition  of 
responsibility  is  the  same.  Furthermore,  although  the  work  of 
reeducation  and  placement  is  not  organized  under  the  Imperial 
Government,  it  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the  state  govern- 
ments in  over  half  the  territory  of  the  empire,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed more  fully  later  on,  and  in  no  state  is  it  entirely  dissoci- 
ated from  the  government.  In  the  hospitals  military  authorities 
and  civilian  and  private  organizations  cooperate,  but  the  military 
is  supreme.^ 

1  Miss  Underhill,  in  her  study  of  the  German  system  for  the  Red  Cross 
Institute,  has  been  impressed  with  the  *'voluntary  character"  of  the  work,  but 
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General    Organization^ 

Physical  care  of  wounded  soldiers  until  they  are  discharged 
from  the  army,  including  functional  reeducation,  is  organized 
under  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  by  army  corps.  It 
is  not  centralized  for  the  empire,  but  the  chief  medical  officer 
of  each  of  the  thirty-two  army  corps  is  supreme  within  his 
district.  Local  variations  to  suit  local  conditions  are  thus 
insured. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  military  hospitals  (Reserv-lazarett, 
Festungs-lazarett,  or  Garnison-lazarett),  there  are  affiliated  in- 
stitutions (Vereins-lazarett)  which  are  private  or  local  hospitals 
wholly  or  in  part  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department,  includ- 
ing specialized  orthopedic  institutions  and  homes  for  cripples, 
hospitals  of  the  sick  benefit  societies  and  accident  insurance 
associations,  hospitals  conducted  by  the  Red  Cross,  by  munici- 
palities, by  private  charity,  or  attached  to  almshouses.     The 

her  own  account  of  the  machinery  as  a  whole  (to  which  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted) does  not  justify  her  impression.  She  is  perhaps  speaking  only  of 
the  work  for  vocational  reeducation,  but  even  that,  according  to  her  descrip- 
tion, is  very  closely  associated  with  the  local  state  governments,  in  many  cases 
being  largely  directed  and  controlled  by  them.  It  may  be  that  one  might  ex- 
pect a  more  complete  governmental  control,  and  an  imperial  state  system,  but 
it  seems  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  Miss  Underbill  presents  to  char- 
acterize the  work  for  disabled  soldiers  as  a  whole  as  largely  "voluntary"  in 
character,  without,  at  any  rate,  a  careful  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
that  term.  In  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  military  purposes  can  be  served,  the 
government  is  not  only  in  control,  as  in  all  countries,  but,  according  to  all 
reports,  it  succeeds  in  effecting  an  unusual  percentage  of  restoration.  One 
gets  the  impression,  furthermore,  that  what  is  done  before  discharge  or  return 
to  active  service  is  an  even  higher  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  work 
done  for  the  disabled  in  Germany  than  elsewhere. 

^  Sources  of  information  about  what  has  been  done  in  Germany  and  Austria 
are  less  abundant  than  those  for  most  of  the  other  countries.  Even  before 
our  entrance  into  the  war  we  received  less  authentic  material  from  the  Teu- 
tonic countries  than  from  the  Allies.  The  Red  Cross  Institute,  however, 
in  the  publication  to  which  we  have  already  referred  (Series  I,  No.  13), 
has  given  a  digest  of  the  available  material,  both  official  documents  and 
periodical  comment;  and  two  recent  accounts  by  medical  men  who  had  had 
good  opportunities  to  study  the  system  contain  harmonious  data.  One  of 
these  is  a  report  by  Dr.  Sjogren,  president  of  the  Swedish  Medical  Associa- 
tion,' of  which  an  abstract  is  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  February  9,  1918 ;  the  other  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Leo  Mayer, 
of  New  York  City,  who  until  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  was  chief  surgeon  to  a  base  hospital  near 
Berlin,  published  in  The  American  Journcd  of  Care  for  Cripples,  vol.  V 
(1917),  page  78.  Except  when  otherwise  indicated,  these  publications,  espe- 
cially the  study  by  Miss  Underbill  for  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  are  the 
authorities  for  the  facts  in  this  section. 
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Vereins-lazaretts  remain  under  their  old  management,  but  a  mili- 
tary officer  is  put  in  to  take  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the 
soldiers,  and  a  per  diem  allowance  of  3.50  marks  per  patient 
is  paid  by  the  War  Department.  The  relative  proportion  of 
these  accommodations  in  affiliated  institutions  to  the  total  varies 
in  the  different  sections ;  in  some  they  are  an  important  part  of 
the  system,  in  others  they  are  relatively  unimportant.  Additional 
institutions  which  are  needed  are  created  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  army  authorities  with  civil  organizations. 

Efficiency  and  equipment  no  doubt  vary  considerably  with 
conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Most  of  the  descrip- 
tions which  have  reached  us  are  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  best 
institutions,  than  which  it  would  appear  nothing  better  could  be 
imagined,  but  occasional  comments  suggest  that  they  may  not 
be  typical  of  the  provision  in  the  remoter,  agricultural  regions. 
Much  depends  on  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  local  com- 
mander, as  well  as  on  the  existing  facilities  of  the  district 

The  system  of  the  Brandenburg  District,  in  the  center  of 
Prussia,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  is  considered 
a  model  l)y  those  who  have  seen  something  of  the  German 
methods,  and  it  probably  represents  the  most  thorough  develop- 
ment of  German  principles.  It  contains  43  Reserv-lazaretts,  large 
and  small,  the  largest  of  which  is  at  Gorden,  near  Brandenburg. 
This  institution  had  just  been  completed  for  an  insane  asylum. 
It  contains  a  thousand  beds  and  the  most  approved  equipment, 
including  "curative"  workshops. 

Recognition  of  the  psychic  factor  as  an  element  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  treatment  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  methods 
in  use.  For  functional  reeducation  the  greatest  reliance  is 
placed  on  gymnastic  exercises  taken  under  the  military  word  of 
command,  and  on  athletic  sports.  The  military  drill,  which 
"strikes  a  medical  observer  as  strange,"  is  the  idea  of  General 
Leu,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Third  Army  Corps.  The  neces- 
sary movements  for  a  disabled  member  are  frequently  painful, 
and  no  doubt  the  habit  of  responding  to  military  commands  helps 
to  overcome  the  natural  reluctance  to  make  the  required  effort 
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At  first  it  was  difficult  to  find  military  officers  who  were  com- 
petent to  lead  such  drills,  but  by  prohibiting  interference  from 
superior  officers  when  a  man  has  been  chosen  for  this  duty,  an<l 
by  giving  the  men  selected  for  it  the  training  they  lacked,  that 
difficulty  has  been  overcome.  From  the  military  drill  the  dis- 
abled pass  to  vigorous  athletic  sports,  in  which  the  element  of 
competition  is  utilized  to  increase  interest.  Hand-ball  for  the 
one-armed,  jumping  contests  for  those  who  have  lost  a  leg— or 
even  both  legs — ^are  considered  very  valuable.  For  beginners  in 
learning  to  walk  with  artificial  legs  the  hospitals  have  ingenious 
devices,  such  as  moving  ropes  along  the  corridors,  by  which  the 
novice  can  guide  and  steady  himself  without  assistance  from  a 
nurse  or  an  orderly.  When  a  man  has  lost  both  legs  the  first 
stumps  given  him  are  short,  and  gradually  longer  ones  are  sub- 
stituted, as  he  becomes  accustomed  to  managing  his  equilibrium 
at  the  lower  levels. 

"Workshop  therapy"  is  considered  superior  to  mere  mechani- 
cal exercises,  as  it  is  in  other  countries,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
— ^because  of  the  greater  interest  in  making  something,  which  is 
not  only  a  stimulus  to  the  desired  exertion  of  the  muscles,  but  is 
also,  like  sports,  an  effective  treatment  for  the  psychic  depression 
from  which  the  men  are  apt  to  suffer.  Participation  in  the  work 
is  allowed  only  on  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  compulsory — perhaps  because  it  is  regarded  as 
a  privilege.  After  a  man  is  admitted  to  the  shop,  however,  he 
is  required  to  attend  with  military  punctuality.  No  pay  is  given 
for  the  work  done  in  the  shops,  but  premiums  in  small  amounts 
are  awarded  for  skill  and  perseverance,  ranging  from  three  to 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  day.  The  economic  advantage  of  well 
organized  workshops  to  the  budget  of  the  hospital  is  not  unrecog- 
nized, and  they  are  made  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  needs 
of  the  institution.  In  some  hospitals  the  workshops  are  a  part 
of  the  medical  equipment ;  in  others  visiting  teachers  are  sent  in 
by  the  local  Cripple  Welfare  Committee. 

An  interesting  detail  of  treatment  is  the  cooperation  which 
has  been  arranged  with  the  health  resorts  all  over  the  empire. 
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Over  two  hundred  are  available  as  auxiliaries  to  the  orthopedic 
hospitals,  where  men  may  be  sent  when  they  are  in  need  of 
medicinal  waters  or  others  specialized  forms  of  treatment 
afforded  by  the  "spas." 

The  object  of  all  the  treatment  is  to  restore  the  men  to  the 
fighting  line,  or  if  that  is  out  of  the  question,  at  least  to  some 
place  of  subsidiary  usefulness  in  the  military  organization  or 
to  economic  efficiency  in  •civil  life.  To  this  end  all  the  resources 
of  the  hospital  are  bent,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  definite  policy  to 
assume  that  in  practically  every  case  this  is  possible.  It  is 
reported,  though  it  hardly  seems  credible,  that  only  three  per 
cent  of  all  who  are  wounded  are  permanently  disabled  for 
further  military  service.  Many  a  soldier  has  returned  to  the 
front  after  more  than  one  severe  injury.  In  Der  Wille  Siegt, 
the  manual  of  encouragement  which  has  been  referred  to  above, 
a  cavalry  captain  tells  how  on  October  5  his  leg  was  amputated 
at  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  how  he  began  to  ride  a  "quiet"  horse 
on  December  12,  and  returned  to  active  service  on  December  28. 
The  anxiety  to  restore  men  to  the  fighting  lines  does  not  mean 
that  those  who  will  not  be  able  to  go  back  into  active  service  are 
neglected.  They  are  looked  upon  as  possible  contributors  to 
the  national  ends  in  civil  life,  and  it  is  recognized  that  they  should 
be  made  as  productive  as  possible. 

Responsibility  for  this,  however,  does  not  rest  with  the  mili- 
tary authorities  altogether.  It  is  their  duty  to  restore  the  man 
to  heakh  and  as  far  as  possible  to  the  normal  use  of  his  muscles 
and  organs,  but  if  he  requires  reeducation  for  a  new  occupation 
and  assistance  in  reestablishing  himself  in  civil  life,  that  must 
be  given  by  other  agencies.  In  case  of  relapse  or  recurrence  of 
disability  after  discharge,  moreover,  he  has  no  claim  on  the 
military  authorities,  but  must  look  to  the  facilities  available  for 
the  care  of  other  civilians  in  a  similar  situation. 

For  the  permanently  incapacitated  a  network  of  civilian  com- 
mittees— more  or  less  official  in  character  according  to  locality — 
has  developed  all  over  the  empire,  following  the  impulse  given 
by  Dr.  Biesalski's  tour  in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  war  and  the 
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fostering  care  of  the  Vereinigung  fur  Kriippelfursorge.  In 
almost  every  village  there  is  now  one  of  these  committees  for 
the  care  of  those  disabled  in  the  war,  as  they  are  called  (Kriegs- 
beschadigtenfiirsorge),  or  at  least  an  individual  to  represent  the 
work  for  cripples.  In  September,  1915,  a  Central  Imperial  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  to  be  a  medium  for  exchange  of  experiences 
and  for  standardizing  the  work,  though  without  superior  powers. 

The  status  of  the  work  for  cripples  varies  in  the  twenty-six 
states  of  the  empire:  in  some  it  is  official  in  character,  in  others 
quasi-official,  and  in  all  it  is  at  least  recognized  and  approved  by 
the  government.  In  Bavaria  alone  it  is  a  part  of  the  state 
machinery,  financed  and  directed  by  the  state  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  with  an  advisory  committee  of  representative 
citizens.  In  all  but  one  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  which  means 
more  than  half  of  Germany,  it  is  initiated  and  directed  by  the 
government,  but  with  private  cooperation  and  support;  the 
Landeshauptman  usually  appoints  the  provincial  committee  and 
himself  acts  as  chairman;  all  local  committees  are  subordinate 
to  the  provincial  committee,  and  in  August,  1917,  a  central 
organization  for  all  Prussia  was  formed ;  funds  are  provided  by 
the  provincial  government,  with  the  understanding  that  Prussia, 
and  ultimately  the  Imperial  Government,  "must  take  over  the 
burden."  In  most  of  the  other  states  the  work  has  been  initiated 
and  financed  by  private  agencies,  but  with  government  coopera- 
tion. The  committees  generally  include  representatives  of  the 
municipality,  of  the  military  district,  accident  insurance  associa- 
tions and  sick  benefit  societies,  the  Red  Cross,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Handwork,  employers, 
trade  unions,  women's  clubs,  and  so  on.  There  is  naturally 
great  variation  in  efficiency. 

The  Reichsausschuss  fiir  Kriegsbeschadigtenfiirsorge,  or  na- 
tional committee,  which  w^as  created  in  the  fall  of  1915,  is  a 
large  body  made  up  of  one  representative  from  each  state  and 
one  commissioner  appointed  by  the  imperial  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  each  state  may  also 
appoint  representatives  if  he  so  desires.    An  executive  commit- 
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tee  of  thirteen,  chosen  with  reference  to  geographical  representa- 
tion, constitutes  the  working  nucleus.  The  function  of  the 
national  committee  is  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various 
organizations,  to  publish  manuals  of  advice,  make  plans  for  the 
future,  and  in  various  familiar  ways  promote  improvements 
and  standardization.  There  are  subcommittees  on  legislation, 
cooperation  of  local  committees,  finance,  publicity,  statistics, 
medical  treatment,  vocational  advice  and  reeducation,  placement, 
land  settlement  and  housing  families  of  war  cripples.  The 
national  committee  is  the  medium  through  which  the  imperial 
grants  for  reeducation  are  distributed,  but  these  have  amounted 
to  only  5,000,000  marks  so  far. 

As  soon  as  it  is  clear  that  a  man  will  not  be  able  to  resume 
active  military  service,  while  he  is  still  in  the  hospital,  he  comes 
under  the  care  of  the  local  committee  for  the  care  of  war  crip- 
ples, which  is  responsible — in  theory,  at  least — for  guiding  him 
and  helping  him  until  he  is  safely  placed  in  an  emplo)mient  for 
which  he  is  fitted  and  in  which  he  can  earn  a  living. 

Vocational  advice  is  given  by  visitors  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  military  officials  of  the  hospitals. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  volunteers,  from  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  who  make  regular  visits  to  the  hospitals  and  talk  with 
the  injured  men.  In  some  hospitals  this  work  is  done  almost 
wholly  by  the  doctors  and  nurses.  Training  classes  have  been 
held  for  the  advisers  in  two  cities,  and  the  national  committee 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  of  "Guiding  Principles"  for  their  assis- 
tance. There  were  four  hundred  advisers  in  Berlin  alone  in 
January,  1917,  which  must  surely  have  been  an  ample  supply  if 
ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  wounded  are  able  to  go  back  to 
military  service.  "Vocational  urging,"  it  has  been  said,  rather 
than  "vocational  advice,"  is  their  function,  for  the  principle  of 
return  to  the  former  occupation  or  something  as  near  to  it  as 
possible  is  insisted  upon  with  unusual  emphasis. 

The   national   committee's   pamphlet^    includes   many   other 

^  Translation  in  appendix  of  publication  of  Red  Cross  Institute,  Series  I, 
No.  13. 
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sound  principles:  that  in  choosing  a  new  occupation  the  effect 
on  health  must  be  considered ;  that  the  natural  tendency  toward 
the  civil  service  should  be  discouraged,  since  those  positions  will 
be  needed  for  their  former  incumbents,  and  since  they  hold  no 
chance  of  advancement  and  men  would  not  therefore  long  be 
satisfied  with  them ;  that  men  from  rural  districts  should  be  dis- 
suaded from  settling  in  cities;  that  commercial  pursuits  should 
not  be  urged  on  men  from  other  occupations ;  that,  while  cripples 
must  be  encouraged,  their  hopes  must  not  be  extravagantly 
raised;  that  vocational  advice  should  not  be  confined  to  a  single 
act ;  that  it  should  be  advice,  not  commands,  and  that  to  this  end 
the  man's  own  taste  and  inclinations  should  be  taken  into  account, 
and  he  should  be  made  to  feel  his  responsibility  in  the  matter; 
that  friendly  relations  should  be  established  with  the  cripple's 
family  and  with  his  other  former  connections ;  that  there  should 
be  a  close  relation  between  the  vocational  work  and  the  place- 
ment agency,  and  that  placement  should  follow  immediately 
upon  discharge ;  finally,  that  the  officers  of  the  committee  should 
be  available  in  the  years  to  come,  for  help  in  making  readjust- 
ments that  may  prove  to  be  required. 

Reeducation,  when  that  is  necessary,  or  training  for  return 
to  a  former  occupation,  goes  on  contemporaneously  with  the 
medical  treatment,  while  the  man  is  still  in  the  hospital.  The 
importance  of  beginning  as  early  as  possible  is  recognized,  and 
moreover  there  is  a  financial  advantage  in  carrying  on  this  work 
while  the  men  are  housed  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
army.  The  educational  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
but  it  must  be  approved  by  the  military  hospital  director  in  the 
case  of  each  man.  When  the  man  is  discharged  from  the  hospital 
he  is  sent  to  his  reserve  battalion  to  await  discharge  from  the 
army  and  award  of  pension,  and  as  he  has  generally  been  in  a 
hospital  in  the  same  locality  he  may  be  able  to  go  on  with  his 
course  of  training  in  case  his  physical  improvement  proceeds 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  his  reeducation.  Most  of  the  civilian 
work  for  disabled  men  is  done,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  they 
are  still  tmder  the  authority  of  the  army,  either  in  the  hospital 
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or  in  the  reserve  battalion.  The  effectiveness  of  this  arrange- 
ment depends  on  the  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  hospital 
authorities  and  the  local  military  commander,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  civilian  committee  and  its  representatives,  on  the  other. 
If  the  relations  are  harmonious,  for  example,  an  informal  under- 
standing can  be  reached  as  to  the  time  for  dismissing  a  man 
from  the  hospital;  but  if  the  district  commander  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  older  and  more  conservative  officers — as  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  the  case,  since  the  younger  and  progressive  men  are 
needed  for  more  active  service — ^there  may  be  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  sympathetic  hearing  for  the  economic  problems  of  the 
permanently  disabled.  That  there  has  been  some  friction  is  sug- 
gested by  a  decree  of  the  War  Department  of  December  27, 

1916,  directing  "every  possible  support  to  the  upbuilding  and 
the  intensive  growth  of  the  civilian  cripple  work." 

Reeducation  is  provided  in  various  ways:  in  the  hospital 
workshops ;  in  schools  and  institutions  in  the.  locality  where  the 
men  can  go  daily  while  continuing  their  course  of  treatment; 
or  in  factories  of  the  neighborhood,  where  they  may  be  appren- 
ticed. In  a  small  town  the  usual  practice  is  to  admit  the  men 
to  the  regular  classes  in  the  trade  school ;  in  a  place  like  Diissel- 
dorf ,  where  there  are  fifty  military  hospitals,  the  committee  may 
take  possession  of  an  entire  school  and  carry  on  its  own  courses 
of  instruction ;  in  other  places,  as  in  Niimberg,  the  men  may  go 
to  the  city  trade  schools  for  theoretical  classes,  and  get  their 
practice  in  the  hospital  workshops.  In  the  Brandenburg  District 
seventeen  factories  had  been  opened  to  the  men  for  training  in 

1917.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Haus  in  Berlin  is  a  special  workshop 
for  men  still  under  treatment  It  is  devoted  to  the  repairing  of 
fire-arms.  The  men  are  of  course  still  under  medical  regime. 
Their  periods  of  work  and  of  rest  are  carefully  regulated,  and 
they  receive  massage  and  other  treatment  in  the  factory,  in  the 
intervals  of  their  employment.  At  first  they  work  only  two 
hours  a  day,  gradually  increasing  to  six.  They  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  their  output,  and  leave  for  positions  in  ordinary  establish- 
ments as  soon  as  possible.     The  ordinary  period  of  stay  in  the 
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orthopedic  hospital  is  from  two  to  six  months,  and  the  reeduca- 
tion courses  are  limited  to  six  months.  Obviously  they  can  not 
often  prepare  a  man  for  an  entirely  new  occupation. 

Although  still  soldiers  the  men  are  not  under  military  dis- 
cipline in  the  classes.  As  students  they  are  treated  as  civilians. 
The  hospital  director  gives  them  permission  to  attend  school  or 
to  go  out  to  a  factory  at  certain  hours,  and  exercises  no  author- 
ity over  them  during  those  periods.  The  teachers  are  drawn 
from  many  sources,  but  the  greater  part  are  civilian  volunteers. 
There  are  some  invalided  officers  assigned  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  more  are  school  teachers,  foremen  designated  by  their 
employers  for  part  time,  craftsmen,  and  other  representatives 
of  civil  life.  There  appears  to  be  little  difficulty  with  the  men, 
and  this  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  and 
committee  and  vocational  advisers  are  so  generally  of  the  superior 
or  official  classes,  whom  the  men  are  accustomed  to  obey,  though 
the  promptness  with  which  the  reeducational  work  is  begun, 
the  patriotic  appeal  that  is  made,  and  the  interest  of  the  work 
as  an  incident  in  hospital  life,  probably  are  factors  as  well. 

It  is  reported  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  men  have 
little  ambition.  What  most  of  them  want  is  a  subordinate  civil 
service  position,  such  as  door  keeper  in  a  public  building,  and 
much  effort  is  required  to  stimulate  them  into  a  different  way 
of  looking  at  the  future.  This  is  due  in  part  to  "pension  psycho- 
sis," or  "Renten-hysterie,"  as  it  is  also  called,  the  fear  that  their 
pension  will  be  reduced  if  they  show  themselves  capable  of  earn- 
ing more  than  was  the  prospect  at  the  time  the  pension  was 
awarded.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this  belief,  though  it 
is  true  that  a  pension  may  be  revised  because  of  a  change  in  the 
degree  of  disability,  and  Vorwaerts  did  what  it  could  to  correct 
the  impression  long  ago,  but  it  is  hard  to  eradicate.  Another 
element  in  the  general  lack  of  ambition  is  the  feeling  that  one 
has  done  enough  and  has  earned  the  right  to  a  tranquil  and  easy 
existence  for  the  rest  of  life  by  months  of  hardship  and  exertion 
and  pain  and  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm.  Persistent  efforts 
are  said  to  be  necessary  to  combat  this  inertia. 
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Consistently  with  the  principle  of  returning  to  the  old  occupa- 
tion if  possible,  every  effort  is  made  to  send  back  to  the  land 
all  agricultural  laborers.  Several  hundred  of  the  hospitals  have 
farms  which  are  cultivated  by  the  patients,  and  instruction  in 
different  branches  of  farming  are  provided  by  the  ten  regular 
agricultural  schools.  A  brief  account  of  an  interesting  under- 
taking near  Graudenz,  in  East  Prussia,  is  available.^  The  agri- 
cultural section  of  this  training  school  was  opened  in  May,  1916, 
with  sixteen  pupils.  By  December  of  the  same  year  110  had 
been  trained.  Admission  was  limited  to  men  who  had  already 
had  experence  in  agriculture,  as  owners  or  tenants  or  laborers, 
and  the  aim  was  to  give  them  opportunity  to  recover  their  skill, 
to  add  to  their  technical  knowledge,  and  to  keep  up  their  interest 
in  their  old  work.  A  large  state  colonization  property  was  used. 
The  men  were  paid  ififteen  pfennigs  per  hour.  Records  were 
kept  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  disabled  men  in  comparison 
with  the  able-bodied,  and  it  was  found,  for  example,  that  in 
hoeing  sugar-beets  the  cripples  could  finish  one-third  of  a  tnorgen 
in  ten  hours,  while  an  ordinary  laborer  could  do  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  a  tnorgen  in  the  same  length  of  time;  that  in 
work  about  the  barns  it  took  five  cripples  to  do  the  work  of 
three  able-bodied  men;  that  in  the  hay  harvest  the  disabled  did 
about  as  much  on  the  average  as  the  women.  One  man  devised 
a  special  rake,  with  which  he  could  make  more  furrows  at  a 
single  stroke  in  the  clover  field.  It  was  arranged  that  the  men 
should  have  daily  change  of  work,  in  order  to  give  them  variety 
in  the  motions  required  for  their  physical  improvement.  The 
long  summer  evenings  were  used  for  lectures  and  class  instruc- 
tion in  theory. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  rigorous  application  of  the 
principle  that  men  should  be  fitted  to  return  to  their  former 
occupation  whenever  possible,  experience  has  shown  that  only 
very  few,  comparatively,  even  among  the  seriously  disabled,  are 
not  able  to  go  back  to  their  old  work,  or  to  some  similar  or 

^Deutsche  Landwirtschaftliche  Presse,  December  23,  1916.  Abstract  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples,  vol.  V,  page  175. 
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allied  occupation.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  the  great 
majority,  the  training  given  in  the  hospitals  and  the  educational 
institutions  is  designed  to  increase  efficiency — as,  for  example, 
in  the  agricultural  school  at  Graudenz. 

Special  inducements  are  offered  to  students  who  are  rendered 
unfit  for  military  service  to  go  back  to  the  university  and  finish 
their  course.  The  University  of  Berlin  admits  disabled  officers 
to  any  courses  they  may  wish  to  enter,  without  fees  or  any 
formalities  of  registration.  In  the  interest  of  the  educated  in- 
valids of  war  a  society  has  been  formed,  the  Deutsche  Eiseme 
Kreuzverein,  which  has  for  its  special  object  to  build  special  con- 
valescent homes  where  teachers,  professional  men,  students,  and 
others  of  the  intellectual  classes  may  find  congenial  surround- 
ings and  every  help  to  complete  recovery.  Of  these  "there  are 
many,  for  it  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that 
the  man  of  learning  and  intellectual  attainments,  the  man  who 
is  a  commander  among  men,  is  the  one  to  grasp  the  big  idea  of 
the  war  and  all  that  it  means,  and  in  his  valor  and  enthusiasm 
give  himself  recklessly  and  freely  to  the  great  cause  that  he  feels 
is  his  own,  individually,  as  well  as  that  of  his  beloved  country."^ 

The  blind  constitute  a  special  class  among  the  disabled.  Dr. 
Sjogren  could  not  get  any  figures  of  the  number  of  men  who 
had  lost  their  sight,  on  his  visit  in  1917,  but  he  was  told  that 
eye  wounds  were  much  more  frequent  than  in  former  wars, 
amounting  to  from  five  to  eight  per  cent  of  all  wounds.  This 
is  a  larger  proportion  than  is  indicated  for  the  British  forces. 
There  are  special  hospitals  for  the  blind,  where  they  receive  the 
rudiments  of  their  reeducation:  first  in  importance  and  in  point 
of  time,  how  to  get  around  without  assistance;  next,  to  read 
and  write,  the  latter  usually  on  the  typewriter;  and  third,  the 
beginnings  of  occupational  training.  The  training  for  self-sup- 
port is  a  much  longer  process  for  the  blind  than  the  crippled, 
and  must  be  continued  after  leaving  the  hospital,  if  indeed  the 
beginning  of  it  is  not  postponed  until  then.    Two  years  are  con- 

*  Article  in  the  Osterreichischer  Rundschau,  1916,  quoted  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples,    The  project  was  entirely  in  the  future. 
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sidered  necessary  to  give  a  blind  man  a  thorough  mastery  of  a 
trade.    In  addition  to  the  usual  occupations  for  the  blind,  it  has 
been  found  feasible  for  them  to  learn  to  operate  certain  safe 
machines.     Great  importance  is  attached  to  supplying  artificial 
eyes  promptly  when  they  are  needed,  because  of  the  effect  on 
the  spirits,  as  well  as  because  better  results  can  be  secured  if 
they  are  fitted  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  sufficiently  healed  to 
allow  it.    Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  eyes  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  we  are  told 
that  an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection  has  been  reached.    When 
the  blind  man  knows  that  his  appearance  is  not  merely  not  repul- 
sive, but  even  natural,  the  first  great  battle  is  won  toward  his 
return  to  self-confidence  and  thence  to  content  and  usefulness. 
Marked  progress  has  been  made  also  in  the  artificial  limbs. 
Even  before  the  war,  German  and  Austrian  models  ranked  with 
American  in  the  world  market,  but  so  many  improvements  have 
been  made  that  they  are  now  said  to  be  "wholly  out  of  date." 
Dr.  Mayer  points  out  that  until  the  present  war  the  trade  had 
been  handed  down  from  one  master  to  another  with  little  change, 
and  in  particular  "the  advances  of  modem  engineering  had  not 
been  applied  to  this   .    .    .   phase  of  mechanical  work."     Many 
of  the  new  appliances  have  been  suggested  by  the  engineer.    The 
German  Society  of  Engineers  offered  a  large  prize  for  the  best 
artificial  hand  and  arm,  and  established  a  station  for  testing  the 
devices  which  were  submitted.     One  of  the  most  successful  in- 
ventions is  a  hand  devised  by  an  untrained  peasant,  August 
Keller,  which  Dr.  Mayer  thinks  is  unquestionably  the  best  pros- 
thesis yet  devised  for  the  farmer.     Some  of  the  hospitals,  at 
least,  though  it  may  not  be  the  rule,  make  their  own  braces  and 
other  appliances,  employing  the  patients  for  this  work,  under  a 
master-workman  with  two  or  three  apprentices.    The  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  are  obvious.    The  work  can  be  done  under 
the  eye  of  the  surgeon,  instead  of  being  left  entirely  to  the  brace- 
maker.    It  provides  an  occupation  in  which  the  men  take  a  keen 
personal  interest.    Furthermore,  it  is  of  extreme  practical  value 
to  the  men  to  learn  enough  about  the  work  to  be  able  to  repair 
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their  own  apparatus,  even  if  they  do  not  engage  in  it  as  a  trade. 
Professor  Spitzy,  in  the  great  Vienna  hospital,  does  not  allow 
an  amputated  soldier  to  be  discharged  until  he  has  served  at 
least  four  weeks  in  the  department  where  artificial  limbs  are 
made  and  has  earned  a  certificate  that  he  can  repair  his  own 
apparatus.  Another  practical  consideration  is  the  inadequacy 
of  the  supply  of  apparatus  from  ordinary  sources,  in  comparison 
with  present  and  future  needs,  unless  measures  are  taken  to 
increase  the  number  of  men  who  know  the  trade. 

No  standard  patterns  are  prescribed  by  the  government.  Each 
orthopedist  is  free  to  select  from  among  all  the  models  on  the 
market,  within  the  prices  allowed  by  the  War  Department.  The 
German  theory  about  an  artificial  limb  is  that  it  "should  repro- 
duce not  the  lost  limb,  but  the  lost  function,"  that  it  should  be 
**not  sin  imitation  arm  or  leg,  but  a  tool."  The  "Sunday  arm" 
is  supplied  only  to  clerical  workers,  and  to  them  only  on  special 
request. 

Placement 

Thus  far,  it  is  usually  said,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  for 
the  disabled  man  to  find  employment.  The  Committees  for  the 
Care  of  Cripples  are  the  intermediary  for  those  who  need  help  in 
this.  Their  practice  seems  to  be  to  try  first  the  former  employer ; 
if  for  any  reason  he  can  not  take  the  man  back,  he  is  referred 
to  another  agency,  generally  the  public  employment  exchange, 
but  some  of  the  committees  conduct  their  own  employment 
bureaus. 

Many  government  positions  are  open  to  the  disabled  soldiers, 
and  they  have  the  preference  over  able-bodied  applicants  of 
similar  qualifications.  It  is  understood,  for  example,  that  all 
future  vacancies  in  the  post  offices  of  rural  districts  are  to  be 
reserved  for  war  cripples  who  wish  to  settle  on  the  land.  Em- 
ployers have  been  for  the  most  part  extremely  cooperative,  many 
associations  going  on  record  as  in  favor  of  employing  disabled 
soldiers  in  any  position  where  they  can  be  used.  Manufacturers, 
merchants,  miners,  have  been  ready  to  give  them  work.     "The 
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different  trades  open  to  them  are  too  many  to  enumerate."  The 
director  of  one  of  the  special  hospitals  for  one-armed  men  has 
drawn  up  a  list  of  a  hundred  occupations  suitable  for  them. 
Handicraft  workers  whose  standards  are  protected  by  a  guild 
system  established  by  law  are  notably  cordial  to  the  reeducation 
and  reemployment  of  the  men  disabled  in  the  war,  and  they  have 
even  undertaken  an  active  propaganda  to  urge  them  to  become 
master-workmen.  The  unions  of  machine  workers  are  less 
favorable.  They  complain  that  labor  is  not  sufficiently  repre- 
sented on  the  committees,  that  the  care  of  cripples  is  too  much 
a  class  affair,  and  the  socialist  unions  especially  demand  central- 
ized government  control  and  responsibility. 

There  are  no  statistics  to  show  to  what  extent  the  disabled 
are  reabsorbed  into  the  normal  industrial  life  of  the  nation- 
Statements  that  the  difficulty  of  placing  cripples  is  "lessening" 
suggest  more  serious  obstacles  than  have  usually  been  admitted. 
A  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Rhine  provinces  in  June,  1917, 
states  that  out  of  927  applicants  for  employment  23 1  were  "per- 
manently unfit"  for  work,  395  "temporarily  imfit,"  92  "work 
shy,"  and  209  "willing  to  work,"  which  does  not  give  the  impres- 
sion of  complete  and  rapid  absorption.  There  are  some  com- 
plaints, moreover,  that  in  certain  districts  helpless  cripples,  with 
no  ability  and  no  desire  to  do  anything  to  help  themselves,  are 
numerous  and  burdensome. 

That  success  in  placing  disabled  men,  in  so  far  as  there  has 
been  success,  is  due  in  some  measure  at  least  to  the  scarcity  of 
labor  can  not  be  doubted,  and  there  are  some  voices  raised  in 
warning  that  "things  will  be  different  after  the  war,  when  upon 
the  return  current  of  healthy  workers  with  full  working  powers, 
war  cripples  will  have  to  compete  with  sound  men  in  the  daily 
struggle  for  existence." 

The  question  of  wages  for  the  man  who  is  not  able  to  do 
full  work  has  of  course  been  discussed.  The  imions  have  urged 
that  arbitration  boards  be  established  in  each  trade,  to  fix  the 
wages  of  each  individual  cripple  employed,  and  ten  or  twelve 
such  boards   have   been   established   in   Berlin  and   elsewhere. 
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Questions  arising  in  connection  with  accident  insurance  have  also 
received  consideration,  but  no  definite  action  has  been  taken. 
The  Director  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office  proposes  simply 
increased  watchfulness  to  prevent  accidents.  Employers,  in 
their  liberal  attitude  dictated  by  patriotism  and  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  have  not  urged  the  increased  risk  as  a  reason  against 
employing  crippled  men.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Insurance 
Law  that  if  a  man's  working  capacity  is  permanently  lessened 
and  he  is  in  receipt  of  public  relief  he  may  work  without  being 
insured,  and  this  has  been  invoked  to  a  certain  extent  in  behalf 
of  war  cripples  in  receipt  of  a  pension,  but  the  Prussian  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  has  warned  against  too  wide  an 
application  of  the  clause.  There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
the  status  of  men  still  in  the  hospitals  who  go  out  to  work  in 
the  factories  of  the  neighborhood,  and  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  War  that  in  such  cases  the  work  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  element  in  their  medical  treatment  and  that 
insurance  is  not  necessary.  In  Westphalia,  however,  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Care  of  Cripples  arranged  with  an  insurance 
company  to  cover  such  cases. 

Colonization 

Proposals  for  establishing  colonies  of  disabled  soldiers  have 
not  been  lacking,  especially  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  newspaper  demand  for  homes.  One  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  most  alluring  comes  from  the  Deutschen 
Gartenstadt-Gesellschaft,  embodied  in  a  beautiful  volume  full 
of  well  marshaled  argument  and  artistic  illustrations.^ 

A  cooperative  "garden  city"  of  incapacitated  ex-soldiers,  with 
separate  dwellings  for  the  families  and  congregate  homes  for 
bachelors;  with  good  schools,  facilities  for  normal  social  inter- 
course, home  industries  freed  from  the  objection  of  the  sweat- 
ing system,  individual  gardens,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  seductive 

1  Reviewed  by  Bruno  Lasker,  with  reproduction  of  some  of  the  plans  and 
architect's  drawings,  in  The  Survey ,  April  1,  1916  (vol.  XXXVII,  page  27). 
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paraphernalia  of  such  schemes,  is  urged  as  a  better  way  of  dis- 
charging the  national  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  wounded  heroes. 
Colonization  in  groups,  however,  is  not  favored  by  those  who 
know  most  about  cripples,  either  in  Germany  or  elsewhere.  Re- 
absorption  into  normal  community  life,  not  segregation,  is  the 
ideal.  Warriors'  Homes  are  condemned  as  emphatically  by  Dr. 
Wurtz,  in  the  book  quoted  above,  as  they  were  by  the  Sanitary 
Commission  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  apparently  by  much  the  same  reasoning.  They  are  "not  in 
accordance  with  the  German  character."  Even  for  the  seriously 
disabled  who  have  no  homes  of  their  own,  it  is  better  to  board 
thenr  in  families  than  to  provide  for  them  in  permanent  institu- 
tions. A  joint  proclamation  of  several  of  the  cabinet  officers 
early  in  the  war  (quoted  by  Dr.  Wurtz)  cautions  against  placing 
confidence  in  new  societies  without  experience  in  colonization  or 
land  problems  which  may  spring  up  to  promote  agricultural 
colonies  df  war  cripples.  Colonization  by  individuals,  however, 
in  suitable  cases,  is  strongly  favored,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
facilitated  by  the  state.  A  mere  taste  for  country  life — ^which 
is  common  among  disabled  European  soldiers,  probably  because 
it  looks  like  a  peaceful  and  easy  method  of  existence — is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  constitute  presumptive  evidence  of  future 
success.  Previous  experience  in  agriculture  is  generally  agreed 
to  be  an  essential  condition. 

Education  of  the  Public 

A  considerable  effort  has  been  expended  in  the  propaganda 
of  the  principles  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Kriippelfiirsorge,  the  organ  of  the  Vereinigung 
which  existed  before  the  war,  has  been  devoted  largely  to  prob- 
lems of  war  cripples  since  1914.  The  Reichsausschuss  publishes 
a  periodical^  as  well  as  the  special  reports  and  pamphlets  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  The  local  committees  frequently 
issue  publications  for  their  own  special  purposes.  Many  individ- 
ual magazine  articles,  pamphlets,  and  even  books  have  appeared, 
and  there  has  been  discussion  of  methods  and  theories  in  the 
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newspapers.  Exhibits  of  the  accomplishments  of  cripples  and 
of  the  equipment  of  the  hospitals  have  been  held  all  over  the 
empire. 

Distinctive  Features  in  Austria-Hungary 

From  the  information  which  is  available  in  regard  to  Austria- 
Hungary  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  work  is  carried  on  are  not  very  different  from  those  of 
Germany/  and  that  the  improved  methods  devised  in  either 
country  are  at  the  service  of  the  other.  The  Vienna  institutions 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Spitzy,  and  the  school  founded  by 
Count  Zichy,  a  one-armed  Hungarian  gentleman,  of  which  a 
one-armed  architect  is  principal,  are  frequently  referred  to  with 
great  admiration. 

The  only  distinctive  feature  in  Austria  which  has  come  to 
our  notice  is  the  establishment  by  the  government  of  a  special 
employment  bureau  for  war  cripples^  the  Arbeitsvermittlung  f iir 
Kriegsinvaliden,  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  with  branches 
in  the  offices  of  the  provincial  and  district  authorities.  A  similar 
bureau,  the  Invalidenamt,  has  been  established  by  the  Royal 
Government  of  Hungary.^  This  policy  is  in  contrast  to  that 
adopted  by  the  other  important  countries,  which  have  decided 
against  setting  up  any  special  agency  for  the  placement  of  their 
disabled  men  considering  it  more  advantageous  to  rely  on  the 
general  labor  exchanges  already  in  existence. 

Popular  Criticism 

No  system  ever  works  as  smoothly  as  the  most  -conscientious 
description  seems  to  imply — ^not  even  in  -Prussia — and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  indications  of  dissatisfaction.  It  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  dissatisfaction  is  directed  chiefly  against 
the  lack  of  a  central  authority  to  coordinate  all  parts  of  the 

1  Sec,  for  example,  Dr.  Wurtz's  statement  that  the  same  program  was 
inaugurated  in  the  dual  monarchy  as  in  Germany. 

2  Neue  Badische  Landeszeitung,  July  27,  1917 ,  quoted  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples,  vol.  V,  page  172. 
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work,  and  the  comparatively  unofficial  character  of  the  Kriegs- 
beschadigten-ftirsorgestelle.  There  are  protests  also  against 
some  of  the  principles  on  which  reeducation  is  based;  many 
complaints  of  individual  hardship;  and,  as  has  been  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  section  on  pensions,  there  is  a  very  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  rates  of  pensions  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  awarded.  A  petition  demanding  revision  was  prepared 
for  the  Reichstag  last  year.  A  German  War  Cripples'  Union 
was  organized  in  June,  1916,  with  many  branches,  and  other 
associations  have  been  formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
members. 

A  spirited  protest  against  the  underlying  principles  of  the  work 
for  cripples  was  printed  in  Vorwaerts  for  July  27,  1917.  The 
writer  objects  to  the  "dogma"  that  will  power  can  and  must 
overcome  all  obstacles,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  many  among 
the  disabled  soldiers  so  psychically  injured  (Desorientierten) 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  regain  normal  will 
power  tmtil  long  after  the  war,  if  ever.  He  protests  equally 
against  the  idea  that  the  men  should  go  back  to  their  old  occupa- 
tions, because,  he  argues,  this  should  be  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
covering intellectual  excellence  and  giving  it  a  chance,  instead 
of  merely  sustaining  old  class  distinctions.  "It  is  generally  known 
that  tremendous  intellectual  powers  slumber  in  the  'masses,' .  . . 
only  waiting  for  an  awakening  touch.  Ought  it  not  to  be  the 
chief  duty  of  vocational  counselors  to  test  the  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations of  the  men  from  the  lower  classes  .  .  .  and  if  they 
find  unsuspected  abilities  among  them  to  direct  them  toward  a 
new  and  worthy  intellectual  pursuit?'* 

A  deputy  in  the  Reichstag,  writing  in  the  Volkszeitung  of 
Kiel,  expresses  the  current  dissatisfaction  with  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  work  as  follows:^ 

The  recent  suggestion  to  solicit  public  contributions  so  as  to  discharge, 
or  at  least  supplement,  the  country's  obligations  to  her  war  victims,  aroused 
among  the  people  a  unanimous  wave  of  opposition.    Bitter  resentment  filled 

1  July  23,  1917.  Quoted  in  The  American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples, 
vol.  V,  page  171. 
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the  hearts  of  the  wounded  soldiers.  For  we  are  not  taking  the  most  neces- 
sary step  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  war  cripples,  in  that  we  have  not 
founded  an  officially  directed  welfare  organization  with  sufficient  initiative, 
influence,  and  authority.  We  have  been  tinkering  at  an  organization  of  this 
type  ever  since  February,  1915,  but  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  war  might 
well  continue  for  ten  years  before  we  shall  have  established  a  really  complete 
network  of  welfare  organizations  resting  on  universal  cooperation — ^the  only 
guarantee  of  success.  The  principle  is  generally  acknowledged,  but  its  exe- 
cution is  far  to  seek. 

Practically  every  village  in,  say,  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  flourishes 
a  shingle  with  a  red  eagle  and  the  inscription  "Kriegsbeschadigtenfiirsorge- 
stelle,"  but  in  most  cases  the  posting  of  the  decorative  placard  is  as  far  as  the 
work  of  the  welfare  bureau  goes.  Things  are  no  better  in  most  of  the  other 
provinces. 

The  Reichsausschuss  fur  Kriegsbeschadigtenfursorge  has  provided  for  the 
task  in  question  a  great  working  program  on  thoroughly  commendable  basic 
principles.  All  of  these  presuppose  the  cooperation  of  an  extensive  circle 
of  agencies.  But  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  most  particularly  the  war  crip- 
ples themselves,  can  place  their  confidence  in  this  organization  only  if  all 
the  industries  work  together  and  the  labor  interests  are  adequately  rep- 
resented. 


Local  welfare  bureaus  are  still  frequently  under  the  direction  of  indi- 
viduals.   This  is    .    .    .an  intolerable  situation. 

The  War  Office  issued  a  decree  in  April  providing  for  the  draft  for 
auxiliary  service  of  war  cripples  unfitted  for  military  duties.  According 
to  this  decree  the  drafting  committees  will  in  each  case  have  to  report  to 
the  local  committee  of  the  official  civil  war  cripples'  welfare  bureau.  The 
local  committee  will  in  at  least  two  weeks'  time  have  to  report  whether  the 
war  cripple  is  fit  for  duty,  or  whether  he  has  found  employment  in  a  position 
which  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  auxiliary  service  law.  This 
decree,  assigns  to  the  local  committees  a  duty  that  will  be  of  the  most  vital 
importance  to  war  cripples.  .  .  .  Upon  them  alone  rests  the  decision 
whether  or  not  a  war  cripple  is  to  give  up  a  position,  .  .  .  possibly  even  a 
permanent  place,  in  favor  of  some  occupation  of  military  importance  that 
happens  to  be  in  need  of  labor.  The  man  himself  has  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter. This  air  the  more  urgently  necessitates  the  election  of  representatives 
of  workingmen's  and  employers'  organizations  to  the  local  boards.  ,.    .    . 

.  .  .  We  must  have  guarantees  prohibiting  the  placing  of  men's  careers 
in  the  hands  of  individuals.  This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  was  made  pos- 
sible first  of  all  by  the  opposition  of  the  subprefects,  and  then  by  the  in- 
credible indifference  of  men  in  high  government  positions  who  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  federal  regulations  after  fully  three  years  of  war.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  publish  the  names  and  addresses  of  labor 
representatives  in  the  membership  of  committees  on  the  auxiliary  service 
law,  so  as  to  enable  war  cripples  to  obtain  this  slight  support  in  representa- 
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tion  of  their  interests.  But  it  would  be  more  promising  and  more  to  the 
purpose  if  the  War  Office  exerted  sufficient  pressure  in  behalf  of  a  movement 
to  organize  the  local  committees  for  welfare  work  which  are  assumed  by  its 
decree,  as  agents  for  the  administration  of  the  auxiliary  service  law,  so  as 
to  assure  to  workingmen  due  protection  of  their  interests. 

Newspaper  protests  and  demands  of  associations  of  veterans 
do  not  give  a  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  for  disabled  men,  but  they  indicate  at  least  a  degree 
of  dissatisfaction  that  is  not  apparent  in  the  countries  of  the 
Allies,  and  raise  questions  as  to  whether  the  percentage  of  effi- 
ciency is  as  high  as  some  reports  would  seem  to  claim.  Pensions 
undoubtedly  are  low  and  inadequate;  if  in  addition  many  men 
are  not  pensioned  at  all,  on  the  ground  of  technicalities,  as  is 
charged,  there  must  be  widespread  discontent.  Probably  the 
surgical  work,  including  the  functional  reeducation,  has  reached 
a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  it  may  be  that  the  proportion  who 
are  completely  restored  is  higher  than  in  other  countries.  It  is 
less  likely  that  the  work  of  vocational  guidance  and  reeducation 
and  placement  are  as  efficiently  carried  on.  Notwithstanding  the 
devotion  and  capability  of  the  leaders,  a  system  depending  so 
largely  on  voluntary  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding  seems 
too  foreign  to  the  German  nature  to  have  an  unqualified  success. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

The  United  States 

Entering  the  war  on  April  6,  1917,  the  United  States  had  the 
advantage  of  nearly  three  years  of  experimentation  by  the  other 
belligerents,  as  well  as  a  long  period  of  mental  preparation,  in 
her  work  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  Furthermore,  not 
being  obliged  to  precipitate  troops  into  the  fighting  lines,  we 
could  count  on  several  months  more,  at  least,  before  men  dis- 
abled in  battle  would  be  coming  back  to  America.  By  the  time 
the  first  casualty  among  Pershing's  troops  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers — a  right  hand  injured  while  its  owner,  with  charac- 
teristic Yankee  curiosity,  was  investigating  a  bomb  to  see  how 
it  worked — a  bill  had  been  drafted  providing  for  compensation 
and  insurance,  and  private  organizations,  as  wdl  as  the  medical 
departments  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  were  making  plans  for 
the  reeducation  and  reestablishment  of  the  men  who  should  be 
disabled. 

Physical  Restoration^ 

For  physical  restoration — ^the  first  and  most  important  part 
of  the  work  of  reinstating  the  disabled  soldier  or  sailor — re- 
sponsibility rests  naturally  with  the  Surgeons  General  of  the 
army  and  of  the  navy.  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded  were  begun  long  ago,  and  among  them  plans  for  the 
"reconstruction"  of  the  maimed  and  mutilated  and  the  otherwise 
disabled  had  a  prominent  place. 

A  Division  of  Reconstruction  was  organized  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  army  in  August,  1917,  with  Dr.  (now 
Colonel)  Frank  Billings,  of  Chicago,  as  director.  Associated  with 
Colonel  Billings  on  the  "Reconstruction  StaflF"  are  other  well 

^  The  policy  and  plans  of  the  War  Department  are  described  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  Colonel  Billings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  1,  1918;  in 
brief  articles  by  Colonel  Billings,  Lieut.  Col.  Mock,  and  Major  Price,  in 
Carry  On  for  August,  1918;  and  in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  May  2,  1918. 
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known  medical  men  drawn  from  civil  life,  *and  also  educators, 
architects,  and  other  specialists  neither  medical  nor  military, 
including  the  dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  as 
director  of  the  Educational  Section,  and  a  woman  as  supervisor 
of  "physiotherapy  aides."  The  use  of  mental  and  manual  work 
as  a  therapeutic  agency  was  contemplated  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  was  the  idea  of  the  Surgeon  General,  as  Colonel  Billings 
explained  it,  that  the  occupational  therapy,  instead  .of  being 
"footless,"  as  it  too  frequently  is,  "should  be  purposeful  in  its 
character  and  worth  something."  It  seems  to  have  been  under- 
stood that  full  authority  to  make  it  even  so  purposeful  as  to 
amoimt  to  "vocational  reeducation"  was  conferred  by  the  para- 
graph in  Section  27  (Enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army)  of  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1916  which  provides  that 

In  addition  to  military  training,  soldiers  while  in  the  active  service  shall 
hereafter  be  given  the  opportunity  to  study  and  receive  instruction  upon  edu- 
cational lines  of  such  character  as  to  increase  their  military  efficiency  and 
enable  them  to  return  to  civil  life  better  equipped  for  industrial,  commercial, 
and  general  business  occupations.  Civilian  teachers  may  be  employed  to  aid 
the  army  officers  in  giving  such  instruction,  and  part  of  this  instruction 
may  consist  of  vocational  education  either  in  agriculture  or  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  the  instruction  herein  provided 
for,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  have  power  at  all  times  to  suspend, 
increase,  or  decrease  the  amount  of  such  instruction  offered  as  may  in  his 
judgment  be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  military  instruction  and 
service  of  the  soldiers. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  responsibility  assumed  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  by  the  military  authorities,  the  policy  recommended 
by  the  Surgeon  General  and  approved  by  the  War  Department 
early  in  April,  1918,  was  stated  as  follows: 

That  hereafter  no  member  of  the  military  service  disabled  in  line  of  duty, 
even  though  not  expected  to  return  to  duty,  will  be  discharged  from  service 
until  he  has  attained  complete  recovery  or  as  complete  recovery  as  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  he  will  attain  when  the  nature  of  his  disability  is  consid- 
ered. The  inauguration  of  this  continued  treatment  will  result,  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  in  the  saving  to  the  service  of  a  large  number  of  efficient 
officers  and  soldiers  who  without  it  would  never  become  able  to  perform 
duty. 

Physical  reconstruction  may  be  defined  as  the  completest  form  of  medical 
and   surgical  treatment  carried   to   the   point   where  maximum   functional 
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restoration,  mental  and  physical,  has  been  secured.  To  secure  this  result 
the  use  of  work,  mental  and  manual,  will  be  required  during  the  convalescent 
period.  This  therapeutic  measure,  in  addition  to  aiding  greatly  in  shorten- 
ing the  convalescent  period,  retains  or  arouses  mental  activities,  preventing 
"hospitalization,"  and  enables  the  patient  to  be  returned  to  service  or  civil 
life  with  the  full  realization  that  he  can  work  in  his  handicapped  state,  and 
with  habits  of  industry  much  encouraged  if  not  firmly  formed. 

Receiving  and  distributing  stations  have  been  organized  at 
Ellis  Island,  in  New  York  harbor,  and  at  Newport  News,  with 
a  trained  personnel  to  classify  and  assign  disabled  soldiers,  as 
they  arrive  from  abroad,  to  the  appropriate  hospitals ;  and  divi- 
sion surgeons  in  the  cantonments  have  been  ordered  to  report 
to  the  Surgeon  General's  office  each  case  imder  their  care 
in  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  improvement  by  means  of 
the  treatment  provided  in  the  specially  equipped  hospitals.  Cer- 
tain of  the  general  military  hospitals  were  chosen  for  beginning 
the  reconstruction  work,  and  by  April,  1918,  fourteen  had  been 
so  designated.  At  each  one  special  buildings  have  been,  or  will 
be,  equipped  for  physiotherapy,  including  hydrotherapy,  electro- 
therapy, and  mecanotherapy,  and  for  "curative  workshops." 
Arrangements  are  also  made  for  ward  work  for  patients  not 
able  to  go  to  the  shops,  and  for  indoor  play,  outdoor  games, 
drills,  and  setting-up  exercises.  Gardening  and  the  other  usual 
forms  of  farm  work  are  also  available. 

Each  of  these  hospitals  is  equipped,  either  throughout  or  as 
to  one  or  more  wards,  to  care  for  one  or  more  specialties.  The 
insane,  for  example,  are  sent  to  General  Hospital  Number  4,  at 
Fort  Porter,  New  York;  the  blind  and  deaf  to  Number  7,  at 
Roland  Park,  Baltimore;  epileptics  and  neurotics  to  Number  13, 
at  Dansville,  New  York;  and  special  provision  for  amputations 
is  made  at  Walter  Reed  and  Letterman  Hospitals,  in  Washington 
and  San  Francisco.  For  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  several 
sanatoria  are  now  available  or  are  under  construction. 

This  use  of  the  general  hospitals  is  only  for  the  present.  To 
meet  the  heavier  demands  which  are  expected  later  on,  it  is 
planned  to  establish  sixteen  great  reconstruction  hospitals,  one 
in  each  of  the  sixteen  military  districts  of  the  country.     Each 
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one  will  accommodate  from  one  to  three  thousand  patients  or 
more,  and  each  "will  be  fitted  to  the  last  detail  for  the  extended 
treatment  of  every  known  case  of  disability  caused  by  wounds, 
gas,  liquid  fire,  and  disease."  If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  soldiers 
returning  to  America  for  further  treatment  will  be  sent  to  the 
reconstruction  center  in  their  own  military  district — which  would 
ordinarily  be  the  one  nearest  their  home — ^and  there  they  will 
find  a  building  or  ward  devoted  to  their  special  disability,  what- 
ever it  may  be.    This,  however,  is  in  the  future. 

An  educational  officer  is  assigned  to  each  hospital  where  re- 
construction work  is  carried  on.  His  functions  are  "to  arrange 
for  and  supervise,  under  the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  hospital,  the  means  provided  for  the  therapeutic  work, 
such  as  curative  workshops,  classes,  etc.;  to  act  as  technical 
adviser  to  the  commanding  officer  on  this  subject;  to  recommend 
the  development  of  necessary  means  to  keep  patients  employed 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so;  .  .  .  and  to  have  immediate 
charge  of  any  special  training  of  a  vocational  nature  which  can 
be  given  with  the  means  at  hand."  They  are  to  be  chosen  "for 
their  training,  experience  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work," 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  disabled  soldiers  who  have  completed 
their  treatment  and  retraining  will  frequently  be  eligible  for  the 
position.  Teachers  for  many  of  the  classes  are  found  among 
the  patients. 

"Reconstruction  aides" — teachers  of  "bedside  occupations" 
and  specially  trained  masseurs — ^are  another  element  in  the  staff 
of  these  hospitals.  "By  the  employment  of  educational  officers 
and  reconstruction  aides,"  says  the  Surgeon  General's  recom- 
mendation, "it  is  expected  to  develop  to  the  highest  point  the 
therapeutic  work  and  it  is  expected  not  only  to  hasten  the  re- 
covery of  the  patients  but  that  an  environment  will  be  created 
in  military  hospitals  which,  while  in  no  way  relaxing  the  neces- 
sary discipline,  will  greatly  promote  contentment  and  make  the 
atmosphere  of  these  hospitals  such  that  the  time  spent  in  con- 
valescence will  pass  most  pleasantly  because  the  minds  and  hands 
of  the  patients  are  properly  occupied  in  profitable  pursuits." 
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As  there  are  comparatively  few  persons  qualified  to  do  the 
kind  of  teaching  required  of  reconstruction  aides,  one  of  the 
first  steps  has  been  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  for  them. 
Two  courses  were  offered  in  New  York  City  in  the  summer  of 
1918,  with  the  approval  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  New  York  women:  one  for 
women  already  acquainted  with  one  or  more  handicrafts  and 
with  the  elements  of  design  and  color ;  the  other  a  longer  course, 
for  those  without  previous  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  The 
instruction  included  lectures  by  medical  experts  on  what  might 
be  called  the  psychology  of  convalescence  and  on  hygiene  and 
hospital  methods  and  etiquette,  and  practice  teaching  in  hospitals 
was  an  essential  feature  of  the  course.  Smith  College,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital,  offered  two 
months'  academic  training  for  aides  in  psychiatric  work,  who 
would  then  be  sent  to  a  hospital  or  clinic  for  six  months'  case 
work  to  complete  their  course.  Other  institutions  announce 
courses  to  open  in  the  fall. 

To  create  the  "right  mental  attitude"  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
abled man  and  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  considered  by  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  army  a  legitimate  and  essential 
feature  of  its  work  of  "reconstruction" — one,  moreover,  which 
does  not  await  the  return  of  the  man  to  America.  A  corps  of 
"cheer-up  men"  is  planned,  men  who  are  themselves  crippled  in 
some  way  but  who  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  handicap, 
to  be  attached  to  the  base  hospitals  abroad  and  to  the  hospital 
ships  that  bring  the  soldiers  home,  as  well  as  to  the  general  and 
reconstruction  hospitals  in  America.  A  book  called  The  Way 
Out,  consisting  of  letters  (from  successful  disabled  men,  full  of 
cheer  and  comfort,  will  be  distributed  in  the  hospitals  in  Europe. 
Motion  pictures  showing  "the  way  out"  have  been  made  and 
are  already  in  use.  A  little  magazine  which  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  ordinary  publication  of  a  department  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  is  "edited  by  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Army,"  and  "published  for  the  Surgeon 
General  by  the  American  Red  Cross,"  for  circulation  among 
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"those  who  are  interested  in  the  reconstruction  of  Qur  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors."  It  is  sent  without  charge  for  a  year  to 
anyone  who  asks  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list,  and  the  second 
number  announces  that  "many  thousands  of  requests"  had  al- 
ready been  received. 

This  little  periodical,  issued  by  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  the  most  formal  of  the  branches  of  our  government, 
is  called  Carry  On.  Its  cover  bears  as  an  emblem  a  lusty  green 
acorn  on  a  blue  field,  selected  as  "typifying  the  idea  of  expansion 
and  lasting  strength."    It  opens  with  the  following  message: 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  army  will  "Carry  Ov^'  in  the  medical 
and  training  treatment  of  the  disabled  soldier  until  he  is  cured  or  as  nearly 
cured  as  his  disabilities  permit  We  shall  try  to  do  our  part  in  his  restora- 
tion to  health  efficiently,  with  the  belief  that  the  wounded  and  sick  soldier 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  return  to  civil  life  capable  of  pursuing  a  career 
of  usefulness.  This  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  happiness 
afforded  by  worldwide  democracy  for  which  he  has  given  his  all. 

(Signed),  W.  C  Gorgas, 

Surgeon  General,  U,  S.  Army. 

Inside  are  short  articles  of  encouragement  and  inspiration 
from  men  and  women  of  letters  and  affairs:  official  statements 
of  plans  from  the  Division  of  Reconstruction,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
others  concerned  with  the  future  of  the  disabled  soldiers;  an 
imaffected  statement  from  the  first  of  our  soldiers  to  be  blinded 
in  the  present  war,  who  is  "trying  hard  to  learn  to  write  on  a 
t)rpewriter"  and  brush  up  on  his  "English  and  spelling  and 
things"  at  Roland  Park,  because  "they"  had  sent  for  his  girl  to 
come  down  to  see  him  and  she  had  said,  "Bill,  if  you  make  good 
I  am  going  to  marry  you."  There  is  a  cartoon  by  Briggs — "When 
a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend" — showing  a  be-medaled  hero  dashing 
from  the  ship  down  the  road  "To  a  Job,"  pursued  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Welcome,  throwing  bouquets  of  roses  and  holding  out 
programs  for  his  entertainment,  invitations  to  lecture,  and  other 
undesired  attentions.  There  are  many  pictures,  including  some 
of  the  illustrations  for  Don  Quixote  drawn  by  Daniel  Vierge 
with  his  left  hand  after  his  right  side  was  paralyzed,  and  photo- 
graphs  of   American   boys   at   Walter   Reed    Hospital,    Fort 
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McHenry,  and  other  places — ^gardening,  learning  telegraphy, 
working  on  an  automobile,  practicing  writing  with  the  left  hand, 
and  a  class  *of  negroes  learning  to  read.  It  is  a  publication 
which  ought  to  be  helpful  to  cripples  and  ought  also  to  contribute 
to  what  one  of  the  writers  calls  the  "reconstruction  of  the  public" 
in  its  ideas  about  the  handicapped. 

Unforttmately,  this  admirable  program  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment took  time  to  get  tmder  way.  The  liberal  policy  in  regard 
to  keeping  a  man  in  the  care  of  the  army  until  he  is  as  nearly 
cured  as  he  can  be  was  not  adopted  tmtil  the  spring  of  1918. 
The  organization  for  reconstruction  was  not  established  until 
men  had  already  been  discharged  from  camps  in  this  country, 
and  "some  had  come  from  overseas,  even  before  anyone  was 
ready  for  them,  and  had  been  discharged  from  the  army,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  Surgeon  General  that  they  should  have  been 
allowed  to  go  in  that  condition." 

Compensation  and  Insurance 

There  had  been  much  discussion  through  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1917,  especially  after  conscription  was  decided  upon, 
about  the  policy  which  should  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  soldiers  and  their  families  while  the  men  were  in  service 
and  in  case  of  death  or  disability.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  considering  the  possibility  of  wholesale  insurance,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Simmons  law,  which  enabled  the  government  to 
compel  shipowners  to  insure  the  lives  of  their  crews.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  federal  Department  of  Labor  had  promptly 
begun  a  study  of  child  welfare  in  the  warring  countries,  and  as 
a  part  of  this  study  had  engaged  Mr.  (now  Lt.  Col.)  S.  Herbert 
Wolfe,  an  actuary  of  New  York  City,  to  make  a  report  on  the 
Canadian  system  for  the  care  of  soldiers  and  their  dependents, 
and  later  on  the  existing  governmental  provisions  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  coimtries.  The  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  at  its  meeting  early  in  June,  had  de- 
voted part  of  its  program  to  provisions  for  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  much  of  its  informal  discussion  in  lobbies  and  at 
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luncheons  to  this  and  related  questions.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  appointed  in  June  a 
subcommittee  to  draft  a  tentative  bill  dealing  with  all  these 
matters. 

It  was  this  committee,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  with  the  help  of  representatives  of 
all  the  other  departments  interested  and  of  many  private  organi- 
zations which  were  in  a  position  to  aid,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  bill  introduced  in  both  houses  of  Congress  early  in 
August.  Hon.  Julian  W.  Mack,  of  Chicago,  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  closely  identified  with  many 
branches  of  social  work,  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  His 
''splendid,  uncompensated,  zealous  work,"  through  the  hot  weeks 
of  July  and  August,  excited  unstinted  admiration  in  the  hearts 
of  appreciative  Congressmen:  "Instead  of  taking  the  usual 
summer  vacation,  and  without  money,  without  compensation, 
without  hope  of  winning  any  office  thereby."  Judge  Mack  him- 
self disclaimed  the  credit  which  was  attached  to  him,  explaining 
on  one  occasion,  for  example:  ^ 

It  is  not  my  law  at  all;  I  was  only  one  of  many.  ...  A  great  many 
had  a  larger  or  smaller  share  in  the  work;  it  is  no  one  man's  law,  and  no 
one  man's  name  ought  ever  to  be  associated  with  a  law  of  this  kind.  It  is 
the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  compensation  and  insurance  act.  It  is  for  them, 
and  every  one  of  us  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it  wants  to  have  his 
individuality  sunk  and  his  connection  with  it  forgotten,  so  that  the  fact 
that  it  is  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  may  always  be  remembered. 

To  the  more  prosaic-minded  historian,  however,  it  is  of  inter- 
est to  know  that  Secretary  McAdoo  called  in  conference  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  insurance  companies  and  public  officials 
from  the  Departments  of  War,  Navy,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
as  well  as  the  director  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee of  that  bureau,  and  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.     Judge  Mack's  advisers  included  representatives 

1  At  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  army  and  navy,  October  16, 
1917.  Proceedings  published  as  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance. 
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of  labor,  economists,  lawyers,  social  workers,  experts  in  social 
legislation,  and  the  staff  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Bureau  of 
Columbia  University.  With  all  this,  however.  Congress  was 
not  satisfied:  for  the  Pension  Bureau  had  apparently  been 
ignored.  "You  have  taken  philanthropists,  God  bless  them, 
accident  insurance  and  life  insurance  actuaries.  You  have  not 
consulted  the  men  that  know  about  pensions." 

The  spirit  which  actuated  the  new  legislation  was  first  of  all 
the  burning  desire  to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  "brave  soldiers" 
who  are  "fighting  the  battles  of  their  country,"  and  by  their 
"loved  ones"  left  at  home.  That  is  the  way  Congress  put  it. 
Secretary  McAdoo,  in  his  letter  of  July  31,  1917,  to  President 
Wilson,  expresses  it  with  more  sophistication: 

The  bill  which  I  am  submitting  to  you  is  intended  to  meet  those  essential 
and  fundamental  principles  of  justice  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart. 
Its  main  purpose  is  to  grant  a  reasonable  government  indemnity  against 
the  losses  and  risks  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  a  patriotic  duty  and  in  the 
performance  of  an  extraordinarily  hazardous  service  to  which  the  govern- 
ment has  called  and  forced  the  citizen.  It  provides  not  only  for  the  man 
but  for  his  family. 

Judge  Mack  explained  it  as  follows  to  the  conference  of  army 
and  navy  officers  in  October: 

The  underlying  purpose  was  to  grant  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  fighting  . 
forces  on  behalf  of  the  whole  people,  and,  secondly,  in  granting  that  measure 
of  justice  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  would  hearten  the  men  by  freeing  them  of 
the  one  great  dread  that  every  man  has.  Men  who  go  out  to  battle,  even 
though  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  physical  cowards,  may  have  a 
fear  of  what  may  befall  them.  But  that  isn't  the  real  fear  that  confronts 
most  of  them.  The  real  terror  for  men  is  that  their  families  may  suffer  or 
become  objects  of  charity.  That  fear  the  government  aims  to  dispel  by 
letting  the  men  know  in  advance  that  their  families  are  not  going  to  become 
objects  of  charity;  that  while,  of  course,  the  government  can  not  keep 
each  one  of  them  in  the  comfortable  situation  in  which  many  of  you  men 
maintain  your  families,  it  can  and.it  will  at  least  do  this:  It  will  save  them 
from  abject  poverty — save  them  from  having  to  go  out  and  ask  others  for 
the  necessities  of  life. 

When  it  came  to  the  point  of  deciding  how  this  general  desire 
to  be  both  just  and  generous  to  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
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families  should  take  expression,  there  were  two  dominating 
ideas.  Among  the  f ramers,  of  the  bill  the  theory  prevailed  that 
this  legislation  should  follow  the  analogy  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws:  that  the  soldier  is  in  the  position  of  an  employe  in 
an  extra-hazardous  occupation  and  that  the  government  is  the 
employer;  and  that  the  cost  of  deaths  and  injuries  should  be 
"borne  by  the  industry,"  that  is,  by  the  whole  nation,  through 
the  national  government.  This  picturesque  statement  caught 
the  fancy,  and  the  term  "compensation"  is  the  one  used  in  the 
law.  In  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  American  tra- 
dition and  policy  as  to  pensions  that  dominated,  inclining  men 
for  or  against  the  bill  according  as  they  saw  in  it  provisions 
more  or  less  generous  than  those  of  the  existing  pension  laws 
and  practice.  The  law  as  finally  enacted  bears  the  marks  of  the 
struggle  between  these  two  ideas. 

Existing    Provisions   for   Disability 

Disability  pensions,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  II,  have  been 
the  rule  in  America  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  colonies.  A 
tariff  for  specified  injuries  was  established  as  long  ago  as  1864, 
and  this  principle  has  been  retained  ever  since,  the  classification 
having  been  extended  and  the  rates  increased  from  time  to  time. 
The  rates  of  the  monthly  pension  for  injuries  provided  for  by 
law,  as  they  stood  in  1917,  were  as  follows:  ^ 

Loss  of  both  hands  or  both  feet,  and  loss  of  sight,  including  loss  of 

sight  of  one  eye  if  the  other  had  previously  been  lost $100.00 

"Disability  requiring  rep^ular  aid  and  attendance" 72.00 

Loss  of,  or  total  disability  in,  one  hand  and  one  foot 60.00 

Loss  of  a  leg  at  the  hip  joint,  or  of  an  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint,  or 

so  near  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  an  artificial  limb 55.00 

"Disability  requiring  frequent  and  periodical  but  not  constant  aid 

and  attendance"   50.00 

Loss  of  an  arm  at  or  above  the  elbow  or  of  a  leg  at  or  above  the 

knee,  or  total  disability  in  arm  or  leg 46.00 

Total  disability  in,  or  loss  of,  one  hand  or  one  foot;  total  deafness. . .  40.00 

"Incapacity  to  perform  manual  labor" 30.00 

"Disability  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot" 24.00 

*  Governmental  Provisions  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries 
for  Members  of  the  Military  Forces  and  Their  Dependents.  By  Captain 
S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  R.  Children's  Bureau  Publication,  No.  28, 
pages  215-216. 
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For  minor  disabilities  rates  have  been  fixed  by  administrative 
ruling,  varying  from  two  to  twenty-seven  dollars,  but  subject 
to  the  proviso  of  the  law  that  no  pension  shall  be  less  than  six 
dollars  per  month. ^  The  administrative  rulings  seem  more 
consistent,  on  the  whole,  than  the  resultants  of  a  dozen  or  so 
different  laws,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  loss  of  the 
index  iinger  is  rated  lower  than  the  loss  of  the  great  toe. 

In  addition  to  pensions,  disabled  soldiers  were  entitled  to  a 
new  artificial  limb  every  three  years,  or  a  (Jertain  sum  in  com- 
mutation, the  money  being  chosen  in  about  ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  Furthermore,  preference  has  been  given  to  dis- 
abled veterans  ever  since  the  Civil  War  in  appointments  in  the 
civil  service,  and  this  practice  of  Prussian  origin  has  become 
very  dear  to  Americans.  The  present  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
it  was  pointed  out  in  the  House  debates,  had  had  ''a  long  and 
faithful  experience"  in  the  Civil  War. 

For  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  establishment 
— army,  navy,  marine  corps,  and  coast  guard — a  retirement 
system  was  in  force.  Those  retired  on  account  of  disability 
received  in  service  were  entitled  to  retirement  pay  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  equivalent  in  general  to  three-fourths  of  their 
active  pay.  Enlisted  men,  however,  except  in  the  coast  guard, 
were  eligible  for  retirement  only  after  thirty  years  of  service.* 

The  New  Legislation 

The  act  of  October  6,  1917,  providing  for  family  allowances, 
indemnities,  and  insurance  for  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  is  a  part  of  the  body  of  law  now  designated 
officially  as  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act.  It  came  into  existence 
under  the  cumbersome  title:  "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  in  the  Treasury  Department,'  approved  Septem- 
ber second,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

^  A  complete  list  is  given  in  Captain  Wolfe's  report,  page  217. 
«  Captain  Wolfe's  report,  pages  15-17,  219-227. 
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The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  which  is  referred  to  in 
this  title  had  been  created  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  provide 
insurance  for  American  vessels  and  cargoes  at  rates  which  pri- 
vate companies  could  not  afford;  in  other  words,  to  subsidize 
American  shipping  to  this  extent.  In  June,  1917,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  extended  to  insurance  for  the  master,  officers,  and 
crew  of  merchant  vessels  under  the  American  flag. 

This  bureau,  already  in  operation  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
seemed  to  the  authors  of  the  bill  a  logical  place  to  put  the 
administration  of  the  insurance  feature  of  the  new  legislation 
for  soldiers  and  sailors,  although  there  might  easily  be,  and  was, 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  entrusting  to  it  the 
compensation  section,  and  still  more  the  section  dealing  with 
allotments  and  allowances.  It  was  suggested  in  the  House  that 
there  was  danger  that  the  Treasury  Department  might  become 
"so  strong  politically  that  it  will  overshadow  Congress  and  every 
other  department  of  the  government."  The  difficulty,  however, 
of  finding  any  other  one  existing  branch  of  the  government 
which  would  be  more  suitable  for  the  four  purposes  of  the  act, 
and  the  admitted  desirability  of  keeping  them  all  together,  out- 
weighed objections.  To  set  up  machinery  for  these  purposes  in 
the  War  Department  would  have  necessitated  duplicating  it  in 
the  Navy  Department.  The  Children's  Bureau  might  have  been 
a  natural  place  if  all  the  soldiers  had  children,  but  as  many  have 
none,  there  would  have  had  to  be  parallel  arrangements  for 
them  in  some  other  department.  The  Pension  Bureau  was 
thought  not  to  be  equipped  for  handling  insurance  or  allotments 
and  allowances,  and  even  the  compensation  feature  of  the  new 
legislation,  involving  as  it  does  investigation  into  family  circum- 
stances, was  considered  entirely  foreign  to  its  experience,  con- 
fined as  that  had  been  to  consideration  of  records.  It  was  felt 
by  many,  moreover,  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  empha- 
sizing the  distinction  between  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
present  war  and  the  older  pension  legislation,  much  of  which 
has  acquired  an  unsavory  reputation.  Although  this  position 
was  resented  by  many  members  of  Congress,  administration  of 
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the  law  was  allowed  to  rest  where  it  had  been  placed  by  those 
who  drafted  the  bill — in  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

This  new,  comprehensive,  and  important  legislation  for  the 
members  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States — 
legislation  which  will  affect  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
even  millions,  of  Americans  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  which 
will  be  an  influential  factor  in  determining  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  next  two  generations — came  into  existence,  through  the 
exigencies  of  legislation,  as  an  omnibus  amendment  to  an  older 
act,  and  under  a  title  which  conveys  little  idea  of  the  nature  of 
its  provisions. 

By  the  act  of  October  6,  1917,  two  divisions  were  created  in 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance:  (1)  a  Division  of  Marine 
and  Seaman's  Insurance,  in  charge  of  the  original  functions  of 
the  bureau;  and  (2)  a  Division  of  Military  and  Naval  Insur- 
ance, to  which  was  confided  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
affecting  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families.  A  commis- 
sioner for  each  division,  at  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars, 
was  provided,  in  addition  to  the  director  of  the  bureau,  whose 
salary  is  five  thousand. 

With  the  first  division  we  are  not  concerned,  nor  with  all  of 
the  work  of  the  second,  for  it  administers  the  whole  system  of 
payments,  and  not  merely  those  affecting  disabled  men. 

The  system  established  consists  of  the  following  features: 

(1)  Compulsory  allotment  of  part  pay  by  all  enlisted  men  who  have  depen- 
dent relatives  within  certain  specified  degrees  of  relationship;  and  a  family 
allowance  by  the  government,  in  amount  depending  on  the  number  of  depen- 
dents but  not  exceeding  $50  per  month,  issued  upon  the  written  application 
of  the  enlisted  man  or  of  or  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  prospective  beneficiaries. 
Officers  are  not  included,  on  the  theory  that  their  pay  enables  them  to  make 
provision  for  their  families  and  that  the  general  morale  would  compel  them 
to  do  so. 

(2)  Compensation  for  death  or  disability  resulting  from  personal  injury 
suffered  or  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty,  by  any  commissioned  officer 
or  enlisted  man  or  by  any  nurse  in  the  army  or  navy  nurse  corps;  such 
compensation  to  be  based  on  the  extent  of  the  injury  and  the  number  and 
relationship  of  dependents. 

(3)  Insurance  against  death  or  total  permanent  disability,  at  "peace  rates/' 
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and  even  a  little  less,  for  any  one  who  would  be  entitled  to  compensation,  tip 
to  a  maximum  of  $10,000,  the  government  contributing  the  excess  cost  above 
the  premiums  paid  by  the  men. 

(4)  Compulsory  reeducation  "in  cases  of  dismemberment,  of  injuries  to 
sight  or  hearing,  aod  of  other  injuries  commonly  causing  permanent  dis- 
ability." Although  this  provision  appeared  as  a  paragraph  in  Article  III, 
Compensation  for  Death  and  Disability,  it  was  logically  coordinate  with  the 
other  three  elements  of  the  system.    It  was  later  repealed. 

With  the  allotments  and  allowances  to  families  we  are  not 
concerned.  The  other  three  features  of  the  law,  however,  affect 
disabled  men. 

The  discussions  on  the  measure  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
were  of  exceptional  interest  and  of  great  length.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce — ^which  made  some  members 
"pretty  raw,"  since  they  thought  the  proper  committee  to  con- 
sider it  was  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  or  else  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  or  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  In  the 
Senate  it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  committee  fill  180  closely  printed  pages;  the  one 
before  the  Senate's  subcommittee  lasted  all  day,  and  fills  94  pages. 
The  discussion  in  the  House  continued  through  the  greater  part  of 
six  days^  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  many  other  important 
measures.  Midway  in  this  discussion  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, evidently  thinking  that  a  vote  would  not  be  premature, 
urged  that  already  enough  questions  had  been  answered  "to 
educate  a  university." 

Compensation 

The  provisions  for  compensation,  in  Article  III,  supplemented 
by  the  provisions  for  voluntary  insurance  in  Article  IV,  were 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  bill  as  a  substitute  for  pensions, 
and  it  was  the  aim  "to  create  so  fair,  liberal,  and  satisfactory  a 
system  of  meeting  every  just  claim  impersonally  and  as  a  matter 
of  right  that  it  will  be  practically  impossible  for  any  future 
Congress  to  consider  a  private  pension  bill  and  highly  improbable 
that  any  soldier  or  his  dependents  would  seek  any  other  remedy 
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than  that  provided  for  under  this  war  compensation  act.."^  By 
the  time  the  bill  had  passed  through  Congress,  however,  less 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  "compensation"  character  of  the 
measure,  even  by  those  who  had  been  most  insistent  on  it  at 
the  outset,  and  we  find  Judge  Mack  saying,  in  the  conference 
already  mentioned  (page  322),  that  "compensation  is  very  much 
like  the  present  pensions,  except  in  the  fundamental  underlying 
thought." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  provisions  for  compensation  for  dis- 
ability in  the  new  law  do  not  diflfer  from  the  pensions  for 
disability  which  we  have  had  ever  since  1864  except  in  one 
particular,  and  in  that  respect  they  differ  also  from  workmen's 
compensation  for  injuries.  The  old  pensions  for  disability  were 
based  upon  the  nature  of  the  injury,  as  is  compensation.  The 
new  element  which  is  introduced,  and  which  also  distinguishes 
this  compensation  from  ordinary  industrial  compensation,  is 
that  the  amount  of  the  compensation  varies  with  the  number  of 
dependents,  as  well  as  with  the  extent  of  the  disability.  In  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced,  a  third  variable  was  contemplated — 
the  pay  of  the  man — ^and  this  would  have  helped  to  preserve  the 
analogy  to  workmen's  compensation,  though  only  superficially. 
It  was  strongly  urged  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  and  other  enthusiasts  for  the  industrial  precedent 
that  the  amount  should  be  proportioned  to  the  pay  of  the  man 
in  the  service,  with  a  certain  minimum  prescribed  by  the  law. 
Congress  argued,  however,  that  there  would  be  only  a  specious 
and  academic  sort  of  justice  in  applying  that  principle  to  our 
present  army,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  recent  volunteers  and 
conscripts,  whose  army  pay  bears  no  relation  to  their  earning 
capacity  in  civil  life,  and  among  whom  privates  frequently  make 
much  greater  financial  sacrifices  than  officers.  The  idea  of  dis- 
criminating between  officers  and  men  in  respect  to  compensation 
for  injuries  received  in  the  war  was  "obnoxious" ;  Congress  was 
"in  favor  of  the  boy  who  goes  down  into  the  trenches  and  faces 

1  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  in  The  Review  of  Reviews,  October,  1917. 
This  article  of  Dr.  Lindsay's  was  introduced  into  the  congressional  debates 
and  spread  upon  the  record  in  full  at  least  three  times. 
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the  guns  getting  just  as  much  as  a  major  general  if  he  loses  both 
arms  or  both  eyes  or  both  legs." 

The  rates  established  by  the  law  "if  and  while  the  disability 
is  total"  range  from  $30  per  month  for  a  man  with  no  depend- 
ents to  $75  for  a  man  with  a  wife  and  three  or  more  children, 
with  an  additional  $10  if  he  has  a  widowed  mother  dependent^ 
on  him.  An  amendment  of  June,  1918,  strikes  out  the  restriction 
that  a  dependent  mother  must  be  widowed,  and  allows  a  similar 
addition  of  $10  in  the  case  of  a  dependent  father.  If  the  man 
is  **so  helpless  as  to  be  in  constant  need  of  a  nurse  or  attendant, 
such  additional  sum  shall  be  paid,  but  not  exceeding  $20  per 
month,  as  the  director  may  deem  reasonable."  A  man  totally 
disabled,  therefore,  if  he  has  a  wife  and  three  children  and  a 
dependent  mother  and  father,  may  receive  as  much  as  $115  per 
month  as  long  as  these  conditions  remain  the  same.  In  the 
original  bill,  the  minimum  rates  were  somewhat  higher  than 
these,  and  the  maximum  monthly  amount  was  fixed  at  $200  for 
the  most  highly  paid  officer. 

Another  change  made  by  Congress,  which,  as  Judge  Mack 
said,  injured  "the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  the  bill,"  was  the 
addition  of  a  proviso  that,  without  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
family — even  if  there  are  no  dependents  at  all — $100  per  month 
shall  be  paid  "for  the  loss  of  both  feet  or  both  hands  or  both 
eyes,  or  for  becoming  totally  blind  or  helplessly  and  permanently 
bedridden  from  causes  occurring  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States" ;  but  in  such  cases  no  additional  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  nurse  or  attendant.  The  object  of  this  change 
was  to  bring  the  provisions  for  the  men  in  this  war  into  harmony 
with  those  already  established  for  the  veterans  of  previous  wars, 
and  to  make  sure  that  men  injured  in  these  particular  appealing 
ways  in  this  war  should  have  at  least  as  generous  treatment, 
which  was  much  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  most  Congressmen  than 
the  symmetry  of  the  bill.    "We  do  not  want  to  leave  the  rate  of 

1  A  person  is  "dependent**  on  another,  according  to  the  definition  adopted 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  "when  he  is  compelled  to  rely,  and  the  relations 
between  the  parties  are  such  that  he  has  a  right  to  rely,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
on  the  other  lor  his  support.*' 
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pension  for  these  well  determined  injuries  to  the  uncertain  calcu- 
lation of  some  bureau  official  or  clerk";  no  Congressman  needs 
"the  chattering  of  some  compensation  expert  to  enable  him  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  pension  he  should 
vote  for  a  blind  man  or  an  armless  or  legless  man  injured  while 
fighting  his  country's  battles."  The  including  of  the  "helplessly 
and  permanently  bedridden"  was  probably  due  to  a  suggestion 
made  by  Judge  Mack  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee that  they  were  at  least  equally  entitled  to  the  maximum.  There 
was  some  pressure  also,  though  it  did  not  prevail,  to  establish 
the  loss  of  one  arm  or  leg  as  equivalent  to  total  disability.  It 
was  argued  that  a  man  so  injured  would  presumably  get  only 
half  the  amount  fixed  for  total  disability,  which  as  the  bill  then 
stood  would  have  been  $20  per  month  for  a  single  man: 

You  can  bring  in  all  the  compensation  experts  that  you  can  round  up 
between  the  Golden  Gate  and  Hell  Gate,  but  they  will  never  convince  me 
that  it  is  equitable,  just,  and  right  You  can  call  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  approve  it,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  this 
House,  yea,  although  it  is  endorsed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  still  remain  not  convinced  that  it  is  just  and  equitable. 

For  partial  disability  "the  monthly  compensation  shall  be  a 
percentage  of  the  compensation  that  would  be  payable  for  his 
total  disability,  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  reduction  in  earning 
capacity  resulting  from  the  disability,  but  no  compensation  shall 
be  payable  for  a  reduction  in  earning  capacity  rated  at  less  than 
ten  per  centum."  The  rating  of  injuries  is  left  to  the  bureau, 
which  is  charged  to  establish  a  schedule  "based,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, upon  the  average  impairments  of  earning  capacity  resulting 
from  such  injuries  in  civil  occupations  and  not  upon  the  impair- 
ment in  earning  capacity  in  each  individual  case,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  reduction  in  the  rate  of  compensation  for  individual 
success  in  overcoming  the  handicap  of  a  permanent  injury."  It  is 
provided  that  the  bureau  shall  from  time  to  time  revise  this  sched- 
ule "in  accordance  with  actual  experience."  This  duty  of  estab- 
lishing a  schedule  of  ratings  for  partial  disabilities  is,  as  Judge 
Mack  said  to  the  army  and  navy  representatives,  "a  mighty  hard 
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job."  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  ratings  by  experience,  as  the  law 
assumes,  especially  if  the  new  doctrine  of  increasing  the  earning 
power  of  all  the  disabled — frequently  to  a  point  above  what  it 
was  before  the  disability  was  incurred — is  applied  in  all  its  possi- 
bilities, to  all  disabled  alike,  for  that  would  hopelessly  obscure 
the  normal,  unobstructed  effects  of  injuries. 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  "the  amount  of  each  monthly 
payment  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  family  conditions 
then  existing."  This  means  keeping  up  with  all  births  and  deaths 
and  arrival  of  children  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  An  amendment 
in  June,  1918,  substitutes  "existing  on  the  first  day  of  the  month" 
for  "then  existing,"  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  prorating 
the  payments.  Heavy  penalties  are  provided  for  intentional 
fraud,  and  an  investigating  system  has  been  established,  with 
a  network  of  local  examiners  covering  the  entire  country.  The 
spirit  of  the  investigation  section  of  the  bureau  is  not  that  of  a 
detective  service;  its  purpose  is  to  see  that  justice  is  done,  not 
primarily  to  detect  fraud. 

The  special  object  of  this  provision  making  the  amount  re- 
ceived each  month  depend  on  the  family  status  that  month,  Judge 
Mack  explained  to  the  House  committee,  was  to  encourage  mar- 
riage, or  at  least  to  avoid  discouraging  it:     . 

The  boys  coming  back  from  this  war  will  be  from  21  to  31,  very  largely. 
.  .  .  They  are  going  to  come  back  needing  as  no  other  men  in  this  country 
will  need  the  love  and  care  that  only  a  wife  and  children  can  give  to  any 
man,  and  if  any  people  are  entitled  to  the  joys  of  married  life  and  can  get 
a  self-sacrificing  woman  who  will  marry  them  and  raise  children  to  them, 
it  is  these  youngsters  of  ours  coming  back  in  that  condition.  They  are 
eugenically  fit  for  marriage  if  their  injuries  are  loss  of  limbs  and  they  are 
not  diseased.  And  they  need  the  joys  of  married  life.  They  can't  expect  to 
get  a  woman  to  marry  them  if  they  can't  in  some  measure  contribute  to  her 
care. 

These  disabled  boys  with  this  handicap  that  we  have  put  on  them  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  further  handicap  of  leading  either  celibate  or  im- 
moral lives  when  they  come  back  because  they  can't  afford  to  get  married. 
So,  we  have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  say,  practically,  these  men  are 
entitled  to  marry  and  raise  children,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  in 
measuring  the  monthly  compensation    ...    to  protect  that  wife  and  those 
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children  the  same  way  we  protect  the  wife  and  children  of  the  man  now 
when  he  goes  out  to  serve. 

It  is  stipulated  in  the  law  that  the  bureau  may  review  an  award 
at  any  time,  either  on  its  own  motion  or  on  application,  and  "in 
accordance  with  the  facts  found  upon  such  review,  may  end, 
diminish,  or  increase  the  compensation  previously  awarded,  or, 
if  compensation  has  been  refused  or  discontinued,  may  award 
compensation."  The  bureau  may  require  medical  examinations 
whenever  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  doing  so,  and  refusal 
to  submit  to  such  examination  involves  forfeiture  of  compen- 
sation "while  such  refusal  or  obstruction  continues,"  with  no 
possibility  of  recovering  the  amount  thus  lost. 

Persons  in  receipt  of  compensation  are  required  to  "submit  to 
any  reasonable  medical  or  surgical  treatment  furnished  by  the 
bureau  whenever  requested  by  the  bureau."  Payments  are  sus- 
pended during  "wilful  failure"  to  follow  a  course  of  reeduca- 
tion when  that  is  advised  and  provided.  This  requirement  has 
been  modified  by  subsequent  legislation,  which  will  be  described 
later. 

In  addition  to  compensation  the  United  States  will  provide 
"such  reasonable  governmental  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital 
services"  and  "such  supplies,  including  artificial  limbs,  trusses, 
and  similar  appliances,  as  the  director  may  determine  to  be  useful 
and  reasonably  necessary." 

Claims  for  compensation  for  disability  must  be  filed  within 
five  years  after  discharge  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  disability, 
when  it  does  not  manifest  itself  imtil  after  discharge.  In  the 
original  bill  this  period  was  only  one  year.  It  was  raised  to  ten 
by  the  generous  House,  who  thought  the  limitation  to  one  "not 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  American  institutions" ;  cut  down 
to  two  by  the  Senate ;  and  finally  raised  to  a  compromise  at  five 
in  the  conference  committee.  The  provision  was  allowed  to 
stand  that  "no  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  death  or  dis- 
ability which  does  not  occur  prior  to  or  within  one  year  after 
discharge  or  resignation  from  the  service,  except  that  where, 
after  a  medical  examination  made  pursuant  to  regulations,  at 
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the  time  of  discharge  or  resignation  from  the  service,  or  within 
such  reasonable  time  thereafter,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  may 
be  allowed  by  the  regulations,  a  certificate  has  been  obtained 
from  the  director  to  the  effect  that  the  injured  person  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge  or  resignation  was  suffering  from  injury 
likely  to  result  in  death  or  disability,  compensation  shall  be  pay- 
able for  death  or  disability,  whenever  occurring,  proximately 
resulting  from  such  injury."  This  certificate  gives  a  man  a 
prima  facie  case,  no  matter  when  he  may  become  disabled,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  guards  somewhat  against  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  common  in  the  past  through  applications  twenty 
or  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  war  for  pensions  on  account  of 
injuries  attributed  to  the  service. 

"In  the  line  of  duty"  has  received  a  liberal  construction.  By 
General  Order  Number  47,  issued  in  June,  1918,  the  fact  that 
a  man  has  been  accepted  for  service  is  established  as  presumptive 
evidence  that  any  disability  which  appears  subsequently,  before 
discharge,  has  had  its  origin  in  the  service: 

Hereafter  any  soldier  who  shall  have  been  accepted  on  his  first  physical 
examination  after  arrival  at  a  military  station  as  fit  for  service  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  contracted  any  subsequent  determined  physical  disability  in 
the  line  of  duty  unless  such  disability  can  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  his 
own  carelessness,  misconduct,  or  vicious  habits,  or  unless  the  history  of  the 
case  shows  unmistakably  that  the  disability  existed  prior  to  entrance  into  the 
service.  The  same  rulings  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  officers  who  have  been 
passed  as  fit  for  service  on  physical  examination  upon  entrance  into  the 
service. 

Cases  of  tuberculosis  will  especially  be  affected  by  this  order, 
superseding  as  it  does  the  ruling  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
September  11,  1917 — which  was  itself  exceptionally  liberal,  as 
compared  with  the  practice  in  some  other  countries: 

A  case  of  chronic  tuberculosis  in  which  the  length  of  service  is  three 
months  or  less  shall  be  considered  to  be  not  in  line  of  duty;  cases  of  acute 
tuberculosis  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  line  of  duty  in  all  cases,  irrespective 
of  length  of  service.  When  action  must  be  taken  in  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  is  not  made,  cases  of  three 
months  or  longer  service  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  line  of  duty;  those  of 
less  than  three  months'  service  shall  be  considered  to  be  not  in  line  of  duty 
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unless  it  be  shown  that  the  patient  has  had  some  disease  since  enlistment, 
such  as  measles,  or  there  is  a  history  of  excessive  fatigue  or  of  exposure  in 
line  of  duty  calculated  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the  individual. 

Compensation  is  paid  in  monthly  instalments.  It  is  not  assign- 
able, and  it  is  exempt  from  taxation,  from  attachment,  and  from 
execution. 

The  original  bill  provided  for  commutation  of  compensation 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  lump  sum,  "if  the  injured  person  be 
deemed  competent  and  not  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  upon 
his  application  and  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  director  that  it 
will  be  for  his  best  interests  and  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
dependents,  if  any,"  with  the  reservation,  however,  that  in  case 
of  disability  equal  to  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  total  disa- 
bility at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  compensation  shall  be  retained 
in  monthly  payments,  to  guard  against  need  due  to  failure  in  the 
project  for  which  a  lump  sum  is  desired.  This  provision  was 
opposed  by  the  Committee  of  Insurance  Representatives  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  McAdoo:  "While  it  is  recognized  that  the 
investment  of  capital  provided  by  commutation  may  result  profi- 
tably, experience  shows  that  the  contrary  result  will  be  more 
frequent."  The  House,  though  with  reluctance  and  against  its 
better  judgment,  allowed  it  to  stand,  but  it  was  cut 'out  in  the 
Senate. 

The  argument  against  commutation  was  the  same  in  both 
chambers:  it  is  "our  duty  to  see  to  it"  that  the  soldiers  and  their 
dependents  are  protected  from  the  certain  loss  of  their  money, 
since  such  interference  would  be  "for  the  welfare  of  the  country"; 
for  "the  only  thing  that  can  result  from  commutation  will  be  the 
loss  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  every  dollar  that  is  received." 
This  was  evidently  the  general  opinion  in  the  House,  and  it  was 
not  shaken  by  the  apt  rejoinder  of  the  gentleman  officially  stand- 
ing for  the  measure,  that  "It  would  be  for  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  a  great  many  men  if  more  men  had  guardians,  but  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  vote  for  it."  The  section  was  struck  out 
in  the  Senate,  practically  without  debate,  on  the  motion  of  Sena- 
tor Brady  of  Idaho,  whose  speech  seems  to  have  expressed  the 
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prevailing  views.  He  argued  that  "these  men"  will  come  back 
and  find  opportunities  for  investment  and  ask  for  the  lump  sum ; 
then  they  will  lose  it ;  and  then  "their  families  will  be  in  want ; 
and  every  Senator  on  this  floor  knows  that  in  a  case  of  that 
character,  when  they  would  come  here  and  ask  for  a  pension, 
this  body  would  grant  it.  We  would  not  permit  the  wives  and 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  soldiers  to  be  in  want.  .  .  .  We 
never  have  done  it  in  years  gone  by,  and  we  would  not  do  it 
now."  It  was  not  suggested  that  to  grant  a  pension  under  such 
circumstances  would  not  be  perfectly  proper,  but  they  did  not 
wish  to  create  the  circumstances.  From  ninety  to  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  all  business  enterprises  fail,  it  was  frequently  stated, 
and  furthermore,  said  Senator  Brady,  the  man  may  die,  and 
"after  he  is  gone,  how  many  women  are  capable  of  administer- 
ing a  little  estate?"  "I  want  to  protect  our  boys  who  fight  for 
their  country.  They  have  fought  for  their  country  and  their 
country's  cause,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  place  safeguards  around 
them  today  that  will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  lose  the 
money  that  we  have  provided  for  them.  .  .  .  They  are  sacri- 
ficing their  lives  for  us.  Let  us  do  all  that  we  can  for  them  and 
their  dependents." 

Insurance 

While  it  is  easy  to  dispute  the  novelty  of  the  compensation 
feature  of  the  new  law,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  provi- 
sion for  cheap  insurance  which  any  member  of  the  forces  may 
take  voluntarily  as  an  additional  protection  against  death  or 
total  permanent  disability  is  not  only  new  but  also  extremely 
interesting.  A  few  Canadian  cities  had  insured  the  lives  of 
their  recruits  for  $1,000  each  in  private  companies,  and  Toronto 
later  arranged  to  write  its  own  insurance  for  its  men,  and  this 
may  have  suggested  the  plan  which  we  have  adopted,  but  noth- 
ing on  so  bold  and  daring  a  scale  has  been  tried  in  any  other 
country.  When  we  consider  that  there  was  no  experience  on 
which  to  base  estimates  of  any  value  whatever  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  such  insurance,  nor  even  as  to  the  probable  proportion 
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of  the  forces  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and 
in  what  amounts  they  would  take  out  their  policies,  the  United 
States  Government  seems  an  incarnation  of  the  youthful  spirit 
of  adventure  which  has  been  a  familiar  element  in  American 
life  since  the  beginning  of  our  history. 

In  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  law  the  insurance  scheme 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  plan  of  provision  for  the  disabled 
men  and  the  dependents  of  the  men  who  are  killed.  Said  Miss 
Lathrop,  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  to  the  House  Committee: 

This  bill  must  be  considered  as  a  unit.  It  expresses  a  sound  public  policy 
and  is  drawn  with  a  profound  understanding  of  how  best  to  stimulate  self- 
respect  and  thrift.  It  offers  opportunities  rather  than  doles.  It  places  the 
entire  responsibility  upon  the  government,  where  it  belongs.  It  skilfully  ap- 
peals to  the  initiative  of  the  individual  and  the  family. 

We  are  especially  gratified  with  the  insurance  plan,  because  we  regard 
the  provisions  in  Article  III  as  entirely  inadequate  without  the  insurance 
features,  and  we  regard  Article  IV — ^the  insurance  provision — ^as  a  far  better 
£^aranty  of  safety  with  respect  to  the  future  independe.nce  of  the  soldier  and 
the  soldier's  family  than  would  be  given  by  increasing  the  cash  allowances  of 
Article  III. 

Judge  Mack,  also,  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the 
same  committee,  spoke  of  the  compensation  features  as  "hinged 
up'*  with  the  insurance:  "If  you  knock  out  the  insurance  scheme 
the  compensation  scheme  is  not  liberal  enough.  But  we  have 
coimted  on  the  insurance  scheme.  We  want  to  leave  something 
to  initiative,  we  want  to  leave  a  man  to  protect  himself,  and  if 
he  has  other  people  dependent  on  him,  all  right,  let  him  take 
out  insurance  and  protect  himself  for  that  so  as  to  cover  those 
people  who  are  actually  dependent  on  him." 

What  the  government  does  is  this:  it  offers  to  every  enlisted 
man  and  commissioned  officer  and  to  every  member  of  the  nurse 
corps,  in  order  to  give  them  "greater  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents  than  is  provided  in  Article  III"  (the  com- 
pensation article),  to  insure  them  against  death  or  "total  per- 
manent disability,"  without  medical  examination,  at  rates  which 
are  approximately  what  they  would  pay  if  they  were  leading  the 
ordinary  life  of  a  civilian  in  time  of  peace,  minus  "loading," 
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which  comprises  overhead  charges,  commissions,  advertising, 
and  similar  expenses,  and  is  a  large  item  in  the  premium  rates 
of  private  companies. 

"Total  disability"  has  been  defined  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  "any  impairment  of  mind  or  body  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  the  disabled  person  to  follow  continuously  any 
substantially  gainful  occupation."  Total  disability  "shall  be 
deemed  to  be  'permanent'  whenever  it  is  founded  upon  conditions 
which  render  it  reasonably  certain  that  it  will  continue  through- 
out the  life  of  the  person  suffering  from  it."  The  same  regula- 
tion provides  that  "whenever  it  shall  be  established  that  any 
person  to  whom  any  instalment  of  insurance  has  been  paid  .  .  . 
on  the  ground  that  the  insured  has  become  totally  and  perma- 
nently  disabled,  has  recovered  the  ability  to  continuously  follow 
any  substantially  gainful  occupation,  the  payment  of  instalments 
of  insurance  shall  be  discontinued  forthwith  and  no  further 
instalments  thereof  shall  be  paid  so  long  as  such  recovered 
ability  shall  continue." 

The  law  provides  that  insurance  policies  must  be  for  not 
less  than  $1,000  and  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  must  be  in 
multiples  of  $500.  Application  must  be  made  within  120  days 
after  enlistment  and  before  discharge  or  resignation,  or,  for 
those  already  in  active  service  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  insurance,  within  120  days  after 
that  date.  Privilege  of  application  was  later  extended  to  April 
12,  1918,  for  all  who  had  entered  the  service  on  or  before 
December  14,  1917.  Any  person  in  active  service  on  and  after 
April  6,  1917,  is  insured  automatically,  as  if  for  something  like 
$4,500  {i,e.,  to  receive  monthly  payments  of  $25),  until  the 
expiration  of  the  period  allowed  for  applying  for  insurance, 
unless  he  has  already  applied  for  insurance  to  take  effect  at  an 
earlier  date. 

To  prevent  speculation  on  the  lives  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
nurses,  application  for  insurance  must  be  made  by  the  individual 
himself,  and  the  only  persons  who  may  be  named  as  beneficiaries 
are  "a  spouse,  child,  grandchild,  parent,  brother,  or  sister."     If 
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no  beneficiary  within  the  permitted  class  is  designated  by  the 
insured,  either  in  connection  with  the  insurance  or  in  his  will, 
or  if  the  designated  beneficiary  does  not  survive  the  insured,  the 
insurance,  or  the  remaining  instalments  of  it,  shall  be  paid  to 
such  person  or  persons,  within  the  prescribed  degree  of  relation- 
ship, as  would  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  residence  of  the 
insured  be  entitled  to  his  personal  property  in  case  of  intestacy. 
If  no  such  person  survive  the  insured,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reserve  value  of  the  insurance  at  the  time  of  his  death  shall  be 
paid  to  his  estate. 

This  insurance  is  not  assignable  or  subject  to  claims  of  credi- 
tors either  of  the  insured  or  of  the  beneficiaries. 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  "the  insurance  shall  be  payable 
in  two  hundred  and  forty  equal  monthly  instalments,"  on  the 
theory  that  an  annuity  is  preferable  to  a  paid-up  policy.  In 
case  of  disability,  however,  payments  are  to  continue  during  the 
period  of  disability,  even  though  it  should  be  longer  than  twenty 
years. 

Provisions  for  maturity  at  certain  ages,  for  continuous  instalments  during 
the  life  of  the  insured  or  beneficiaries,  or  both,  for  cash,  loan,  paid-up  and 
extended  values,  dividends  from  gains  and  savings,  and  such  other  provisions 
for  the  protection  and  advantage  of  and  for  alternative  benefits  to  the  insured 
and  the  beneficiaries  as  may  be  found  to  be  reasonable  and  practicable,  may 
be  provided  for  in  the  contract  of  insurance,  or  from  time  to  time  by  regu- 
lations. All  calculations  shall  be  based  upon  the  American  Experience  Table 
of  Mortality  and  interest  at  three  and  one-half  per  centum  per  annum. 

Premiums  are  to  be  the  net  rates  based  upon  the  American 
Experience  Table  of  Mortality  and  interest  at  three  and  one-half 
per  cent.  They  are  not  to  be  required  for  more  than  one  month 
in  advance,  and  may  be  deducted  from  the  pay  or  the  deposit 
of  the  insured.  The  excess  cost  resulting  from  the  hazards  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  entire  cost  of  administration,  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  United  States. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  and  for  five  years  after,  unless 
converted  before  that  time,  the  insurance  shall  be  ordinary 
"term"  insurance  for  successive  terms  of  one  year  each.     For 
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five  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war  the  insured  shall  have 
the  right  to  convert  this  term  insurance  into  any  of  the  usual 
forms  at  the  net  premium  rates  for  such  forms  and  without 
medical  examination.  Unless  converted,  the  insurance  will  lapse 
at  the  end  of  five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  director  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  "subject  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall 
promptly  determine  upon  and  publish  the  full  and  exact  terms" 
of  the  contract  of  insurance.  The  law  was  approved  on  October 
6.  Bulletin  No.  1,  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Insurance,  is  dated  October  15.  Further  publicity  was  given 
by  a  three  days'  conference  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
army  and  navy  which  was  held  on  October  16,  17  and  18,  and 
by  subsequent  bulletins  for  general  distribution,  explaining  in 
simple  terms  "Uncle  Sam's  Insurance"  and  how  to  get  it. 

The  monthly  rates  per  $1,000,  as  announced  in  Bulletin  No.  1, 
range  from  sixty-three  cents  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  $3.55  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  The  amount  of  the  240  monthly  instal- 
ments which  the  policies  of  different  amounts  insure  in  case  of 
death  or  total  permanent  disability  are  as  follows: 


$1,000. 
1,500. 
2,000. 
2.500. 
3,000. 
3,500. 
4,000. 
4,500. 
5,000. 


$575 
8.63 
11.50 
14.38 
17.25 
20.13 
23.00 
25.88 
28.75 


$10,000. 


$5,500 

6,000 

6,500 

7.000 

7,500 

8,000 

8,500 

9.000 

9,500 

$57.50 


$31.63 
.  34.50 
.  37M 
,  40.25 
.  43.13 
.  46.00 
.  48.88 
.  51.75 
.  54.63 


Thus  a  man  who  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled,  if  he 
has  taken  out  a  $10,000  policy,  will  receive  $57.50  per  month 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  addition  to  his  compensation.  If  he 
has  a  wife  and  as  many  as  three  children  and  a  dependent 
mother,  and  is  in  need  of  constant  attendance,  his  compensation 
will  amount  to  $105,  making  a  total  assured  monthly  income  of 
$162.50.  If  he  has  also  a  dependent  father,  it  would  reach  the 
maximum  provided,  $172.50.     If  he  is  one  of  the  persons  for 
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whom  the  flat  rate  of  $100  monthly  compensation  is  provided, 
he  would  receive  $157.50.  Whether  men  in  such  circumstances 
will  take  an  interest  in  ''reeducation"  remains  to  be  seen. 

As  for  this  insurance,  even  the  maximum  policy  of  $10,000 
is  within  reach  of  every  young  man  in  the  service.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  the  premium  is  only  $6.60  per  month.  After 
deducting  from  the  minimum  pay  of  $30  the  compulsory  allot- 
ment of  $15,  there  would  still  be  enough  for  this  premium  and 
the  amount  of  spending  money  which  army  officials  think  suffi- 
cient— ^unless  the  man  has  already  subscribed  up  to  the  hilt  for 
Liberty  Bonds,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case  in  some  training 
camps. 

In  vfew  of  the  novelty  and  extreme  importance  of  this  depar- 
ture on  the  part  of  our  government,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  review  the  plan  through  some  extracts  from  Judge  Mack's 
explanation  of  it  to  the  representatives  of  the  army  and  navy 
at  the  conference  in  October: 

The  thought  underlying  the  insurance  article  was  this,  that  after  the 
loss  of  the  ordinary  income  that  is  compensated  for  by  the  family  allow- 
ance, and  the  risk  of  loss  of  life  and  limb  in  the  service  that  is  compensated 
for  by  the  disability  and  death  provisions,  .  .  .  comes  the  loss  of  present 
insurability.  Men  ought  to  insure  themselves  against  the  inevitable;  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  their  own  concern.  But  in 
ordinary  peace  times  every  man  who  is  fit  to  be  in  the  army,  or  at  least 
to  enter  the  army,  can  go  out  and  buy  insurance.  The  result  of  entering 
or  being  in  the  service  is  that  he  can  not  buy  insurance.  I  say  can  not;  I 
mean,  practically  speaking;  literally  you  can,  but  at  a  prohibitive  rate.  From 
your  standpoint,  the  rate  is  exorbitant,  and  therefore  prohibitive,  even  though, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  insurance  company,  the  rates  may  well  be  entirely 
reasonable.  We  do  not  know  what  the  risk  is  going  to  be;  we  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  the  mortality  or  disability  percentage  is  going  to  be  increased. 
It's  really  largely  guesswork  even  though  we  take  the  European  experience 
as  a  basis ;  and  because  of  this  the  insurance  companies  are  adopting  different 
rates.  Some  of  them  absolutely  refuse  to  insure  men  against  this  hazard 
at  all.  Others  are  ready  to  insure  them  at  the  present  time  at  an  additional 
rate  of  from  $37.50  to  $100  per  $1,000.  That  would  mean  for  you  from 
$375  to  $1,000  a  year  extra  on  $10,000  insurance  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
premium  that  we  civilians  would  pay,  just  because  you  are  in  the  service. 

Now,  it  was  felt  that  it  is  utterly  wrong  for  the  people  of  this  country 
to  throw  that  burden  upon  the  men  in  the  service,  and  that  that  at  least  is 
a  definite  loss  which  the  government  can  replace.    Further,  it  was  believed 
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that  there  is  only  one  really  adequate  way  of  replacing  it,  .  .  .  and  that  is  by 
giving  back  in  kind  what  has  been  taken  away,  by  restoring  your  insurability 
and  restoring  it  on  at  least  as  good  a  basis  as  the  rest  of  us  had.  The 
only  feasible  way  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  restore  the 
insurability  of  you  men  is  to  sell  you  the  insurance  that  you  could  have 
gotten  in  private  insurance  companies,  and  therefore  that  is  the  plan  that 
was  adopted. 

It  was  urged  that  the  government  pay  this  extra  premium  to  the  private 
insurance  companies  and  the  private  insurance  companies  were  ready  to  be 
very  fair  and  just  and  generous  if  that  had  been  considered.  Many  were, 
and  I  think  all  of  them  would  have  been,  entirely  willing  that  this  extra 
premium  be  set  aside  as  a  fund,  and  if  there  was  anything  saved  out  of  it 
that  it  should  be  given  back;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  exhausted 
and  more  than  exhausted,  the  government  should  pay  the  difference.  That 
would  have  been  one  way  of  handling  the  matter.  .  .  .  But  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  not  in  the  habit,  of  carrying  its  insurance  in  private 
companies;  it  carries  its  own  insurance  so  far  as  fire  is  concerned,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  carry  its  own  insurance  so  far  as  your  lives 
are  concerned. 

Then,  again,  it  was  felt  by  many  that  to  make  such  a  proposition  would 
be  to  give  a  general  government  indorsement  to  every  insurance  company 
or  fraternal  organization  of  which  any  of  you  might  be  members.  .  .  . 

No  good  reason  was  apparent  against  the  United  States  itself  directly 
insuring  you  men.  And  there  are  many  good  reasons  in  favor  of  it.  You  are 
a  limited  class;  but  for  the  war  you  would  be  the  best  class  of  insurance 
risks  that  could  be  found  in  the  world.  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  if  it  went  into  the  insurance  business,  would  not  have  the  number 
of  items  of  expense  that  the  private  insurance  companies  have.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  not  have  the  expense  of  commissions  to  agents,  and 
that's  a  heavy  item  of  expense,  .  .  .  But  the  United  States  Government,  when 
it  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  buy  this  insurance  at  less  than  peace  rates, 
does  not  need  any  insurance  agents;  this  opportunity  is  so  wonderfully 
attractive  that  a  man  must  be  a  fool  or  crazy  and  not  fit  to  be  in  the  service 
if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  financial  ability. 

Then  the  government  pays  no  taxation;  it  has  no  medical  examination 
fees  and  medical  inspection  and  supervision,  because  it  is  going  to  take  you 
all  as  you  are.  There  are  a  few  of  you  who  may  not  be  insurable.  [But] 
.  .  .  the  great  mass  has  just  undergone  a  careful  medical  examination.  They 
would  not  be  in  the  service  if  they  were  not  insurable,  and  so  the  government 
does  not  need  to  incur  the  expense  of  medical  examinations. 

And  then  the  government  need  not  advertise  or  look  for  investments  and 
employ  high-priced  and  high-salaried  men  to  conduct  its  business.  .  .  .  Men 
work  for  the  government  at  a  quarter  to  a  tenth  of  what  they  could  get  in 
private  life  for  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  ability.  .  .  .  And 
so  the  only  expense  that  the  government  has  is  that  of  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  this  insurance  office;  and  as  this  insurance  is  limited  to  our  fight- 
ing forces,  it  seemed  only  right  and  proper  that  the  cost  of  administering  it 
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should  not  be  charged  up  to  the  men,  but  should  be  deemed  a  general  govern- 
mental war  expense. 

When  that  was  once  decided,  it  followed  that  the  government  could 
well  afford  to  sell  this  insurance  not  merely  at  peace-time  rates,  but  at  peace- 
time rates  less  the  loading  which  private  companies  add  for  expenses  and 
emergencies.  Now,  ...  if  you  deduct  this,  the  government  could  afford 
to  sell  its  insurance  from,  say,  20  to  30  per  cent  less  than  the  private  com- 
panies would  charge. 

Then  came  the  question  what  kind  of  insurance  should  the  government 
sell.  [Here  follow  two  or  three  pages  of  clear  description  of  the  advantages 
of  different  kinds  under  different  circumstances,  ending  with  a  statement  of 
"the  two  propositions"  he  has  been  trying  to  illustrate.]  First,  that  it  is  a 
bad  thing  for  a  man  to  take  out  yearly  renewable  term  insurance  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  it  up  for  his  life,  because  when  he  gets  old  it  is  going 
to  be  difficult  for  the  average  man  to  keep  it  up;  second,  that  if  a  man  is 
going  into  an  extra-hazardous  occupation  for  a  short  period  he  woulnl  be 
extremely  foolish  if  he  did  not  take  the  very  cheapest  kind  of  insurance  he 
could  get,  provided  only  that  after  the  hazardous  period  is  over  he  has  the 
right  to  change  it  into  some  one  or  other  of  the  forms  best  suited  to  his 
circumstances. 

Now,  the  kind  of  insurance  that  the  United  States  Government  is  issuing 
is  based  upon  the  validity  of  those  two  statements.  The  military  forces  are 
going  into  an  extra-hazardous  occupation.  .  .  .  They  would  be  foolish  during 
that  period  of  extra  hazard  if  they  took  anything  but  the  very  cheapest  insur- 
ance that  they  could  possibly  get.  The  United  States  in  issuing  that  insur- 
ance is  not  trying  to  make  money  out  of  the  boys;  it  is  not  trying  to  do 
something  for  its  own  good.  It  is  trying  to  do  the  best  it  can  for  them. 
Therefore  ...  it  is  provided  in  this  bill  that  during  the  period  of  the  war 
the  only  kind  of  insurance  that  the  United  States  Government  will  issue  to 
you  is  this  so-called  yearly  renewable  term  insurance,  the  cheapest  possible 
insurance  that  you  can  get.  But  it  would  be  equally  wrong  for  the  United 
States  to  tempt  you  into  keeping  up  the  kind  of  insurance  which  for  the 
great  mass  of  men  in  the  service  .  .  .  would  become  impossible  to  carry  when 
they  reached  old  age,  .  .  .  And  therefore  it  is  provided  that  while  the  United 
States  will  sell  only  this  cheapest  kind  of  insurance  during  the  war,  and 
while  it  will  permit  you  to  keep  it  up,  if  you  want  to,  for  five  years  after  the 
war,  so  that  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  consider  what  is  best  for  you 
as  a  permanent  policy,  when  those  five  years  are  over,  or  earlier  if  you  want 
to,  you  must  change  that  insurance  into  one  of  the  more  permanent  forms. 
It  will  cost  you  more,  of  course,  but  whatever  it  costs  you  you  will  more 
than  get  your  money's  worth. 


The  law  is  thoroughly  democratic.  Some  of  you  might  want  $100,000 
insurance,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  and  just  for  the  government  to  give  you 
that.  The  government  can  only  give  you  a  reasonable  measure  of  protection, 
and  Congress  finally  decided  in  accordance  with  the  original  suggestion, 
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strongly  urged  by  President  Wilson,  that  $10,000  of  insurance  was  a  reason- 
able measure  of  protection.  Every  man  and  woman  in  the  service,  officers 
and  men,  are  entitled  to  this  service  in  equal  measure.  It  is  true  that  the 
average  American  policy  is  only  $1,800,  and  it  is  likewise  true  that  the 
average  young  man  fails  to  take  any  insurance.  But  nobody  knows  what 
he  might  have  done,  particularly  in  view  of  the  war,  and  it  is  but  reasonable 
and  just  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  give  him  this  chance. 
He  is  a  free  American  citizen  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  decide  what  use  he 
wants  to  make  of  the  opportunity.  But  it  is  democratic  in  this :  the  right  to 
buy  up  to  $10,000  insurance  is  not  only  granted  to  all  alike,  but  every  private 
can  afford  to  buy  the  limit,  if  he  so  desires. 

•  ••••.••• 

This  insurance,  once  issued  by  the  government,  can  be  kept  up  forever, 
not  only  during  the  war,  but  afterward;  not  only  during  the  period  of  term 
insurance  but  when  you  convert  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  private  insur- 
ance companies.  It  is  government  insurance  forever.  It  applies  for  all 
time  to  all  men  who  take  it  out  while  they  are  in  the  active  military  and 
naval  service,  not  only  to  those  now  in  service,  not  only  to  those  serving 
during  the  present  war,  but  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  for  all  time;  and  it 
will  be  continued  for  them  after  they  leave  the  service. 

Discussion  on  Insurance 

The  proposal  of  "optional  insurance"  naturally  received  a 
great  deal  of  discussion.  The  principal  objection  to  it  was  that 
it  left  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  soldier,  and 
that  this  meant  inevitably  that  the  thrifty  or  the  well-to-do  would 
take  advantage  of  it,  but  that  many  would  not,  and  that  thus 
class  distinctions  would  arise  which  would  make  trouble  in  future 
years  if  not  now.  There  was  also  more  or  less  fear  that  this 
would  be  an  entering  wedge  for  a  general  system  of  State  insur- 
ance after  the  war. 

The  very  first  proposal  in  regard  to  insurance,  made  by  Hon. 
Edwin  F.  Sweet,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  that 
the  government  should  give  insurance  protection  to  the  amount 
of  $4,000  to  every  enlisted  soldier  without  any  cost  to  the  men, 
and  this  plan,  with  different  ideas  as  to  the  amount  which  should 
be  provided,  was  favored  by  the  insurance  representatives  gener- 
ally and  by  a  considerable  element  in  Congress.  Others  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  compulsory,  like  the  family  allotments: 
If  it  is  a  good  thing,  why  not  compel  them  to  take  it?"     In 


tf 
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cither  case  the  underlying  idea  was  that  all  the  men  ought  to 
be  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  any  benefits  offered  by 
the  government.  The  reasoning  of  the  Administration  and  the 
framers  of  the  bill  was  a  little  subtle  for  many.  Secretary 
McAdoo  expressed  it  thus  before  the  House  committee: 

When  men  arc  called  into  the  service  of  the  government,  either  because 
they  volunteer  or  because  they  are  drafted,  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
procure  life  insurance  except  at  very  high  premiums.  The  life  insurance 
companies,  of  course,  must  charge  a  rate  which  will  safeguard  them  against 
the  risks  they  assume.  ...  To  him  (the  private)  that  is  a  prohibitive  rate, 
and  therefore  it  destroys  his  insurability  absolutely  so  far  as  his  means 
are  concerned.  At  the  same  time  it  reduces  very  largely  his  earning  power, 
because  the  average  man  who  is  taken  into  the  army  is  earning  more  than 
$360  a  year.  .  .  . 

When  the  government  destroys  the  earning  power  of  the  individual  to  that 
extent,  destroys  his  insurability,  and  then  drafts  him  into  extra-hazardous 
service,  which  may  result  in  the  destruction  of  his  life  or  in  permanently 
disabling  him,  it  owes  that  man  restitution.  I  use  that  word  because  it  ex- 
presses my  idea  exactly. 

Later  in  the  same  hearing,  as  also  on  many  other  occasions, 
Judge  Mack  gave  his  interpretation: 

Their  insurability  has  been  taken  away  when  we  conscript  them  into  the 
army.  Now,  of  course,  we  are  going  to  give  them  compensation  .  .  .  but  we 
are  depriving  them  of  something  more  valuable  than  that.  We  are  depriving 
them  of  the  power  to  guard  themselves  by  American  self -initiative,  by 
American  self-reliance,  by  payment  out  of  their  pockets  for  their  own  pro- 
tection in  the  future. 

The  position  taken  by  the  insurance  companies  was  that  the 
insurance  article  of  the  bill  was  "vicious  in  principle  and  that, 
in  view  of  the  liberality  of  Articles  II  and  III,  it  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  and  should  be  eliminated.  We  believe  that  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  to  be  distributed  in  each  instance  should 
be  determined  by  the  government  and  not  by  the  individual 
soldier.  And  we  believe  that  the  costs  and  disbursements  should 
be  borne  wholly  by  the  government."  Although  it  was  their 
opinion  that  the  provisions  of  Articles  II  and  III  were  both 
liberal  and  ample,  still,  "in  order  to  provide  for  any  other  possi- 
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ble  contingency,  and  as  a  recognition  of  those  without  depend- 
ents and  those  who  were  injured  but  gave  their  services  to  their 
country,  it  is  suggested  that  the  United  States  Government  pay 
a  death  benefit  of  $1,000  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  officer 
or  enhsted  man  in  the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps,  provided 
death  occurs  during  service  or  within  five  years  after  the  date 
of  his  discharge;  that  this  death  benefit  shall  not  call  for  the 
payment  of  any  premium  and  shall  be  payable  to  any  named 
beneficiary  or  to  the  estate  if  no  beneficiary  is  named."  These 
quotations  are  from  the  formal  reports  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Ide,  its  chairman,  speaking  a  little  more  freely  before  the  Senate 
committee,  said: 

When  old  age  and  infirmities  come  to  them,  can  you  not  see  recurring^, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  class,  legislation  exactly  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  had  in  the  past  in  regard  to  pensions?  ...  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
if,  as  is  proposed,  you  provide  allowances  for  the  dependents  of  the  fighting 
men,  if  you  grant  to  the  dependents  of  men  who  have  been  injured  com* 
pensation  for  partial  disability,  total  disability,  and  death,  you  have  acted 
generously  and  wisely.  If,  in  addition  to  the  death  indemnity  under  Article 
III  you  give  to  all  a  stated  sum,  be  it  $1,000  or  $2,000  or  more,  without  any 
payment  of  premium,  this  amount  to  be  payable  within  a  stated  period,  not 
more  than  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  you  will  have  adopted  a 
plan  more  generous  in  its  scope,  more  American  in  its  spirit,  than  has  ever 
been  dreamed  of  by  any  other  nation.  You  will  have  filled  our  fighting  men 
with  courage  and  with  enthusiasm,  and  you  will  have  treated  all  alike. 

Make  it  clear  that  this  is  a  measure  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  war. 
As  far  as  possible,  rid  the  bill  of  all  vague  and  uncertain  language  and  leave 
as  little  as  you  can  to  future  determination  and  decision  by  the  bureau. 
Eliminate  Article  IV  as  being  too  vague  in  its  language  and  utterly  unsound 
in  principle.  It  leads  to  manifest  discriminations  and  consequent  injustices. 
It  opens  the  door  wide  for  future  pension  legislation.  It  involves  needless 
administrative  expense.  It  offers  great  rewards  to  speculation.  It  is  class 
legislation  in  favor  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  the  premiums,  especially 
after  the  war.  It  can  not  be  opposed  simply  as  State  insurance,  because  it 
does  not  pretend  to  sell  insurance  at  cost,  but  at  less  than  cost 

When  the  question  was  raised  in  the  House  committee  about 
the  "conflict  of  interests"  between  this  plan  and  the  business  of 
the  private  companies,  Mr.  Henry  Moir,  who  was  then  testify- 
ing—one of  the  five  prominent  actuaries  who  had  been  asked  to 
prepare  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  measure — replied: 
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An3rthing  that  the  government  does  to  show  the  benefit  of  life  insurance 
will  help  our  business,  because  there  are  lots  of  people  who  are  not  in  the 
army  and  are  not  insured  now.  .  .  .  But  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  these  young  men  either  carry  policies  in  our  companies  now,  or  intend 
to  take  them  in  the  near  future,  so  that  so  far  as  competition  is  concerned, 
we  can  dismiss  that  from  our  minds.  It  will  do  us  more  good  than  harm. 
In  other  words,  advertising  of  the  insurance  principle  is  the  biggest  adver- 
tisement we  can  get. 

A  certain  Mr.  Milliken,  an  insurance  man  of  Washington, 
appeared  before  the  House  committee  with  an  elaborate  draft  of 
a  bill  for  commandeering  one  of  the  large  insurance  companies 
and  operating  through  it  compulsory  insurance,  at  a  cost  to  the 
soldier  of  $5  per  month  per  $1,000  instead  of  $8  per  year.  To 
the  Senate  committee  he  presented  a  petition  signed  by  two 
hundred  soldiers  in  one  of  the  training  camps,  protesting  against 
the  insurance  feature  of  the  "Mack  bill,"  and  urging  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  "Milliken  bill."  He  explained  that  he  had  gone 
out  to  the  camp  and  got  some  soldiers  together  and  talked  to 
them,  before  posting  the  petition. 

In  the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  chief  objection 
was  on  the  score  of  inequality,  as  in  the  opposition  of  the  insur- 
ance men.  It  was  not  fair  to  give  five-sixths  or  seven-eighths 
of  the  cost  of  the  insurance  to  those  men  who  would  pay  a  small 
sum :  "We  ought  to  give  to  all  or  to  none  if  we  are  for  equality 
in  the  army."  It  was  "an  unjust  and  unkind  statute."  It  was 
"aristocratic,"  because  officers  will  "have  foresight  and  business 
ability  enough  to  see  the  advantage  of  getting  $10  worth  of 
insurance  by  paying  $1,"  while  the  rank  and  file  presumably  will 
not  have  enough  foresight,  or  if  they  do,  will  not  have  the 
money  for  the  premiums.  Several  members  argued  that  it  should 
be  either  free  for  all  or  compulsory  upon  all,  with  apparently 
little  choice  between  the  two  alternatives,  so  long  as  all  were 
treated  alike.  Several  others  spoke  for  some  such  plan  as  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Ide,  and  an  amendment  was  introduced  provid- 
ing for  free  "insurance"  in  the  amount  of  $3,000  for  every  man 
killed  in  the  war.  There  were  many  who  warned  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction that  might  be  expected  in  the  future  because  of  the 
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difference  in  the  financial  situation  of  two  men  injured  in  the 
same  way,  for  example: 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  will  do,  twenty  years  after  this  war  is  over, 
to  have  two  men,  both  disabled  to  the  same  degree,  one  of  them  drawing  a 
pension  or  insurance  instalment  from  the  government  and  the  other  not 
drawing  any.  The  one  would  say  to  the  other,  "Why,  you  are  getting  some- 
thing and  1  am  not  getting  anything."  The  other  would  reply,  "You  did  not 
know  enough  to  apply  for  insurance  and  let  them  take  66%  cents  a  month 
out  of  your  pay  when  you  were  in  the  army."  I  do  not  believe  that  will  do. 
(Mr.  Piatt,  of  New  York.) 

After  this  war  shall  have  ended,  and  those  who  do  not  take  advantage 
of  it  (the  insurance)  come  home,  say  25  per  cent,  with  empty  trousers'  leg  or 
empty  sleeve  or  lost  health,  are  going  around  the  streets  of  the  towns  of  our 
various  congressional  districts,  does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  that  of 
itself  would  create  such  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  that  it  would  absolutely 
force  Congress  to  grant  those  men  pensions  in  years  to  come?  (Mr.  Kinche- 
loe,  of  Kentucky.) 

Senator  Smoot  offered  an  amendment  substituting  for  the 
insurance  article  of  the  bill  provision  for  a  fully  paid-up  in- 
demnity of  $2,000  to  everybody  in  case  of  death  or  total  dis- 
ability.    His  argument  for  the  change  (which  is  a  summary  of 

• 

the  objections  to  the  insurance  article  of  the  bill)  was  as  follows: 

(1)  The  proposal  in  the  bill  is  "an  experiment  pure  and  simple.  The 
government  is  proposing  to  engage  in  the  most  highly  specialized  and  tech- 
nical form  of  business  known  to  the  American  peopl«." 

(2)  It  offers  "a  gratuity  to  the  few,  to  which  all  in  the  same  service 
should  be  entitled,  if  any  are  entitled  to  it." 

(3)  It  is  miscalled  "insurance,"  and  should  be  called  "indemnity"  or 
"excess  indemnity,"  since  the  government  pays  the  excess  cost  and  the 
overhead  expenses. 

(4)  It  constitutes  a  discrimination  in  favpr  of  the  rich,  since  they  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  the  rest  will  not. 

(5)  It  is  discriminatory  further  in  requiring  application  within  120  days. 

(6)  It  would  be  forcing  the  government  into  a  huge  insurance  business. 
If  only  half  the  men  (assuming  a  total  of  2,000,(XX))  take  $5,000,  that  would 
mean  a  volume  of  $5,000,000,000 — more  than  the  combined  policies  of  the 
three  largest  American  companies. 

(7)  A  lump  sum  payment,  as  suggested  in  the  amendment,  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  department  to  handle  monthly  payments,  and 
would  be  in  every  way  much  simpler  to  manage.  Even  that  "would  be 
tremendously  expensive,  but  it  would  be  a  direct  recognition  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  soldiers  and  their  dependents." 
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Mr.  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  bill,  gave  as  the  reason  why  the  insurance  should 
not  be  free,  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  committee,  that 
"it  should  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  soldier.  It  is  not 
right,  for  instance,  if  there  should  be  a  young  man  who  is  well- 
to-do  .  .  .  and  with  no  dependents,  that  the  United  States 
should  give  him  $1,000  of  insurance  free,  and  then  that  the 
next  man  with  a  family  of  a  high  standard  of  living  should  not 
have  any  means  provided  whereby  he  could  get  any  more  insur- 
ance than  $1,000.  We  want  to  make  it  so  that  the  people  who 
go  to  the  war  will  get  what  they  need."  Judge  Mack,  in  an- 
other connection  in  the  course  of  the  same  hearing,  suggested 
that  an  additional  reason,  though  a  subsidiary  one,  for  asking 
the  soldiers  to  pay  something,  is  that  it  would  help  to  bring 
their  pocket-money  down  to  the  maximum  of  $10  per  month 
which  is  all  General  Pershing  thinks  they  ought  to  have  if  there 
is  to  be  democracy  in  the  trenches  when  American  soldiers  are 
side  by  side  with  their  allies  whose  army  pay  is  so  much  lower. 

There  was  not  unnaturally  some  concern  about  the  implica- 
tions of  this  undertaking  with  reference  to  the  future.  Secretary 
McAdoo  stated  explicitly  to  the  House  committee  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government  would  necessarily  continue  until  the 
liabilities  are  liquidated,  but  that  the  bill  "is  intended  to  apply 
only  to  the  men  of  the  army  and  the  navy,"  and  that  new 
business  would  not  be  taken  after  the  war,  "unless  the  Congress 
should  determine  that  we  should,^  or  unless  we  engaged  in 
another  war,  I  suppose."  Mr.  Ide  pointed  out  to  the  Senate 
committee  that  if  the  object  of  the  provision  was  to  "restore 
insurability"  there  is  no  logical  reason  for  continuing  the  privi- 
lege of  insurance  after  the  war  is  ended,  except  for  those  men 
whose  insurability  is  permanently  impaired  by  some  injury  re- 
ceived in  the  service,  for  "there  is  no  loss  of  insurability  after 
the  war  for  those  who  come  out  of  the  war  more  physically  fit 
than  before." 

1  Under  the  terms  of  the  act  the  system  which  it  introduces  applies  to 
those  who  at  any  time  are  in  the  active  service  of  the  army  or  navy. 
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It  was  feared  in  the  House  that  "it  will  convert  the  whole 
system  of  insurance  into  a  state  socialistic  system,  that  after  the 
war  Congress  will  permit  or  authorize  the  government  to  insure 
anybody  and  everybody  at  the  premium  we  are  authorizing  the 
insurance  of  these  soldiers."  A  demand  from  the  civil  service 
employes  was  anticipated,  and  "Would  members  of  Congress 
have  nerve  enough  to  resist  them  if  they  asked  it?"  A  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  found  it  "peculiarly  significant"  that 
the  measure  was  favored  by  the  Socialist  member  from  New 
York  and  by  Mr.  Gompers.  Some  of  those  who  saw  no  possi- 
bility of  closing  up  the  bureau  as  long  as  any  of  the  insured 
men  or  their  beneficiaries  live,  nevertheless  hoped  that  "this 
will  not  be  used  as  a  leverage  to  pry  open  the  government  treas- 
ury and  put  it  into  general  insurance  business."  On  the  other 
hand  there  were  arguments  presented  for  including  in  this  very 
bill  other  classes  of  government  employes,  such  as  consular 
agents,  and  also  Red  Cross  workers  and  Americans  serving 
under  the  flags  of  our  allies. 

The  impression  remaining  after  a  perusal  of  the  debates  in 
both  houses  is  that  the  characteristic  of  this  scheme  of  provid- 
ing for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  dependents  which  com- 
mended it  to  the  legislators  of  the  country  was  its  bountiful  and 
open-handed  liberality — ^not  any  conviction  of  the  superior 
advantage  of  "compensation"  over  "pensions"  or  of  the  abstract 
excellence  of  the  particular  opportunity  offered  in  the  way  of 
insurance,  but  the  generous  look  of  the  whole  scheme,  taking 
it  all  together.  "Our  country  is  pledged  to  a  liberal  pension 
scheme,"  and  for  that  reason  one  man  spoke  for  the  bill.  "I 
have  always  lent  my  voice,"  said  another,  "and  my  vote  in  favor 
of  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  soldier  and  sailor  who  have  fought 
for  our  country."  "This  bill  appeals  to  me,"  said  Senator 
Vardaman,  "to  my  sense  of  justice — ^and  squares  absolutely 
with  my  idea  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  .  .  •  It  is  the 
one  act  of  Congress  in  all  the  great  mass  of  war  legislation 
which  recognizes  the  human  being,  the  immortal  soul,  the  an- 
guish, and  human  suflfering,  as  being  of  more  importance  to  the 
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Congress  and  the  people  of  the  country  than  mere  dollars  and 
cents.  We  know  that  it  is  going  to  be  costly,  but  who  cares  for 
the  cost  when  hungry  children  are  crying,  when  the  aged  parents, 
the  loving  wives  are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ?"  Mr. 
Adamson  of  Georgia  got  an  ovation  by  replying  to  a  questioner 
who  deprecated  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  soldiers'  homes, 
that  "The  question  what  will  become  of  the  soldier  and  when 
the  benefit  will  cease  depends  on  when  this  government  will  end, 
and  this  government  will  end 

When  wrapt  in  flames  the  realms  of  ether  glow 
And  heaven's  last  thunders  shake  the  world  below." 

Speaker  Clark  was  "more  in  favor  of  this  bill  than  of  any 
other  bill  that  has  been  introduced  since  we  declared  war.  .  .  . 
I  believe  in  insurance.  I  carry  every  kind  of  life  insurance  that 
human  ingenuity  ever  devised.  ...  I  never  was  able  to  save 
any  money.  ...  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  everything  I  know 
how  to  make  the  soldiers  when  they  go  to  Europe  comfortable. 
Not  only  comfortable  physically,  but  comfortable  mentally." 
Furthermore,  it  wouldn't  absolutely  ruin  the  country  if  things 
were  "evened  up"  as  members  of  the  Pension  Committee  had 
been  urging,  and  as  was  done  before  Congress  got  through  with 
the  bill,  by  inserting  a  paragraph  which  raises  the  minimum 
pension  of  all  widows  of  former  wars  to  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month.^  Another  gentleman  testified  that  he  had  voted  "with 
greater  pleasure  and  delight"  for  pension  bills  than  for  any 
others  that  had  been  under  consideration  during  his  connection 
with  Congress,  and  therefore  he  was  in  favor  of  this  measure, 
which  he  considered  "an  improvement  over  the  so-called  pension 
system,"  "more  scientific,"  "much  broader  in  its  scope."  "We 
can  not  be  too  liberal." 

1  Another  measure,  passed  in  June,  "evens  up"  things  still  further  by 
guaranteeing*  to  every  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  who  is  eligible  for  a  pension 
not  less  than  $30  a  month,  graduated  up  to  $40,  according  to  age. 
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The  Outlook  for  Pensions  in  the  Future- 
It  was  the  hope  of  the  advocates  of  this  legislation  that  it 
would  create  "so  fair,  liberal,  and  satisfactory  a  system  of  meet- 
ing every  just  claim  impersonally  and  as  a  matter  of  right  that 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  any  future  Congress  to 
consider  a  private  pension  bill  and  highly  improbable  that  any 
soldier  or  his  dependents  would  seek  any  other  remedy  than 
that  provided"  under  this  act.  (See  above,  page  328.)  It  was 
hoped  also  that  it  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  "service  pen- 
sion" legislation,  which  Judge  Mack  described  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  conference  in  October  as  putting  a  man 

in  the  position  of  appealing  to  his  government  for  help,  not  because  he  has 
become  disabled  in  serving  his  government/  but  because  he  once  served  his 
government  patriotically.  Men  do  not  like  to  be  put  in  that  position.  An 
infinitely  preferable  method  of  meeting  the  need  is  by  self -protection.  A 
man  can  protect  himself  against  disability  and  the  inevitableness  of  death 
and  their  consequences  by  insuring  himself,  insuring  himself  when  he  is  well, 
insuring  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  service  so  that  later  on  in  life, 
through  his  own  efforts,  he  will  have  saved  something  for  himself  and  for 
his  family,  and  will  not  have  to  go  to  the  government  and  say,  "Just  because 
I  served  you  patriotically,  despite  the  fact  that  you  cared  for  me  then,  and 
that  you  promised  to  care  for  my  family  in  case  disaster  came  upon  me  as 
a  result  of  my  service,  I  now  say  that  I  want  your  help."  This  insurance 
is  intended  to  protect  men  from  being  compelled,  as  our  Civil  War  veterans 
felt  compelled,  to  put  themselves  in  that  position.  Whether  or  not  service 
pension  legislation  will  be  averted,  of  course  no  man  can  foretell.  No  Con- 
gress can  tie  the  hands  of  any  subsequent  Congress.  But  this  Congress  has 
erected  a  moral  barrier  on  the  firm  American  basis  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
protection. 

"I  am  under  the  impression,"  said  Mr.  Gompers  to  the  House 
committee,  "that  when  this  measure  shall  have  been  enacted  into 
law  you  will  hear  very  little  about  claims  for  pensions.  It  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  pension  system.  Pensions  here  and  every- 
where have  gone  by  kisses  and  favors  to  a  large  extent,  and  with 
all  the  injustices  that  have  been  done,  with  these  scandals  which 
have  resulted  from  the.  old  system — not  now,  I  am  very  glad  to 
know,  but  in  the  old  days — ^they  must  disappear  because  there 
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is  specific-  classification  of  what  men«  are  entitled  to  the  benefits, 
regardless  of  whence  they  come  or  their  standard  of  life." 

It  would  be  a  trustful  and  confiding  nature,  however,  which 
could  still  hope,  after  following  the  congressional  debates,  that 
this  bill,  or  indeed  "any  power  on  earth,"  as  one  gentleman  put 
it,  could  prevent  supplementary  legislation  in  the  future,  either 
in  the  way  of  general  pension  laws  or  of  special  bills,  if  there 
should  at  any  time  arise  any  feeling*  on  the  part  of  individuals* 
or  groups  of  individuals  that  they  had  not  been  treated  as  liber- 
ally as  some  of  their  associates.  It  is  hard  to  associate  demands 
of  any  kind  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  boys  who  are  going 
forth  to  give  all  that  they  have,  joyfully  and  gayly,  but  the 
youth  of  '61  and  '62  and  '63  also  went  forth  in  the  same  spirit, 
ready  to  "throw  away  their  lives  like  a  flower."  It  is  clear,  at 
any  rate,  that  if  there  is  no  repetition  of  pension  legislation  it 
will  be  because  the  men  of  this  war  do  not  want  it,  not  because 
of  any  distaste  for  it  in  the  minds  of  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people. 

A  few  members  of  the  committees  which'  reported  the  bill,  to 
be  sure,  upheld  the  views  of  those  who  framed  it,  but  their 
voices  are  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  eulogists— or  accepters 
at  least— of  the  theory  of  pensions.  Mr.  Rayburn  of  Texas,  for 
example,  feels  "morally  obligated  not  to  vote  for  service  pen- 
sions," and  expects  "the  boys"  in  his  district  to  feel  the  same  way 
about  asking  for  them,  and  Senator  Williams  took  the  same 
stand  in  the  other  chamber,  but  the  eloquence  and  deep  feeling 
were  for  the  most  part  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

To  many  the  idea  of  "compensation"  did  not  appeal  in  the 
least,  and  was  not  recognized  as  an  advance  in  theory  over 
"pensions";  the  insurance  scheme,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was 
looked  upon  as  "discriminatory"  and  bound  to  create  classes, 
even  though  it  gave  all  the  same  chance;  and  for  the  man  who 
did  not  take  insurance  there  was  nothing  unless  he  was  killed 
or  injured. 

The  idea  of  compensation  had  such  opposition  that,  if  we 
may  judge  from  what  was  said  on  the  floor,  the  bill  might  not 
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have  passed  the  House  except  that  they  saw  through  the  camou- 
flage. One  member  said  that  "compensation"  was  nothing  but 
"pension"  anyway;  all  you  have  to  do  to  see  that  is  to  strike 
out  the  "com"  at  the  beginning  and  the  "at"  in  the-  middle. 
Another  said  that  "pension"  was  a  much  better  word  than  "com- 
pensation" to  describe  the  provisions  of  the  measure,  and  that 
"we  do  not  want  to.  fool  ourselves  or  the  country."  Others 
would  refer  to  the  provision  for  "compensation,  or  in  other 
words,  a  pension."  There  were  some  who  went  so  far  as  actually 
to  resent  the  use  of  the  word  compensation.  It  was  a  reflection 
on  "the  brave  men"  who  are  now  getting  pensions  to  insinuate 
that  a  payment  called  compensation  is  free  from  the  taint  of 
charity  which  clings  to  pensions.  How  could  a  money  payment 
"compensate"  for  total  paralysis  or  loss  of  limb  ?  "The  pension 
laws,  my  dear  friends,  were  not  framed  on  any  such  theory  at 
all.  The  pensioners  of  the  United  States  who  rendered  military 
service  are  not  the  subjects  of  charity  or  compensation.  They 
did  not  serve  in  order  that  they  might  get  compensation.  They 
served  because  they  loved  that  flag  and  risked  their  lives  for 
their  country  and  its  institutions;  and  what  we  do  for  them  is 
not  compensation.  .  .  .  Shame  upon  the.  argument  that  comes 
here  in  a  written  document  and  charges  that  every  pensioner  of 
the  United  States  is  in  receipt  of  charity!"  "I  do  not  like  that 
word  'compensation,' "  said  Senator  Smith  of  Michigan.  "When 
a  man  receives  that,  he  is  practically  debarred  from,  asking  for 
anything  else,  no  matter  what  his  necessities  and  his  condition 
may  be.  When  he  receives  a  pension  from  the  government  he 
may  still,  if  the  necessities  require,  ask  for  more,  and  he  should 
have  it.  ...  I  do  not  like  this-  idea,  surreptitiously  or  other- 
wise, of  taking  out  of  the  legislation  of  our  country  the  word 
'pension.'  It  is  an  honorable  word,  and  the  roll  is  a  roll  of 
honor." 

Objections  such  as  these  were,  only  overcome  by  assurances 
that  there  was  no  need  to  worry,  for  the  Congresses  of  the 
future  could  be  trusted  to  do  the  right  thing  when  the  time  came. 
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Private  pension  bills,  the  House  was  reminded,  pass  "practically 
without  consideration";  "when  an  amendment  is  offered  to  in- 
crease a  pension  and  make  tear-shedding  speeches  over  the  con- 
dition of  the  pensioner,  the  House  goes  wild  and  votes  almost 
anything."  (On  the  day  when  this  measure  was  introduced  into 
both  houses  of  Congress  there  were  forty-six  private  pension 
bills  introduced  in  the  House  and  eight  in  the  Senate.)  There 
would  be  one  or  two  or  three  million  voters  coming  back  from 
the  war,  and  "in  the  future,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  past,  their 
votes  will  not  be  forgotten  by  Congress."  "I  want  to  say," 
said  Senator  Smoot,  "that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if 
this  bill  passes  just  as  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  with- 
out the  crossing  of  a  V  or  the  dotting  of  an  'i,'  we  are  going 
to  have  pensions  granted  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  pres- 
ent war."  (He  had  said  before  the  committee  that  "it  will  only 
take  one  or  two  encampments  with  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  have  pensions,  to  enable  them  to  get  them."  "We 
may  be  able  to  meet  the  demagogues,  but  we  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  man  who  has  spent  all  the  government  has  given  him, 
who  IS  in  a  distressed  condition,  whose  family  is  suffering,  and 
more  than  likely  many  of  them  will  be;  and  there  is  only  one 
way  to  appeal  to  the  government,  and  they  are  going  to  get  a 
pension.")  When  some  one  suggested  in  the  Senate  that  a  man 
who  secured  a  pension  in  the  future  would  thereby  forfeit  his 
benefits  imder  the  present  bill,  Senator  Smith  replied: 

I  am  not  concerned  about  that.  I  just  want  to  emphasize  one  phase  of  it. 
During  my  long  service  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  I  have  had  thousands 
of  soldiers  in  dire  distress  come  to  me  for  relief.  I  have  had  soldiers  come 
to  me  who  formed  a  compact  on  the  field  of  battle  that  they  would  never 
burden  their  government  by  asking  for  a  pension  or  any  other  form  of  relief ; 
and  yet,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  they  have  become  dependent,  and 
with  their  hearts  breaking  they  have  lived  up  to  the  agreement  they  made 
with  their  associates.  Now,  I  say  that  I  do  not  care  a  rap  about  any  legis- 
lation that  will  make  complainers  out  of  soldiers.  I  do  not  want  to  reward 
the  constant  complainer,  but  I  do  want  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  caring 
for  the  brave  man  who  not  only  bears  the  burden  of  his  country  but  bears 
his  own  physical  distress  with  courage  and  with  fortitude.  Any  legislation 
that  in  any  way  compromises  that  right  I  disapprove,  and  any  attempt  to 
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build  up  a  stone  wall  here  by  which  men  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
apply  for  pensions  in  the  future,  if  their  necessities  require  it,  does  not  meet 
with  my  approval. 

He  was  calmed  by  Senator  Smooths  repeated  assurance  that 
he  felt  just  as  sure  as  he  lived  that  there  would  be  special 
pension  legislation  for  the  soldiers  and  widows  of  the  present 
war,  but  went  on  with  the  protest  about  the  word  compen- 
sation which  has  been  quoted  above. 

Several  others  expressed  confidence  in  the  responsiveness  of 
future  legislators  to  the  needs  of  the  heroes  of  this  war: 

I  do  not  imagine  this  Congress  is  going  to  tie  any  succeeding  Congress 
down,  and  if  the  situation  is  such  in  future  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  addi- 
tional relief  it  will  be  given  from  time  to  time.*   (Pomerene  of  California.) 

After  a  while  a  million  or  two  or  three,  or  possibly  five  million  soldiers, 
will  be  home  from  Europe,  and  they  will  adjust  these  pension  laws  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  patriotic  judgments.     (Little  of  Kansas.) 

In  short,  unless  the  temper  of  Congress  changes  radically,  the 
prospect  is  that  the  survivors  of  this  war  will  succeed — without 
much  effort — in  getting  anything  they  ask  for.  The  future 
rests  with  them. 

It  is  one  good  omen,  at  least,  that  the  men  have  almost  as  a 
body  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  take  out  insurance, 
contrary  to  the  predictions  of  the  actuaries  and  the  fears  of 
Congress  that  the  great  mass  could  not  afford  it.  The  actuaries 
thought  that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  those  eligible  would  apply;  one  man  thought 
that  was  "much  too  high,"  and  put  it  nearer  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
They  thought  that  the  policies  would  run  between  $1,500  and 
$2,500,-  since  the  average  policyholder  in  civil  life  carries  only 
about  $1,800.  They  were  sceptical  of  the  possibility  of  writing 
a  large  number  of  policies  when  the  only  reliance  for  getting 
business  was  publicity,  without  personal  solicitation.  The  com- 
mittee of  insurance  men  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  the  other  hand,  foresaw  that  "the  practical  working  out  of 
this  article  would  be  that  every  member  of  the  military  forces 
would  arrange  to  take  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance  possi- 
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ble,"  and  that  there  would  be  "unlimited  speculation,"  notwith- 
standing the  effort  to  guard  against  it.  Judge  Mack  hoped  that 
instead  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  men  taking  policies  of 
$1,8CX)  there  would  be  one  hundred  per  cent  taking  $10,000. 

Judge  Mack  and  the  insurance  company  officers  were  nearer 
right  than  the  actuaries.  By  August,  1918,  it  is  reported  that 
something  like  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  army  and  navy 
were  insured,  and  that  the  average  policy  was  nearly  $8,500.  On 
a  single  day — ^February  14,  1918 — 54,000  applications  were  re- 
ceived, for  $500,000,000  of  insurance.  From  five  to  fifteen 
thousand  letters  were  received  by  the  bureau  every  day,  and  as 
many  written.  The  clerical  force  required  could  best  be  measured 
by  the  acre.  The  total  amount  of  insurance  applied  for  was 
$23,000,000,000,  and  the  United  States  had  become  by  far  the 
greatest  insurance  company  in  the  world. 

This  result  was  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  publicity  which 
was  given  the  measure  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 
Several  circulars  describing  the  provisions  in  clear  and  simple 
language  were  published  promptly  and  widely  distributed ;  repre- 
sentatives of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  brought  together  in  Washington  for  a  three  days  confer- 
ence within  a  fortnight  after  the  bill  was  signed ;  and  men  were 
appointed  in  each  unit  of  the  forces  to  handle  the  business. 

So  well  advertised  was  the  insurance  scheme,  in  fact,  that 
there  was  an  impression  among  some  of  the  troops  abroad,  as 
late  as  the  summer  of  1918,  that  this  was  the  only  protection 
provided  by  the  government  The  compensation  provisions, 
requiring  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  men,  were  less  known. 
Furthermore,  by  one  of  those  unforeseeable  misinterpretations 
which  are  likely  to  develop  in  the  process  of  transmitting  infor- 
mation, even  to  a  smaller  body  of  individuals,  it  was  understood 
or  assumed  by  many  that  the  insurance  protects  against  partial 
disability  as  well  as  against  "total  permanent  disability"  and 
death. 

While  these  misapprehensions  may  have  had  more  or  less  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  scheme,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  "bar- 
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gain"  character  of  the  opportunity  which  is  chiefly  responsible. 
As  it  had  frequently  been  pointed  out  in  Congress,  "any  man 
would  be  a  fooF'  not  to  take  advantage  of  it  if  he  could  scrape 
together  the  money,  and  the  mistake  of  the  pessimistic  Congress- 
men was  in  underestimating  the  proportion  who  would  have  the 
necessary  money  and  who  are  not  fools. 

Fiscal  Principles  in  Regard  to  Reeducation 

The  section  in  regard  to  reeducation  received  no  opposition 
except  from  those  who  wished  to  see  it  made  a  more  prominent 
feature  of  the  act.  As  it  stood  it  was  merely  one  section  in  the 
Article  on  Compensation  (Article  III,  Section  304) : 

That  in  cases  of  dismemberment,  of  injuries  to  sight  or  hearing,  and  of 
other  injuries  commonly  causing  permanent  disability,  the  injured  person 
shall  follow  such  course  or  courses  of  rehabilitation,  reeducation,  and  voca- 
tional training  as  the  United  States  may  provide  or  procure  to  be  provided. 
Should  such  course  prevent  the  injured  person  from  following  a  substan- 
tially gainful  occupation  while  taking  same,  a  form  of  enlistment  may  be 
required  which  shall  bring  the  injured  person  into  the  military  or  naval 
service.  Such  enlistment  shall  entitle  the  person  to  full  pay  as  during  the 
last  month  of  his  active  service,  and  his  family  to  family  allowances  and 
allotment  as  hereinbefore  provided,  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation  for 
the  time  being. 

In  case  of  his  wilful  failure  properly  to  follow  such  course  or  so  to 
enlist,  payment  of  compensation  shall  be  suspended  until  such  wilful  failure 
ceases,  and  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  the  intervening  period. 

The  committee  of  insurance  men  considered  this  suth  an 
important  part  of  the  bill  that  it  should  appear  as  a  separate 
article:  "it  is  constructive  legislation  of  a  high  order."  They 
recommended  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  this  matter,  empowered  to  engage  experts  in  voca- 
tional training  and  in  the  education  of  the  physically  defective. 
It  was  urged  in  the  House  also  that  this  should  have  been  a 
separate  article,  "to  indicate  its  coordinate  importance"  at  least, 
one  member  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  "this  is  vastly 
more  important  to  the  injured  man  than  the  question  of  com- 
pensation." 

It  was  explained  by  Judge  Mack,  however,  that  "this  section 
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was  never  intended  to  cover  the  subject,"  but  only  to  lay  down 
two  fiscal  principles:  that  compensation  is  suspended  during  wil- 
ful failure  to  follow  courses  of  reeducation  provided  by  the 
government;  and  that  "economic  recuperation"  shall  not  affect 
the  compensation.  The  training  of  the  disabled  is  "a  tremendous 
job."  This  bill  "does  not  provide  how  it  shall  be  done.  It 
merely  assumes  that  it  is  going  to  be  done  and  that  further 
legislation  is  going  to  be  enacted  when  it  shall  have  been  de- 
termined fully  after  the  most  careful  study  how  it  can  best  be 
done." 

This  bill  provides  two  stimulants^-one  negative  and  one  positive.  The 
negative  is  this,  that  a  man  must  take  the  treatment,  must  take  the  course  of 
education  that  the  government  will  provide  or  procure  to  be  provided,  under 
penalty  of  suspension  of  his  compensation  during  any  period  of  unreasonable 
refusal.  But  that  is  negative;  there  is  something  better,  there  is  something 
positive.  It  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  man  himself  that  he  should  be 
kept  from  going  down,  that  he  should  be  discontented  with  the  dead  level  of 
the  government  minimum  compensation;  it  is  equally  in  the  interest  of  the 
state.  It  is  in  the  common  interest  that  every  latent  power  of  the  man 
should  be  developed,  that  he  should  strive  for  the  highest  economic  level  that 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  attain;  and  in  order  to  stimulate  him  still  more  to 
strive  for  that,  it  is  expressly  provided  in  this  bill  that  the  compensation 
which  the  government  gives  him  ...  is  not  going  to  be  taken  away  from 
him  because  he  has  attained  an  even  higher  economic  position  than  he  had 
before  the  war.  The  compensation  will  be  continued  as  long  as  the  physical 
disability  continues,  regardless  of  the  economic  recuperation. 

The  theory  of  reeducation  commanded  enthusiastic  interest 
and  sympathy  in  both  houses.  This  section  of  the  bill  was 
regarded  as  "a  splendid  provision,"  and  the  including  of  it  "the 
highest  compliment  to  the  sound  statemanship  and  the  humani- 
tarianism  of  the  American  Congress." 

Subsequent  Provision  for  Reeducation 

The  question  as  to  how  the  United  States  should  "provide  or 
procure  to  be  provided"  the  opportunities  for  reeducation  which 
were  assumed  to  be  desirable  was  the  subject  of  extended  dis- 
cussion. Many  departments  of  the  national  government  have 
a  legitimate  interest  in  the  undertaking  and  some  were  more  or 
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less  inclined  to  claim  exclusive  responsibility.  Various  private 
organizations  also  concerned  themselves  actively  in  the  plans. 

In  January,  1918,  a  conference  was  called  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  army,  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  decide  upon  the  outline  of  a  program  which  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  various  branches  of  government  and  private  organi- 
zations interested,  and  to  draft  a  bill  for  presentation  to  Con- 
gress. This  conference  included  representatives  of  the  Surgeons 
General  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Public  Health  Service, 
of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  new  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Federal  Compensation  Commission,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled 
and  Disabled  Men,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

A  program  was  presented  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
army  which  provided  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  reconstruc- 
tion, both  medical  and  vocational,  to  be  carried  out  entirely 
under  military  auspices.  It  was  objected  by  other  members  of 
the  conference  that  the  vocational  part  of  the  program  was  a 
civilian  matter  and  should  be  under  civilian  authority ;  and  that, 
furthermore,  the  welfare  of  disabled  men  had  already  been  en- 
trusted to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  in  certain  impor- 
tant respects,  and  that  other  departments  of  the  government 
also  had  an  interest  and  presumptive  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
After  extended  discussion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
recommendations,  which  were  presented  to  the  conference  on 
January  21,  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  for  a  bill  establishing  an 
interdepartmental  commission  to  be  called  the  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation.  The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  was 
empowered  to  "order"  any  disabled  person  receiving  benefits 
under  the  act  of  October  6,  1917,  who  is  unable  to  pursue  his 
former  occupation  or  some  other  suitable  gainful  occupation,  to 
follow  a  course  or  courses  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  compen- 
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sation  and  family  allowances  being  continued  until  the  training 
is  completed.  The  Board  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  was  to  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Departments 
of  War,  of  the  Navy,  of  Labor,  and  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  It  was  authorized  to  appoint  advisory 
committees  (unpaid)  on  agriculture,  on  commerce  and  manu- 
facture, and  on  labor.    It  was 

to  formulate,  establish,  and  maintain  courses  of  vocational  rehabilitation;  to 
prescribe  and  provide  proper  courses  for  such  disabled  persons  ...  as  are 
ordered  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  to  follow  courses  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  and  to  provide  proper  courses  for  other  injured  persons 
as  hereinafter  provided;  to  establish  such  schools  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  such  courses ;  to  provide  classes  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  and 
through  schools  and  classes  already  established,  ...  ;  to  maintain  or  cause 
to  be  maintained  courses  of  instruction  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
vocational  rehabilitation;  to  pay,  when  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  such 
payment  is  necessary,  the  cost  of  travel,  lodging,  and  subsistence  of  disabled 
persons  pursuing  courses  upon  the  order  of  the  said  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance;  to  provide  for,  or  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  prdviding 
for,  the  placement  of  rehabilitated  persons  in  gainful  occupations;  and  to  do 
all  other  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 

It  was  also  to  be  the  duty  of  this  board  to  make,  or  cause  to 
have  made,  studies,  investigations  and  reports  regarding  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  their  proper 
employment. 

The  draft  further  provided  that  all  treatment  necessary  to 
give  "functional  and  mental  restoration"  prior  to  discharge 
from  the  army  or  navy  should  be  under  the  executive  control  of 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department ;  after  discharge, 
under  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance;  and  that  whenever 
*'prevocational  training  or  other  work,  mental  or  manual,"  is 
employed  by  any  of  these  three  agencies  as  a  therapeutic  meas- 
ure, a  plan  should  be  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Board 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  "a  continuous  process  of  pre- 
vocational  and  vocational  training,"  as  far  as  that  may  be 
compatible  with  the  medical  requirements  of  the  case. 

It  was  provided  also  that  the  opportunities  to  be  established 
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by  the  board  should  as  far  as  practicable  be  made  available 
without  cost  to  any  person  who  has  been  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  after 
his  discharge;  and  to  any  civil  employe  of  the  United  States 
disabled  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  on  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Employes'  Compensation  Commission ;  and,  upon 
the  payment  of  fees,  to  any  other  person  disabled  "in  the  course 
of  employment  or  otherwise,"  if  requested  by  "any  State  com- 
pensation board  or  other  State  organization,  or  by  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  firm  or  individual." 

The  board  was  authorized  to  receive  gifts,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  $200,000  be  appropriated  for  its  expenses  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  191&,  and  $10,000,000  "to  be  available  until 
expended." 

In  April  a  bill  was  introduced  into  both  houses  of  Congress 
(S.  4284,  H.  R.  11367),  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  draft 
proposed  in  January,  except  that  responsibility  was  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  instead  of  to  an 
interdepartmental  commission,  and  the  scope  was  limited  to 
men  disabled  in  military  and  naval  service  instead  of  including 
also  persons  disabled  "in  the  course  of  employment  or  otherwise." 
An  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  was  provided.  The  compulsory 
feature  was  retained,  in  a  singularly  clumsy  form: 

Sec.  2.  That  every  person  who  is  disabled  under  circumstances  entitling 
him  after  discharge  ...  to  compensation  under  Article  III  of  the  Act  .  .  . 
who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  is  unable 
to  resume  the  former  occupation  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  suitable  or 
gainful  occupation,  or,  having  resumed  or  entered  upon  such  occupation, 
is  unable  to  continue  the  same  successfully,  and  may  be  vocationally  reha- 
bilitated, shall  be  ordered  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  to  follow 
such  course  of  vocational  rehabilitation  as  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  shall  prescribe  and  provide,  or,  when  deemed  advisable  by  said 
board,  shall  be  retained  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  be  detailed  to  the  control  and  direction  of  said  board  until  the  course 
of  training  prescribed  has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

At  the  instance  of  several  organizations  which  took  part  in 
the  January  conference  an  amendment  was  urged  to  provide 
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opportunities  for  vocational  training  for  "persons  disabled  in 
industry,  or  otherwise."  This  amendment  proposed  that  the 
sum  of  $500,000  be  appropriated  to  the  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1919,  $750,000  for  the  following  year,  and  a 
$1,000,000  for  the  next,  to  enable  them  to  provide  facilities  for 
reeducation  of  cripples;  on  condition  that  each  State  appropri- 
ate an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  allotted  to  it,  designate  or  create 
a  State  board  to  be  responsible  for  the  work,  and  that  this  State 
board  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, which  is  to  be  the  national  supervisory  and  controlling 
body. 

This  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  it  should  per- 
haps be  recalled  before  going  farther,  is  a  new  organ  of  the 
national  government,  established  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  February  23,  1917.  It  is  interdepartmental  in  character, 
inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion are  ex  officio  members.  The  other  members  are  three 
citizens,  appointed  by  the  President,  representing  respectively 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  the 
agricultural  interests,  and  labor.  The  duties  of  this  board  are 
to  assist  and  supervise  the  States  in  their  use  of  the  appropria- 
tions provided  in  the  act  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  and  in  the  trades  and  industries,  and  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  vocational  subjects,  and  to  "make 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports"  which  will  be  of  use  in  the 
furthering  of  vocational  education.  The  board  established  its 
Research  Division  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  one  of  the 
first  undertakings,  authorized  on  August  16,  was  "to  investigate 
thoroughly  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation  of  war  cripples."  The  results  of  these 
studies  have  been  published  as  Bulletins  No.  5,  No.  6,  and  No.  15 ; 
the  first  two  also  as  Senate  Documents,  and  the  third  in  large 
part  in  the  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  in  its  hearings  on  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation of  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
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Hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  joint  session  on  April  30,  May  1,  and  May  2. 
They  were  "fascinating,"  reported  the  chairman,  Senator  Hoke 
Smith,  to  the  Senate.  The  principal  witness  was  Mr.  T.  B. 
Kidner,  Vocational  Secretary  of  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commis- 
sion of  Canada,  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  a  close  second.  Interest  cen- 
tered in  the  accounts  of  the  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers  in 
other  countries,  especially  in  Canada.  Mr.  Kidner  was  heard 
with  enthusiastic  attention,  and  was  questioned  on  many  points 
of  practice  and  theory.  Mr.  Prosser,  and  several  other  witnesses 
who  had  seen  the  Canadian  schools,  testified  to  the  success  of  the 
Canadian  system. 

General  Gorgas  appeared,  merely  to  suggest  that  the  bill  "make 
it  a  little  more  clear"  that  it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  authority  of  the  War  Department  in  the  military  hospitals. 
Colonel  Billings  described  the  educational  work  of  the  Division 
of  Reconstruction  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army,  tell- 
ing of  classes  already  in  operation  in  several  of  the  military 
hospitals,  most  of  them  taught  by  men  discovered  among  the 
patients.    He  deprecated  the  compulsory  character  of  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  under  discussion,  and  seconded  the  Surgeon 
General's  request  that  "it  should  be  clearly  set  forth  that  as  long 
as  the  individual  is  a  patient  he  should  be  under  one  authority." 
He  seems  to  have  felt  the  need  of  some  sort  of  human  machinery, 
if  it  could  be  devised,  for  adjusting  differences  of  opinion  which 
might  arise  between  the  educators  and  the  doctors,  "for  the 
benefit  of  the  man,  who  is,  after  all,  the  one  consideration." 
To  this  end  he  suggested  that  possibly  it  would  be  helpful  to 
have  a  small  board  of  civilians,  appointed  by  the  President,  "big 
men,"  who  would  have  "vision  about  the  whole  thing,"  "vision 
of  the  man,  beginning  with  his  going  abroad,  a  whole  man;  his 
being  wounded  and  transported  back ;  his  treatment  on  the  other 
side  and  on  this  side;  his  education  and  placement  and  every- 
thing else,"  and  who,  furthermore,  would  be  "unembarrassed  by 
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— if  I  may  use  the  term — the  jealousies  existing  between  the  vari- 
ous departments."  Such  a  board  would  not  have  executive 
power,  but  would  be  rather  advisory  and  conciliatory,  an  in- 
formal board  of  arbitration,  "which  would  not  come  into  any 
conflict  with  the  Surgeon  General  or  in  conflict  with  education 
or  in  conflict  with  placement;  but  if  there  was  any  difference 
of  opinion  between  us  who  were  actively  engaged  in  it,  we  would 
have  by  that  means  ...  a  body  of  men  who,  with  authority 
and  with  good  sense  and  with  the  country  behind  them,  would 
make  us  good  fellows." 

This  suggestion  may  seem  vague  and  impractical,  and  it  has 
not  been  followed  up,  but  it  touches  the  heart  of  the  whole 
matter — ^the  necessity  of  a  "vision"  of  the  individual  man  as  a 
man,  whose  life  is  a  unit — ^and  it  shows  an  acute  appreciation 
of  the  obstacle  which  has  hindered  a  more  rapid  development 
of  the  work  for  the  disabled  soldier  in  every  country — "jeal- 
ousies" between  different  departments  of  government  and  con- 
flict of  authority. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Love,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  proposed  some 
formal  amendments  to  Section  2  (quoted  above,  page  362), 
which  would  "eliminate  some  circumlocution"  and  "reduce  the 
amount  of  paper  work  involved."  The  effect  of  them  would  be, 
he  explained,  "to  provide  that  instead  of  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Training  requesting  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
to  order  a  man  to  take  this  course,  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Training  would  do  it  and  advise  us."  Mr.  Love  had  some  doubts 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  "purely  economic"  control  provided  for 
in  the  bill,  and  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  man  should  not 
be  discharged  until  he  had  taken  his  training.  He  also  thought 
that 

there  should  be,  if  possible,  some  way  of  coordinating  the  so-called  thera- 
peutic treatment  prior  to  the  man's  discharge  from  the  army  with  the  treat- 
ment after  his  discharge.  ...  It  has  seemed  to  me  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  provided  by  which  the  work  that  is  done  by  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  army  before  the  man  is  discharged  shall  have  more  regard  for 
the  educational  training  of  the  man  after  he  gets  out  than  a  doctor  is  likely 
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to  think  necessary.  .  .  .  The  doctors  .  .  .  give  him  this  vocational 
training  as  a  matter  of  therapeutics,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  divert  his 
mind  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Now  they  can  give  him  some  fanciful  work 
that  would  be  diverting  and  answer  every  therapeutic  purpose,  which  would 
be  of  no  value  as  preparing  him  for  a  course  of  vocational  training.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand  they  can,  I  believe,  if  they  are  properly  advised  by  persons 
versed  in  vocational  training,  give  him  in  lieu  of  these  fanciful  tasks  work 
which  will  have  the  same  therapeutic  effect  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  him 
with  a  desire  to  complete  his  vocational  training  after  he  gets  out. 

Most  of  the  witnesses,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Love, 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  training  compulsory. 
The  experience  of  foreign  countries  was  quoted — ^not  always,  it 
must  be  admitted,  with  accuracy — in  support  of  the  belief  that 
better  results  might  be  expected  if  the  men  were  free  to  choose 
whether  or  not  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  courses  offered. 
Mr.  Kidner  was  an  important  ally  on  this  point,  for  he  could 
bear  witness  unreservedly  to  the  success  of  the  voluntary  system 
in  Canada.  When  the  bill  was  rewritten  in  committee,  at  all 
events,  the  compulsory  feature  disappeared. 

Members  of  the  committees  had  received  many  letters  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  providing  for  "persons  disabled 
in  industry,  or  otherwise"  which  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding 
page.  Several  persons  spoke  for  it  at  the  hearing — one  of  the 
United  States  Employes'  Compensation  Commissioners,  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  among  others.  Mr. 
Allen  Walker,  speaking  for  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  expressed  the  view  that  the 
question  of  providing  for  persons  disabled  in  civil  life  was  quite 
a  different  one,  because  of  the  conflicting  State  laws  on  work- 
men's compensation  and  the  relations  between  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  national  and  the  State  governments  which  would  seem 
to  be  involved,  and  that  it  would  be  "a  big  enough  job"  for  the 
present  to  provide  for  the  men  disabled  in  war.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gifford,  director  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  explained 
that  the  Council,  feeling  that  it  should  consider  only  matters 
which  could  be  regarded  as  war  measures,  had  not  thought  it 
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proper  to  consider  the  proposed  amendment  relating  to  industrial 
cripples. 

Mr.  Little,  of  the  Compensation  Commission,  made  a  good 
argument  for  legislation  of  a  similar  nature  for  the  victims  of 
industry,  even  if  it  should  not  be  deemed  wise  to  incorporate 
it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  making 
a  special  point  of  the  desirability  of  not  allowing  the  facilities 
which  will  be  developed  for  the  men  disabled  in  the  war  to  stand 
idle  or  be  disbanded  before  making  it  possible  that  those  facili- 
ties should  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Meeker  urged  that 
the  time  was  "ripe"  for  legislation  providing  for  industrial  crip- 
ples as  well  as  for  war  cripples.  "We  are  in  a  receptive  mood," 
he  said.  "The  people  of  the  United  States  never  knew  a  thing 
about  industrial  cripples.  They  did  not  know  anything  about 
war  cripples  until  this  present  moment.  They  are  now  alive  to 
the  needs  of  making  provision  for  war  cripples.  They  could 
also  be  easily  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  the 
larger  problem — larger  In  point  of  numbers,  gentlemen,  and  much 
larger  because  we  have  the  industrial  cripple  always  with  us." 

While  the  committee  manifested  great  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  the  proposed  amendment  they  felt  that  it  would  jeopar- 
dize the  passage  of  the  bill  to  include  it.  Some,  furthermore, 
held  that,  while  there  could  be  no  question  that  complete  responsi- 
bility for  the  men  disabled  in  the  war  rests  upon  the  national 
government,  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  State  action. 

There  were  many  statements  of  the  reasons  why  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocgitional  Education  was  the  appropriate  body  to 
be  charged  with  the  training  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors, 
but  practically  no  discussion  of  alternative  possibilities.  Mr. 
Prosser,  the  director  of  the  board,  was  looked  to  for  estimates 
of  the  number  of  disabled  men  who  might  be  expected  and  of  the 
cost  of  the  undertaking.  In  view  of  the  wide  currency  which  his 
estimates  have  had,  it  is  worth  noticing  how  they  were  derived : 

Canada  has  sent  about  250,000  men  across  the  water.  One  per  cent  of 
250,000  is  2,500;  they  have  had  about  2,400  men  in  training.    That  is  where  I 
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get  my  coefficient,  that  one  per  cent  of  the  men  overseas  will  need  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

If  you  had  1,000,000  men  overseas,  one  per  cent  of  them  would  each 
year  become  the  subjects  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  If  we  had  1,000,000 
men  overseas  engaged  in  the  sort  of  warfare  through  which  we  are  now 
passing,  we  would  have  in  a  calendar  year  10,000  men  to  be  trained.  In 
two  years  there  would  be  20,000;  in  three  years,  30,000. 

But  the  2,400  Canadians,  who  are  approximately  one  per  cent 
of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  of  250,000,  have  not  come 
back  in  "a  calendar  year,"  or  any  other  kind  of  a  year,  but  in  a 
period  ending  with  May,  1918,  which  is  over  three  years*  The 
correct  coefficient,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  Canadian 
experience,  would  appear  to  be  something  like  one-third  of  one 
per  cent  per  year,  instead  of  one  per  cent;  and  instead  of  10,000 
men  to  be  trained  each  year,  given  a  total  force  of  1,000,000, 
we  should  expect  something  like  3,500  (3,333,  if  we  apply  the 
coefficient  exactly).  If  the  totaj  Canadian  forces  overseas  are 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand,  as  frequently  stated,  instead  of 
250,000,  the  coefficient  would  need  to  be  still  further  reduced. 

For  the  estimates  for  his  budget  Mr.  Prosser  seems  to  abandon 
his  own  coefficient,  for  he  assumes  10,000  men  needing  to  be 
trained  in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1919,  which  is  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  military  forces  already  abroad  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  camps  in  Amer- 
ica rapidly  going  across,  and  the  naval  forces  on  active  duty. 
From  the  Canadian  Commission  an  estimate  was  secured  that 
the  cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation  alone,  cutting  out  the  other 
expenses  the  commission  meets,  is  perhaps  between  $180  and 
$200  per  man.  Two  hundred  dollars  was  then  multiplied  by 
10,000,  giving  the  figure  of  two  million,  which  was  adopted  as 
"a  safe  figure  for  the  first  year  under  this  measure.'*  When 
asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  to  itemize  the 
budget,  Mr.  Prosser  says,  "we  did  the  very  best  we  could."  He 
thinks  he  should  say,  "in  all  fairness,"  that  "it  is  only  an  esti- 
mate." The  only  basis  he  mentions  for  the  distribution  of  the 
two  million  among  the  various  items  is  "the  experience  of  the 
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office  [i.e.,  the  office  of  the  Federal  Board]  in  dealing  with  the 
funds  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act." 

As  a  start,  and  as  a  basis  for  the  action  of  Congress,  the 
figures  used  in  the  bill  are  probably  as  good  as  any  others.  •  But 
as  "estimates"  of  what  may  be  expected  they  are  hardly  entitled 
to  the  ready  acceptance  they  have  met,  since,  as  Mr.  Prosser 
stoutly  affirmed  at  the  close  of  his  apologetic  explanation  of  his 
statistical  calculations: 

We  do  not  know  how  many  men  will  be  injured  across  the  sea,  how  many 
will  be  returned  to  the  line,  how  many  will  be  discharged  from  the  service 
and  proceed  directly  into  their  old  occupation,  how  many  will  be  able  with 
very  brief  courses  of  training  to  return  to  work,  how  many  will  apply  for 
training,  how  many  will  complete  the  courses  of  training.  We  do  not  know 
what  this  work  will  cost. 

The  bill  was  rewritten  in  committee  and  introduced  again  in 
identical  form  in  House  and  Senate.  The  discussion  in  both 
houses  was  comparatively  brief,  and  there  was  general  satisfac- 
tion with  the  measure.  There  was  no  debate  on  the  question  of 
the  importance  of  providing  for  reeducation;  as  there  had  been 
none  when  the  principle  was  accepted  earlier.  As  Senator  Smith 
said :  "The  real  question  ...  is.  How  can  we  best  do  it  ?  We 
all  intend  to  do  it.  I  have  never  met  anyone  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  or  outside  who  did  not  believe  it  was  a  national  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  the  opportunity  for  rehabilitation  to  these 
men." 

As  finally  passed,  the  "Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act"  (ap- 
proved June  27,  1918)  transfers  compulsion  from  the  disabled 
soldier  or  sailor  to  the  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  It 
provides 

Sec.  2.  That  every  person  who  is  disabled  under  circumstances  entitling 
him,  after  discharge  from  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
to  compensation  under  Article  III  of  the  act  entitled  .  .  .  and  who,  after 
his  discharge,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,^  is  unable  to  carry  on  a  gainful 
occupation,  to  resume  his  former  occupation,  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
occupation,  or  having  resumed  or  entered  upon  such  occupation  is  unable 

1  "Board"  means  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education ;  and 
"bureau"  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 
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to  continue  the  same  successfully,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  said  board, 
where  vocational  rehabilitation  is  feasible,  such  course  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation as  the  board  shall  prescribe  and  provide. 


Every  person  "electing  to  follow"  a  course  "shall,  while  fol- 
lowing the  same,  receive  monthly  compensation  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  monthly  pay  for  the  last  month  of  his  active 
service,  or  equal  to  the  amoimt  to  which  he  would  be  entitled 
under  Article  III  of  said  act,  whichever  amount  is  the  greater." 
If  he  was  an  enlisted  man  his  family  shall  receive  compulsory 
allotment  and  family  allowance,  compensation  to  be  treated  as 
monthly  pay  for  purposes  of  these  computations  if  the  man  is 
receiving  compensation.  Expense  of  travel,  lodging,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  training  may 
be  met  by  the  board.  If  any  person  wilfully  fails  or  refuses  to 
follow  the  prescribed  course  which  he  has  elected  to  follow,  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  board,  "the  said  board  in  its  discre- 
tion may  certify  to  that  effect  to  the  bureau  and  the  said  bureau 
shall,  during  such  period  of  failure  or  refusal,  withhold  any 
part  or  all  of  the  monthly  compensation  due  such  person  and 
not  subject  to  compulsory  allotment  which  the  said  board  may 
have  determined  should  be  withheld:  Provided,  however,  That 
no  vocational  teaching  shall  be  carried  on  in  any  hospital  until 
the  medical  authorities  certify  that  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  such  as  to  justify  such  teaching." 

This  final  proviso  was  inserted  out  of  deference  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  certain  Senators  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  "sick 
men  are  in  no  condition  to  have  vocational  training,"  and  was 
intended  to  mean  only  that  no  patient  is  to  receive  instruction 
in  a  hospital  until  the  doctor  says  he  may. 

The  scope  of  the  board's  function  with  respect  to  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  is  comprehensively  stated 
in  Section  4: 


That  the  board  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  its.  duty  to  provide 
such  facilities,  instructors,  and  courses  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  proper 
training  for  such  persons  as  are  required  to  follow  such  courses  as  herein 
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provided;  to  prescribe  the  courses  to  be  followed  by  such  persons;  to  pay, 
when  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  such  payment  is  necessary,  the  expense 
of  travel,  lodging,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  such  persons 
while  following  the  prescribed  courses;  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  insure 
vocational  rehabilitation ;  to  provide  for  the  placement  of  rehabilitated  persons 
in  suitable  or  gainful  occupations. 


In  the  placement  of  "rehabilitated  persons"  the  board  is  "au- 
thorized and  directed"  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  "in  so  far  as  may  be  practicable."  It  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  board  "to  make  or  cause  to  have  made  studies, 
investigations  and  reports"  bearing  on  the  training  and  place- 
ment of  disabled  persons.  In  doing  this  and  in  performing  its 
other  duties  the  board  may  cooperate  with  such  public  or  private 
agencies  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  "courses  of  vocational  rehabilitation" 
shall  be  made  available  without  cost  for  instruction,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  persons  entitled  to  compensation  who  do  not 
come  within  the  group  which  the  act  has  primarily  in  view — 
to  disabled  persons,  that  is,  who,  while  not  absolutely  debarred  by 
their  injury  from  resuming  their  old  occupation  or  taking  up 
some  other  without  special  training,  would  nevertheless  profit  by 
such  courses  as  are  provided. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  relation  between  the  military  au- 
thorities and  the  Board  for  Vocational  Education  received  fresh 
consideration  in  the  Senate.  Some  Senators  thought  that  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  army  was  already  doing  just  what  was 
contemplated  by  the  bill;  the  classes  they  had  seen  for  them- 
selves at  Walter  Reed  and  other  hospitals  were  certainly  giving 
men  "vocational  rehabilitation."  A  letter  from  the  Surgeon 
General  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  describing  the  army's 
policy  for  reconstruction  was  introduced  into  the  debate.  It 
contained  the  statement  that  "To  carry  on  the  necessary  treat- 
ment in  an  efficient  way,  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army 
must  have  full  and  undivided  authority  over  the  disabled  soldier 
during  the  entire  period  required  for  his  cure,"  and  the  assur- 
ance that  "Such  aid  as  may  be  offered  from  other  sources"  will 
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be  welcomed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army  "with 
the  full  and  definite  understanding  that  such  aid  will  be  rendered 
to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army  only  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Surgeon  General."  Another  letter  from  General  Gorgas 
to  one  of  the  Senators,  written  the  very  day  of  the  discussion, 
said  that  he  considered  it  would  be  "a  mistake  to  enact  this 
bill  at  this  time  concerning  this  matter/'  and  that  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  army  already  had  ample  authority  to  deal 
with  the  whole  problem.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  bill  understood,  however,  that  the  Surgeon  General 
had  withdrawn  his  opposition,  but  later  in  the  day  the  Senator 
to  whom  the  letter  had  been  addressed  reported  that  the  Surgeon 
General  had  told  him  that  while  he  had  consented  to  withdraw 
his  objection,  he  was  still  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  his  letter. 

An  ingenious  amendment  was  proposed,  substituting  "Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General"  throughout  the  bill  for  "board";  and 
another  one,  giving  the  responsibility  to  a  board  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  army,  and  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  navy.  Neither  of  these  suggestions 
prevailed,  but  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  no  infringement  of  the  military  domain  was  intended. 
Some  indignation  was  felt,  to  be  sure,  that  such  a  petty  matter 
as  the  question  of  the  department  to  be  responsible  should  be 
allowed  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  measure.  It  was  "a  great 
bill,  .  .  .  and  here  at  the  last  moment  comes  a  scrap  in  the 
Senate  upon  what  particular  officers  shall  have  charge  of  it.  .  .  . 
The  President  has  the  right  to  put  it  in  one  organization  or 
another  after  we  pass  it.  Why  not  leave  it  that  way?  ...  I 
would  not  dare  to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  would  fed  disgraced 
forever  if  I  voted  against  this  bill.  It  would  be  inhuman  to 
vote  against  this  bill.  Here  we  are,  men  with  all  our  physical 
members,  not  one  of  them  maimed,  quarreling  about  who  is 
going  to  enforce  this  very  just  measure !" 

The  provisions  of  the  act  which  undertake  to  delimit  the 
fields  of  military  and  civilian  authority,  and  attempt  at  the  same 
time  to  insure  the  harmonious  cooperation  between  them  which 
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had  been  emphasized  as  desirable  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  are 
contained  in  Section  6: 

That  all  medical  and  surgical  work  or  other  treatment  necessary  to  give 
functional  and  mental  restoration  to  disabled  persons  prior  to  their  discharge 
from  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department  respectively. 
Whenever  training  is  employed  as  a  therapeutic  measure  by  the  War  De- 
partment or  the  Navy  Department  a  plan  may  be  established  between  these 
agencies  and  the  board  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  insure,  in  so  far 
as  medical  requirements  permit,  a  proper  process  of  training  and  the  proper 
preparation  of  instructors  for  such  training.  A  P^^^  ^^7  silso  be  estab- 
lished between  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  board  whereby  these 
departments  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  board  in  the  care  of 
the  health  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  after  his  discharge. 

The  board  shall,  in  establishing  its  plans  and  rules  and  regulations  for 
vocational  training,  cooperate  with  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  e£Fect  a  continuous  process  of 
vocational  training. 

The  propaganda  in  favor  of  including  provision  for  persons 
disabled  in  industry  in  this  bill  had  reached  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  had  aroused  considerable  sympathy.  It 
was  suggested  that  they  might  try  including  the  desired  amend- 
ment, and  "see  if  the  House  would  accept  it."  The  amendment 
was  formally  introduced,  but  it  was  rejected,  though  not  without 
expression  of  the  hope  that  "this  idea  will  extend  over  the  entire 
Republic  in  the  near  future,"  and  the  assertion  that  "ultimately 
we  are  bound  not  alone  to  rehabilitate  the  man  who  is  injured 
in  war,  but  we  are  bound  as  well  to  rehabilitate  the  man  who 
is  injured  in  industry." 

The  elimination  of  the  compulsory  feature  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed  by  those  who  thought  that  so  important  a 
matter  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  man.  When  this 
subject  was  broached  there  were  "seven  Senators  on  the  floor," 
"four  Senators  on  the  floor,"  at  once,  desiring  to  speak,  either 
for  or  against  it.  The  same  paternal  disposition  which  had  led 
to  a  rejection  of  the  provision  allowing  commutation  of  part 
of  the  compensation  inclined  the  hearts  of  many  toward  making 
it  impossible  for  a  man  who  needs  training  to  escape  it.    In  this 
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case,  however,  it  did  not  prevail,  probably  because  of  the  testi- 
mony which  had  been  presented  that  better  results  are  obtained 
under  a  voluntary  system. 

The  budget  which  the  director  of  the  Federal  Board  had  con- 
structed— ^under  the  difficulties  which  he  described  to  the  com- 
mittee— was  passed.  The  two  million  dollars  are  distributed 
as  follows: 

For  buildings  and  equipment  for  instruction  $250,000 

For  preparation  of  instructors  and  salaries  of  teaching  staff. 545,000 

For  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  disabled  persons  following  pre- 
scribed courses 250.000 

For  tuition  in  existing  institutions   545,000 

For  placement  and  supervision  after  placement  45,000 

For  studies,  investigations,  reports  and  preparation  of  special  courses 

of   instruction    55,000 

For    miscellaneous    contingencies,    including    mechanical    appliances 

needed  for  special  cases   110,000 

For  administrative  expenses    200,000 

Although  this  budget  was  allowed  to  stand  as  it  had  been 
introduced,  the  familiar  complaint  was  heard  that  too  little  of 
the  money  was  destined  for  the  soldier  and  too  much  for  the 
salaries  of  "clerks,  assistants,  specialists,  teachers,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  parasites  that  hang  around"  the  departments  of  the 
government. 

A  clause  authorizing  the  board  "to  receive  such  gifts  and 
donations  from  either  public  or  private  sources  as  may  be  offered 
unconditionally"  brought  the  Socialist  representative  from  New 
York  City  to  his  feet:  "The  reservoir  of  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  .  .  .  should  not  be  replenished  through  private  charity." 
There  were  not  many,  however,  who  felt  such  scruples. 

The  word  "rehabilitation"  was  not  altogether  acceptable  in 
either  house.  One  of  the  Senators  objected  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  "you  can't  rehabilitate  a  man  into  something  that  he  has 
not  possessed  at  some  time  previously,"  and  suggested  that 
"training"  more  nearly  expressed  the  intention  of  the  measure. 
Members  of  the  House,  also,  thought  that  "training"  was  the 
better  word.  "There  has  been  a  strong  tendency  in  writing 
some  of  this  legislation  to  use  the  largest  words  possible  to  be 
used.     'Rehabilitation'  is  rolled  around  under  the  tongues  of 
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the  'high-brows'  who  started  this  bill,  but  there  is  no  particular 
sense  in  using  that  word  all  through  it,  and  it  does  not  mean 
'rehabilitating'  except  perhaps  in  the  beginning,  in  the  title,  but 
means  training,  and  I  think  the  shorter  word  really  ought  to 
be  used."  Such  counsels  of  simplicity,  unfortunately,  did  not 
prevail,  and  the  act  in  its  final  form  is  sprinkled  thickly  with 
"courses  of  vocational  rehabilitation"  and,  what  is  worse,  "voca- 
tionally rehabilitated  persons." 

In  the  House  there  was  great  interest  in  the  bill,  but  not  much 
debate.  Members  of  the  House  who  had  recently  returned  from 
their  trip  to  Europe  were  able  to  tell  of  things  they  had  seen 
in  the  hospitals  over  there:  how  a  doctor  brought  in  a  wounded 
soldier  and  said  to  him,  "H.,  here  is  a  crowd  of  American 
Congressmen;  I  want  you  to  walk  down  through  the  shop  and 
see  if  they  can  tell  which  of  your  legs  is  wooden,"  and  how  some 
of  them  said  it  was  the  left,  and  some  the  right,  but  it  turned 
out  that  both  were.  The  Canadian  motion  picture  film  was 
shown  in  the  House  Office  Building  one  evening  while  the  bill 
was  under  consideration.  There  was  genuine  enthusiasm  over 
the  idea  of  restoring  disabled  men  to  usefulness  and  happiness, 
and  genuine  satisfaction  in  "the  cycle  of  the  work  of  this  govern- 
ment from  the  selecting  of  men  for  service  to  putting  them  back 
into  industrial  and  social  life  after  they  shall  have  made  their 
sacrifice." 

Some  time  was  spent  in  a  discussion  of  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  word  "vocation,"  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  bill 
could  be  interpreted  to  cover  training  for  a  profession  as  well 
as  for  agriculture  or  industry.  A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Nebraska  was  cited,  in  which  "vocation"  is  defined  as  "an 
employment,  occupation,  calling,  trade,  including  professions  as 
well  as  mechanical  occupations."  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  while  "vocation"  does  have  such  a  meaning,  "vocational" 
in  connection  with  "education"  is  more  restricted,  in  common 
usage,  and  is  limited  to  "all  matters  of  business  and  all  matters 
that  apply  to  manual  occupations  of  any  kind."  This  did  not 
prevent  some  members  from  feeling  that  the  benefits  of  the 
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measure  should  extend  to  students  of  law,  theology,  medicine, 
chemistry,  and  so  on.  "I  think  that  a  young  man  returned  from 
this  war  with  his  arm  shot  off,  or  with  the  loss  of  a  leg,  or  other- 
wise crippled,  who  feels  that  he  is  called  upon  to  preach,  ought 
to  be  aided  by  the  government  in  that  work."  They  would 
"make  such  preachers  as  the  world  has  never  seen  or  heard  be- 
fore," and  they  would  make  equally  superior  doctors  and  lawyers 
and  school  teachers.  It  was  predicted  that  such  men  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  free  tuition  in  any  professional 
school  in  the  United  States,  and  that^it  was  not  necessary  to 
modify  the  bill  to  provide  for  them. 

With  the  passing  of  this  act  Section  304  of  the  act  of  October 
6,  1917,  was  repealed,  and  the  theory  of  compulsory  reeducation 
which  it  enunciated  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Kidner,  the  vocational  secretary  of  the  Invalided  Soldiers* 
Commission  of  Canada,  who  had  been  of  great  service  in  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  and  in  advising  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  form  our  legislation  should  take,  has  been 
loaned  to  the  Federal  Board  by  the  Canadian  Government  to 
assist  in  organizing  our  system. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men 

It  is  due  to  private  interest,  not  to  government  action,  that 
there  is  already  in  operation  in  New  York  City  an  institution 
for  the  reeducation  and  rehabilitation  of  disabled  men.  In  May, 
1917,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Milbank  of  New  York,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  identified  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
the  city,  decided  upon  an  institution  for  this  purpose  as  the 
object  to  which  he  would  like  to  devote  a  part  of  his  contribution 
to  the  work  of  the  war.  He  offered  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  the  foundation  of  such  an  institution, 
together  with  the  use  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  building  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street. 

Pending  final  arrangements  with  the  Red  Cross,  and  while 
the  building  was  being  put  in  order,  the  work  was  carried  on  in 
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the  offices  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  which  con- 
tributed also  a  considerable  amount  of  service  and  supplies 
through  the  summer.  Expenses  of  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tions, except  for  these  items,  were  met  by  Mr.  Milbank,  without 
encroaching  upon  the  amount  which  he  had  offered  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  preliminary  investigations  included  a  study  of  over  three 
hundred  recently  crippled  men  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
order  to  find  out  how  men  who  are  crippled  in  every-day  life 
readjust  themselves,  what  resources  are  available  for  them  and 
what  they  most  need  that  is  not  available.  The  results  of  this 
study  have  been  given  in  Chapter  III.  Another  inquiry  which 
it  was  obviously  desirable  to  make  was  a  study  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  belligerent  countries.  For  this 
purpose  personal  investigation  was  made  of  the  work  in  Canada 
and  Great  Britain,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  Doug- 
las C.  McMurtrie  for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  reports 
from  documentary  sources  on  the  systems  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries. With  Mr.  McMurtrie's  assistance,  also,  the  collection  o-f 
a  special  library  was  begun.  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow  was  engaged 
to  make  an  estimate,  in  so  far  as  that  was  possible  from  the 
meager  data  available,  of  the  number  of  disabled  men  who  might 
be  expected  in  an  army  of  a  given  size.  Conferences  were  held 
with  experts  in  vocational  education  and  officials  of  trade  unions, 
and  correspondence  was  initiated  with  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  interested  in  this  subject  from  one  angle  or 
another.  For  advice  in  planning  for  trade  classes,  the  services 
of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Winslow  were  secured,  and  a  tentative  scheme 
was  mapped  out  for  the  use  of  the  building  which  was  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Institute,  including  classes  in  machineshop  prac- 
tice, monotype  operating,  photography  and  lathe  work.  The 
experience  of  all  the  employment  bureaus  in  the  city  which  had 
paid  attention  to  the  problems  of  cripples  was  examined  (see 
page  62)  and  visits  were  made  to  a  considerable  number  of 
employers  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  to  discover  what  their 
attitude  was  likely  to  be  in  regard  to  employing  disabled  soldiers. 
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Plans  were  under  consideration  also  for  extensive  educational 
propaganda,  including  substantial  publications,  inexpensive  cir- 
culars, lectures,  and  an  exhibit  at  the  Institute  of  prosthetic 
appliances.  As  one  feature  of  this  publicity,  a  large  number  of 
letters  was  collected  from  individual  cripples,  describing  their 
personal  experiences  in  overcoming  their  handicap;  and  it  was 
planned  to  publish  these — classified  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury — in  attractive  little  books  which  could  be  distributed 
to  injured  men  while  in  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  rousing 
their  hope  and  ambition. 

In  September  the  Institute  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Douglas  C  McMurtrie,  who  had  for  a  number  of 
years  been  identified  with  organizations  for  the  welfare  of  crip- 
ples in  this  city  and  had  made  it  his  avocation  to  know  about 
all  the  work  for  cripples  which  was  being  done  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Under  Mr.  McMurtrie's  leadership  the  plans  which  had 
been  laid  in  the  summer — ^and  with  which  he  had  been  in  toucli 
— have  been  vigorously  developed,  and  new  activities  are  added 
almost  from  day  to  day.  During  the  summer  of  1918,  for  ex- 
ample, a  training  class  for  directors  of  training  for  disabled 
soldiers,  including  a  four  weeks'  tour  in  Canada,  was  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board. 

The  Institute  occupies  the  upper  floors  of  the  building  at  3 1 1 
Fourth  Avenue,  the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street, 
which  was  originally  built  for  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Columbia  University  and  occupied  by  it  during  the 
years  when  some  of  the  orthopedic  specialists  of  today  were 
taking  their  medical  courses.  The  building  has  many  attractive 
features  and  is  in  many  respects  well  adapted  to  the  uses  which 
it  is  now  serving.  The  work  of  the  Institute  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  War  Council  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  is  a  national  activity  in  the  Department  of  Military 
Relief.  The  committee  is  composed  of:  Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  H. 
Connor,  chairman;  Jeremiah  Milbank,  vice  chairman;  Major 
Sidney  Burnap,  U.  S.  R. ;  Dr.  Richard  M.  Pearce ;  and  Douglas 
C.  McMurtrie. 
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In  view  of  the  pioneer  character  of  this  institution  in  the 
United  States  and  the  unusual  opportunities  which  it  has  had 
in  certain  respects  its  work  is  of  special  interest.  It  can  best  be 
described  by  quoting  from  a  prospectus  prepared  by  the  director, 
issued  in  May,  1918,  before  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act: 

While  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  was  inspired  by  a  desire  to 
build  up  reeducational  facilities  which  might  be  of  value  to  the  crippled 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  American  forces,  it  was  felt  that  the  problem  of 
the  crippled  man  was  a  broad  one,  and  in  need  of  attention  without  discrim- 
ination in  benefits  between  civilian  and  military  subjects.  It  was  further 
felt  that  the  only  sound  preparation  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  crippled  men  at  a  future  date  was  actual  experience  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  crippled  men  undertaken  at  the  present  moment. 

...  It  is  planned  that  the  work  of  the  Institute  in  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation of  crippled  men  shall  be  permanent,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  problem  of  the  industrial  cripple  is  greater,  numerically  considered, 
than  that  of  the  crippled  soldier. 

The  Institute  has  no  official  arrangement  with  the  national  authorities 
relative  to  the  utilization  of  its  facilities  in  the  reconstruction  of  war  crip- 
ples. .  .  .  The  present  effort  is  solely  to  make  our  facilities  worth  o£Fering, 
at  a  time  when  other  plans  exist  on  paper  alone. 

Educational  Department.  .  .  .  The  candidate  for  training  is  interviewed 
by  two  or  more  persons  who  assess  his  physical  disability,  inquire  into  his 
educational  acquirements  and  work  history,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  his 
tastes  and  aptitudes.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  educational  department  to  have 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  members  of  the  staff  and  others  who  have  been 
similarly  handicapped  and  who  know  from  experience  the  physical  limitations 
of  that  particular  form  of  disablement. 

The  occupations  to  be  taught  disabled  men  are  being  selected  on  various 
considerations:  (1)  Its  suitability  for  handicapped  persons;  (2)  the  length 
of  time  required  for  training;  (3)  the  standard  of  wages  in  the  industry; 
(4)  the  demand  for  workers  and  the  prospects  of  employment;  (5)  the  atti- 
tude of  the  trade  toward  apprentices. 

...  In  the  case  of  disabled  soldiers,  their  maintenance  will  be  supplied 
by  the  government.  But  in  other  cases  the  Institute  will  have  to  supply  a 
minimum  maintenance  to  the  man  during  his  period  of  training.  In  necessi- 
tous cases,  this  is  supplied  from  a  special  fund  in  the  form  of  a  loan  without 
interest.  There  is  no  obligation  to  repay  this  loan  unless  the  training  im- 
proves the  man's  earning  power,  in  which  case  he  is  expected  to  pay  back 
the  loan  in  instalments  proportioned  to  the  increase  in  his  wages.  It  is 
thought  important  to  make  this  advance  in  the  form  of  a  loan  so  as  to 
conserve,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  the  man's  self-respect,  and  to 
obviate  the  idea  of  charity.  • 
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It  is  expected  that  in  some  classes  work  of  a  productive  nature  will  be 
done.  In  such  cases,  when  a  man's  work  proves  to  be  of  commercial  value, 
he  will  receive  credit  for  the  work  done  either  as  an  offset  to  his  maintenance 
allowance  or  in  the  form  of  pecuniary  profits.  When  a  man  completes  the 
course  of  training,  he  will  either  be  taken  on  as  a  worker  and  paid  wages 
or  sent  to  some  shop  and  placed  in  employment. 

Four  trades  have  already  been  decided  upon,  equipment  in- 
stalled, and  instruction  begun :  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs, 
oxyacetylene  welding,  mechanical  drafting,  and  operation  of 
the  monotype  caster.  Among  the  other  trades  which  are  under 
consideration  are  dental  mechanics,  automobile  repair,  photo- 
graphic technique,  and  commercial  training  for  office  emplojmienL 

Department  of  Field  Work,  An  important  feature  in  the  work  of  a 
reeducational  school  is  getting  in  touch  with  prospective  pupils  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  .  .  .  The  principal  field  activity  at  present  is  persistent  visiting 
of  the  city  hospitals  by  a  social  worker  experienced  in  dealing  with  cripples. 
This  worker  gets  in  touch  with  maimed  men  immediately  after  amputation 
has  been  performed,  g^ins  their  friendship  and  confidence,  stimulates  their 
courage,  and  plans  with  them  their  future  program  of  training  or  employ- 
ment. .  .  • 

Another  activity  of  this  department  is  the  conduct  of  a  series  of  "parties" 
for  cripples — the  object  of  which  is  to  hearten  and  encourage  the  handicapped 
men  who  are  losing  out  by  bringing  them  in  touch  with  the  cripples  who 
have  overcome  their  obstacles.  The  first  gathering  of  this  sort  was  nothing 
short  of  inspiring.  Over  two  hundred  cripples  were  invited,  and  over  seventy- 
five  came,  although  the  evening  was  one  of  the  coldest  of  the  winter.  .  . . 
The  influence  of  the  meeting  was  reflected  immediately  in  an  increase  of 
applications  to  the  employment  bureau  for  work  and  to  the  educational 
department  for  admission  to  the  industrial  classes.  The  experiment  was  a 
vivid  demonstration  that  no  one  can  encourage  a  cripple  so  effectively  as 
another  cripple. 

The  second  meeting  was  .  .  .  even  more  inspiriting.  It  was  addressed  by 
two  men,  one  of  whom  has  lost  both  arms,  the  other  lacking  one  arm  and 
both  legs.  There  were  shown  for  the  first  time  three  moving  pictures, 
planned  and  photographed  by  Captain  Arthur  Samuels,  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  office.  Each  illustrated  how  seriously  handicapped  cripples  over- 
come their  obstacles.  Between  pictures  there  were  short  talks  to  the 
crippled  audience  by  crippled  speakers.  .  .  . 

The  "cripple  parties"  are  an  assured  success  and  will  be  continued  as  a 
permanent  institution. 

Employment  Department,  .  .  .  One  of  the  successful  efforts  (already  in 
existence)  wa$  a  small  employment  bureau  for  cripples  which  was  established 
by  the  Federation  of  Association  for  Cripples  in  cooperation  with  Hudson 
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Guild.^  At  the  time  the  Institute  was  established,  this  bureau  had  been  in 
operation  a  little  over  a  year.  As  its  work,  however,  led  directly  along  the 
line  of  the  reeducational  program  and  as  the  bureau  was  handicapped  by  lack 
of  facilities,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Institute.  This  early  experience 
proved  a  splendid  foundation  on  which  to  base  the  more  extensive  activities 
now  under  operation. 

.  .  .  Experience  of  the  first  three  months  has  clearly  shown  that  there  are 
a  great  many  crippled  men  out  of  work  who  are  anxious  for  advice  and 
employment  Two  hundred  and  twenty  cripples,  applying  for  work,  have 
been  registered  during  this  three-month  period.  These  men  have  been  re- 
ferred to  355  positions  and  123  placements  have  been  definitely  made.  The 
aim  is  to  secure  positions  which  will  be  permanent  and  constructive,  rather 
than  merely  to  place  large  numbers  of  men. 

After  a  cripple  has  been  placed,  there  is  made  a  real  effort  to  keep  in 
touch  with  him.  Occasionally  his  home  is  visited  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
employer  is  interviewed  after  the  man  has  been  employed  about  a  month. 
One  evening  office  hour  is  held  each  week  and  the  most  effective  follow-up 
work  is  done  at  that  time.  At  a  recent  evening  office  hour  thirteen  men 
called  to  report  how  they  were  getting  along  at  their  jobs. 

There  is  being  made  an  industrial  survey  in  order  to  discover  what  are 
the  best  opportunities  for  cripples  in  the  industrial  field.  ...  In  each  indus- 
try the  field  worker  visits  the  manufacturers*  association,  the  trade  union 
secretary,  the  trade  journal  editor,  and  a  number  of  typical  factories.  The 
facts  gained  in  these  investigations  are  checked  or  neutralized  by  the 
experiences  in  these  trades  of  the  crippled  workers,  careful  record  of  which 
is  also  kept.  .  .  .  Some  important  responsibilities  in  this  work  have  been 
assumed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  which 
is  working  with  the  Red  Cross  Institute.  .  .  . 

The  Library.  The  present  library  is  made  up  of  the  private  collection 
of  literature  concerning  cripples  gathered  during  the  last  eight  years  by 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  and  by  additions  of  the  later  material  which  have 
been  acquired  by  the  Institute  since  its  establishment.  The  collection  con- 
tains every  item  relating  to  cripples  which  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
either  by  purchase,  gift  or  exchange  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  every 
care  has  been  expended  to  make  it.  as  complete  as  possible.  It  can  safely 
be  said  that  the  present  library  constitutes  the  largest  collection  in  the  world 
dealing  with  this  subject.  ...  It  consists  of  approximately  3,500  separate 
books,  pamphlets,  reports  and  articles  in  periodicals.  .  .  . 

There  has  .  .  .  been  prepared  a  bibliography  of  the  war  cripple  and  sup- 
plements listing  the  current  publications  will  be  issued  at  frequent  intervals. 
Over  1,600  items  relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 
have  already  been  indexed. 

Research  Department.  .  .  .  The  first  necessity  was  to  learn  the  experiences 
of  others.  .  .  .  The  first  effort  was  to  locate  all  the  centers  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  at  which  reeducational  work  was  in 

1  See  above,  page  64. 
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progress.  Correspondence  with  the  officials  directing  this  work  was  imme- 
diately instituted,  every  available  item  of  printed  matter  was  collected,  and 
photographs  and  illustrative  material  obtained. 

The  next  move  was  to  study  the  materials  so  gathered.  .  .  .  Among  the 
reports  already  prepared  and  issued  are  publications  describing  work  in 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  Germany  and  Italy. 

Public  Education.  In  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  men,  an  absolute  essen- 
tial is  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  public.  .  .  .  The  Institute  has  accepted 
its  share  of  responsibility  in  this  field  and  has  inaugurated  educational  effort 
through  a  variety  of  channels.  ...  A  news  service  to  the  daily  press,  sent 
out  about  once  a  week,  has  been  instituted,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
materia]  has  very  generally  been  utilized.  .  .  .  There  are  also  sent  out  to  a 
special  list  of  editorial  writers,  suggestions  as  to  comment  which  would  be 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  the  cripple.  ...  A  related  activity  has  consisted  in 
writing  "letters  to  the  editor"  purposed  for  publication  in  the  daily  press 
throughout  the  country.  .  .  . 

Articles  (for  periodicals)  on  any  particular  phase  of  reeducational  work 
for  cripples  arc  prepared  on  request.  ...  In  an  effort  to  reach  directly  the 
workers  and  employers  in  as  many  industries  as  possible,  there  have  been 
prepared,  for  the  trade  journals,  a  series  of  articles.  .  .  .  The  Institute  has 
gathered  an  extensive  collection  of  photographs  illustrating  reeducational 
work  in  all  the  belligerent  countries.  This  now  numbers  over  three  hundred 
subjects.  .  .  .  From  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  photographic  col- 
lection have  been  made  sets  of  lantern  slides.  .  .  .  The  Institute  is  also 
building  up  a  collection  of  moving  picture  films  illustrating  the  work  of 
reeducational  centers  in  other  countries,  or  showing  successful  cripples  in 
action. 

With  interest  in  reconstruction  work  growing  apace,  the  demand  for 
speakers  to  discuss  the  subject  before  conventions  and  meetings  of  one  type 
or  another  has  been  frequent.  .  .  .  Eifgagements  have  been  filled  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  Haven  and  Providence,  in  addition  to  numerous 
appointments  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  In  order  to  take  the  initiative  in 
arranging  for  discussion  of  reeducation  for  crippled  and  disabled  men  before 
a  larger  number,  of  audiences,  there  is  being  organized,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  a  speakers'  bureau.  Volunteers  will 
be  recruited.  They  will  be  trained  in  a  study  course  on  rehabilitation  work 
before  being  assigned  to  speaking  engagements. 

The  prospectus  ends  with  the  statement  that  its  principal  pur- 
pose is  "to  interpret  the  problem  of  the  military  and  industrial 
cripple  as  we  have  seen  it,  to  indicate  how  some  of  the  prelimi- 
nary questions  have  been  decided,  and  to  describe  the  methods 
and  manner  of  attack  on  the  citadel  of  our  intention." 
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The  Home  Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross 

The  English  War  Pensions  Gazette,  commenting  on  our  sys- 
tem of  financial  provisions  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
present  war  and  their  families,  has  "one  word  of  criticism." 
"However  perfect  the  machinery  may  be,  it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  it  may  not  break  down  in  certain  individual  cases,  and 
that  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  have  some  scheme  for  advanc- 
ing money  to  wives  or  to  discharged  men  should  this  occur," 
and  to  meet  other  needs  which  can  not  well  be  covered  in  the 
government's  provisions.  Such  an  agency  exists  in  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  with  its  22,000,000  members,  its  3,900  chapters 
and  their  15,000  branches,  which  through  its  "Home  Service" 
is  organized  to  supplement  the  official  provisions  for  the  families 
of  the  men  in  the  service — not  merely  by  meeting  temporary 
financial  needs,  such  as  our  English  critic  foresaw,  but  by  stand- 
ing ready  to  act  as  friend  or  adviser  in  any  of  the  difficulties  and 
perplexities  which  may  arise  during  the  absence  of  the  husband 
or  son  or  father,  whenever  a  desire  for  such  service  is  indicated. 

This  relation  between  the  Red  Cross  and  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  will  not  cease  abruptly  upon  the  man's  dis- 
charge from  the  service,  writes  the  director  general  of  the 
Department  of  Civilian  Relief,^  but  will  continue  until  he  is 
"adequately  reestablished  in  civilian  life."  A  hundred  page 
pamphlet  has  been  published  by  the  Red  Cross,  in  order  to  give 
to  Home  Service  workers  information  about  the  program  of 
the  government  for  the  care  of  disabled  men,  about  the  needs 
of  those  disabled  in  different  ways,  and  to  define  the  ways  in 
which  the  Red  Cross  may  supplement  the  work  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  this  pamphlet  the  duties  of  Home  Service  in  relation 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  is  summarized 
as  follows: 

(1)  To  bring  solidly  behind  the  disabled  man  at  all  stages  of  the  recon- 
struction process  the  moral  support  of  his  family,  remembering  that  he  is 

1 W.  Frank  Persons,  in  the  Foreword  to  Home  Service  and  the  Disabled 
Soldier  or  Sailor,  by  Curtis  E.  Lakeman.    Publication  A.  R.  C.  210. 
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at  this  time  just  as  much  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  when  at  the 
front 

(2)  To  assist  the  men,  through  the  competent  legal  service  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Home  Service  Section,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Law,  and  especially  the  provisions  for  compensation  and  in- 
surance. 

(3)  To  urge  upon  disabled  men,  as  opportunity  presents,  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  taking  full  advantage  of  the  government's  plans  for  their  care 
ind  training. 

(4)  To  encourage  them  in  the  early  and  critical  stages  of  their  vocational 
training  and  of  their  return  to  employment,  when  the  struggle  to  overcome 
the  mental  and  physical  handicap  is  most  acute. 

(5)  To  help  bring  about  a  reasonable  and  sympathetic  attitude  on  the 
part  of  employers,  which  shall  give  every  handicapped  man  a  real  chance, 
while  avoiding  the  danger  of  tempting  him  to  forego  the  necessary  training 
for  the  specious  attraction  of  an  immediate,  temporary  or  perhaps  unsuit- 
able job. 

(6)  To  mold  pul^lic  opinion  so  that  it  will  discountenance  trivial  and 
demoralizing  entertainment  and  hero-worship,  and  maintain  a  constructive 
attitude  which,  while  demanding  a  square  deal  for  the  returned  soldier,  shall 
expect  from  him  every  reasonable  effort  to  insure  his  self-support. 

(7)  To  supply  information,  encouragement,  legal,  medical,  and  business 
advice,  and  other  service,  when  acceptable  and  necessary,  in  like  manner  as 
is  now  being  done  for  the  families  of  men  at  the  front 
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CHAPTER   IX 

General  Characteristics 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  present  war  it  was  evident 
that  the  methods  of  the  past  in  providing  for  disabled  men  would 
not  be  tolerable.  Even  if  there  had  been  no  change  in  public 
opinion  about  handicapped  members  of  society  in  general,  the 
enormous  numbers  of  young  and  able-bodied  men  who  were 
suddenly  maimed  in  one  way  or  another  created  a  situation 
which  former  ideas  and  former  wasteful  methods  were  inade- 
quate to  meet.  We  could  not  afford  to  lose  so  much  man 
power,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  carry  the  burden  of  so  much 
dependence. 

A  pension,  even  if  generous,  would  do  nothing  tov/ard  replac- 
ing the  serious  loss  of  labor  power.  To  provide  "homes"  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  house  the  invalided  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  present  war  would  be  difficult,  even  if  it  had  not  come  to  be 
considered,  as  Dr.  Bourrillon  expresses  it,  "profoundly  immoral" 
to  doom  men  in  the  prime  of  life  or  the  very  dawn  of  maturity 
to  a  life  of  inaction.  To  leave  so  many  men  to  get  a  living  for 
the  next  forty  or  fifty  years  by  begging  on  the  public  streets 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  development  of  the  system  of 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents,  moreover,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  social  economy  here  and  there  in  trying  to  meet  the 
needs  of  different  classes  of  physically  handicapped  persons  in 
civil  life,  together  with  the  growing  popularity  of  the  ideas  of 
"conservation"  and  "efficiency"  applied  to  all  sorts  of  human 
relations,  had  all  contributed  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  a 
radically  new  attitude  toward  the  men  who  should  be  disabled 
in  the  present  war. 
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Economic  considerations,  military  necessity,  and  humanity 
combined  to  develop  a  new  ideal.  It  consists,  in  two  words,  of 
the  completest  possible  physical  restoration  of  every  man  who 
is  wounded  or  stricken  by  illness  in  the  service,  and  his  completest 
possible  reestablishment  in  normal  civil  life  as  a  producer  and 
contributor  rather  than  as  a  helpless  and  parasitic  dependent. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  all  can  be  so  restored  and  so  reestablished. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  blinking  the  fact  that  a  certain  number 
will  be  physical  wrecks,  for  whom  permanent  care  must  be  pro- 
vided, but  this  is  a  relatively  small  number  of  all  the  disabled. 

In  every  one  of  the  countries  extensively  engaged  in  the  war, 
the  program  which  has  been  evolved  for  the  care  of  their  dis- 
abled men  has  been  based  on  this  ideal.  Each  nation  has  gone 
at  the  business  in  its  own  characteristic  way,  and  in  each  country 
the  development  has  been  influenced  by  existing  institutions,  by 
existing  prejudices  and  traditions  as  to  the  proper  sphere  for 
legislation  and  state  activity  and  as  to  the  most  effective  and 
suitable  way  of  accomplishing  results,  and  by  competing  demands 
of  the  war  on  the  financial  resources  and  creative  thought  of 
the  nation.  While  each  nation  has  shown  a  desire  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  outright 
copying.  The  problem  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  too  large 
and  too  serious  to  permit  the  adoption  of  second-hand  ideas  and 
methods  unless  they  were  proved  to  be  applicable  to  the  home 
situation.  The  problem  itself,  however,  has  given  rise  to  the 
same  questions  and  considerations  in  every  country,  and  the 
resulting  programs  are  strikingly  similar  in  their  essential  fea- 
tures. There  are  more  similarities  than  differences.  It  may  be 
said,  in  fact,  that  there  is  now  "a"  program,  whose  main  outline 
is  visible  in  all  the  belligerent  countries. 

Reduced  to  lowest  terms,  the  elements  in  the  new  program 
ipr  disabled  men  are  three :  ( 1 )  medical  and  surgical  treatment, 
including  functional  reeducation  and  provision  of  the  desirable 
prosthesis;  (2)  a  money  payment — pension  or  "compensation," 
as  you  prefer — usually  in  the  form  of  an  annuity  for  life,  in 
recognition  of  the  sacrifice  of  health  or  limb  which  has  been 
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made  in  the  service;  and  (3)  assistance  in  resuming  an  inde- 
pendent position  in  social  or  economic  life,  including  mental 
and  moral  preparation,  reeducation  for  earning  a  living,  if  neces- 
sary, and  help  in  finding  employment  or  in  becoming  an  inde- 
pendent proprietor  of  a  business  or  a  farm.  The  first  part  of 
the  program  affects  all  who  are  injured  in  any  way,  those  who 
recover  entirely  as  well  as  those  who  are  permanently  incapaci- 
tated; the  second,  those  whose  injuries  result  in  a  specified 
degree  of  permanent  disability;  the  third,  only  those  whose 
permanent  disability  is  of  such  a  degree  and  nature  as  to  make 
tmaided  resumption  of  normal  life  difficult. 

In  theory  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  first  or  the  second  of 
these  elements.  The  sick  and  wounded  of  this  war  have  an 
immense  advantage  over  those  of  other  wars,  but  not  because 
it  is  a  new  idea  that  they  should  have  the  best  treatment  avail- 
able; it  is  because  the  best  available  is  infinitely  better  than  it 
ever  was  before.  The  idea  of  a  gratuity  or  a  pension  from  a 
grateful  country  as  a  token  of  appreciation  to  those  who  give 
health  or  limb  in  her  service  is  not  new;  only  the  amount  now 
deemed  appropriate,  and  the  basis  on  which  that  amount  shall 
be  determined.  The  really  new  element  is  in  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  idea  that  a  man,  even  though  lame  or  blind  or  deaf 
or  burdened  with  a  racing  heart  or  scarified  lung  tissue,  may 
still — ordinarily — ^lead  a  productive  life  and  be  a  contributing 
member  of  society.  Even  this  is  not  an  absolutely  new  idea, 
for  there  have  always  been  individuals  who  believed  it;  but  it 
has  only  now  become  incorporated  in  national  policies. 

Some  enthusiastic  prophets  of  the  new  doctrine  go  to  such 
lengths  as  to  seem  to  intimate  that  it  is  a  real  disadvantage  to 
have  the  full  complement  of  corporal  members  and  senses,  that 
a  man's  life  only  begins  to  reach  par  value  when  he  has  some 
disabling  accident.  Such  exaggeration  is  a  natural  incident  to 
the  propagation  of  a  new  idea,  and  even  the  exaggeration  has 
its  foundation  of  truth.  It  is  true  that  the  misfortune  may  be 
made  an  occasion  for  developing  latent  powers,  formerly  ignored 
or  not  even  suspected,  but  capable  of  lifting  the  whole  individual 
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to  a  higher  plane.  Most  of  us  go  through  life  content  with  only 
a  superficial  cultivation  of  our  capacities,  or  at  best  an  intensive 
cultivation  in  only  a  few  spots,  according  as  the  circumstances 
surrounding  us  supply  goads  and  incentives.  The  human  indi- 
vidual has  so  varied  an  assortment  of  endowments,  and  modem 
human  society  can  utilize  such  fragments  of  ability,  that  almost 
everyone  has  reserve  possibilities  upon  which  to  draw.  Even 
"half-men,"  much  more  three-quarter  men  and  ninety  per  cent 
men,  can  be  as  useful  as  they  were  when  they  were  whole,  and 
some  can  be  more  useful  than  they  were.  It  must  necessarily 
be,  however,  by  the  exercise  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
powers  which  remain  to  them,  and  that  is  to  say,  by  greater 
effort.  To  claim  that  physical  disability  has  positive  advantages 
over  integrity  and  health  of  body  would  be  chimerical;  but  it 
is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  need  not  mean  disaster  in 
as  many  cases  as  it  has  hitherto,  and  that  it  may  be  made  the 
occasion  for  tapping  the  reserves  of  will  and  energy  which  lie 
below  the  surface,  ready  for  such  an  emergency,  and  for  the 
transfer  of  activity,  in  many  cases,  to  powers  of  a  higher  grade 
than  those  upon  which  reliance  has  previously  been  placed  for 
the  needs  of  life. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Allies  this 
matter  of  providing  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  the 
war  has  received  an  amount  of  attention  proportionate  to  its 
gravity,  in  legislative  councils,  in  public  discussion,  and  in  private 
philanthropic  effort.  It  has  enlisted  men  of  notable  ability,  at 
a  time  when  the  demand  for  ability  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
available  supply.  There  has  been  an  unusual  disposition  to 
examine  not  only  the  experience  of  other  countries  but  also  the 
working  of  measures  adopted  at  home,  to  treat  them  as  tentative, 
to  be  modified  and  amplified  as  found  desirable.  This  admirable 
attitude,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  great  freedom  of  criticism  on 
the  part  of  the  many  persons  directly  concerned  and  others  im- 
personally interested,  has  resulted  in  such  kaleidoscopic  changes 
of  organization  in  most  of  the  countries  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  tell  their  history.     Everywhere  the  development  of 
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measures  and  theories  has  been  characterized  by  an  unusually 
broad  and  disinterested  point  of  view.  Physicians,  legislators, 
educators,  social  workers,  men  of  affairs,  have  all  made  their 
contribution  and  have  learned  from  one  another.  While  each 
professional  group  has  naturally  been  tenacious  of  its  own  con- 
victions, there  has  been  no  more  intolerance  than  is  easily  com- 
prehensible, and  the  resulting  program  is  the  richer  for  the 
conflicting  elements  when  they  are  reduced  to  harmony. 

An  astonishing  amount  of  "literature"  has  sprung  up  to 
express  and  spread  the  new  ideas  and  to  describe  the  new  insti- 
tutions and  the  new  laws.  Most  of  it  centers  about  the  problems 
of  cripples,  for  reasons  which  have  been  indicated  in  a  previous 
chapter:  because  they  are  the  most  numerous  group  of  the  dis- 
abled; because  they  are  the  most  conspicuous  type,  so  that  the 
mutile  is  a  sort  of  symbol  of  all  the  other  disabled  soldiers;  and 
because  there  is  more  novelty  in  the  program  for  cripples  than 
in  that  for  blind  or  deaf  or  tuberculous  or  neurasthenic.  A  bib- 
liography on  the  war  cripple  alone,  published  in  January,  1918,^ 
contains  about  a  thousand  titles,  although  no  references  on  the 
subject  of  pensions  are  included,  and  none  which  are  strictly 
medical  in  character.  Even  allowing  for  a  large  amount  of 
duplication  in  the  way  of  articles  reprinted  in  several  places  and 
in  translations  this  represents  an  exceptionally  rapid  develop- 
ment. Probably  the  bulk  has  been  doubled  by  this  time,  and  if 
to  books  and  articles  on  war  cripples  were  added  those  dealing 
with  other  forms  of  disability  incurred  in  the  present  war  and 
with  the  general  subject  of  pension  legislation  and  administration 
it  would  be  still  further  increased.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
discussion  is  hidden  away  in  legislative  debates.  Several  special 
periodicals  have  already  been  established,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  problems  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  an  international 
conference  of  all  the  Allied  nations  has  been  organized,  which 
has  held  two  annual  sessions  and  now  maintains  a  permanent 
committee  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 

^  Publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men, 
Series  I,  No.  1. 
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While  the  systems  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  principal 
countries  have  so  much  in  common  that  we  are  justified  in  re- 
ferring to  a  tmiversal  program,  this  essential  uniformity  has  not 
been  reached  without  much  difference  of  opinion  along  the  way 
on  many  questions,  and  even  now  the  different  countries  show 
interesting  variation  in  details.  The  question  as  to  how  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  new  program  should  be  assumed  by 
the  national  government,  and  how  the  responsibility  the  govern- 
ment does  assume  should  be  divided  between  its  military  and 
civilian  arms ;  the  point  at  which  compulsion  over  the  individual 
man  should  cease ;  the  proper  basis  for  pensions ;  the  relation  of 
disabled  men  to  normal  workmen  in  the  labor  market;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  multitude  of  technical  and  administrative  prob- 
lems connected  with  prosthesis,  functional  reeducation,  and  edu- 
cation for  a  new  occupation,  have  been  the  occasion  of  vigorous 
argument  in  every  coimtry. 


CHAPTER    X 

Physical  Restoration 

The  first  main  division  of  the  program  for  the  care  of  disabled 
men  can  be  adequately  discussed  only  by  physicians  and  sani- 
tarians, but  it  is  at  least  appropriate  in  a  study  from  the  social 
point  of  view  to  recognize  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
general  scheme  and  the  aspects  of  interest  to  the  lay  public. 

To  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  which  is  supplied  for  the  sick  and  wounded  is  hardly 
possible.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  service  and  upon  the 
skill  and  judgment  of  the  individual  physicians  and  surgeons, 
more  than  on  any  other  one  factor,  depend  the  proportion  of 
fatalities  and  the  condition  in  which  those  who  survive  will 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives.  No  amount  of  "reeducation"  or 
sympathetic  encouragement  and  assistance  in  finding  a  new  niche 
in  life  can  compensate  for  an  unnecessarily  stiffened  knee  or 
elbow  or  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  hand  that  might  have  been 
saved. 

One  has  only  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  the  current  files  of 
the  medical  journals — if  unabLe  to  follow  the  doctors  and  see 
what  they  are  doing — ^to  realize  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  the  medical  profession,  individually  and  collectively,  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the  men  in  our  armed  forces.  The  endur- 
ance and  devotion  shown  by  surgeons  in  dressing-stations  at 
the  front,  where  they  operate  on  one  blesse  after  another,  often 
under  conditions  which  seem  intolerable,  have  become  well 
known.  The  less  picturesque  but  equal  devotion  and  the  patience 
of  those  who  are  in  the  hospitals  at  the  rear  and  in  the  institu- 
tions for  long  continued  treatment  and  convalescence,  are  no  less 
deserving  of  appreciation.  The  most  impressive  note  in  the 
discussions  by  medical  men  themselves,  however,  is  not  com- 
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mendation  of  sacrifices  but  insistence  on  the  need  for  quick 
action  and  sure  judgment.  Again  and  again,  in  one  kind  of 
injury  after  another,  those  who  have  had  experience  with  many 
cases,  whether  at  the  front  or  in  the  rear  where  the  consequences 
of  delay  become  apparent,  emphasize  the  importance  of  "im- 
mediate" or  "prompt"  or  "early"  application  of  this  treatment 
or  that,  if  the  use  of  the  member  is  to  be  saved,  if  a  degree  of 
vision  is  to  be  kept,  if  death  from  infection  is  to  be  prevented, 
and  so  on.  Decisions  must  be  made  imder  great  pressure,  and 
frequently  the  consequences  of  a  mistake  are  irreparable. 

In  the  main,  responsibility  for  the  physical  treatment  of  men 
disabled  in  the  war  has  been  assumed  in  all  countries  by  the 
national  government  and  entrusted  by  the  government  to  the 
military  authorities.  Physical  care,  until  discharge  from  the 
army  or  navy  is  of  course  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  the  army 
and  navy.  The  point  at  which  discharge  takes  place  varies. 
Theoretically  everywhere  the  object  is  to  restore  the  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  fighting  line,  or  to  subsidiary  service  somewhere 
in  the  military  organization,  but  standards  as  to  the  degree  of 
fitness  required  for  active  duty  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  par- 
tially disabled  men  can  be  utilized  in  subsidiary  ways  seems  to 
vary  in  the  different  countries  and  even  in  the  same  country  with 
changes  in  the  demands  of  the  situation.  Everywhere,  also,  the 
desire  is  to  give  even  those  who  will  not  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance anywhere  in  the  military  organization  the  best  possible 
care  and  to  discharge  them  only  when  they  have  been  restored 
to  their  maximum  of  physical  efficiency.  In  practice,  however, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  compromise  between  this  desire 
and  the  exigencies  of  military  necessity,  and  while  in  general 
the  desire  is  much  more  nearly  fulfilled  than  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  it  is  nowhere  literally  realized.  Men  suffering 
from  disabilities  requiring  "prolonged"  treatment,  such  as  neu- 
rasthenia and  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  those  who  are  incurable,  are 
usually  discharged  when  their  condition  has  reached  a  "definitive" 
stage,  but  the  United  States  army  officials  have  announced  their 
intention  to  care  for  them  until  cured,  or  as  nearly  cured  as 
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the  nature  of  the  disability  permits,  and  is  providing  "ample 
facilities,"  in  the  judgment  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, for  sanatorium  treatment  of  those  who  may  develop 
tuberculosis.  The  disadvantage  of  continued  military  control  in 
some  types  of  cases  has  also  been  a  factor  in  some  countries  in 
modifying  the  rigid  application  of  the  theory  that  no  one  shall 
be  discharged  while  still  in  need  of  medical  treatment.  For 
those  who  need  further  treatment  after  discharge,  the  nation 
also  recognizes  responsibility,  but  such  treatment  is  provided 
through  civilian  departments  of  the  government — either  new 
ones  created  for  the  purpose,  or  else  those  which  before  the 
war  met  this  responsibility  for  the  civilian  population. 

Policy  as  to  discharge — the  interpretation  of  such  terms  as 
"cured"  or  "incurable"  or  "prolonged" — ^not  only  varies  in  differ- 
ent countries,  but  is  of  necessity  everywhere  more  or  less  variable 
at  different  periods,  according  as  the  pressure  for  space  for 
acute  cases  in  the  hospitals  varies  with  the  military  operations. 

Functional  reeducation  for  the  amputated  and  the  lame,  as 
well  as  the  corresponding  training  needed  by  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  and  by  nervous  cases  which  do  not  require  too  long  a 
course  of  treatment,  is  included  in  the  obligation  of  the  military 
authorities  and  is  provided  before  discharge.  The  provision  of 
any  artificial  appliances  which  are  needed  also  takes  place  before 
discharge,  under  the  supervision  of  the  military  authorities,  and 
is  a  charge  on  the  nation.  Civilian  branches  of  the  government 
are  sometimes  associated  with  the  military  in  this  service,  as  in 
England,  where  the  expense  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  men  while  in  the  fitting  hospitals  is  borne  by  the 
Pensions  Department. 

Two  subjects  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  physical 
treatment  of  disabled  men  are  prosthesis  and  functional  reeduca- 
tion. Both  have  received  a  great  development  during  the  present 
war  and  have  attracted  much  attention  from  the  general  public 
because  of  their  importance  in  the  restoration  of  the  men  who 
lose  a  member  or  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  body. 
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Prosthesis 

Artificial  legs  and  arms  and  eyes  were  used  before  the  present 
war,  but — strange  as  it  now  seems — ^there  had  been  little  collab- 
oration between  anatomist  and  surgeon  and  the  manufacturers  of 
such  appliances.^  The  progress  which  had  been  made  was  rather 
the  result  of  commercial  competition  than  of  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge.  The  best  models  of  limbs  had  been  de- 
veloped in  America,  possibly  because  of  the  demand  created  by 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  Denmark  and  Germany.  England  and 
France  relied  largely  on  importations.  Italian  boys  prayed  to 
the  Madonna  for  "an  American  leg,"  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  one  of  Marshal  Joflfre's  aides,  on  his  visit  to  the  United 
States,  liked  to  claim  that  he  was  "part  American,"  because  of 
his  wooden  leg.  The  world's  supply  was  distressingly  inadequate 
for  the  situation  created  by  the  war,  and  the  number  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  trade  was  equally  out  of  proportion 
to  the  need.  American  workmen  scattered  to  Canada  and  to  the 
belligerent  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  output  of  American 
factories  was  at  a  premium. 

It  was  already  customary  in  most  countries  for  the  nation  to 
supply  whatever  apparatus  was  needed  by  a  disabled  soldier, 
whether  prosthetic  or  orthopedic,  and  to  replace  it  and  keep  it 
in  order  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  number  of  such  cases,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  large  enough  to  call  forth  special  attention, 
and  it  was  done  for  the  most  part  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  In 
our  own  country  the  veterans  had  nearly  always  taken  advantage 
of  the  privilege  which  they  enjoy  to  commute  their  claim  into 
a  money  payment.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  present  war 
it  was  obvious  that  the  existing  methods  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory. The  number  of  amputations  made  it  necessary  that  more 
pains  should  be  taken  to  insure  good  results  and  the  best  expendi- 

1  An  interesting  statement  of  the  conditions  in  the  trade  before  the  war, 
together  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  construction 
of  artificial  legs  and  descriptions  of  French  and  American  types,  is  contained 
in  Principles  of  Design  and  Construction  of  Artificial  Legs,  by  Captain 
Philip  Wilson,  U.  S.  R.,  Series  II,  No.  2,  of  the  Publications  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 
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fure  of  the  large  sums  of  money  involved.  Responsibility  for 
selecting  the  apparatus  was  placed  where  it  naturally  belongs — 
on  the  orthopedic  surgeons  who  had  the  men  under  care — ^and 
they  were  thus  forced  to  study  the  subject  as  they  never  had 
done  before.  The  embarrassing  scarcity  of  apparatus  on  the 
market  was  perhaps  not  an  immixed  evil,  for  it  allowed  freedom 
of  choice  and  stimulated  the  production  of  improved  models. 

The  result  has  been  that  "prosthesis" — 3,  better  word  might 
be  "prosthetics" — ^has  been  transformed  and  elevated  into  a 
department  of  surgery,  with  great  advantage  to  all  who  may 
in  the  future  need  its  services.  The  significance  of  this  trans- 
formation is  expressed  as  follows  by  Captain  Wilson,  in  the 
publication  above  referred  to: 

Prosthesis,  in  its  legitimate  desire  to  secure  the  tnaxitnum  efficiency  from 
an  amputation  stump,  is  concerned  with  eveorthing  that  is  going  to  have  any 
influence  upon  this  result.  It,  therefore,  is  concerned  first  of  all  with  the 
amputation  itself,  with  giving  the  surgeon  the  knowledge  of  what  the  fitter 
of  an  artificial  limb  requires  of  a  stump,  so  that  the  combined  efforts  of 
surgeon  and  fitter  may  obtain  better  results  than  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  the  past  working  separately.  Following  the  amputation,  prosthesis 
is  concerned  with  the  after-treatment  in  order  to  prevent  all  complications 
or  deformities  that  will  tend  to  decrease  functional  efficiency.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  all  apparatus  which  in  any  way  will  hasten  the  completion  of  the 
period  of  treatment.  It  is  concerned  with  research  into  the  functions  which 
must  be  replaced  so  that  it  may  provide  the  most  efficient  substitutes.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  profession  that  the  maimed  man  is  going  to  follow  in 
order  that  he  may  have  the  apparatus  which  will  best  serve  his  needs.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  perfection  and  invention  of  forms  of  apparatus  which 
may  render  better  service  than  the  old,  and  their  proper  fitting.  In  short, 
it  can  not  be  indifferent  to  anything  that  will  have  a  bearing  upon  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  maimed. 

Without  going  into  the  fascinating  technical  questions  outside 
the  field  of  social  economy— of  the  treatment  which  the  stump 
needs  to  prepare  it  for  the  highest  possible  degree  of  use;  the 
advantages  of  different  types  of  appliances ;  the  differences  in  the 
demands  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  of  amputations  of 
either  arms  or  legs  at  different  points;  the  qualities  required  in 
provisional  appliances  and  at  what  moment  they  should  be  pre- 
scribed; when  the  injured  limb  is  ready  for  its  "definitive"  ap- 
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pliance,  and  so  on — we  may  at  least  notice  the  conclusions  reached 
at  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  in  1917  (by  Drs.  Rieflel  and 
Gourdon,  physicians  in  chief  of  the  Centres  d'Appareillage  of 
Paris  and  Bordeaux)  that  the  utility  of  anartificial  limb  depends 
on  "a  series  of  factors  inherent  in  the  nature  of  tlie  stump,  in  the 
apparatus,  and  in  the  character  of  the  individual,"  and  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  each  case  should  receive  individual 
study  of  its  condition  and  its  needs. 

Invention  of  new  models  of  artificial  limbs  has  been  encouraged 
by  prizes  and  exhibitions  and  discussion,  as  well  as  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  situation,  and  their  number  is  uncoimted — "a  new 
one  every  day,"  says  Dr.  Broca.  Some  of  the  most  practical 
ideas  have  come  from  disabled  soldiers  themselves,  peasants  and 
workmen,  notably  the  "Keller  arm"  in  Germany.  The  tendency 
is  toward  favoring  simplicity  of  construction,  and  toward  choos- 
ing utility  in  preference  to  appearance  when  they  conflict,  as 
they  frequently  do.  Complicated  apparatus  is  more  expensive 
in  the  first  place;  it  is  more  likely  to  get  out  of  order  and  to 
be  difficult  to  repair ;  and  is  not  favored  by  the  men  themselves 
because  they  find  it  discouraging.  "Never  have  I  been  so  pain- 
fully conscious  of  my  infirmity  as  in  trying  this  arm,"  said  one 
who  had  received  a  much  advertised  machine  of  springs  and 
joints.  The  comfort  of  having  a  normal  appearance  is  not  dis- 
regarded by  any  means,  and  the  ideal  prosthesis  is  considered 
to  be  one  which  replaces  both  "form  and  function"  of  the  lost 
member,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  choice  looks  must 
be  sacrificed  to  a  good  functional  result.  Thus  we  find  enlarged 
soles  for  ease  in  walking  on  plowed  ground;  and  the  "bras  de 
parade"  or  "Sunday  arm"  has  fallea  into  disfavor  except  as  a 
luxury  for  dress  occasions  or  for  the  use  of  salesmen  or  of 
men  in  other  occupations  where  appearance  is  an  important 
factor  in  economic  efficiency,  while  in  its  stead  some  contrivance 
to  which  tools  of  diflferent  kinds  may  be  attached  is  'more  popu- 
lar, or  different  contrivances,  adapted  to  different  occupations. 
Official  Italy  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this  common  tendency, 
for  it  is  reported  that  the  limbs  supplied  by  the  War  Depart- 
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ment  are  of  the  "esthetic"  variety,  and  that  the  providing  of 
appliances  needed  for  work  is  left  to  the  schools  of  reeducation. 

Another  tendency  which  is  noticeable  among  those  who  have 
had  the  most  experience,  is  care  in  not  exaggerating  what  may 
be  expected.  No  artificial  substitute  can  be  as  satisfactory  as 
the  original  member,  and  only  disillusion  and  discouragement 
are  in  store  for  the  man  who  expects  more  than  is  reasonable, 
or  who  expects  any  good  result  without  effort  on  his  own  part. 
Many  surgeons  and  educators  feel,  with  Dr.  Bourrillon,  that 
more  is  to  be  gained  by  developing  other  members,  and  espe- 
cially by  stimulating  and  developing  the  mental  faculties,  than  by 
expending  effort  in  trying  to  replace  by  an  artificial  device  the 
part  of  the  body  which  has  been  lost.  Some  go  so  far  in  their 
indifference  to  artificial  limbs  as  not  to  insist  on  the  use  of  the 
"appareils  de  travail"  to  fit  a  man  for  his  old  occupation. 
MM.  de  Paeuw,  Nyns,  Baseque  and  AUeman  were  in  accord  on 
this  point  at  the  Inter-Allied  Conference.  ''Ah!"  said  M.  de 
Paeuw,  "si  Ton  pouvait  attacher  un  mecanicien  a  la  personne  de 
chacundes  'appareilles,'  la  chose  serait  admissible." 

Artificial  eyes  are  perhaps  more  important  in  the  economic 
restoration  of  those  who  need  them  than  are  limbs,  for  although 
they  can  not  be  suspected  of  restoring  function  they  do  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  availability  in  the  labor  market  and  to  peace  of 
mind.  It  is  said  that  remarkable  progress  has  been  achieved  in 
making  them  beautiful  and  lifelike.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
importance  of  supplying  them  promptly,  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  secured,  physically  and  psychologically,  as  is  equally  the 
case  with  artificial  limbs. 

Prosthesis  of  the  jaw  and  nose  and  other  parts  of  the  head 
is  also  a  most  important  department  of  the  surgeon's  work  for 
the  soldiers  of  this  war,  but  it  is  a  subject  on  which  a  layman 
must  feel  even  more  diffidence.  The  marvelous  results  that  are 
being  secured  by  surgeons  and  sculptors  in  cooperation  in  restor- 
ing features  must  also  be  mentioned,  for  it  makes  it  possible  for 
those  who  are  horribly  disfigured  to  live  in  the  world  without 
the  ever  present  consciousness  that  they  present  a  repulsive 
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appearance  to  their  fellows.  Restoration  of  the  exterior  ear  of 
cartilege,  when  that  has  been  destroyed,  is  one  of  the  simple 
and  easy  details.  The  blesse  leaves  the  hospital,  says  Dr. 
Chavanne  of  Lyons,  taking  with  him  the  model  of  his  ear  and 
a  jar  of  paste,  tinted  to  match  his  complexion,  and  he  can  make 
himself  a  new  ear  whenever  he  needs  one,  which  will  be  usually 
about,  every  eight  days. 

Closely  connected  with  prosthesis,  though  not  strictly  a  part 
of  it,  are  the  modifications  of  ordinary  tools  and  furniture  to 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  cripples — special  chairs  for  cobblers 
who  have  only  one  leg,  special  typewriters  and  automobile  wheels 
for  one-armed  men,  and  so  on.  Such  inventions  are  useful  for 
persons  who  can  work  independently,  but  for  the  great  mass, 
who  must  adapt  themselves  to  standardized  machines  and  tools 
if  they  are  to  compete  successfully  and  permanently  with  the 
able-bodied,  there  is  more  hope  in  the  efforts  which  fit  the  handi- 
capped man  for  the  tool  than  in  those  which  modify  the  tool  to 
meet  the  man's  modified  capacity. 

In  all  the  belligerent  countries,  as  has  been  said,  prosthetic 
appliances  are  supplied  before  discharge  from  the  army  or  navy, 
under  the  direction  of  the  surgeons  who  have  had  charge  of 
the  treatment.  Sometimes  the  men  who  have  lost  limbs  are 
concentrated  in  special  centers  for  this  purpose,  when  they  are 
nearly  ready  to  be  fitted,  as  in  the  Centres  d'Appareillage  in 
France  and  the  so-called  "limbless  hospitals"^  in  England.  The 
expense  is  everywhere  met  from  the  national  exchequer,  but 
sometimes  through  the  department  in  charge  of  pensions  rather 
than  through  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy.  The  com- 
mercial supply  of  appliances  in  all  countries  is  supplemented  by 
the  manufacture  of  them  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale  in 
the  workshops  connected  with  the  hospitals,  and  for  the  Belgians 
the  government  factories  are  the  sole  source  of  supply.  There 
is  more  or  less  attempt  made  to  teach  the  wearers  of  artificial 
limbs  how  to  keep  them  in  order  and  to  repair  them,  the  most 

1  Though  the  hospitals  no  doubt  have  as  many  "limbs"  as  a  hospital  ordi- 
narily has,  and  the  patients  in  them  happily  are  rarely  "limbless,"  but  for  the 
most  part  lacking  only  one  limb,  or  at  most  two  or  three. 
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thorough  effort  that  has  come  to  our  attention  being  that  of 
Dr.  Spitzy,  of  Vienna,  who  requires  a  four  weeks  apprenticeship 
and  a  certificate  of  proficiency  before  he  will  sign  a  discharge 
for  such  men. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  produce  an 
adequate  and  satisfactory  supply,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  prog- 
ress which  certainly  has  been  made  under  great  handicaps,  'it  is 
impossible  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  the  equipment  of  many 
of  the  men  who  have  already  been  discharged  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  and  that  even  now  in  many  places  the  production  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  dejnands. 

Functional  Reeducation 

Functional  reeducation  is  the  term  employed  to  describe  the 
means  by  which  the  use  of  a  member  is  restored  when  it  has 
been  lost  through  disease  or  injury.  Ordinarily  it  refers  to 
functional  impotence,  such  as  paralysis,  ankylosis,  or  atrophy,  due 
to  some  injury  to  nerve  or  nerve  center  or  muscle  or  bone  or 
tendon,  and  not  to  loss  of  use  through  loss  of  member  itself. 
A  considerable  amount  of  functional  reeducation  is  required, 
however,  in  cases  of  amputation,  and  there  seems  no  impropriety 
in  making  the  term  cover  that,  as  some  writers  seem  to  do.  It 
includes  the  use  of  mechanical  apparatus  devised  to  provoke 
desired  movements,  electricity,  massage,  hot  air,  therapeutic 
gymnastics,  and  baths.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment  are  very  numerous,  including  as  they  do 
the  very  large  group  of  crippled  conditions  due  to  fractures  and 
to  wounds  accompanied  by  extensive  sepsis  and  resulting  in 
great  destruction  of  the  soft  tissues  and  enormous  masses  of 
scar  tissue,  as  well  as  to  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  nervous  dis- 
orders ;  and  also  the  deafened  and  blinded,  who  must  be  taught 
respectively  to  hear  by  sight  and  to  see  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
to  make  their  remaining  senses  do  the  work  of  the  full  number. 
A  guess,  without  any  statistical  foundation,  would  be  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  all  who  are  injured  in  the  present  war 
are  candidates  for  some  degree  of  functional  reeducation  or 
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readaptation.  Probably  the  great  majority  of  those  who  receive 
it  under  favorable  conditions  are  completely  restored,  and  many 
of  the  rest  greatly  improved.^ 

Like  prosthesis,  functional  reeducation  is  not  entirely  new. 
Before  the  war  it  was  used  to  a  limited  extent  by  a  few  special- 
ists and  in  a  few  orthopedic  institutions  and  sanatoriums,  but 
comparatively  few  of  the  individuals  who  would  have  profited 
by  it  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  it.  Like 
prosthesis,  also,  it  has  had  a  phenomenal  development  during 
the  war.  Special  institutions  devoted  to  it  are  now  an  important 
part  of  the  system  in  every  country.  It  has  become  commonly 
available  for  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  need  it,  instead  of 
being  limited  as  formerly  to  a  few  fortunate  individuals  who 
happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  private  physicians  who  had 
made  a  study  of  it  or  of  the  few  institutions  where  it  was 
practiced. 

In  France,  in  the  laboratories  of  Dr.  Jules  Amar,  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  formerly  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  the  processes  in  different  industries  and  the  interests  of  in- 
jured workmen,  but  now  the  Laboratory  for  Prosthesis  under 
the  Army  Medical  Service,  functional  reeducation  is  treated  as 
an  exact  science.  Dr.  Amar  conceives  of  the  individual  as  a 
"moteur  humain,"  whose  power  can  be  measured  exactly  by 
machines  which  record  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the  different 
elementary  movements.  Each  man  who  is  sent  to  him  for 
examination  is  analyzed  thoroughly  and  a  "fiche  d'aptitude"  is 
drawn  up  which  indicates  his  capacity  for  work  and  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  he  is  fitted  physiologically.  Exercises  are  pre- 
scribed on  the  machines  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  progress  of 
the  patient  is  tested  by  periodical  efxaminations.  Dr.  Amar  has 
given  special  attention  also  to  the  education  of  the  tactile  and 
muscular  sensibilities  of  the  stump,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
getting  the  most  use  from  an  artificial  limb.     His  teaching  has 

^  M.  Bittard,  in  Les  Ecoles  de  Blessis,  page  31,  quotes  statistics  for  three 
months  of  1915  of  one  of  the  French  centers  which  indicate  that  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  1,673  cases  treated  during  that  period  were  either  cured  or  very 
greatly  improved. 
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had  a  great  influence  on  the  work  throughout  France  and  Italy. 
It  is  to  Dr.  Amar's  observations  that  we  owe  the  frequently 
cited  figures  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  mutiles  can  be  put  in 
condition  to  earn  a  living,  sixty-five  per  cent  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  labor. 

The  apparatus  which  was  used  in  functional  reeducation  be- 
fore the  war  was  expensive  and  elaborate  and  there  was  not 
much  of  it  to  be  had.  Surgeons  everywhere,  therefore,  were 
forced  to  devise  substitutes  which  could  be  made  quickly  and 
cheaply,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  equally  good  results  could 
frequently  be  secured  with  very  rudimentary  devices,  consisting 
of  a  splint  or  two  and  a  few  cords  and  weights  or  pulleys.  It 
was  found,  furthermore,  that  the  kind  of  apparatus  which  is 
most  effective  is  that  which  demands  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  "Taking"  physiotherapy  is  not  like  taking  quinine; 
the  benefit  depends  largely  on  the  attitude  of  the  patient.  The 
tendency  has  been,  therefore,  to  subordinate  apparatus,  and  in 
so  far  as  it  is  used  to  expect  of  it  only  a  passive  role,  merely 
directing  effort  which  is  made  by  the  man  himself.  In  Germany 
great  reliance  is  placed  on  gymnastic  drills  which  are  directed 
by  a  military  officer  with  military  forms  of  command,  which  is 
considered  the  stimulus  most  likely  to  excite  response. 

A  further  extension  of  this  same  principle  of  the  superior 
value  of  active  movements  has  taken  place  in  the  utilization  of 
work  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  gymnastics  and  mecano- 
therapy.  "Bedside  occupations"  and  "curative  workshops" 
supply  an  element  of  interest  which  has  a  great  therapeutic  value. 
A  man  who  is  unable  to  close  his  hand  around  the  bars  of  an 
exercising-machine  finds  it  possible  to  grasp  a  tool  with  which 
he  is  trying  to  make  something.  "Occupational  therapy"  before 
the  war  had  been  applied  chiefly  to  the  insane  and  to  nervous 
cases,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  pottery,  bead-work,  weaving,  and 
other  "crafts."  As  now  understood — for  example,  in  the  "cura- 
tive workshops"  established  by  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Jones  in  the 
orthopedic  hospitals  in  England — ^the  list  includes  motor  mechan- 
ics, electrical  engineering,  wood  and  metal  work,  typewriting, 
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poultry  raising,  vegetable  gardening,  and  a  variety  of  tasks 
about  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  it  is  prescribed  for  patients 
whose  disability  is  due  to  a  great  variety  of  causes. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  be  "vocational  reeducation." 
The  military  medical  officers  have  jealously  guarded  against 
encroachment  by  tl^e  vocational  educators  before  the  man's 
physical  restoration  is  complete.  Wherever  manual  training  or 
instruction  in  academic  subjects  or  work  at  a  trade  is  provided 
for  men  before  discharge,  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  military 
authorities  and  is  considered  primarily  an  element  in  the  medical 
treatment.  It  is  prescribed  for  a  man  like  any  other  form  of 
exercise,  with  reference  to  his  physical  needs  and  not  with  any 
regard  to  his  occupation  in  the  future.  If  here  and  there  in 
certain  cases  it  turns  out  to  amount  to  training  for  a  new  occu- 
pation by  which  a  man  may  earn  a  living  after  discharge,  no 
one  can  complain,  provided  it  has  been  the  best  thing  for  his 
physical  restoration  as  well.  In  Canada  what  appears  to  be  a 
harmonious  coordination  has  been  established  between  the  mili- 
tary medical  authorities  and  the  vocational  officers  responsible 
for  the  economic  outlook  of  the  patients,  whereby  the  latter 
have  charge  of  the  teaching  that  is  given  and  can  influence  the 
assignments  of  the  men  within  limits.  A  similar  coordination 
is  contemplated  in  the  United  States. 

Therapeutic  occupations,  if  business  ability  is  combined 
with  medical  knowledge  in  the  administration,  may  be  made  to 
contribute  substantially  to  the  expense  of  running  the  institution, 
though  of  course  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  that  object  too 
prominent.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  work  which 
has  an  immediate  utility  has  an  advantage  from  the  therapeutic 
point  of  view,  for  the  men  are  more  interested  in  making  splints 
and  other  things  to  be  used  for  their  fellow  patients  than  in 
any  other  kind  of  occupation. 


CHAPTER    XI 

Financial  Indemnities 

Pension  systems  for  the  army  and  "navy  have  been  so  radically 
modified  during  the  present  war — except  in  Germany — ^that 
they  now  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  in  force  in  1914.  Not 
only  has  the  general  scale  of  payments  been  greatly  increased, 
but  new  principles  have  been  brought  forward  and  in  some 
measure  adopted  for  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid. 

The  systems  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been 
framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  professional  army,  some  of  them, 
moreover,  many  years  ago.  Though  differing  in  details  they 
have  a  general  resemblance.  In  the  interest  of  discipline  and 
to  insure  strength  in  the  essential  framework  of  the  army  by 
making  the  position  of  officer  attractive  to  men  of  capacity,  a 
sharp  distinction  was  made  between  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
To  encourage  stability  of  personnel  throughout  the  whole  organi- 
zation, the  element  of  length  of  service  was  taken  into  account. 
A  retirement  pension,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
of  service,  proportioned  to  the  pay  received  at  retirement,  was 
the  type  of  pension.  Death  an^  disability  were  treated  as  varia- 
tions from  this  normal  mode  of  terminating  relations  with  the 
military  organization — ^premature  retirement,  as  it  were — ^but 
the  ideas  of  reparation  for  injury  received  in  service  and  of 
assistance  because  of  need  had  entered  in  to  modify  this  funda- 
mental conception. 

Pensions  for  disability,  then,  were  usually  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  rank  of  the  man,  or  by  his  pay,  which  corresponds 
to  rank,  with  modifications  for  length  of  service  and  participation 
in  campaigns.  They  were  generally  higher  than  the  retirement 
pay  for  the  same  rank,  in  recognition  of  the  injury  which  had 
been  incurred.    If  they  were  computed  on  the  retirement  pay  as 
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a  base,  as  in  Italy  and  France,  a  certain  percentage  of  it  was 
added,  while  in  Germany  and  Austria  the  idea  of  compensation 
was  expressed  by  a  "mutilation  bonus"  or  an  "injury  bonus" 
added  to  the  pension.  The  degree  of  injury  sustained  was  taken 
into  account  either  in  the  pension  or  the  bonus  or  in  both.  The 
rating  of  injuries  was  done  roughly,  and  with  reference  to  the 
effect  on  efficiency  in  military  service  rather  than  in  civil  life. 
In  Italy  and  Austria  there  were  only  three  categories,  and  in 
Germany  only  a  distinction  between  "major"  and  "minor"  muti- 
lations. Austria's  three  classes  were:  I,  blindness  or  loss  of 
two  members;  II,  loss  of  hand  or  foot  or  an  equivalent  infirmity; 
III,  any  other  injury  incapacitating  for  military  service.  The 
degree  of  incapacity  which  was  considered  sufficient  to  entitle  to 
a  pension  varied  from  ten  per  cent  in  Germany  to  sixty  per  cent 
in  France,  but  gratuities  were  sometimes  available  for  lesser 
degrees,  under  certain  circumstances.  Jn  England  the  "charac- 
ter" of  a  man  was  taken  into  account,  and  also  "any  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  his  conduct  at  the  time  the  woimd  was 
received."  Recognition  of  need  as  a  legitimate  factor  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  pension  is  seen  in  the  "privileged" 
pensions  of  Italy,  by  which  the  normal  amount  for  the  lower 
grades  is  increased  by  one-fifth  up  to  a  certain  maximum.  Ex- 
cept in  Canada,  the  basis  of  award  was  purely  personal;  the 
number  of  dependents  was  not  considered.  This  was  a  survival 
from  the  days  when  armies  were  largely  celibate.  In  the  United 
States,  while  the  retirement  system  for  the  regular  establish- 
ment conformed  to  the  prevailing  type,  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation for  disability  had  long,  been  recognized  in  the  general 
pension  laws,  and  rates  had  been  fixed  by  law  from  time  to  time 
for  certain  specified  injuries,  without  reference  to  the  rank  of  the 
man  or  the  length  of  his  service.  This  is  the  only  instance  we 
have  found  among  the  belligerents  in  which  rank  was 
disregarded. 

In  general,  therefore,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive statement,  in  view  of  the  great  maze  of  complicated 
detail  which  these  laws  present,  and  difficult  even  to  make  any 
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generalization  to  which  there  may  not  have  been  an  exception, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  prevailing  disability  pension  at  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war  was  based  on  military  rank,  degree  of 
incapacity,  and  length  of  service,  and  that  the  amount  for  total 
disability  was  ngwhere  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family  at  a  normal 
standard  of  living,  while  in  most  countries  it  was  so  small — ^what- 
ever the  theory  back  of  it — ^as  to  be  little  more  in  fact  than  an 
"honorarium."  In  several  countries  the  money  payment  to  par- 
tially disabled  men  was  supplemented  by  a  claim  to  civil  employ- 
ment by  the  government,  or  to  preference  at  least  in  filling  many 
positions.  Awards  of  pensions  and  their  administration,  except 
for  the  general  pension  laws  in  the  United  States,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  and  naval  authorities. 

A  system  which  is  suitable  enough  for  an  "armee  de  metier"  is 
not  necessarily  appropriate  for  a  "nation  in  arms."  As  the  mili- 
tary organization  expanded  to  include  practically  the  whole  able 
bodied  male  population  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  or  fifty 
years  of  age,  the  nations  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making 
new  provisions — ^first  for  the  dependents  of  the  men  on  active 
service,  and  then  for  the  survivors  of  those  who  should  be  killed 
and  for  those  who  should  be  disabled.  In  some  countries  the 
revision  has  been  more  thorough  and  more  consistent  than  in 
others,  but  Germany,  whose  intricate  and  carefully  planned  sys- 
tem had  been  established  only  a  few  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  is  the  only  one  of  the  more  important  countries  which 
has  not  made  radical  changes;  and  in  Germany  there  have  been 
such  loud  demands  for  revision  that  it  is  reported  to  be  promised 
after  the  war  is  over.  Great  Britain  and  Canada  have  both  ar- 
rived gradually  at  their  present  systems,  by  several  stages,  feeling 
their  way  in  characteristic  Anglo-Saxon  fashion ;  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  put  up  with  her  antiquated  laws  of  1831  imtil 
she  could  consider  to  her  satisfaction  all  aspects  of  the  theoretical 
questions  involved,  as  well  as  the  practical  consequences  of  a 
measure  bound  to  affect  the  nation  so  profoundly  for  so  many 
years,  and  is  only  now  (1918)  taking  the  final  steps  in  deciding 
upon  her  new  system. 
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Pensions  for  disability,  in  the  new  systems  of  financial  provi- 
sions for  the  members  of  the  military  and  naval  force  engaged 
in  the  present  war  and  their  families  and  dependents,  differ  from 
those  which  they  supersede  not  only  in  amount  but  in.  the  fun- 
damental principle  on  which  they  are  built — which,  for  that  mat- 
ter, is  what  determines  th€  amount.  The  object  now  is  to  enable 
the  disabled  man  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  living,  and 
that  not  merely  for  himself  but  for  his  family.  The  motive  is 
a  combination  of  appreciation,  reparation,  and  social  defense. 

A  basic  allowance  for  the  soldier  who  is  "totally"  and  perma- 
nently incapacitated  is  decided  upon,  and  to  that  is  added  an 
allowance  for  each  dependent  for  whom  he  is  recognized  to  be 
responsible,  sometimes  as  a  part  of  the  pension  paid  to  the  man, 
sometimes  as  a  continuation  of  the  "separation  allowances"  paid 
to  the  dependents  themselves.  The  "dependents"  recognized  for 
this  purpose  may  be  only  children,  as  in  Great  Britain,  or  may 
include  wives,  parents  and  grandparents,  stepchildren,  grand- 
children, brothers,  and  sisters.  In  case  of  wife  and  children  un- 
der working  age,  dependence  is  assumed ;  when  ascendants  or  col- 
lateral relatives  are  recognized,  their  dependence  on  the  disabled 
man  and  their  need  of  assistance  must  ordinarily  be  demon- 
strated, though  Australia,  with  a  bountiful  gesture  appropriate  to 
her  abundance,  does  not  raise  the  question  of  need  with  reference 
to  either  parents  or  grandparents.  In  Italy  and  France  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  may  benefit  only  when  there  is  no  wife 
or  child.  The  disposition  is  toward  liberality  in  the  definition  of 
dependents — to  recognize  "unmarried  wives"  and  illegitimate 
children,  for  example,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  who  have  con- 
ventional legal  claims.  In  some  countries  a  maximum  is  fixed 
for  any  one  household ;  in  a  few  there  is  no  such,  maximum,  and 
the  total  goes  on  increasing  for  every  additional  child,  no  matter 
how  many  there  may  be.  It  is  common  to  allow  more  for  the 
"first"  child  than  for  the  "second"  or  "third,"  and  when  a  max- 
imum is  set  it  is  apt  to  be  the  amount  contemplated  for  a  family 
of  three  children.  An  additional  allowance,  ranging  from  less 
than  a  dollar  to  five  or  six  dollars  per  week,  is  generally  provided 
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if  the  man's  condition  is  such  as  to  require  constant  personal 
attendance.  In  Australia  this  is  given  only  if  he  has  no  wife  or 
if  she  is  herself  an  invalid,  and  the  same  thing  is  implied  in  the 
French  law  by  the  phrase  "attendance  of  a  third  person."  Great 
Britain  says  a  "second  person."  In  some  countries  length  of 
service  still  enters  into  the  computation,  over  and  above  the  min- 
imum established  for  all. 

The  old  gradations  according  to  rank  have  not  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  United  States  is  still  the  only  state,  among  the 
principal  belligerents,  which  makes  no  distinction  between  officers 
and  men.  The  increases,  however,  have  in  general  been  greater 
in  the  case  of  privates,  which  operates  to  make  the  distinction 
less  marked  than  it  was  before.  In  a  professional  army  variation 
according  to  rank  or  pay  is  only  a  consistent  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  standard  of  living,  a  rough  attempt  to  make  the 
pension  provide  not  merely  for  a  minimum  standard,  but  for  an 
approach  at  least  to  the  actual  former  standard  of  the  individual, 
and  of  his  family,  if  he  had  one  which  he  maintained  on  his  army 
pay.  In  armies  like  the  present,  however,  made  up  of  men  from 
every  occupation  and  grade  of  income  in  civil  life,  in  which  a 
millionaire  banker  may  be — even  if  he  rarely  is — ^,  private  under 
his  former  chauffeur  or  office  boy,  military  rank  is  no  indication 
of  former  standard  of  living,  and  to  justify  the  procedure  by 
such  an  argument  would  be  specious  in  the  extreme.  Probably 
the  principle  has  been  retained  in  the  countries  where  it  had  been 
established  not  so  much  as  the  result  of  any  reasoning  about  it  as 
through  conservatism  and  a  feeling  that  it  is  after  all  appropriate 
to  make  a  difference  even  if  it  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  main 
theory;  just  as  in  the  United  States  the  proposal  to  introduce  it, 
urged  on  theoretical  grounds  by  those  who  wished  to  increase  the 
superficial  resemblance  to  workmen's  compensation,  was  indig- 
nantly spumed  by  Congress  as  "obnoxious." 

The  French,  however,  justify  it  on  grounds  of  principle.  In 
considering  the  fundamental  question  as  to  whether  the  new  sys- 
tem should  distinguish  between  the  professionals  and  the  non- 
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professionals  in  the  army,  the  extra-parliamentary  commission 
reasoned  as  follows:^ 

Lorsque  deux  soldats  tombent  frapp^s  par  le  mexne  obus,  qu'ils  ont  le 
meme  grade,  qu'ils  rendaient  a  la  nation  le  meme  ordre  de  services  au  point 
de  vue  militaire,  on  ne  saurait  admettre  qu'ils  soient  traites  de  fagon  differente 
parce  qu'ils  occupaient  une  situation  sociale  differente  ou  qu'ils  exer^aient 
dans  la  vie  des  fonctions  plus  ou  moins  r^munerees.  En  presence  du  cata- 
clysme  de  la  guerre  qui  sevit  sur  notre  pays,  Tobligation  de  I'Etat  envers 
ceux  qui  lui  consacrent  leur  vie  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  ne  pent  se  diff6rencier 
que  par  des  distinctions  d'ordre  militaire  et  non  d'apres  des  inegalites  etran- 
geres  au  service  de  la  defense  nationale.  La  valeur  qui  sert  de  base  au 
calcul  de  la  reparation  en  temps  de  guerre  ne  pent  etre  la  valeur  sociale  telle 
que  r^tablit  T^helle  des  valeurs  de  la  vie  civile,  mais  uniquement  la  valeur 
au  point  de  vue  militaire  telle  qu'elle  resulte  des  ^helons  admis  par  la 
legislation  militaire.  Puis  done  que  cette  legislation,  telle  qu'elle  est  depnis 
longtemps  en  vigueur,  a  cree  pour  les  militaires  un  droit  i  pension  ne  com- 
portant  d' autre  diff^renciation  que  le  for  fait  du  grade,  repute  correspondre 
a  I'importance  du  service  rendu,  il  faut  que  ces  regies  continuent  a  s'appliquer, 
en  principe,  k  toutes  les  victimes  de  la  guerre  actuelle. 

In  Other  words,  that  is  the  way  they  feel  about  it — ^that  the 
unity  of  the  national  army  before  the  enemy  is  the  supreme  con- 
sideration, and  that  recompenses  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
service  rendered  in  the  war,  as  represented  by  the  military  rank 
attained,  rather  than  by  the  value  of  the  individual  as  a  civilian. 
If  the  French  felt  as  the  Americans  do,  they  would  no  doubt  be 
able  to  justify  that  position  with  equal  clarity.  The  sentiment  is 
a  lofty  one,  it  must  be  admitted,  and  perhaps  it  is  due  partly  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  times. 

A  desire  to  guarantee  to  the  men  disabled  in  the  war  not 
merely  a  minimum  standard,  but  something  approaching  that 
which  they  had  been  able  to  maintain  by  their  own  efforts  before 
they  left  their  factory  or  workshop  or  mine  or  farm  or  office 
for  the  war  which  has  destroyed  their  powers,  seems  to  most 
of  us  both  natural  and  logical  in  the  present  circumstances.  It 
has  haunted  Great  Britain's  legislators  throughout  their  con- 
sideration of  this  problem  and  has  been  very  troublesome  to 
them.  After  deciding  that  it  was  neither  suitable  nor  practicable 
for  the  state  to  try  to  meet  individual  differences  in  its  pension 

1  In  its  Rapport,  submitted  by  M.  Jean  Romieu. 
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system,  they  created  a  special  quasi-official  body,  the  Statutory 
Committee,  which  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  supple- 
mentary provision  in  case  of  special  need  and  hardship.  The 
idea  still  survives,  though  the  "special  body"  has  been  abolished, 
in  the  "special  grants"  of  the  present  pension  scheme,  and  also 
in  the  "alternative  pension,"  which  allows  prewar  earnings 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  award  of  the  pension,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  seventy-five  shillings  per  week,  if  the  disabled  man  can  prove 
that  the  sum  of  the  pension  to  which  his  degree  of  disability 
entitles  him,  plus  the  allowances  for  his  children,  plus  the 
average  earnings  which  he  is  capable  of  earning,  comes  to  less 
than  his  earnings  before  the  war.  This  involves  the  delicate 
operation  of  estimating  income,  not  only  at  present,  but  also  in 
the  past,  and  also  of  deciding  what  are  the  "average  earnings 
which  he  is  capable  of  earning,"  which  England  found  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  mischievous  when  she  made  pensions  for  par- 
tial disability  depend  upon  it. 

A  slight  concession  to  the  demands  for  consideration  of  the 
actual  economic  loss  to  the  individual  caused  by  his  injuries  has 
also  been  made  in  Germany  by  provision  for  a  "supplementary 
allowance"  out  of  a  special  fund  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
similar  in  principle  to  the  "alternative  pension"  of  England. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  modifications  which  have  been  made  to 
the  laws  of  1906  to  meet  the  present  situation,  and  it  is  so 
hedged  about  with  limitations  as  to  have  a  very  restricted  applica- 
tion. The  allowance,  which  is  in  addition  to, the  normal  pension, 
may  not  exceed  forty  or  forty-five  marks;  it  may  be  granted 
only  in  cases  in  which  impairment  to  the  working  capacity  is 
at  least  33H  per  cent  and  actual  income  is  diminished  by  at 
least  one-fourth,  the  total  present  income  not  amounting  to 
m6re  than  5,000  marks  from  all  sources,  including  pension ;  the 
applicant  must  prove  that  he  had  a  definite  income  from  work 
before  the  war,  that  he  has  lost  it  in  consequence  of  his  injuries, 
and  that  he  has  made  all  possible  efforts  since  discharge  to  get 
work  which  would  make  him  self-supporting;  the  award  is  made 
for  only  six  months  at  a  time.    It  is  reported  that  the  German 
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Government  has  promised  to  revise  the  entire  pension  system 
so  as  to  make  former  earnings  an  element  in  the  basis  of  compu- 
tation, but  not  until  after  the  war  is  over. 

There  has  been  deliberation  in  several  countries  about  the 
advisability  of  taking  into  consideration  the  differences  in  cost 
of  living  in  different  localities,  especially  in  connection  with 
allowances  to  families  of  soldiers  in  active  service.  The  practical 
difficulties  of  equitable  adjustment  have  usually  prevented  its 
becoming  part  of  the  government  schemes,  but  in  Italy,  where 
it  is  adopted  to  the  extent  that  a  difference  is  made  in  the 
amounts  allowed  in  capital  cities  and  in  other  communes,  it 
affects  the  disabled  soldier's  income  from  the  government,  since 
separation  allowances  for  his  wife  and  children  are  continued 
after  his  discharge  as  a  part  of  his  indemnity. 

For  disability  which  is  less  than  "total"  or  "maximum"  a 
proportion  of  the  pension  and  allowances  is  given,  corresponding 
to  the  degree  of  incapacity,  according  to  a  tariff  of  injuries, 
sometimes  embodied  in  the  law  and  sometimes  left  wholly  or  in 
part  to  administrative  ruling.  For  slight  injuries — ^below  ten 
or  twenty  per  cent  of  total  incapacity,  usually;  five  per  cent  in 
Canada — lump  sum  gratuities  are  generally  given. 

The  principle  which  has  been  generally  adopted  for  rating 
injuries  in  the  new  legislation  is  the  degree  of  reduction  in 
wage  earning  power  in  civil  life  which  the  injury  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  effect;  not  the  degree  of  unavailability  for  military 
service  which  it  connotes;  and  not  the  reduction  which  it  has 
actually  produced  in  the  particular  individual's  ability  to  earn 
a  living.  In  the  words  of  the  United  States  law,  "ratings  shall 
be  based,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  the  average  impairments 
of  earning  capacity  resulting  from  such  injuries  in  civil  occupa- 
tions and  not  upon  the  impairment  of  earning  capacity  in  each 
individual  case,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  compensation  for  individual  success  in  overcoming  the  handi- 
cap of  a  permanent  injury."  This  law  also  provides  that  the 
schedule  of  ratings  shall  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  "in 
accordance  with  actual  experience."    Even  in  France,  where  the 
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ideal  seems  to  be  to  have  a  scale  representing  the  absolute  reduc- 
tion in  physical  power,  viewing  the  human  body  as  a  machine, 
availability  in  the  labor  market  has  apparently  been  taken  as  the 
index  to  reduction  of  bodily  efficiency,  for  the  disability  table, 
it  is  said,  is  based  largely  on  experience  gained  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law. 

The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  which  has  the  task  of 
creating  this  schedule  in  the  United  States,  has  had  an  ambitious 
conception  which,  if  it  can  be  worked  out,  will  result  in  a  more 
equitable  application  of  the  intention  of  the  legislation  than  has 
been  tried  elsewhere.  Recognizing  the  difference  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  same  injury  under  different  circumstances — ^that 
the  loss  of  a  finger,  for  instance,  may  mean  complete  ruin  in 
his  old  profession  for  a  pianist  or  a  surgeon,  while  it  has  no 
influence  at  all  on  the  efficiency  of  a  bookkeeper  or  a  lawyer — 
they  intend  to  draw  up  a  schedule  in  which  the  anatomical 
nature  of  the  injury  shall  be  correlated  with  occupation  in  civil 
life,  and  the  percentage  allowed  for  each  injury  will  be  on  a 
sliding  scale,  larger  for  the  occupations  in  which  the  injured 
member  is  considered  essential,  smaller  for  those  in  which  it 
is  of  little  consequence,  with  an  irreducible  minimum  to  repre- 
sent what  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree  called  the  "personal  incon- 
venience" of  the  loss.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  can  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished.  Scientific  study  of  what  the  mini- 
mum requirements  in  the  way  of  physical  equipment  are  in  any 
occupation  is  so  scanty,  and  revelations  of  the  dispensability  of 
most  of  the  members  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  essential  are  becoming  so  frequent  and  convincing,  that  it 
would  seem  that  such  a  scale  must  necessarily  be  largely  a  regis- 
ter of  general  impressions  rather  than  a  measure  of  scientific 
accuracy.  A  minor  embarrassment  is  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  boys  in  the  National  Army  had  not  as  yet  any  "occupation" 
in  civil  life.  This  has  been  met  by  deciding  to  regard  them  as 
"soldiers." 

France  does  not  seem  to  sympathize  with  this  desire  that  pre- 
vails in  many  of  the  other  countries,  to  base  the  compensation 
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for  injuries  received  in  the  war  partly  on  civil  earnings  before 
the  war.  The  French  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  the  para- 
graph already  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  extra-parliament- 
ary commission  in  justification  of  making  military  grade  the 
determining  factor.  The  whole  idea  of  treating  such  indemni- 
ties as  analogous  to  compensation  for 'industrial  accidents,  for 
that  matter,  seems  to  be  repugnant  to  the  French.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  to  regard  soldiers  as  employes  of  the  nation  in  its 
conduct  of  an  extra-hazardous  occupation,  as  the  proponents  of 
the  United  States  legislation  liked  to  put  it,  is  equivalent  to 
dividing  the  nation  into  two  parts,  putting  the  army  in  the  posi- 
tion of  hirelings  doing  the  bidding  of  "the  nation."  Then,  too, 
the  analogy  does  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  analytical  French 
mind : 

Pour  les  accidents  du  travail,  c'est  Temployeur  qui  est  tout  i  la  fois 
debiteur  du  salaire  et  de  la  rente  d'accident,  c'est  lui  qui  dirige  seul  les 
operations  industrielles,  qui  peut  prendre  toutes  mesures  pour  conjurer  le 
danger,  et  qui,  des  lors,  encourt  legitimement  la  pleine  responsabilite.  Pour 
les  accidents  de  la  guerre,  au  contraire,  TEtat,  qui  paye  la  pension,  se  dis- 
tingue (pour  les  militaires  non-pro fessionnels)  du  patron  civil  qui  payait  le 
salaire;  I'accident  n'est,  dans  la  plupart  des  cas,  pas  son  fait  mais  celui  de 
Tennemi;  et  la  circonstance  du  fait  de  force  majeure  combinee  avec  Tidee 
de  devoir  national,  complique  singulierement  le  probleme  de  la  responsa- 
bilite, qui  ne  peut  pas  plus  se  resoudre  par  la  simple  application  des  regies 
de  la  responsabilite  patronale  que  par  celle  de  la  responsabilite  du  service 
public  en  general. 

The  supreme  consideration,  however,  which  led  the- commis- 
sion to  reject  the  idea  of  making  any  difference  between  the 
professional  and  the  non-professional  soldiers,  which  is  another 
way  of  expressing  the  idea  of  taking  into  account  economic 
status  before  the  war,  was  the  importance  of  the  conception  of 
the  unity  of  the  national  army  in  the  face  of  the  enemy:  "tous 
les  freres  d'armes"  must  be  treated  alike,  "sans  distinction 
d'origine,"  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

To  those  who  do  not  share  this  view — which  imdoubtedly 
has  a  poetic  allure — it  would  seem  that  the  most  just  way  to 
decide  the  award  for  any  injury  received  in  the  present  war 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  hardship  which  it  has  actually 
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worked  in  the  life  of  the  individual  concerned,  rather  than  of 
the  average  reduction  in  wage  earning  capacity  which  it  may 
be  presumed  to  produce,  even  if  the  presumption  can  be  made 
to  take  into  account  the  man's  previous  occupation.  Not  only 
is  a  given  injury  more  serious  in  one  occupation  than  in  another, 
but  the  ability  to  adapt  oneself  to  the  loss,  and  the  value  of  the 
powers  remaining,  differ  so  much  that  even  as  between  two 
individuals  in  the  same  occupation  an  identical  injury  may  mean 
complete  ruin  in  one  case  and  have  no  permanent  disadvantage 
in  the  other.  England's  consciousness  of  all  this  gave  her  an 
unhappy  time  of  it  for  a  year  or  two.  The  first  revised  pension 
scheme,  adopted  in  1915,  provided  that  the  pension  for  partial 
disability  should  be  such  a  sum  as  would  make  up  the  amount 
provided  for  total  disability  when  added  to  "the  wages  which 
the  man  may  be  deemed  to  be  capable  of  earning."  While 
theoretically  satisfying  to  the  sense  of  justice,  this  provision 
was  found  to  be  "absolutely  unworkable,"  as  indeed  some  prac- 
tical persons  had  predicted  when  it  was  adopted.  It  imposed 
an  impossible  task  upon  the  medical  boards  which  made  the 
awards,  and,  still  worse,  it  had  all  the  demoralizing  results  of 
the  old  poor  law  which  gave  "relief  in  aid  of  wages."  Fear  of 
losing  part  of  his  pension  discouraged  a  man  from  making 
the  most  of  his  abilities,  and  employers  saw  no  reason  for  in- 
creasing his  wages  when  the  effect  would  be  automatically  to 
reduce  his  pension.  Industrial  conditions  were  such  that  almost 
any  man,  unless  very  badly  crippled,  could  earn  at  least  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  week,  which  was  the  maximum  for  a  single  man 
to  which  his  pension,  added  to  his  wages,  might  bring  up  his 
income ;  but  since  if  he  was  earning  twenty-five  shillings  a  week 
he  got  no  pension,  he  usually  elected  to  remain  idle  and  repose 
on  the  claim  that  his  injury  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  work 
at  all,  declining  all  proposals,  moreover,  to  learn  to  do  something 
in  which  his  injury  would  not  be  a  handicap.  The  principle 
was  abandoned  in  the  revision  of  1917,  and  in  its  place  the 
nature  of  the  disability,  objectively  and  physiologically  con- 
sidered, was  made  the  determining  factor. 
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The  new  schedules  which  have  been  adopted  for  grading  dis- 
abilities are  in  general  much  more  detailed  than  the  old  ones, 
and  the  number  of  categories  is  usually  increased  to  eight  or 
ten  or  even  twenty.  They  have  had  most  cai»eful  consideration. 
The  one  adopted  by  Italy  is  the  work  of  a  commission  of 
medical,  legal,  and  actuarial  experts,  and  probably  represents 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  scientific  precision.  Its  ten 
categories  specify  172  different  injuries  or  groups  of  injuries. 

These  classifications  still  show  the  influence  of  traditional 
and  conventional  ideas  as  to  the  consequences  of  certain  injuries 
rather  than  scientific  consideration  of  the  effect  they  actually 
have  on  economic  efficiency  at  the  present  time.  The  loss  of 
two  feet,  for  example,  or  of  one  foot  and  one  hand,  are  usually 
classified  among  the  injuries  which  produce  complete  inability 
for  w^age  earning,  although  that  is  an  idea  to  which  no  one 
interested  in  cripples  would  now  subscribe.  Italy  rates  the  loss 
of  six  or  seven  toes  as  denoting  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent  in 
earning  capacity,  and  Great  Britain  puts  the  loss  of  two  fingers 
of  either  hand  at  twenty  per  cent. 

From  the  new  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  for 
the  handicapped  it  seems  an  anachronism  to  cling  to  the  idea  of 
''total"  or  "100  per  cent"  disability,  except  for  certain  incurable 
diseases,  mental  and  physical.  "Total  disablement,"  said  Sir 
Henry  Norman  in  his  report  on  the  training  of  disabled  soldiers 
in  France  in  1917,  "has  almost  ceased  to  exist  in  France."  "There 
are  no  more  cripples,"  exclaims  another  Englishman.  "America 
may  have  some  physical  cripples  returned  from  the  front," 
writes  the  enthusiastic  director  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  "but  she  must  have  no  social  or 
economic  cripples  resulting  from  her  participation  in  this  war 
for  justice  and  humanity."  And  yet  the  pension  systems  still 
assume  that  the  normal  effect  of  many  injuries  is  a  decrease  of 
100  per  cent  in  earning  power,  that  is,  absolute  destruction  of 
all  hope  of  ever  again  earning — ^not  to  say  a  living,  but  anything 
at  all!  Great  Britain  explains,  in  a  circular  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions,  that  "the  highest  degree  of  disablement 
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means  that  a  man's  injuries  are  so  great  that  he  can  not  be 
expected  to  earn  anything.  His  pension  is  then  at  least  27  shill- 
ings 6  pence  a  week.  If  he  can  still  earn  while  drawing  this 
27  shillings  6  pence  a  week,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  That 
will  not  alter  his  pension." 

In  the  United  States  the  definition  of  "total  disability"  which 
has  been  adopted  is  "any  impairment  of  mind  or  body  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  disabled  person  to  follow  continu- 
ously any  substantially  gainful  occupation."  The  list  of  im- 
pairments which  have  been  decided  upon  as  meeting  this  defini- 
tion has  not  been  published,  but  written  into  our  new  law,  in 
perpetuation  of  rates  already  standing  on  the  statute  books,  is 
the  provision  for  a  flat  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  month 
"for  the  loss  of  both  feet  or  both  hands  or  both  eyes,  or  for 
becoming  totally  blind  or  helplessly  and  permanently  bedridden 
from  causes  occurring  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States." 

Great  Britain's  official  list  of  the  injuries  which  are  so  great 
that  a  man  so  afflicted  "can  not  be  expected  to  earn  anything" 
is  as  follows:  loss  of  two  or  more  limbs,  of  an  arm  and  an  eye, 
of  a  leg  and  an  eye,  of  both  hands  or  of  all  fingers  and  thumbs, 
of  both  feet  (originally  rated  at  eighty  per  cent,  but  transferred 
to  Class  I  in  next  year's  revision),  of  a  hand  and  a  foot,  total 
loss  of  sight,  total  paralysis,  lunacy,  wounds  or  injuries  or 
disease  resulting  in  the  man  being  permanently  bedridden, 
wounds  of  or  injuries  to  internal,  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs 
"to  the  extent  of  involving  permanent  disabling  effects,"  or 
Jacksonian  epilepsy,  very  severe  facial  disfigurement,  advanced 
cases  of  incurable  disease.  Even  this  list  leaves  considerable 
scope  for  interpretation  to  the  awarding  officials. 

The  Italian  list  is  even  more  inclusive: 

1.  Loss  of  four  limbs,  from  complete  loss  to  loss  of  hands  and  feet  only. 

2.  Loss  of  three  limbs,  from'  complete  loss  to  loss  of  two  hands  and  one 
foot, 

3.  Organic  and  incurable  changes  in  both  eyes,  with  resulting  absolute 
and  permanent  blindness. 

4.  Loss  of  upper  limbs,  from  complete  loss  to  loss  of  both  hands  only. 
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5.  Permanent,  incurable  and  serious  changes  of  mental  faculties  to  the 
point  of  rendering  the  individual  totally  incapable  of  any  profitable  work, 
or  dangerous  to  himself  or  others. 

6.  Lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  (brain  and  spinal  marrow)  with 
permanent  consequences  serious  enough  to  cause,  either  singly  or  together, 
profound  and  irreparable  disturbance  to  the  functions  most  necessary  to 
organic  and  social  life. 

7.  Loss  of  both  lower  limbs  (disarticulation  or  amputation  of  the  thighs). 

8.  Loss  of  two  limbs,  upper  and  lower  on  the  same  side  (disarticulation 
or  amputation  of  the  arm  and  thigh). 

9.  Organic  and  incurable  change  in  one  eye,  producing  its  absolute  and 
permanent  blindness,  with  the  visual  acuteness  of  the  other  eye  reduced  to 
the  power  to  count  the  fingers  at  the  distance  of  ordii^ary  short-distance 
vision. 

10.  Loss  of  an  upper  and  lower  limb,  not  on  the  same  side  (disarticulation 
or  amputation  of  arm  and  thigh). 

n.  Total  loss  of  one  hand  and  two  feet 

12.  Total  loss  of  one  hand  and  one  foot. 

13.  Total  loss  of  all  the  fingers  of  two  hands,  or  total  loss  of  two  thumbs 
and  six  or  seven  fingers. 

14.  Total  loss  of  one  thumb  and  eight  other  fingers. 

15.  Total  loss  of  five  fingers  of  one  hand  and  of  the  first  two  of  the  other. 
Id  Total  loss  of  both  feet. 

17.  All  other  organic  or  functional  infirmities  and  lesions  serious  and  per- 
manent to  the  point  of  determining  absolute  incapacity  for  profitable  wonk. 

With  many  of  these  ratings  no  one  would  be  disposed  to 
quarrel.  In  general  those  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
present  consensus  of  deliberate  judgment  (and  the  same  would 
be  true  in  the  other  categories  as  well  as  in  the  highest  gfroup) 
are  the  "mutilations" — ^the  loss  of  a  limb  or  an  eye.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  psychological  situation,  for  the  same  men 
v/ho  with  one  breath  provide  facilities  for  "reeducation"  of  the 
seriously  disabled,  on  the  ground  that  they  can  be  restored  to 
self-support,  with  the  next— or  the  one  just  before,  more  prob- 
ably— place  them  in  the  group  of  "totally  and  permanently" 
incapacitated  for  wage  earning.  Either  the  new  doctrine  of 
restoration  is  not  effectively  accepted,  or  there  are  complicating 
considerations.  No  doubt  it  would  seem  risky  to  legislators 
who  feel  that  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  future  of  the  men 
disabled  in  this  war  to  trust  everything  to  such  a  new  tool  as 
"reeducation."    Certainly  it  would  seem  cruel  to  the  public.     It 
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is  a  thVilling  idea,  of  course,  and  these  stories  of  what  individual 
cripples  have  accomplished  are  very  inspiring,  but  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  we  will  not  assume  that  all  can  do  as  much.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  feeling  of  compassion  that  will  persist  for  any 
visible  mutilation  of  the  human  body,  even  if  it  is  proved  to 
the  intellect  that  the  portion  of  the  body  which  has  been  lost 
is  of  no  economic  importance.  The  pension  gives  an  opportunity 
to  the  nation  to  express  that  compassion.  So  we  have  this 
paradoxical  situation:  we  provide  pensions  for  these  men  on 
the  assumption  that  they  will  never  again  be  able  to  earn  any- 
thing; and  we  provide  instruction  for  them  which  we  assure 
them  will  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting — ^and  we  even 
penalize  them  as  far  as  we  dare  if  they  decline  the  instruction. 

Several  countries  have  provided  for  the  capitalization  of  the 
pension,  or  part  of  it,  in  cases  of  disability  below  a  certain 
degree  of  severity,  when  the  applicant  can  convince  the  authori- 
ties that  it  would  be  to  his  permanent  advantage  to  have  a  lump 
sum  for  investment.  To  acquire  land,  make  improvements  on 
land  already  owned,  buy  stock,  or  set  up  in  business,  are  the 
usual  purposes  for  which  commutation  is  favored.  Evidence  of 
ability  to  succeed  in  the  proposed  enterprise  is  required.  Espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  those  who  aspire  to  agricultural  property, 
the  plans  must  give  promise  of  success,  and  the  man  must 
demonstrate  fitness  for  the  undertaking,  through  experience  or 
because  of  special  training.  The  United  States  considered  a 
proposal  to  allow  limited  commutation,  with  safeguards,  but 
decided  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  money  would  certainly 
be  wasted  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  "our  boys"  must  be  pro- 
tected against  their  own  improvidence  and  the  wiles  of  those 
who  would  take  advantage  of  them. 

Revision  of  the  award  is  allowed  in  some  of  the  laws,  in  order 
that  changes  in  the  degree  of  disability  in  either  direction  may 
be  followed  by  appropriate  modifications  of  the  amount  of  the 
pension ;  in  order,  that  is,  that  the  permanent  award  may  corre- 
spond with  the  intention  of  the  law.  France  grants  permanent 
pensions  only  for  "une  mutilation  irremediable  ou  une  suppres- 
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sion  d'organe";  for  other  pensionable  injuries  the  grant  is 
"renewable"  every  two  years  until  a  permanent  condition  is 
reached.  In  Canada  every  case  is  subject  to  review  automati- 
cally at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  disability  was  obviously  permanent,  and  in  its  final  form, 
at  the  time  of  the  original  award — such  as  amputation  cases, 
presumably.  In  the  United  States  the  bureau  in  charge  may  at 
any  time  review  an  award,  either  on  its  own  motion  or  on 
application.  Allowances  for  dependents  are  as  a  matter  of 
course  revised  as  children  come  of  age  or  as  deaths  or  births 
change  the  number  entitled  to  be  included.  Most  countries,  on 
the  other  hand,  expressly  provide,  as  a  result  of  sad  experience, 
that  ho  revision  may  be  made  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in 
individual  earning  power ;  that,  as  Canada  puts  it,  "no  deduction 
shall  be  made  from  the  amount  awarded  to  any  pensioner  owing 
to  his  having  undertaken  work  or  perfected  himself  in  some 
form  of  industry." 

The  United  States  chooses  to  call  her  pension  system  "com- 
pensation," though  it  does  not  differ  in  general  principles  from 
the  "pension"  systems  of  her  allies,  except  in  disregarding  differ- 
ences of  rank,  in  which  respect,  since  pay  corresponds  with  rank, 
it  differs  also  from  compensation  systems;  and  although  it  does 
differ  from  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  in  this  very 
disregard  for  the  rate  of  pay,  and  also  in  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  composition  of  the  family  dependent  on  the  beneficiary. 
The  United  States,  however,  although  its  "compensation"  sys- 
tem is  less  novel  than  has  been  claimed,  has  introduced  a 
new  element  into  the  situation  by  its  system  of  state  aided 
voluntary  insurance  against  death  and  complete  disability.  While 
this  is  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  pension  plan,  it  modifies  the 
financial  outlook  of  the  soldier  almost  as  much  as  if  it  were  a 
provision  which  went  into  effect  without  any  action  on  his 
part,  since  the  terms  have  been  made  so  attractive  that  most  of 
the  men  who  are  eligible— over  ninety  per  cent — have  taken  out 
the  insurance,  and  that  too  for  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  on 
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the  average,  of  the  maximum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  which  is 
allowed. 

Administration  of  pensions,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  almost  everywhere  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
authorities,  has  in  several  countries  been  taken  over  by  a  new 
civil  department  of  the  government,  created  for  tasks  growing 
out  of  the  present  war.  In  Great  Britain  this  is  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions,  which  came  into  existence  in  January,  1917,  and 
which  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  besides  pensions.  Canada, 
after  an  intermediate  stage  when  the  Pension  Commissioners 
were  an  independent  civilian  board,  has  established  a  Depart- 
ment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment,  of  which  the  Board  of 
Pension  Commissioners  has  become  one  branch.  Italy's  military 
and  civil  pensions  were  already  administered  by  the  same  branch 
of  the  government,  which  has  been  materially  assisted  to  meet 
the  pressure  of  the  new  situation  by  a  voluntary  organiasation, 
the  Consorzio  Laziale  di  Assistenza  ai  Lavoratori.  The  com- 
pensation system  of  the  United  States  is  entrusted  not  to  the 
existing  Pension  Bureau,  but  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance in  the  Treasury  Department,  originally  created  to  handle 
insurance  of  American  ships  and  cargoes. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  put  into  a  simple  table  the  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  pension  schemes  for  men  disabled  in  the 
war,  as  we  should  like  to  do,  for  no  one  of  the  systems  is  simple 
in  itself,  and  a  combination  of  all  of  them,  though  they  have 
their  general  resemblance,  would  be  so  complex  as  to  defeat  its 
purpose.  In  order,  however,  to  present  some  concrete  picture 
of  what  all  this  means  to  a  soldier's  family,  the  table  on  page  421 
has  been  worked  out. 

It  shows  what  the  "totally  disabled"  man  with  a  wife  and 
three  children  is  entitled  to  in  the  countries  for  which  the  infor- 
mation is  at  hand,  without  including  the  allowance  for  attendance 
which  is  added  in  all  the  systems  except  those  of  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  countries  are  arranged  according  to  the  size  of 
this  amount.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  order  of  liberality  for 
the  schemes  if  every  feature  could  be  taken  into  account.     A 
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country  which,  like  Canada,  puts  no  maximum  to  the  allowance 
for  a  single  family,  but  goes  on  adding  $96  a  year  for  each 
child,  no  matter  how  many  there  are,  would  have  a  relatively 
higher  place  in  the  list  if  ten  children  had  been  taken  for  the 
common  denominator  instead  of  three.  The  United  States  gets 
to  the  top  only  by  dint  of  the  special  provision  in  the  law  which 
gives  a  flat  rate  of  $100  a  month  to  certain  specified  cases,  and 
which  is  a  departure  from  the  symmetry  of  the  compensation 
scheme.  The  amount  of  the  compensation  for  a  man  totally 
disabled  in  any  other  way  than  those  specified,  who  has  a  wife 
and  three  children,  is  only  $75  a  month,  which  ranks  below 
Canada  and  Australia.  If,  however,  it  could  be  assumed  that 
the  American  had  taken  out  the  maximum  insurance  allowed, 
his  annual  income  from  the  government  would  amount  to  $1,890 
for  the  special  cases,  or  $1,590  for  those  coming  under  the 
general  provision  of  the  law,  and  would  be  far  and  away  above 
that  in  any  other  country.  The  table  might  show  a  different 
order,  also,,  if  we  included  other  dependents  than  wife  and  three 
children.  The  United  States,  for  example,  adds  ten  dollars  a 
month  for  a  dependent  mother  to  the  $75  mentioned  above,  and 
another  ten  for  a  dependent  father.  For  a  comparison,  however, 
in  simplest  terms,  of  the  f)rovisions  as  they  affect  the  normal 
family,  this  is  the  best  that  we  could  do,  and  the  result  confirms 
in  a  general  way  the  impression  of  the  relative  generosity  of 
the  systems  studied.  The  striking  feature  is  the  high  rates  pro- 
vided by  the  countries  of  the  new  world.  The  European  Allies, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  occupy  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  Central  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  British 
colonies  and  the  United  States  on  the  other. 
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* 


ANNUAL   VALUE   OF   PENSION* 

For  a  "Totally  Disabled*'  Man  with  Wife  and  Three  Children,  not 

Including  Allowance  for  Attendance 

Austria • . ., $12L56 

Germany  (including  bonus  for  major  mutilation) 325.86 

France  (pending  in  the  Senate)   434.25 

Italy   519.17 

Great  Britain  546.67 

New  Zealand  885.70 

•       Australia    980.59 

Canada   984.00 

United  States: 

Special  cases 12CX).(X) 

Regular  provision  900.00 

Addition  from  insurance  if  man  has  taken  out  maximum 
amount  allowed  690.00 

*  The  amounts  have  been  put  into  dollars  and  cents  according  to  the  table 
of  conventional  values  used  by  Lt.  Col.  Wolfe  in  computing  equivalent  values 
in  his  report  for  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  do  not,  therefore,  take  account 
of  present  rates  of  exchange. 

To  summarize  in  a  word  the  spirit  of  the  new  legislation 
is  as  difficult  as  to  reduce  to  a  simple  table  its  provisions.  We 
can  say,  as  we  did  in  the  beginning,  that  present  provisions  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  a  minimum  standard  of  living  for  a  family, 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  individual  pension  is  determined  by 
the  degree  of  the  injury,  the  military  rank,  and  the  number  of 
dependents.  The  motives  lying  back  of  these  provisions,  how- 
ever, the  theories  and  desires  that  have  combined  to  bring  about 
the  changes  that  have  been  made,  are  elusive.  They  are  elusive 
because  they  are  complex.  Military  pensions,  says  Professor 
Fuster,  and  especially  war  pensions,  seem  a  priori  unable  to 
"give  full  satisfaction"  if  they  are  treated  simply  as  recompense 
or  remuneration  for  service  rendered,  or  simply  as  reparation 
for  injury  arising  from  public  service,  or  simply  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  national  relief  institutions.  Where  they  are  the  most 
completely  developed  they  seem  to  be  the  expression  of  a  philoso- 
phy which  is  "mixte  et  conciliateur,"  according  to  which  "this 
'social  risk,*  war,  which  strikes  individuals  powerless  to  defend 
themselves  by  personal  foresight,  must  be  'indemnified'  by  soci- 
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ety,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  actual  needs,  and  also  to  the  service 
rendered."^ 

No  single  theory  can  account  for  the  new  systems.  They 
are  the  product  of  our  inheritance  of  traditions  and  prejudices, 
of  our  recent  thought  about  social  problems,  and  of  the  emotions 
of  the  present  hour,  which  aflfect  all  our  reasoning,  whether  we 
are  conscious  of  it  or  not 

1  Special  Report  of  the  Commission  Extraparlementaire :  Observations 
Ginirales  sur  la  Question  des  Pensions  Militaires. 


CHAPTER    XII 

Economic  Reestablishment 

Of  all  who  are  injured  less  than  fatally  by  wound  or  disease  in 
the  war, 'by  far  the  greater  part — probably  something  like  ninety 
per  cent — ^will  be  completely  restored  to  their  normal  ^  econo- 
mic capacity  by  the  medical  treatment  they  receive  in  the  army. 
Of  the  ten  per  cent  who  may  be  permanently  disabled  there  will 
be  some  so  tragically  wrecked  in  mind  or  body  that  no  amount 
of  skill  and  no  degree  of  solicitude  can  restore  any  degree  of 
their  wage  earning  ability.  They  will  of  necessity  be  dependent. 
For  them  society's  responsibility  consists  in  providing  the  finan- 
cial means  of  support,  which  is  done  in  the  pension  systems,  and 
beyond  that,  in  insuring  the  kind  of  care  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  comfort  and  peace  of  each  one,  according  to  his  situation 
and  his  needs.  In  some  cases  permanent  institutional  care  will 
be  best,  but  the  tendency  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  care  in  family 
surroundings,  even  if  the  man  has  no  family  of  his  own,  except 
when  treatment  is  needed  which  can  not  be  supplied  in  an  ordi- 
nary home,  thus  reducing  the  candidates  for  permanent  institu- 
tional care  to  a  very  small  number. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  in  every  gradation,  are  the  men 
who  are  "permanently"  disabled,  but  not  hopelessly  and  "totally" 
disabled,  including  many,  however,  who  are  so  labeled  techni- 
cally, for  purposes  of  pension.  These  are  the  men  who  can 
resume  a  place  in  the  normal  economic  life  of  the  community 
and  be  productive  members  of  society,  even  if  they  can  not  be 
wholly  self-supporting.  Of  these,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
a  very  large  proportion  will  be  quite  able,  notwithstanding  their 
disabilities,  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
charged from  the  army.  They  will  all  have  a  certain  fixed 
income  from  the  government  to  count  upon  for  the  rest  of  their 
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lives.  In  some  instances  their  disability  will  be  slight.  In  other 
instances  they  will  have  resources  of  their  own  or  family  re- 
sources, aside  from  their  pension,  ample  to  provide  for  any  neces- 
sary period  of  readjustment. 

Even  these — ^the  well-to-do  and  the  slightly  injured — do  not 
exhaust  the  number  of  those  who  will  remain  independent  of 
further  aid  from  the  government  or  from  private  sources. 
Many  of  the  more  seriously  injured  will,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
a  leg  or  an  arm  or  other  even  greater  handicap,  go  directly  back 
into  tbeir  old  occupations,  though  not  necessarily  to  precisely 
the  same  operations.  Their  former  employers  will  offer  them 
such  work  as  they  can  do,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  previous 
experience  and  the  personal  interest  of  their  associates  and  em- 
ployers they  will  be  reabsorbed  into  their  home  communities 
with  little  loss  of  efficiency  and  with  little  disturbance.  Others 
less  fortunate— or  perhaps  in  the  end  more  fortunate — who  can 
not  go  back  to  their  old  work  or  who  had  not  yet  become  estab- 
lished in  an  "occupation,"  will  nevertheless  make  their  way  by 
sheer  force  of  character  and  will  power,  even  if  no  special  help 
is  provided  for  them.  These  exceptional  men,  whether  sound 
of  body  or  crippled,  are  not  so  numerous  that  public  policy  can 
be  shaped  with  reference  to  them,  but  their  influence  and  example 
will  furnish  a  great  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  others  less 
endowed  but  similarly  afflicted. 

Individual  initiative,  previous  connections  and  friendship,  and 
personal  financial  resources,  supplementing  the  physical  restora- 
tion and  financial  indemnity  provided  by  the  government,  may 
thus  be  counted  on  to  take  care  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  disabled  soldier  after  his  discharge.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  Such  resources  should  be  relied  upon  to  the  utmost. 
The  natural,  unrecorded  reabsorption  of  the  largest  possible 
number  is  the  ideal  most  in  harmony  with  a  healthy  state  of 
society.  This  is  the  ideal  to  be  kept  before  the  soldier,  wounded 
or  unwounded — that  he  is  to  remain  a  citizen,  and  after  the  war, 
whether  still  sound  in  body  or  scarred  by  battle,  is  to  resume 
his  place  as  a  producer  of  wealth,  as  the  head  of  a  family,  as 
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one  who  continues  to  do  his  part  in  the  community,  appreciated 
and  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens,  but  not  pitied  or  requiring 
indulgence. 

This  is  the  ideal,  but  there  will  be  a  large  number  who  can 
attain  it  only  with  assistance;  and  it  is  essential,  from  the  new 
point  of  view,  that  the  assistance  should  be  given  at  the  outset, 
generously,  discriminatingly,  and  adequately,  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  to  be  once  for  all. 

Those  in  need  of  this  additional  assistance — ^which  might  be 
called  "social"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "medical"  and  "finan- 
cial" provisions  already  discussed — ^are  ( 1 )  the  cripples,  whether 
by  amputation  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf 
— ^those,  in  short,  who  have  lost  a  member  or  the  use  of  a  mem- 
ber; and  also  (2)  arrested  cases  of  tuberculosis,  men  with  lesions 
of  the  heart  or  permanent  nervous  disorders  of  certain  kinds  or 
those  suffering  from  incurable  effects  of  other  disturbances. 

For  the  most  part  the  primary  need  of  the  second  group  is  con- 
tinued medical  supervision  and  continued  protection  from  over- 
exertion, while  for  the  first  it  is  stimulation  and  direction  of 
ambition  and  development  of  powers.  Although  more  attention 
had  been  paid  before  the  war  to  the  problems  of  cardiac  and 
tuberculous  cases  than  to  those  of  cripples,  there  has  been  less 
progress  in  working  out  a  satisfactory  solution  for  them,  and  in 
the  measures  that  have  been  taken  for  the  reestablishment  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  in  economic  life  they  have  not  been  specially  pro- 
vided for.  Vocational  reeducation  has  envisaged  the  man  who 
has  lost  some  part  of  his  physical  equipment  rather  than  the  one 
whose  general  strength  is  reduced  or  whose  activity  'is  restricted 
by  a  diseased  condition.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  question  of  train- 
ing a  healthy  body  to  make  its  remaining  members  do  the  work 
of  a  full  equipment,  so  that  there  will  be  no  consciousness  of  loss ; 
in  the  other  it  is  rather  to  adjust  the  whole  life  to  a  reduced  or 
modified  scale  of  activity,  which  may  be  quite  out  of  drawing 
with  the  unimpaired  ambition  and  spiritual  energy.  The  latter  is 
a  problem  which  deserves  more  study  than  it  has  had.  It  is  more 
difficult,  and  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  because  the 
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tragedy  of  their  situation  is  less  spectacular,  provision  for  this 
group  of  the  handicapped  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  and  is  not 
yet  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  new  program  for  the  men  disabled 
in  the  war.  It  is  not  that  the  desire,  and  indeed  the  declared  in- 
tention, to  help  them  is  wanting,  but  we  do  not  see  so  clearly 
what  they  need,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  supply  it  in  so  far  as 
we  do  see  it. 

The  general  nature  of  the  assistance  which  is  needed  by  both 
these  groups  is  the  same:  advice  and  encouragement;  training  for 
an  occupation  suited  to  their  capacities,  when  that  is  required; 
and  a  chance  to  use  that  training  or  previous  experience  in  earn- 
ing an  income.  The  advice  is  of  a  different  character ;  the  occu- 
pations may  be  different ;  but  the  essence  of  the  help  is  the  same — 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  aid  in  the  readjustment  made  neces- 
sary by  physical  disability ;  and  the  object  in  view  is  the  same — ^to 
restore  the  man  as  nearly  as  possible,  whatever  his  handicap,  to 
an  independent  position  in  normal  human  life. 

Organization  and  Machinery 

The  necessary  machinery  for  supplying  this  assistance,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  differentiated  from  what  is  done  by  the  military 
authorities,  in  connection  with  medical  treatment,  has  developed 
gradually  in  most  countries,  as  the  needs  were  felt  and  as  meth- 
ods were  devised  to  meet  them.  Organizations  already  in  exist- 
ence for  the  benefit  of  civilian  cripples,  like  the  German  Federa- 
tion for  the  Care  of  Cripples,  or  for  the  general  welfare  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  like  the  two  English  societies,  naturally  ex- 
panded to  serve  the  disabled  soldiers  as  they  began  to  be  dis- 
charged after  the  first  battles.  New  organizations  sprang  up  here 
and  there,  created  by  groups  of  persons  anxious  to  help  the  men 
who  began  to  appear  on  the  streets,  to  help  them  in  finding  work, 
to  give  them  financial  assistance  until  their  pensions  should  be 
awarded,  and  to  advise  them  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  The  Ecole 
Joffre  was  opened  in  Lyons  in  December,  1914,  and  soon  the  idea 
of  special  schools  of  this  new  type  began  to  spread,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  England  and  Italy  and  across  the  sea.    Many  were 
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established :  some  under  private  auspices,  some  by  municipalities, 
some  by  appropriate  departments  of  the  national  government. 
Existing  trade  schools  began  to  offer  facilities  for  the  reeducation 
of  soldiers.  Existing  employment  bureaus  began  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  the  disabled  soldiers  who  applied 
for  work,  and  in  addition  special  agencies  for  them  were  organ- 
ized in  some  places. 

At  first  the  various  efforts  were  local  and  uncoordinated,  but 
gradually — ^more  gradually  in  some  countries  than  in  others — 
they  have  been  brought  into  relation  with  one  another  and  a 
national  system  has  come  into  being,  under  a  central  authority, 
with  more  or  less  power.  Volunteer  effort,  volunteer  money  and 
facilities,  and  the  resources  of  local  government,  remain  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  system,  but  the  principle  of  national  super- 
vision and  at  least  a  degree  of  national  control,  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted. 

Belgium  has  the  simplest  system.  It  was  created  by  a  single 
stroke  in  November,  1914,  when  the  Minister  of  War  decreed 
that  incapacitated  soldiers  were  not  to  be  discharged  from  the 
army  until  they  had  been  fitted  for  some  occupation  in  civil  life, 
and  that  those  already  discharged,  unless  they  had  already  estab- 
lished themselves,  in  some  suitable  position,  were  to  be  recalled. 
The  unhappy  position  of  Belgium,  in  exile  on  foreign  soil,  prob- 
ably determined  this  policy,  since  it  not  only  made  the  conserva- 
tion of  her  human  resources  the  more  pressing,  her  material 
wealth  being  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  also  perhaps 
made  her  more  sensitive  to  the  demoralizing  results  of  neglect, 
as  seen  in  the  Belgian  soldiers  who  were  already  wandering 
around  France  and  England,  "ragged  and  miserable,  holding  out 
their  hands  for  food  and  shelter,"  just  as  we  are  more  conscious 
of  our  children's  faults  when  they  disturb  a  kind  hostess  than  we 
are  at  home. 

Disabled  soldiers  of  Belgium,  therefore,  are  in  the  charge  of 
the  Minister  of  War  until  they  are  considered  ready  to  maintain 
an  independent  position  in  civil  life.  By  a  law  of  April,  1917, 
the  decision  as  to  when  they  are  ready  for  discharge,  which  rests 
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entirely  upon  the  "interests"  of  the  men  themselves,  is  left  with 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  no 
other  country  are  the  soldiers  kept  in  the  military  organization 
up  to  this  point.  Even  in  Belgium  the  work  of  the  government 
in  economic  reestablishment  is  supplemented  by  some  which  owes 
its  existence  and  its  continuance  largely  to  private  philanthropy ; 
and  the  decree  of  November,  1914,  will  no  doubt  speedily  be 
repealed  when  Belgium  is  again  opened  to  her  returning  pop- 
ulation. 

In  France  by  1916  there  was  a  multitude  of  schools  and  other 
agencies,  created  by  philanthropic  associations  and  individuals, 
by  departments  and  communes,  by  chambers  of  commerce  and 
trade  unions,  and  by  half  a  dozen  departments  of  the  national 
government.  The  Ministries  of  War,  Navy,  Labor  and  Social 
Insurance,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Interior,  all  were  involved. 

These  facilities  overlapped  in  places  and  left  serious  gaps  un- 
filled. There  was  a  general  demand  for  some  central  coordinat- 
ing agency.  A  preliminary  commission  was  called  together  early 
in  1915  on  the  initiative  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  commercial  and  technical  in- 
struction. Dr.  Bourrillon,  Director  at  St.  Maurice,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  commission,  and  M.  Bittard,  author  of  Les  Ecoles 
de  Blesses,  was  its  secretary.  A  few  weeks  later  (April,  1915) 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  after  asking  for  an  initial  appropria- 
tion of  one  million  francs  with  which  to  aid  vocational  schools 
for  the  disabled,  created  an  interministerial  commission  to  studv 
the  whole  question  and  to  consider  applications  for  grants.  At 
the  head  of  this  commission  we  find  M.  Brissac,  the  distinguished 
Directeur  d' Assistance  et  d' Hygiene  Publique,  and  it  included 
Dr.  Bourrillon  of  St.  Maurice,  Dr.  Gourdon  of  Bordeaux,  and 
many  others  who  in  their  several  capacities  represented  the  active 
interest  in  the  problem  taken  by  the  seven  ministries  above  named 
and  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 

The  composition   of   this   commission   was   changed   several 
times,  but  notwithstanding  its  representative  character  it  did  not 
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prove  to  be  the  agency  which  was  needed  for  the  national  direc- 
tion and  control  of  this  work.  In  March,  1916,  a  commission 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  recommended  an  Office  Central  de 
Reeducation  des  Mutiles  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  A 
month  later  the  same  commission  reported  that,  having  learned 
that  the  Labor  Ministry  had  already  taken  steps  to  establish  an 
"office  national"  to  coordinate  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  mutiles 
and  reformes,  the  commission  had  modified  the  draft  of  its  pro- 
posed bill.  The  new  draft  did  not  specify  to  which  ministry  the 
Office  National  should  belong,  and  the  provisions  which  it  con- 
tained for  the  composition  of  the  special  commission  on  reeduca- 
tion were  stricken  out  before  the  bill  became  law,  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  the  matter  being  left  to  be  determined  by 
ministerial  decree. 

The  "Office  National  des  Mutiles  et  Reformes  de  la  Guerre" 
was  therefore  not  created  by  act  of  Parliament,  but  merely  rec- 
ognized and  regularized  after  it  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
two  years.^  According  to  the  law  of  January  2,  1918,  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  public  institution  and  to  be  attached  to  the  Labor 
Ministry.  The  Bulletin  for  the  year  1917,  which  publishes  the 
text  of  this  law,  bears  on  its  title  page  the  names  of  the  three 
Ministries — ^War,  Labor,  and  Interior.  The  Office  will  neces- 
sarily cqptinue  to  cooperate  with  all  three. 

In  pursuance  of  its  main  ftmction  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
reeducation  of  the  whole  country,  and  especially  to  facilitate 
cooperation  between  the  public  administration  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  engaged  in  this  work,  the  Office  National  has  made  a 
general  registry  of  disabled  men,^  has  kept  in  touch  with  the 
schools,  facilitated  the  placement  of  disabled  men  in  positions, 

1  Ministerial  Arretes  of  March  2,  March  16,  May  11.  October  17,  1916; 
January  19,  March  8,  December  27,  1917. 

2  On  January  1,  1918,  this  registry  contained  the  names  of  about  70,000 
invalided  soldiers  (reform6s  No.  1)  who  had  been  held  to  be  entitled  to 
pensions.  This  is  much  below  the  actual  number,  as  the  registry  begins  with 
July,  1916,  and  probably  does  not  contain  all  even  since  that  date.  The 
Pension  Office  of  the  War  Ministry  reports  as  pensioned  or  under  considera- 
tion for  permanent  or  temporary  pensions  on  December  31,  1917,  210,272; 
and  as  discharged  without  pension  (reformes  No.  2),  415,764;  which  would 
give  a  total  number  of  626,036  incapacitated.  (Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Office 
National,  page  4.) 
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and  encouraged  the  establishment  of  departmental  committees. 
These  committees  are  expected  to  visit  the  men  in  the  hospitals, 
advise  them  about  their  future  occupation,  persuade  them  to  take 
a  course  of  training  if  they  need  it,  arrange  for  their  entry  into 
the  proper  school,  maintain  a  bureau  of  information  for  them, 
and  also  to  increase  the  facilities  for  reeducation  if  they  are  inad- 
equate for  their  section  of  the  country. 

Responsibility  in  France,  therefore,  is  still  distributed  among 
various  departments  of  the  national  government,  and  is  still  met 
largely  by  local  initiative  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  Office 
National  is  an  advisory  rather  than  an  executive  body,  with  lim- 
ited powers  of  initiation.  It  is  a  center  of  information;  of  re- 
search, of  coordination,  of  propaganda.  Its  value  depends  on  its 
success  in  securing  the  adoption  of  its  recommendations.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  an  established  governmental  agency,  and 
it  can  at  least  do  a  great  deal  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  facilities  which  already  exist  by  publicity  and  by  increasing 
their  resources. 

In  Italy  the  work  of  providing  orthopedic  treatment  as  well 
as  trade  training  for  disabled  soldiers  was  begun  by  local  com- 
mittees of  private  citizens,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  There  was  more  uniformity  than  in  France, 
for  there  was  practically  nothing  to  start  with,  and  mo§t  of  the 
committees  and  the  schools  which  they  established  were  mod- 
eled after  the  first  one,  in  Milan.  By  the  time  such  committees 
had  been  created  in  most  of  the  provinces,  they  themselves  began 
to  feel  the  need  of  association,  and  formed  a  National  Federation 
of  Committees  for  the  Assistance  of  the  Blind,  Lame,  and  Muti- 
lated Soldiers,  which  has  done  much  to  spread  information  and 
raise  standards,  especially  through  the  monthly  magazine  which 
it  publishes.  In  March  of  1917  a  law  was  passed  creating  a  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Protection  and  Assistance  of  the  Invalids 
of  War,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  which  is  centralized 
responsibility  for  reeducation  and  for  all  assistance — ^medical, 
economic,  and  legal — which  the  men  may  need  after  their  dis- 
charge  from  the  army.     Reeducation  is  not  compulsory,  but  a 
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man  who  elects  to  take  it  is  not  discharged  until  the  end  of  his 
course.  The  National  Federation  expects  to  dissolve  as  soon 
as  the  new  governmental  body  is  under  way. 

The  National  Board  consists  of  nineteen  members,  four  elected 
by  the  legislature,  five  nominated  by  the  five  departments  directly 
concerned,  four  by  the  institutions  and  committees  for  the  care 
of  disabled  soldiers,  two  by  the  Surgeon  General,  and  four  by  the 
National  Association  of  Disabled  Soldiers  themselves,  which 
already  has  over  twenty  thousand  members.  It  has  power  to 
inspect  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  local  committees,  which 
retain  the  management  of  the  schools  they  have  established,  and 
is  expected  to  standardize  the  schools  by  virtue  of  its  power  to 
grant  and  revoke  charters  of  the  committees.  It  is  also  charged 
with  providing  medical  treatment  as  it  may  be  needed  after  dis- 
charge, material  relief,  aid  in  finding  employment,  and  legal  ad- 
vice in  connection  with  securing  pensions  or  loans  or  anything 
else  in  which  the  men  may  need  professional  help. 

Germany  is  the  only  country  which  has  not  assumed  national 
responsibility  for  the  reeducation  and  placement  of  men  dis- 
charged from  the  army  and  navy  because  of  disability.  This 
work  in  Germany  is  in  the  hands  of  a  network  of  committees, 
usually  originating  in  private  initiative  but  more  or  less  closely 
affiliated  with  the  local  and  state  governments  in  the  different 
states  of  the  empire,  which  are  coprdinated  by  a  National  Com- 
mittee formed  late  in  1915.  The  National  Committee  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Imperial  Government,  but  it  is  not  an  official  body. 
Its  functions  are  limited  to  research  and  publication  and  advice 
to  the  unofficial  committees  which  it  "coordinates,"  and  thus 
it  differs  in  its  scope  and  in  its  standing  from  the  French  Office 
National,  which  works  through  the  same  methods. 

Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  and  the  United  States 
have  all  gone  further  than  continental  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Belgium,  in  assuming  definite  responsibility  for  the 
extension  of  the  provisions  for  disabled  soldiers  beyond  physical 
treatment  and  pension,  and  have  all  delegated  that  responsibility 
to  a  civilian  branch  of  the  government. 
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Great  Britain,  as  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  section, 
created  a  quasi-official  body,  the  Statutory  Committee,  at  the 
end  of  1915,  which  was,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  "to  make 
provision  for  the  care  of  disabled  officers  and  men  after  they 
have  left  the  service,  including  provision  for  their  health,  train- 
ing, and  emplo)rment."  When  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  was 
established  a  year  later  the  Statutory  Committee  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  new  department,  retaining  its  original  powers  and 
duties,  but  exercising  and  performing  them  "under  the  control 
of,  and  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Minister  of 
Pensions,"  who,  as  it  happened,  had  been  one  of  their  own 
number.  It  was  an  awkward  situation,  and  within  six  months 
the  Statutory  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  which  the 
Minister  of  Pensions  concurred,  although  his-  "loyalty  to  his 
old  colleagues  had  prevented  his  raising  the  question  himself," 
"that  in  the  public  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  Statutory  Committee  were  constituted,  it  is  desirable 
that  their  functions  should,  subject  to  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions, be  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Pensions."  The  Statu- 
tory Committee  was  accordingly  dissolved,  and  since  September, 
1917,  entire  responsibility  has  rested  with  the  Ministry  of  Pen- 
sions. This  does  not  mean  either  that  a  new  series  of  institutions 
has  been  created  by  the  state,  nor  that  the  government  has 
"taken  over"  existing  agenc\es  completely.  It  means  that  a 
department  of  the  government,  with  a  minister  in  the  Cabinet, 
is  charged  with  seeing  that  the  state's  responsibility  is  carried 
out,  but  that  this  department  is  expected  to  fulfil  its  function 
largely  by  stimulating  local  and  private  effort.  All  the  elements 
of  a  comprehensive  system  which  already  existed  in  departments 
of  government  or  in  private  charitable  enterprises  are  utilized; 
missing  features  are  supplied  in  whatever  way  seems  most  ex- 
pedient, but  ordinarily  by  a  combination  of  private  and  public 
resources,  plant  and  equipment  frequently  being  supplied  by 
the  former,  running  expenses  by  the  latter. 

In  Canada  there  has  been  a  particularly  interesting  develop- 
ment.    In  the  spring  of   1915  a  civilian  agency,  the  Military 
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Hospitals  Commission,  was  created  to  provide  for  the  physical 
care  of  members  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  who 
were  invalided  home,  apparently  because  the  military  authorities 
were  so  fully  occupied  with  mobilizing  forces  and  getting  them 
across  the  Atlantic  that  they  had  not  the  time  or  resources  to 
give  the  needed  attention  to  the  disabled  men  who  were  coming 
back.  The  functions  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission 
were  soon  extended  to  include  provision  for  occupational  train- 
ing and  general  instruction  and  assistance  in  finding  employ- 
ment. In  1917  a  parliamentary  investigation  of  the  system  in 
force  gave  an  opportunity  for  considering  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  "dual  control"  of  military  and  civil  authorities,  and 
the  theory  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  a  little  later  a 
reorganization  was  effected  which  more  clearly  defined  the  field 
of  each  and  materially  reduced  the  points  of  friction. 

A  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment  was  created 
in  the  Dominion  Government,  with  a  minister  in  the  Cabinet,  to 
which  was  entrusted  the  welfare  of  all  soldiers  from  the  day 
of  their  discharge  from  the  army.  The  Canadian  Army  Medical 
Corps,  on  the  other  hand,  was  charged  with  the  treatment,  of 
wounded  or  invalided  men  up  to  the  time  of  discharge.  The 
old  Military  Hospitals  Commission  became  the  Invalided  Sol- 
diers' Commission,  a  division  of  the  new  department.  It  was 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  the  physical  care  of  the  men 
before  discharge,  but  still  had  the  duty  of  providing  for  those 
who  are  so  badly  disabled  that  they  need  prolonged  or  permanent 
institutional  care,  and  for  those  who  may  have  a  recurrence  of 
their  disability  after  discharge.  It  retains  also  complete  responsi- 
bility for  all  vocational  and  educational  work,  including  what 
is  carried  on  in  the  military  hospitals  among  men  not  yet  dis- 
charged. It  has  thus  lost  the  very  function  to  which  it  originally 
owed  its  creation — ^the  provision  of  hospitals  and  convalescent 
homes  for  returning  soldiers — (though  not  until  it  had  made 
the  provision)  ;  while  it  keeps  all  the  duties  which  were  assigned 
to  it  or  which  it  assumed  from  time  to  time  as  the  result  of 
recognition  of  additional  needs  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.    The 
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military  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  resume,  by  their  own 
desire,  duties  which  in  1915  they  found  incompatible  with  their 
primary  task  of  raising  an  army.  The  new  department,  of 
which  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission  is  one  branch  and 
the  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners  another,  is  a  civilian  de- 
partment, and  its  task  is  to  plan  for  the  reestablishment  in  civil 
life  of  all  the  Canadian  soldiers  when  they  come  home  from 
the  war.  For  the  present,  however,  it  is  concerned  of  course 
mainly  with  the  disabled. 

The  Military  Hospitals  Commission, .  and  its  successor,  the 
Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission,  has  had  much  greater  powers 
of  initiative  than  any  of  the  corresponding  national  govern- 
mental agencies  in  European  countries.  It  is  primarily  execu- 
tive, not  advisory,  and  while  existing  agencies  and  volunteer 
assistance  have  been  utilized  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  provincial  and  local  governments  has  been  counted 
upon,  much  more  has  been  created  out  of  whole  cloth,  and  the 
Canadian  "system"  is  much  more  nearly  in  fact  a  unified,  com- 
prehensive, standardized  system  than  are  those  of  the  European 
coimtries,  where  the  standardization  and  unification  have  not 
progressed  very  far  beyond  the  stage  of  architecit's  drawings. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  have  created  new  depart- 
ments of  their  national  government,  coordinate  with  the  other 
departments  of  administration,  to  assist  discharged  soldiers — 
whether  disabled  or  not — in  effecting  a  graceful  return  to 
civilian  life.  In  Australia  it  is  the  Ministry  of  Repatriation;  in 
New  Zealand,  the  Returned  Soldiers'  Information  Department. 
In  the  end  the  bulk  of  their  work  will  be  for  the  men  who  are 
demobilized  uninjured  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  at  present 
they  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  disabled  who  have  returned 
home. 

The  United  States  has  also  placed  responsibility  for  the  "voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  return  to  civil  emplo)mient"  of  those 
who  need  such  assistance  in  a  civilian  branch  of  the  national 
government,  but  not  one  created  for  the  purpose.  After  con- 
sidering an  interdepartmental  commission,  representing  the  De- 
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partments  of  the  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Labor  and  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the  final  decision  was  to  utilize 
the  existing  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  This  is  a  recently 
created  organ  of  the  national  government,  with  an  interdepart- 
mental character  of  its  own,  since  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
of  Commerce,  and  of  Labor,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, are  ex  officio  members.  Its  function  is  to  assist  and 
supervise  the  States  in  the  use  of  the  appropriations  for  voca- 
tional education  made  to  them  by  the  federal  government,  to 
prepare  teachers  for  these  subjects,  and  to  conduct  research 
which  will  further  vocational  training  in  agriculture  and  the 
trades  and  industries. 

By  this  arrangement  federal  financial  aid  to  the  States  in 
their  provision  for  the  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers  is  con- 
templated, and  federal  stimulus  and  direction.  The  educational 
feature  of  the  program  is  emphasized.  No  special  provision 
has  yet  been  made  for  assistance  in  finding  employment,  nor  for 
the  miscellaneous  needs  which  may  beset  the  disabled  soldier 
after  discharge.  With  the  beginnings  we  have  made — financial 
indemnities  administered  by  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  reeducation  by  this  independent  board,  affiliated  with 
four  of  the  old  departments — it  would  be  difficult  to  erect  a 
Ministry  of  Repatriation  which  would  take  general  charge  of  the 
soldier's  or  sailor's  interests  from  the  time  he  leaves  the  serv- 
ice; but  we  may  wish  we  could,  as  we  realize  one  after 
another  the  needs  still  to  be  provided  for  and  the  difficulties 
arising  from  "dismembering"  each  man's  interests  by  entrust- 
ing each  pliase  of  his  restoration  to  a  separate  branch  of  the 
government. 

Mental  Preparation 

The  foundation  for  resuming  life  under  favorable  auspices 
is  an  attitude  of  determination  and  hope.  Expectation  of  suc- 
cess, rather  than  despondency;  confidence  in  the  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  be  of  some  importance  in  the  world,  rather  than 
resignation  to  a  state  of  dependence,  are  indispensable. 
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It  is  the  exceptional  man  who  does  not  need  advice  and  en- 
couragement and  stimulus  when  he  faces  the  future  after  losing 
his  sight  or  his  hearing  or  an  arm  or  a  leg.  The  exceptional 
man  "figures  out,"  while  he  is  lying  in  the  hospital,  as  one  and 
another  of  them  has  said,  that  it  is  "up  to  him"  to  make  more 
use  of  his  brain,  now  that  his  arm  is  gone,  to  "show  what  he's 
made  of,"  to  refuse  to  be  "downed,"  and  so  on.  He  teaches 
himself  to  write  with  his  left  hand  before  he  is  out  of  bed ;  he 
devises  tricks  that  make  it  possible  to  dress  himself  without 
help  and  to  manage  his  food  at  the  table  without  exciting  com- 
passion or  even  notice.  He  "figures  out"  what  he  can  best  do 
for  a  living  and  he  makes  a  success  of  it.  He  does  not  allow 
his  injury  to  cheat  him  of  any  of  the  elements  of  a  full  and 
happy  life. 

The  average  man,  however,  wakes  up  after  the  operation  to 
black  depression  and  dismay.  He  sees  nothing  before  him  but 
a  life  of  idleness  or  a  position  as  watchman  or  doorkeeper. 
Very  likely  he  does  not  view  the  prospect  of  idleness  with  horror 
if  he  has  means  of  subsistence  or  relatives  on  whom  he  can 
coimt  for  support.  The  soldier,  especially,  is  apt  to  feel  that 
an  easy  existence  for  the  future  is  his  due:  he  has  done  enough, 
for  his  part,  and  it  is  "up  to"  the  state  to  look  out  for  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  fastens  his  hopes  on  his  pension,  and 
his  extreme  ambition  is  a  government  position,  with  a  salary, 
but  no  duties  to  speak  of.  He  has  deserved  well  of  his  country 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  make  any  further  exertion.  This 
disposition  is  no  doubt  aggravated  in  the  present  war  by  the 
excessive  fatigue — mental  as  well  as  physical— of  many  of  the 
men  at  the  time  they  receive  their  injury.  The  natural  thing 
is  to  yield  to  lethargy.  The  first  reaction,  especially  in  the 
vigorous,  well  fed  young  men  from  America  and  Australia, 
may  be,  as  is  often  reported,  impatience  to  get  back  to  the  front, 
but  even  with  them  apathy  is  likely  to  set  in  when  they  learn 
that  they  are  out  of  the  war  permanently. 

To  yield  to  lethargy  is  fatal,  and  vigorous  efforts  to  combat 
this  natural  tendency  are  a  part  of  the  new  program.     By  the 
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personal  interest  of  the  surgeons  and  attendants — the  degree  of 
which  varies  with  their  conception  of  their  ftinction  and  their 
understanding  of  the  economic  and  social  problems  in  the  case 
and  the  pressure  on  their  time,  and  which  increases  usually  all 
along  the  line  of  successive  institutions  from  dressing  station  to 
discharge;  by  placards  and  leaflets  telling  of  what  others  have 
aceomplished  distributed  in  the  hospitals;  by  talks  to  the  men 
from  vocational  directors;  by  the  incidental  influence  of  the 
teachers  of  the  "therapeutic  occupations";  and  in  some  places 
by  the  services  of  persons  specially  provided  for  this  purpose, 
the  wounded  men  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  may  still 
be  useful  and  happy,  and  furthermore,  are  made  to  see  that  they 
still  have  duty  to  society,  that, 

si  la  societ6  a  des  devoirs  envers  eux,  ils  sont  ^  leur  tour  tenus  d'oflFrir  a  la 
patrie,  apres  leur  h^roisme  et  leurs  souffrances,  ce  qui  leur  reste  de  forces, 
d'habilete  et  de  volont6,  pour  concourir,  autant  qu'il  sera  en  leur  pouvoir,  a 
la  renovation  economique  de  leur  pays.^ 

The  whole  influence  of  the  process  of  functional  reeducation, 
moreover,  is  also  in  this  direction,  since  it  assumes  physical  resto- 
ration and  since  it  demands  that  active  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  which  is  one  of  the  best  agencies  for  dissipating 
despondency  and  cultivating  a  habit  of  effort.  In  Canada  the 
vocational  counselors  of  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission 
get  acquainted  with  the  men  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  coun- 
try, establishing  personal  relations  in  the  hospitals  while  they 
are  still  under  treatment.  In  France  this  office  is  performed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  departmental  committees;  in  Germany 
by  the  local  committees  for  the  care  of  war  cripples ;  in  England 
by  the  local  committees  of  the  Pensions  Ministry.  In  the  United 
States  we  are  to  have  "cheer-up  men"  as  a  part  of  the  "recon- 
struction" staff  of  the  military  hospitals,  work  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Inadequate  or  blundering  functional  reeducation,  delay  in 
supplying  prosthetic  appliances,  failure  to  supply  the  kind  best 

1  Bourrillon :  Comment  Riiduquer  les  MutilSs  de  la  Guerre? 
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adapted  to  the  individual  needs,  delays  in  discharge  and  award 
of  pensions,  well  meant  but  ill  advised  efforts  of  kind  women 
who  surfeit  the  heroes  in  the  hospitals  with  entertainment  and 
teach  them  trivial  occupations  which  foster  the  idea  that  no 
serious  effort  will  ever  again  be  required  of  them — such  things 
contribute  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  wounded  men  to 
take  a  passive  attitude  toward  life,  and  need  to  be  guarded 
against  for  this  reason  as  well  as  because  they  are  obviously 
undesirable  from  other  points  of  view  also. 

Sentimental  pampering  is  absolutely  banned  from  the  new 
program.  In  its  place  is  substituted  intelligent,  stimulating  S3mi- 
pathy.  The  wounded  soldiers  must  not  be  treated  like  "enfants 
gates" ;  they  must  learn  that  "ce  n'est  pas  seulement  a  la  guerre 
que  Thomme  doit  lutter  et  que,  avec  la  vie  qui  s'ouvre  a  nouveau 
devant  eux,  reprendra  Teternel  combat  qui  est  ici-bas  la 
destinee  de  chacim."  ^  Much  depends  on  the  "general  atmos- 
phere," not  only  in  the  hospital,  but  also  at  home  and  in 
public  places  and  among  all  associates.  The  "education  of 
the  public"  therefore  is  of  great  importance  even  from  this  angle, 
as  an  element  in  creating  the  right  attitude  of  mind  among  the 
soldiers  themselves,  as  it  is  even  more  in  connection  with  securing 
them  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  after  they  are  properly 
equipped  to  do  so.  It  is  expected  in  the  United  States  that  the 
Home  Service  of  the  Red  Cross  will  be  a  strong  force  in  helping 
to  create  the  right  sentiment  in  the  community,  through  its  rela- 
tions with  the  families  of  the  men,  frequently  established  while 
the  men  are  at  the  front.  The  creation,  or  the  encouragement 
and  confirmation,  of  the  right  mental  attitude  toward  the  future, 
whether  in  the  men  or  in  their  families  and  friends,  is  best 
accomplished  by  personal  contact  and  personal  influence.  It  can 
not  be  done  wholesale,  and  upon  it  depends  the  success  of  the 
entire  subsequent  program  of  reeducation  and  return  to  work. 

Force  will  be  added  to  all  these  considerations  by  the  reflection 
that  after  the  war  is  over  the  nation  will  really  need  the  full 
mental  and  physical  contribution  of  all  the  ex-soldiers,  whether 

1  Bourrillon :  op,  cit.,  p.  13. 
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able-bodied  or  not.  There  will  be  no  surplus  energy  to  waste. 
It  is  not  a  fiction  but  a  reality  that  the  utmost  that  each  man 
can  do  will  be  needed  then  as  it  has  been  needed  during  the  war. 
If  this  sense  of  an  actual  need  of  his  own  particular  contribution, 
reduced  though  it  may  be  below  what  he  would  have  been  capa- 
ble of  giving  if  uninjured,  can  be  successfully  brought  home  to 
every  returning  war  cripple,  it  will  perhaps  call  forth  a  more 
hearty  and  universal  response  than  any  appeal  based  on  the 
supposed  benefit  to  himself.  We  may  well  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  half  a  century  ago,  as  expressed,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Dr.  Ordronaux  (see  above,  page  39)  when  he  said  that 
the  disabled  soldiers,  as  citizens,  "still  have  burthens  to  bear,  as 
well  as  privileges  to  enjoy,  in  common  with  the  rest." 

"Orientation" 

After  the  desire  for  activity  has  been  aroused,  and  the  ambi- 
tion to  do  Jiis  utmost  rather  than  to  get  along  with  his  pension 
and  the  help  of  his  relatives,  the  next  step  for  the  disabled 
soldier  is  to  decide  how  he  will  earn  his  living ;  whether  he  will 
go  back  to  his  former  occupation,  or  if  he  can  not,  or  if  he  had 
none,  what  he  can  best  do.  "Orientation"  the  French  call  this, 
and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  word  that  expresses  the  process  more 
vividly.  On  his  orientation  depends  his  whole  future,  and  those 
who  are  responsible  for  helping  him  to  accomplish  it  must  needs 
realize  this.  M.  de  Paeuw,  after  describing  the  methods  at  Port- 
Villez  for  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  a  man's  course  of  educa- 
tion, concludes  by  saying: 

Vous  voyez,  cher  lecteur,  que  nous  nous  entourons  d'un  luxe  de  precautions 
pour  ne  pas  faire  fausse  route,  car  ce  serait  criminel  de  lancer  un  mutile 
qui  n'a  pas  de  temps  ^  perdre  dans  un  metier  qui  ne  lui  conviendrait  pas.^ 

The  suggestion  is  frequently  made  that  a  chart  should  be 
drawn  up  which  would  show  at  a  glance  what  occupations  can 
be  successfully  prosecuted  by  men  with  different  disabilities.  A 
man  would  then  have  only  to  consult  this  chart  to  see  what 

1  La  Riiducation  Professionnelle  des  Soldats  MutilSs  et  Estropies,  p.  43. 
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ways  were  open  to  him.  If  his  previous  trade  were  listed 
opposite  his  infirmity,  the  question  would  be  settled.  If  not, 
he  could  select  one  of  those  which  were  in  the  list.  It  would 
be  very  simple  and  "scientific." 

Nothing,  however,  has  been  more  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  than  that  all 
classifications  are  dangerous,  and  that  any  attempt  to  reduce 
the  process  of  orientation  to  mechanical  simplicity  is  fatal.  There 
are  too  many  elements  entering  into  the  calculation,  and  some 
of  them — such  as  "character"  and  "temperament"  and  "tastes" 
— which  do  not  accommodate  themselves  to  exact  ratings,  are 
as  important  as  the  physical  infirmity.  In  fact,  it  often  seems 
that  the  physical  infirmity  is  the  least  important  factor  of  all. 
Possibilities  of  adaptation  to  injury,  of  making  another  member 
do  the  work  of  the  one  that  is  lost  or  useless,  are  so  great  that 
it  can  not  be  assumed  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  customarily 
used  in  a  given  occupation  are  essential.  "II  serait  temeraire  de 
vouloir  dresser  une  liste  des  metiers  qui  peuvent  etre  enseignes  a 
des  mutiles,"  says  Dr.  Bourrillon,  "car  une  ingenieuse  et  decon- 
certante  habilete  permet  souvent  a  ceux-ci  d'executer  des  tra- 
vaux  qui,  a  premiere  vue,  leur  semblaient  interdits."  Even 
vision  can  be  dispensed  with  in  many  operations  for 
which  it  is  called  upon  when  we  have  it.  What  Dr.  Amar 
has  said  of  the  blind  is  equally  true  in  principle,  substituting 
"member"  for  "sense,"  of  men  injured  in  other  ways:  "Nous 
vivons  avec  nos  sens,  un  peu  par  necessite,  et  beaucoup  par 
habitude.  L'aveugle  doit  perdre  Thabitude  et  se  contenter  de  la 
necessite."  ^ 

In  plans  for  the  future  of  the  disabled  man*  attention  must 
be  centered  on  the  powers  which  remain  to  him,  not  on  those 
he  has  lost.  The  ideal  is  not  to  search  for  something  for  him 
to  do  which  does  not  call  into  action  the  particular  member  or 
faculty  which  is  missing,  but  to  find  something  which  he  can 
do  superlatively  well  with  the  equipment  which  he  has  or  can 
develop. 

^  Organisation  physiologique  du  travail. 
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It  follows  that  successful  orientation  of  the  disabled  soldier 
rests  upon  a  careful  study  of  his  individual  capacities  and  en- 
vironment "It  speedily  developed,"  says  Mr.  Kidner  of  their 
experience  in  Canada,  "that  it  was  an  individual  problem  in 
every  case ;  .  .  .  that  we  should  have  to  take  every  individual 
case  and  study  it  in  the  light  of  the  man's  whole  nature  and  of 
the  opportunities  he  had  had  and  of  the  remaining  possibilities 
in  him.  And  that  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  theories  on 
the  work."  "L'orientation  professionnelle  devra  etre  envisagee 
dans  chaque  cas  en  particulier" ;  "Tout  est  individuel" ;  such  re- 
flections color  all  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  men  who 
have  had  most  experience.  The  procedure,  moreover,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  different  countries  for  reaching  decisions 
about  the  candidates  for  reeducation,  providing  as  they  do  for 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  man's  physical  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions, economic  and  social  circumstances,  and  individual  inclina- 
tions, testify  to  the  practical  acceptance  of  the  principle. 

The  preferred  procedure  is  for  each  man  to  come  before  a 
small  committee  consisting  of  men  competent  to  advise  on  the 
various  aspects  of  vital  consequence,  who  discuss  with  him  his 
proposals  and  desires,  on  the  basis  of  documentary  information 
about  his  physical  condition,  his  intellectual  equipment,  and  so 
on,  until  together  they  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  Personal  confer- 
ence with  the  candidate  is  considered  important.  Dr.  Carle  of 
Lyons,  at  the  first  Inter-Allied  Conference,  deplored  the  tendency 
in  some  schools,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  a  great  number 
of  applicants,  "a  etablir,  pour  Tadmission,  un  classement  auto- 
matique  par  fiches,  sur  simple  demande,  souvent  sur  simple 
reception  d'une  lettre."  Unfortunately  ideals  are  ever)rwhere 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  limitations  of  time  and  strength  and 
other  resources,  and  this  is  no  exception.  In  the  pressure  of  the 
present  circumstances  men's  future  lives  are  no  doubt  frequently 
disposed  of  perfunctorily,  even  by  ofiicials  who  realize  the  con- 
sequences, but  that  is  not  the  intention  of  the  new  program. 

The  composition  of  the  "commissions  of  orientation"  has  been 
determined  by  the  conception  of  the  considerations  which  should 
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be  taken  into  account.  In  some  circles  there  was  at  first  a  dis- 
position to  claim  that  the  decision  ought  to  rest  with  the  medical 
profession.    But,  to  quote  M.  de  Paeuw  once  more: 

L'homme  n'est  pas  seuletnent  un  organisme  qui  a  notamment  des  bras  et 
des  jambes,  c'est  aussi  un  etre  doue  d'intelligence  et  de  sensibilite,  de  passions 
et  de  gouts,  de  pref6rences  et  de  ressentiments,  de  volonte  libre  surtout. 
Cest,  de  plus,  un  etre  qui  vit  dans  un  milieu  determine,  d'oii  il  y  a  interet 
pour  la  coUectivite  de  ne  pas  le  tirer. 

It  would  be  safe  to  leave  the  man's  fate  with  the  doc- 
tor "a  la  condition  toutefois  que  le  medecin  fut  double  d'un 
pedagogue,  d'un  technicien,  et  d'un  sociologue."  But  since  "cette 
accumulation  de  capacites  si  diverses  dans  une  meme  personne 
est  extremement  rare"  the  solution  is  to  bring  the  desired  quali- 
fications together,  in  several  persons  united  in  a  committee.  A 
medical  man  is  indispensable,  though  his  function  may  be  de- 
scribed by  the  educators  as  "negative."  The  other  members 
usually  include  a  representative  of  vocational  education  and  a 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  conditions  of  labor,  preferably  one 
who  knows  the  industrial  situation  in  the  locality  where  the 
candidate  lives. 

The  ideal  is  that  the  candidate  should  himself  take  the  initia- 
tive in  choosing  his  career,  and  that  the  committee  should  merely 
exercise  a  veto  function  if  the  proposed  occupation  is  incompati- 
ble with  his  physical  limitations  or  with  his  experience  and 
previous  training  and  mental  ability,  or  is  one  in  which  there  is 
not  a  good  outlook  for  the  future.  The  decision  can  not  be 
left  entirely  to  his  "free  fantasy,"  because  he  may  not  know 
enough  about  the  possibilities  open  to  him,  and  because  he  may 
easily  be  influenced  by  a  transient  impulse  or  by  the  fad  of  the 
moment  among  his  companions,  as  was  the  case  at  one  time 
with  motor  mechanics  in  Canada.  Most  men  have  surprisingly 
little  imagination  about  what  they  can  or  would  like  to  do,  and 
need  suggestions  and  guidance  at  this  critical  point.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  candidate  should  at  any  rafe  cordially  concur  in 
the  final  decision,  for  otherwise  there  is  little  hope  of  its  being 
a  success.    He  will  make  but  indifferent  progress  in  his  training. 
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wiU  probably  not  finish  the  course,  or  if  he  does,  will  soon 
abandon  the  occupation  when  he  is  free  from  the  influence  of 
instructors  and  advisers. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  man  should  return  to  his  former 
occupation  if  possible,  unless  his  own  interest  forbids;  if  not  to 
the  particular  position  he  used  to  hold,  then  to  one  as  nearly 
like  it  as  may  be.  This  seems  almost  axiomatic,  for  it  is  obvi- 
ously "plus  logique,  plus  facile,  et  plus  economique,"  as  Dr. 
Rene  Sand  commented  at  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  in  1917. 
In  older  countries,  moreover,  where  a  certain  "equilibrium"  of 
trades  and  callings  has  been  established,  there  is  some  concern 
that  this  equilibrium  should  not  be  disturbed  by  an  artificial 
redistribution.  At  first,  as  Dr.  Camus  says,  there  was  a  sense 
of  adventure  about  reeducation  which  discounted  such  practical 
considerations  as  economy  and  permanent  utility,  but 

nous  commengons  k  sortir  de  cette  phase.  ...  On  sent  quMl  faut  maintenant 
eviter  ces  plaisanteries  de  bienfaitrices,  animees  de  bonnes  intentions,  mais 
irrefl^chies,  qui  sont  ravies  d'avoir  transforme  en  stenographe  un  brave  culti- 
vateur  qui  avait  de  solides  attaches  k  la  terre  et  la  possibility  de  retoumer 
k  elle;  ce  sont  li  des  acrobatics  absurdes  et  coupables.^ 

This  assumption  that  every  man  who  can  should  return  to 
his  former  occupation  simplifies  the  task  of  orientation  very 
greatly  in  societies  where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  economic 
stability,  where  most  men,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  have  a  recognized  niche  in  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion, and  where  methods  of  production  are  not  changing  too 
rapidly.  Even  in  the  older  countries,  however,  it  can  not  be 
followed  too  rigidly.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  "hypnotize"  us, 
as  Dr.  Carle  says,  to  the  point  of  losing  sight  of  the  man's  real 
interest.  "L'interet  du  mutile,"  M.  de  Paeuw  puts  as  the  first 
of  his  guiding  principles  for  orientation,  "doit  etre  au  centre  des 
preoccupations  de  la  commission."  His  interest  points  toward 
a  change,  even  when  his  physical  condition  does  not  impose  it, 
if  his  old  occupation  was  one  in  which  wages  were  low  or  con- 

1  Quoted  in  Broca  et  Ducroquet:  La  Prothise  des  amputis  en  chirurgie 
de  guerre. 
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ditions  unfavorable  to  health,  of  was  one  which  was  distasteful 
to  him.  Even  in  the  older  countries,  therefore,  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  for  even  there  men  have  not  always 
found  the  place  in  economic  life  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  In 
countries  like  America,  where  the  occupation  a  young  man  is 
in  is  more  likely  to  be  determined  by  chance  than  by  his  taste 
and  abilities,  where  many  of  the  men  in  the  army  have  no 
"former  occupation"  and  where  the  mobility  of  labor  is  so  great 
as  to  approach  fluidity,  the  cases  in  which  the  rule  can  be  applied 
may  prove  to  be  the  exception.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
principle  is  not  sound,  but  that  it  is  sound  only  when  it  is  applied 
with  discretion,  and  when  the  individual's  interest  is  the  primary 
object  in  view.  In  Germany  resumption  of  the  old  occupation 
has  been  insisted  upon  so  relentlessly  as  to  call  forth  protests. 
Some  of  our  Congressmen,  at  the  other  extreme,  far  from  wish- 
ing to  keep  anyone  at  his  old  level,  would  like  to  offer  a  chance 
for  further  education  and  advancement  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  to  every  soldier  who  comes  back  with  "a  broader  vision.'* 

Trade  unions  naturally  urge,  even  when  it  is  fully  realized 
that  this  means  increasing  their  own  burdens,  that  men  should 
return  to  their  own  trades.  For  one  thing,  assuming  that  the 
man  was  a  member  of  the  union  and  therefore  presumably 
technically  qualified,  this  enables  the  standard  of  qualifications 
to  be  maintained.  Trade  unionists  fear  the  danger  of  sending 
large  numbers  of  hastily  trained  men  into  occupations  in  which 
they  will  depress  standards  and  wages.  If  the  man  returns  to 
his  old  trade,  he  will  be  more  apt  to  return  also  to  old  friends 
and  associations.  He  will  have  a  certain  claim  on  his  union  in 
finding  employment,  and  if  necessary,  for  temporary  relief.  Em- 
ployers generally  might  be  expected  to  share  this  natural  con- 
servatism, and  to  prefer  a  readapted  and  if  necessary  retaught 
carpenter,  printer,  or  machine  operator  who  had  grown  up  in 
or  at  least  completely  mastered  the  trade  before  his  injury, 
rather  than  one  who  after  reaching  manhood  comes  into  a  trade 
because  physically  disqualified  for  going  on  with  his  old  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  natural  popular  response  to  the 
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idea  expressed  in  the  socialist  declaration  already  quoted,  that 
the  latent  capacity  of  workingmen  should  be  developed  on  every 
occasion,  and  that  there  should  be  no  presumption  in  favor  of 
holding  a  man  to  his  old  trade  if  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
after  training  he  would  succeed  in  a  better  one. 

It  is  equally  axiomatic  that  men  should  return  if  possible  to 
their  old  social  milieu.  *'I1  faut  laisser  les  terriens  a  la  terre, 
les  artisans  ruraux  dans  leurs  villages,  les  citadins  a  la  ville," 
says  Dr.  AUeman.  Further,  it  is  both  natural  and  desirable  that 
they  should  go  back  to  their  own  particular  city  or  village  or 
country  district,  where  they  are  familiar  with  opportunities  and 
conditions  of  employment,  and  where  they  have  acquaintances 
who  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  their  reestablishment 

As  a  corollary  to  either  or  both  of  these  fundamental  proposi- 
tions, it  follows  that  agriculturists  should  return  to  some  agri- 
cultural occupation.  A  tendency  to  the  contrary  was  at  first 
strong  in  some  places,  partly  because  there  was  little  confidence 
that  any  one  at  all  seriously  disabled  could  be  successful  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  partly  because  it  was  hard  to  resist 
the  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  town  which  was  already  in 
progress.  As  it  came  to  be  demonstrated,  more  and  more  con- 
vincingly, in  France  and  England,  that  the  crippled  and  even 
the  blind  could  manage  poultry  raising,  vegetable,  gardening, 
dairy  farming,  bee  keeping,  and  other  agricultural  specialties, 
quite  as  well  as  some  of  the  occupations  which  convention  had 
assumed  to  be  more  suitable  to  them,  and  as  the  increasing  use 
of  tractors  and  other  machines  in  Canada  made  a  place  for  many 
in  large-scale  farming,  it  was  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
abled agricultural  laborer  or  farmer  did  not  conflict  with  the 
interest  of  the  state  in  checking  the  depletion  of  rural  labor. 
The  increasing  substitution  of  machinery  for  human  toil  even 
on  the  small  farms  in  Europe,  transforming  agriculture  into 
"a  veritable  industry,"  not  only  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  many 
who  formerly  would  have  been  unequal  to  it,  but  also  creates 
a  new  rural  occupation,  that  of  "agricultural  mechanic,"  for 
which  a  certain  number  of  mutiles  of  rural  origin  may  well  be 
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fitted.  In  France  the  problem  of  the  small  rural  proprietor  who 
has  been  crippled  is  frequently  solved  by  teaching  him  a  trade 
which  he  can  exercise  as  a  subsidiary  occupation. 

There  has  been  considerable  testimony  that  in  France  and 
Germany  the  disabled  soldiers,  even  those  who  come  from  cities, 
manifest  a  great  longing  for  a  rural  life.  A  little  plot  of  land 
of  his  own,  a  cottage  and  a  garden,  is  the  choice  of  many  a 
war-wearied  hero.  In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  reported 
that  "the  land"  has  no  attraction  for  the  men  who  come  back 
from  intimate  contact  with  the  soil  of  Flanders;  they  have  had 
enough  of  the  land.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  any  case  a 
mere  sentimental  or  esthetic  inclination  toward  life  in  the  coun- 
try is  not  sufficient  to  insure  economic  success  in  an  agricultural 
career.  For  one  thing,  the  inclination  may  not  last.  And  so 
previous  experience  on  a  farm  at  some  time  in  life  is  now  gener- 
ally required  of  a  candidate  either  for  training  in  an  agricultural 
occupation  or  for  a  loan  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  rural  property. 
In  other  words,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that  a  man 
should  return  to  his  former  occupation  has  been  established  with 
respect  to  agriculture — that  a  disabled  man  should  be  assisted 
toward  an  agricultural  occupation  only  if  that  was  his  former 
occupation. 

Whether  a  man  returns  to  his  previous  occupation  or  takes 
up  a  new  one,  the  decision  as  to  what  he  shall  do  should  rest 
on  his  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  occupation  and  the 
standing  of  the  occupation  as  a  producer  of  income.  If  it  is 
decided  that  a  man  should  not  return  to  his  former  occu|)ation, 
or  if  he  has  no  former  occupation  to  return  to,  it  is  especially 
incumbent  upon  his  advisers  to  consider  his  choice,  since  a  mis- 
take means  at  best  a  waste  of  time,  and  may  result  in  discourage- 
ment and  loss  of  ambition  and  complete  failure.  Not  only  his 
personal  qualifications  for  the  new  occupation  should  be  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  standing  of  the  occupation  and  its  outlook 
for  the  future.  He  should  not  be  directed  toward  one  which  is 
already  overcrowded  or  which  is  on  the  decline  in  the  locality 
where  he  expects  to  live,  or  for  which  the  demand  is  only  tempo- 
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rary  or  factitious.  It  is  a  mistake,  for  example,  to  let  a  man 
build  his  hopes  for  the  future  on  the  ready  sale  which  his  toys 
or  souvenirs  may  command  for  the  moment  on  account  of  their 
appeal  to  sympathy  and  charity.  For  practical  reasons  it  is  not 
expedient  that  he  should  choose  something  which  requires  a  long 
or  expensive  preparation.  Some  authorities,  especially  in  France 
and  Belgium,  are  opposed  to  directing  ampules  toward  factory 
work  of  any  kind,  laying  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
independent  life  of  an  artisan  or  small  employer  is  preferable 
for  them.  American  prejudice  against  home  work  and  the 
overwhelming  tendency  toward  organization  and  use  of  power 
machinery  would  make  us  slow  to  accept  this  as  a  practical 
precept,  though  it  must  of  course  be  considered  in  individual 
cases.  Some  French  authorities  think  that  men  who  have  lost 
an  arm,  especially  if  it  is  amputated  at  the  shoulder,  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  do  manual  work  if  they  have  enough  mental 
ability  for  anything  else.  In  general,  the  aim  is  to  make  the  man 
specially  expert  in  whatever  occupation  he  chooses,  so  that  he 
may  compete  with  the  able-bodied;  and  great  reliance  is  placed 
upon  developing  the  mental  powers  to  redress  the  physical  loss. 
A  negative  counsel  is  frequently  encountered  among  French 
writers:  not  to  foster  the  too  general  desire  for  a  "petite  poste" 
in  the  civil  service,  not  to  make  of  the  disabled  soldiers  "de 
misereux  en  redingote.^* 

It  is  considered  desirable  to  regard  the  first  decision,  however 
carefully  reached,  as  tentative,  and  to  watch  the  man's  progress 
attentively  for  indications  that  it  ought  to  be  changed. 

Reeducation 

Enthusiastic  advocates  of  vocational  reeducation,  like  all 
enthusiasts  in  a  comparatively  new  crusade,  are  in  danger  of 
losing  a  due  sense  of  proportion.  This  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
proposals  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  all  blind,  deaf, 
or  crippled  ex-soldiers  who  are  deemed  by  some  constituted 
governmental  authority  to  be  unable  to  support  themselves  with- 
out it  in  their   former  occupations.  Efficiency  engineers  have 
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roundly  declared  that  a  universally  obligatory  system  is  the 
only  one  that  will  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  success.  The 
same  lack  of  sober  common  sense  is  seen  in  the  proposal  seri- 
ously urged  in  various  coimtries  that  no  man  should  be  dis- 
charged until  his  vocational  retraining  as  well  as  his  physical 
and  functional  restoration  is  entirely  completed;  that  the  mili- 
tary hospital  regime  should  be  extended,  with  the  discipline  and 
control  which  it  implies,  long  after  the  wounds  are  consolidated 
and  convalescence  completed,  merely  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
shall  escape  the  blessings  of  formal  reeducational  classes.  It 
is  seen  even  among  those  who  do  not  advocate  compulsion,  in 
the  laments  that  so  many  of  the  intended  beneficiaries  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  to  them ;  or  do  not  accept 
them  in  the  right  proportions,  obstinately  preferring,  for  ex- 
ample, light  sedentary  occupations  to  farming,  or  those  which 
do  not  require  technical  preparation  to  others  better  paid  which 
do;  or  that  men  seek  petty  administrative  posts  rather  than 
productive  positions  in  the  trades,  although  the  law  has  invited 
this  very  course  by  expressly  reserving  such  administrative  posi- 
tions both  in  public  service  and  in  private  enterprises  which  are 
dependent  on  public  favors. 

Most  extraordinary  of  all  the  proposals  for  insuring  a  ben- 
evolent reeducation  for  every  American  citizen  who  might  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  eyes  or  a  hand  or  other  useful  portion 
of  his  body  while  wearing  the  imiform  of  a  private  soldier,  was 
one  which  would  have  induced  the  government  to  enter  into  a 
formal  contract  with  employers  on  a  large  scale,  by  which, 
remaining  under  military  orders  and  discipline,  the  war  cripples 
would  be  distributed  into  the  various  industries,  where  they 
would  be  prepared  as  quickly  as  possible  to  perform  some  semi- 
skilled operation,  receiving  apprentice's  wages  in  the  meantime 
and  such  wages  later  as  they  might  be  capable  of  earning,  their 
pension  being  withheld  if  they  did  not  accept  the  work  offered 
them  and  in  any  case  gradually  reduced  as  earning  power  in- 
creased. The  motive  behind  the  suggestion,  which  came  from 
Americans  living  in  Europe,  was  undoubtedly  a  patriotic  one — 
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the  thought  that  manufacturers  should  contribute  the  teaching 
and  training  which  disabled  men  need  rather  than  that  the  nation 
should  have  to  meet  the  considerable  expense  of  it  after  the 
war  from  taxation.  It  is  only  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  however, 
of  much  that  has  been  proposed  and  seriously  urged  in  many 
coimtries,  and  from  many  different  points  of  view:  patriotic, 
sentimental,  economic  and  perhaps  exploitive. 

The  adequate  national  program  for  reeducation  is  neither 
sentimental  nor  in  any  degree  militaristic.  It  does  not  contem- 
plate forcing  a  new  vocation  or  a  trade  education  on  any  able- 
minded  adtdt  citizen,  however  seriously  he  may  have  been  in- 
jured; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  contemplate  leaving  him 
without  social  aid  and  protection.  This  must  take  many  forms, 
of  which  his  pension  or,  in  the  United  States,  his  compensation, 
and,  when  he  is  entitled  to  it,  his  insurance,  are  the  starting 
point.  Medical,  surgical  and  orthopedic  care,  artificial  appli- 
ances, personal  attention  of  neighbors  and  voluntary  agencies 
like  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service,  follow  in  their  natural  course 
from  the  moment  of  injury  to  the  moment  of  complete  recupera- 
tion and  restoration. 

The  average  war  cripple,  recovering  a  reasonable  degree  of 
health  and  ambition,  will  be  grateful  for  all  such  attentions — 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  will  gratefully  wave  them 
aside,  finding  his  own  natural  place  and  occupation  as  soon  as 
convalescence  is  ended,  often  before.  He  will  need  no  voca- 
tional guide  or  guardian.  He  may  seek  advice,  but  if  so  will 
choose  his  own  counsel  and,  if  all  we  have  learned  about  the 
value  of  military  training  and  foreign  experience  is  true,  he  will 
often  be  more  embarrassed  by  a  choice  of  positions  offered  him, 
even  though  handicapped,  than  by  difficulty  in  finding  means  of 
support.  All  are  agreed  that  something  like  this  is  what  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of  discharged  cripples  in  every 
country.  The  question  is  whether  we  are  to  rejoice  or  to  lament 
that  it  is  so.  Consider  the  figures  quoted  earlier  from  France: 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  discharged  invalids,  according 
to  the  pension  office,  one-third  of  them  with  pensions  already 
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secured  or  in  prospect.  The  most  liberal  estimate  of  those  who 
have  attended  reeducational  courses,  even  there  where  schools 
have  been  in  operation  longest,  are  best  developed,  most  varied 
in  character  and  most  widely  distributed,  is  twenty  thousand, 
only  about  one-third  of  whom  had  completed  even  brief  courses 
averaging  four  months.  The  schools  have  not  yet  reached  the 
normal  maximum  capacity,  yet  even  now  they  are  not  two-thirds 
full. 

If  Americans  should  prove  to  be  equally  reluctant  to  take  re- 
educational  courses  when  they  become  available,  shall  we  regard 
it  as  a  national  misforttme  or  simply  as  an  indication  that  the 
ex-soldiers  are  doing  very  well  on  their  own  account? 

We  shall  have  to  discriminate.  By  appreciating  the  limita- 
tions of  the  problem  of  reeducation  from  the  beginning  we  shall 
avoid  disillusion  and  may  avoid  the  excusable  mistakes  of  other 
countries  in  the  early  years  of  their  experiments.  The  presump- 
tion is  not  that  reeducation  will  be  required  but  overwhelmingly 
that  it  will  not.  The  schools  are  for  exceptional  invalids  who 
do  not  easily  and  naturally  make  their  own  readjustments. 
Vocational  reeducation  thus  differs  radically  from  functional 
reeducation,  which  is  a  normal  part  of  almost  every  surgical  or 
orthopedic  treatment.  Everyone,  even  an  able-bodied  man,  needs 
to  know  how  to  use  his  body,  ^nd  the  sad  fact  is  that  very  few 
do  have  this  necessary  knowledge  and  practice  it.  After  an 
accident  or  an  injury,  every  one  needs  to  be  advised  by  doctor, 
nurse,  or  physical  instructor  how  to  bring  the  injured  limbs,  or 
the  stump  if  there  has  been  amputation,  or  the  other  organs  if 
there  must  be  compensation,  into  full  usefulness.  Not  every 
adult,  because  he  has  lost  an  arm  or  has  a  stiff  knee,  requires 
to  learn  a  new  trade,  as  some  would  almost  seem  to  think.  Ex- 
soldiers  and  ex-sailors  may  seem  like  children  while  they  are 
in  the  hospital  but  soon  the  returning  tides  of  health  and 
strength,  the  power  of  self-determination  and  ready  adaptation, 
produce  their  natural  results.  Interrupted  life  plans  are  renewed, 
or  new  plans — matured,  it  may  be,  in  the  camp  or  trench  or  even 
in  the  hospital — ^take  their  place  and  the  nation  has  lost   its 
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problem.  The  individual  has  become  again,  as  when  he  was 
drafted,  a  national  asset. 

The  discussion  has  been  confused  by  the  real  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing sharply  between  the  functional  reeducation  and  voca- 
tional reeducation.  Sometimes  in  fact  there  is  no  difference, 
except,  as  Judge  Mack  said  of  the  difference  between  pension  and 
compensation,  in  the  underlying  motive.  A  clerk  loses  his  right 
hand,  for  example,  and  learns  left-hand  writing.  Strictly  speak- 
ing it  is  an  instance  of  functional  education,  as  the  use  of  the 
left  hand  is  to  compensate  for  that  of  the  right.  There  is  no 
question  of  a  new  vocation  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  retraining 
muscles  which  have  fallen  into  disuse.  But  it  is  much  nearer 
like  the  latter  than  like  the  former.  When  it  is  finished  the 
vocational  problem  is  solved.  The  clerk  may  resume  his  old 
place  or  take  another  as  good  or  better.  He  may  have  to  pick 
up  dropped  threads  and  rehabituate  himself  to  office  routine; 
but  essentially  his  economic  usefulness  is  unimpaired.  A  farmer 
who  has  modern  farm  machinery  loses  one  leg.  He  must  learn 
to  walk  with  a  practical  artificial  leg,  to  manage  a  mower, 
harvester  and  cultivator  with  one  good  leg  instead  of  two,  invent- 
ing or  discovering,  it  may  be,  some  device  for  managing  certain 
levers,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  to  learn  anything  about 
farming.  Functional  adaptation,  the  adjustment  of  necessary 
appliances,  an  appreciation  of  his  physical  limitations,  are  neces- 
sary, but  not  vocational  reeducation  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  He  needs  the  help  of  doctor  or  physical  director,  possibly 
of  a  mechanic ;  but  not,  by  hypothesis,  of  an  agricultural  teacher. 

Very  different  is  the  situation  of  the  city  clerk  or  mechanic 
who,  physically  disqualified  from  resuming  his  old  occupation 
and  ambitious  to  turn  to  farming,  gardening  or  horticulture, 
needs  to  learn  from  the  foundation  the  elements  of  the  new 
vocation.  Even  a  farm  boy,  who  has  not  already  had  such 
training,  may  seek  the  opportunity  to  become  a  real  farmer 
instead  of  a  mere  farm  laborer  or  a  mere  farm  owner,  in  which 
case  he  may  need  to  do  just  what  the  former  clerk  or  shop  hand 
would  do. 
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To  rule  out  from  the  vocational  training  schools  the  vast  num- 
ber who  will  readjust  themselves  without  help  and  those  who 
require  functional  rather  than  occupational  training,  is  to  make 
their  own  task  manageable,  but  not  unimportant.  The  field  in- 
deed remains  vast  enough  to  tax  the  available  national  resources 
and  to  offer  splendid  scope  to  the  highest  genius  in  educational 
administration. 

Several  distinct  plans  for  furnishing  vocational  education  are 
available : 

I.  The  use  of  existing  technical  schools.  This  is  the  favorite 
method  in  England  and  it  has  been  widely  used  elsewhere.  In 
France  the  inspectors  and  teachers  in  technical  schools  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  organizing  of  special  classes  for 
mutiles.  The  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  organized  special 
schools  and  special  classes  in  existing  schools.  In  Germany, 
where  technical  education  has  been  pushed  to  the  highest  point, 
a  trade  school  is  available  even  in  the  small  towns,  and  in  the 
larger  places  an  entire  institution  for  technical  education  may 
be  taken  over  for  the  use  of  disabled  soldiers. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  system  lies  in  reconciling  the 
ordinary  schedule,  devised  for  young  people  who  are  preparing 
for  their  life  work  under  such  different  conditions,  with  the 
needs  of  the  disabled  adults  whose  time  is  short  and  who  should 
work  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  conditions  of  their  immedi- 
ately prospective  employment.  When  the  technical  school  is 
well  supplied  with  up-to-date  machinery  or  appliances  and  with 
up-to-date  teachers  the  plan  works  well.  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  schools  of  this  kind  are  as  yet  few  in  number,  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  demand  in  behalf  of  the  war  cripples  may 
stimulate  their  development,  especially  as  it  is  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  which  is  charged  with  meeting  the 
demand.  Short  intensive  unit  courses  will  be  a  necessary  feature 
of  technical  schools  which  are  to  be  useful  to  disabled  soldiers. 

II.  Apprenticeship.  From  the  beginning  there  have  been 
those  who  think  that  the  shop  is  a  better  place  than  the  school 
for  the  handicapped  adult  to  make  his  new  adjustment  to  in- 
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dustry.  It  involves  grave  risk  of  a  loss  of  time  with  no  real 
teaching  or  advance  in  skill.  It  may  lead  into  a  dead-end  occupa- 
tion. It  may  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a  means  of  securing 
cheap  labor.  If,  however,  there  is  a  carefully  prepared  appren- 
ticeship contract,  the  terms  of  which  have  been  scrutinized  by 
an  official  inspector  or  an  educational  authority;  if  there  is  a 
genuine  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  a  S)mipathetic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  fellow  workmen,  the  apprenticeship  may 
often  be  an  ideal  method. 

The  French  pension  law  provides  for  financial  encouragement 
of  such  a  system,  with  control  through  the  local  labor  inspector, 
and  one  of  the  most  general  forms  of  voluntary  assistance  to 
mutiles  has  been  in  the  form  of  maintenance  while  learning  a 
trade  under  a  sympathetic  employer.  In  England  the  local  com- 
mittees may  include  3uch  plans  in  the  schemes  which  they  submit 
for  approval.  In  Canada  this  system,  regarded  askance  at  first 
because  of  what  seem  to  have  been  hasty  inferences  from 
French  experience,  has  more  recently  come  into  distinct  favor.  As 
the  apprentice  receives  his  vocational  pay  from  the  government, 
the  employer  has  no  reason  for  regarding  him  as  a  producer  and 
no  excuse  for  driving  him  to  work  faster  than  his  education 
demands. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  widens  at  once 
enormously  the  number  of  trades  which  can  be  offered  In  May, 
1918,  Canadians  were  being  trained  in  ninety-seven  different 
occupations,  whereas  at  an  earlier  period  before  men  were  thus 
placed  directly  in  shops  the  authorities  found  that  they  had  over 
five  hundred  men  in  thirty-nine  occupations,  of  whom  eighty  per 
cent  were  in  only  twelve  occupations.  Even  in  the  best  technical 
schools  it  was  not  possible  to  teach  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
trades.  In  the  United  States  the  Federal  Board  will  have  ample 
power  to  provide  for  shop  instruction  on  an  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem if  they  so  desire,  although  the  budget  for  the  first  year 
makes  no  special  provision  for  this  method  of  teaching  new 
trades.  Probably  because  of  the  danger  that  apprenticeship  may 
degenerate  into  a  device  for  cheap  labor,  and  because  of  the 
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difficulty  of  adequate  supervision,  less  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  this  alternative  than  might  be  advisable. 

III.  Boarding  Schools  for  Vocational  Education.  The  so- 
called  "Internat"  is  the  system  which  is  by  far  most  in  favor 
among  the  French  authorities.  All  the  more  famous  schools 
are  conducted  on  this  principle.  In  the  institution  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  trade  education  of  cripples  and  in 
which  they  live  for  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  the  whole 
process  can  be  thoroughly  organized ;  every  minute  can  be  made 
to  count;  medical  supervision  is  easy;  pedagogical  experiments 
can  be  made  and  controlled ;  the  progress  of  each  pupil  can  be 
carefully  scrutinized;  an  esprit  de  corps  is  created;  standards 
are  established  and  experience  gained  in  a  degree  which  no 
other  system  permits.  In  France,  as  we  have  seen,  such  schools 
are  started  by  various  governmental  bodies,  national,  depart- 
mental, or  communal,  and  by  voluntary  agencies.  They  are 
encouraged  and  subsidized  by  the  state  and  are  supervised  in 
a  measure  by  the  Office  National;  but  free  scope  is  given  to 
work  out  individual  conceptions  and  to  try  experiments. 

This  type  of  school  may  be  modified  in  either  direction.  It 
may  admit  day  pupils  to  work  by  the  side  of  its  boarders,  or  it 
may  send  out  its  pupils  to  work  in  shops  or  other  day  schools. 

IV.  The  Day  School  created  exclusively  for  war  cripples 
differs  from  the  one  just  described  only  in  not  controlling  the 
time  of  pupils  outside  the  class  room.  It  is  thus  relieved  of 
considerable  expense  and  has  somewhat  greater  freedom  of 
choice  in  location.  Such  schools  are  sometimes  necessary  ad- 
juncts to  orthopedic  centers,  where  soldiers  are  still  under 
medical  oversight.  The  Lord  Roberts  Memorial  Workshops 
in  London  and  the  Red  Cross  Institute  in  New  York  are  of  this 
type. 

Disabled  men  while  pursuing  vocational  courses  usually  re- 
ceive either  their  soldier's  pay  or  the  pension  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  and  if  a  separation  allowance  has  been  paid  to  the 
family  that  is  usually  continued.  Sometimes  special  additional 
inducements  of  a  financial  kind  are  offered.     In  England,  for 
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example,  a  bonus  of  five  shillings  a  week  is  paid  at  the  end  to 
those  who  complete  a  course  of  training,  and  as  much  as  £10 
may  be  granted  to  provide  tools  for  the  trade  learned.  In 
France  the  separation  allowance  is  given  and  the  board  of 
the  pupil  as  well  as  his  instruction  is  free,  but  he  receives  only 
a  nominal  sum  for  personal  expenses. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  fees  from  the  state  for  tuition, 
and  by  subsidies,  voluntary  gifts,  sale  of  the  products  of  stu- 
dents' work,  etc.  Generally  what  is  received  from  the  last 
mentioned  source  goes  to  the  workers  or  for  materials. 

In  Canada  it  is  reported  that  a  strict  policy  of  admission  to 
reeducational  courses  has  been  necessary  because  of  the  demand 
for  them.  Under  the  law  only  those  are  eligible  who  are  physi- 
cally unable  to  resume  their  former  occupations.  The  English, 
French  and  American  laws  are  more  liberal  and  permit  training 
to  be  given  to  other  classes,  although  a  mere  desire  to  change 
occupations  would  not  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  a  course  at  public  expense.  As  a  rule  it  has  been  the 
practice — ^and  has  been  necessary — ^to  persuade  men  to  come  into 
the  courses  rather  than  to  discourage  them  from  coming. 

Placement 

In  any  comprehensive  national  plan  for  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  prominence  will  be  given  as  a  final  stage  to  their  dis- 
tribution and  redistribution  in  industry,  commerce,  and  agricul- 
ture so  as  to  bring  about  the  most  perfect  adjustment  possible 
to  the  demand  for  their  services.  The  schools  will  naturally 
seek  to  place  their  own  graduates  and  will  easily  develop  a 
clientele  sufficient  to  absorb  all  whom  they  can  recommend. 
Apprenticeship  systems  likewise  lead  naturally  into  permanent 
employment.  Some  handicapped  men  will  go  directly  from 
hospitals  or  convalescent  depots  into  particular  occupations 
appropriate  to  their  condition,  chosen  on  the  advice  of  physician 
or  expert  in  vocational  guidance.  Others,  as  we  have  sufficiently 
insisted,  will  find  their  own  places  as  the  result  of  former  associ- 
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ations  and  acquaintance,  frequently  as  the  result  of  comradeship 
in  the  war. 

As  to  the  remainder— quite  possibly  a  very  large  number  in 
the  aggregate — who  do  not  readily  find  their  natural  place  and 
who  yet  do  not  go  into  vocational  schools,  there  will  be  a  peculiar 
social  obligation.  Trade  unions  and  relief  agencies  will  have 
their  part  in  meeting  it;  churches,  settlements  and  political  or- 
ganizations, mutual  associations  formed  among  veterans  them- 
selves, may  have  their  part.  Primarily,  however,  it  is  the  state 
— ^the  federal  government — ^which  will  feel  and  will  be  made 
to  feel  responsible.  Itself  the  greatest  employer  of  labor  in  the 
world  during  the  war,  and  by  closing  down  war  industries  neces- 
sarily throwing  large  numbers  out  of  employment,  the  govern- 
ment, unless  it  adopts  far-reaching  preventive  measures,  will  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  very  problem  which  will  press  so  severely 
on  the  disabled  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  seeking  employment. 

The  development  of  an  adequate  system  of  national  employ- 
ment exchanges  in  the  United  States  will  become  essential.  The 
germ  of  such  a  system  existed  before  the  war.  The  Bureau  of 
Immigration  had  felt  the  need  of  means  of  distributing  immi- 
grants and  the  Labor  Department  had  seized  upon  this  begin- 
ning as  an  entering  wedge  for  what  might  become  a  system  of 
national  employment  exchanges  like  those  of  France  or  England. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  system 
was  not  beyond  doubt  as  soon  as  its  fimction  extended  beyond 
immigrants  and  the  needs  of  the  federal  civil  service  itself. 
The  States,  moreover,  had  in  many  instances  created  their  own 
free  public  employment  bureaus,  some  of  which,  shaking  them- 
selves free  from  the  methods  which  had  discredited  such  bureaus 
in  an  earlier  epoch,  had  begun  to  show  admirable  results. 

The  war  changed  the  situation  by  making  the  federal  govern- 
ment itself  the  greatest  employer  and  by  creating  a  federal  inter- 
est even  in  the  chief  employments  which  did  not  actually  become 
federal.  The  Department  of  Labor  thereupon  obtained  a  sub- 
stantial appropriation  ($750,000)  for  its  federal  employment 
service,  ample  constitutional  warrant  being  found  for  its  use  in 
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connection  with  the  operation  of  the  selective  draft,  the  "work 
or  fight"  order,  and  in  the  pressing  needs  of  the  war  industries. 
Under  the  pressure  of  war  conditions  a  virtual  affiliation  of  the 
State  employment  bureaus  with  the  federal  employment  service 
was  brought  about,  which  ignored  the  constitutional  separation 
of  federal  and  State  powers  and  responsibilities.  The  same 
man  was,  in  some  instances,  appointed  to  administer  the  two 
interlocking  exchanges,  federal  and  State.  Thus  the  State 
emplo)mient  bureaus,  which  alone  were  in  a  perfectly  clear  legal 
position,  were  strengthened  and  supplemented  by  the  financial 
resources  and  the  moral  authority  of  the  federal  government. 

The  situation  is  one  which  will  have  to  be  clarified  and  regu- 
larized after  the  war;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  federal 
government  will  ever  withdraw  from  the  field.  Perhaps  it  may 
find  some  ground  on  which  to  create  a  simple,  comprehensive 
national  employment  exchange — ^analogous  to  the  post  office — 
with  every  local  office  responsible  directly  to  Washington,  thus 
making  State  exchanges  unnecessary.  What  seems  more  proba- 
ble is  that  employment  bureaus,  like  public  schools,  will  remain 
fundamentally  subject  to  State  control;  but  that  the  federal 
government  will  find  means  of  influencing  their  work,  perhaps 
through  financial  grants,  through  control  of  the  interstate  rela- 
tions of  the  bureaus,  and  through  the  work  done  in  them  for 
immigrants,  for  discharged  soldiers  and  for  federal  employes. 
The  recruiting  of  industrial  and  even  clerical  labor  for  the 
federal  civil  service  might  properly  be  done  through  such  a  net- 
work of  employment  exchanges  rather  than  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

This  slight  excursion  from  the  subject  under  discussion  is 
necessary  in  our  search  for  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  how 
the  nation  can  best  discharge  its  responsibility  for  the  disabled 
soldiers  in  search  of  emplo)micnt. 

The  answer  is  that  this  task  should  clearly  be  regarded  not 
as  something  wholly  distinct  from,  but  rather  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  distribution  of  labor.  The  handicapped  man 
should  have  his  disability  reduced  to  a  minimum,  eliminated 
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if  possible,  and  the  logical  result  should  follow  that  he  is  then 
to  take  the  place  for  which  all  the  eflfort  of  the  months  since 
he  has  been  injured  have  prepared  him.  The  employment  ex- 
change, in  an  adequate  and  well  managed  system,  serves  all  alike. 
It  plays  no  favorites.  This  is  what  is  desired  by  the  restored 
and— except  for  his  handicap — ^normal  ex-soldier,  now  no  longer 
to  be  thought  even  an  ex-soldier,  but  an  ordinary  citizen.  He 
is  to  find  his  place  not  as  a  matter  of  compassion  or  special 
sympathy,  but  because  he  is  in  position  to  offer  what  the  labor 
market  demands.^  He  goes  therefore,  if  the  job  has  not  sought 
him  already,  to  the  place  where  there  is  most  information  about 
jobs  to  be  had.  He  stands  on  Tiis  record  and  his  qualifications. 
He  wants  simply  a  square  deal  in  a  chance  to  show  what  he 
can  do.  It  will  be  quickly  forthcoming.  The  general  employ- 
ment exchange  will  ordinarily  know  better  than  any  private  or 
special  bureau  where  it  is  to  be  had. 

Of  course,  one-armed  men,  one-legged  men,  and  those  who 
are  otherwise  especially  handicapped,  present  special  problems 
with  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  employment  exchanges 
to  be  familiar,  just  as  women,  immigrants,  older  men,  juveniles, 
former  munition  workers,  or  able-bodied  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors,  may  present  special  problems.  No  exchange  ever 
dealt  exclusively  with  such  superior  physical  material  as  is  alone 
accepted  for  the  army.  The  disabled  soldier  is  only  one,  and 
not  by  any  means  the  most  serious,  of  the  special  problems  of 
the  general   distribution  of  available  labor.     An  employment 

1  The  following  information  concerning  the  employment  of  disabled  sol- 
diers in  the  private  establishments  in  France  which  were  working  for  the 
national  defense  is  from  a  report  by  M.  Duvernoy  to  the  Inter-AUied  Con- 
ference of  1917  (p.  271).  On  April  1,  1917,  there  were  nearly  ten  thousand 
so  employed,  about  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  at  work  in  these  factories. 
They  required  no  extraordinary  consideration,  though  they  naturally  did  the 
lighter  work  and  especially  that  which  could  be  done  sitting.  Occasionally 
notices  were  posted  asking  their  comrades  to  give  them  any  necessary  assist- 
ance but  as  a  rule  such  requests  were  quite  superfluous.  Their  hours  of 
duty  were  usually  the  same  as  those  of  their  associates,  but  any  overtime 
on  their  part,  especially  at  night,  was  always  voluntary.  Very  rarely  they 
had  a  shorter  day,  or  had  the  option  of  quitting  after  a  certain  time.  They 
were  excused  when  necessary  in  order  to  take  special  treatment.  Generally 
speaking,  the  conditions  of  their  work  were  identical-  with  that  of  the  able- 
bodied  working  in  the  same  shops. 
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bureau  which  should  deliberately  limit  its  services  to  able-bodied 
men  of  maximum  working  capacity  would  be  a  very  anti-social 
and  freakish  institution. 

In  its  service  for  disabled  veterans  of  the  war  the  employment 
exchange  would  naturally  keep  in  mind  certain  fundamental 
considerations  which  would  equally  apply  to  many  other  classes, 
and  to  the  man's  own  decision  as  to  what  he  wants  to  do,  as 
discussed  above  under  "Orientation."  They  will  do  better,  other 
things  being  equal,  in  the  community  and  in  the  particular  trade 
in  which  they  lived  and  worked  before  the  war.  If  not  capable 
of  going  back  to  exactly  the  same  work,  there  will  be  an  advan- 
tage in  remaining  if  practicable  at  least  in  the  same  general 
industry.  This  will  utilize  the  large  invested  capital  which  every 
man  has  in  his  familiarity  with  any  particular  industry:  its 
processes,  its  terms,  and  its  traditions. 

If  necessary  to  change,  preference  should  be  given  to  normal 
employment  where  there  is  a  chance  for  advancement  and  the 
man  is  paid  for  the  work  he  does,  rather  than  to  places  in  the 
public  service  to  which  the  disabled  veteran  is  entitled  by  some 
preferential  law  or  by  a  sympathetic  attitude  which  may  not 
prove  to  be  lasting.  There  will  be  some  men  for  whom  these 
will  seem  to  be  the  only  available  openings,  but  they  should  be 
reserved  as  a  last  resort  for  such  candidates.  There  may  even 
be  some  who  can  not  be  employed  either  in  ordinary  industry 
or  in  such  reserved  positions,  and  whose  only  chance  for  partial 
self-support  and  useful  occupation  would  be  in  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion, perhaps  on  a  semi-philanthropic  basis,  like  the  Lord  Roberts 
Memorial  Workshops.  The  ideal  is  to  reduce  this  kind  of 
permanent  relief  by  work  to  an  absolute  minimum,  and  when 
such  special  shops  are  necessary  to  seek  to  make  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  self-supporting.  Otherwise,  whatever  euphemisms 
may  be  used,  the  workers  in  them  are  pensioners  rather  than 
producers. 

The  fundamental  consideration  is  not  to  create  of  the  cripple 
or  otherwise  handicapped  a  class  apart,  but  to  treat  the  indi- 
vidual on  his  merits,  the  physical  handicap  as  only  one  element 
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to  be  considered  on  its  merits  among  many  others,  probably  not 
by  any  means  the  most  important  in  any  given  case.  A  bad 
temper  or  a  poor  memory  or  aft  unfortunate  nativity  or  an  unpop- 
ular religion,  might  easily  be  much  more  troublesome  than  the 
lack  of  an  eye  or  a  hand.  The  disabilities  of  the  war  are  to 
be  swallowed  up  as  completely  as  possible  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  among  the  general  economic  and  social  disabilities,  which 
are  studied  one  by  one  only  that  they  may  be  overcome. 

Some  special,  protection  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
that  disabled  men  receive  standard  wages.  The  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  or  better,  for  equal  product,  is  the 
only  sound  one.  The  receipt  of  compensation  for  disabilities 
received  in  the  war  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  have  no 
bearing  on  the  wages  paid,  and  in  the  interests  o£  fellow  work- 
men the  disabled  men  must  not  be  utilized  to  depress  wages. 
The  anxiety  of  the  cripple  himself  to  get  work  may  induce  him 
to  offer  himself  at  less  than  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  and  an 
employer  may  not  see  why  he  should  engage  a  cripple  if  he  has 
to  pay  the  same  wage  as  to  an  able-bodied  worker.  There  is 
also  the  possibility  that  the  cost  of  insurance  against  industrial 
accidents  will  be  increased  by  the  presence  of  disabled  men  in 
the  establishment.  Undoubtedly  the  risk  is  slightly  increased. 
If,  however^  the  general  policy  of  a  wide  normal  distribution 
of  the  disabled  men  is  carried  out,  the  risk  in  any  place  is  only 
very  slightly  increased,  and  probably  American  casualty  com- 
panies, like  those  in  England,  would  carry  this  slightly  increased 
risk  without  additional  expense.  The  State  and  mutual  insur- 
ance funds  which  carry  this  kind  of  accident  insurance  would 
no  doubt  find  it  quite  possible  to  do  the  same,  always  assuming 
that  it  is  in  fact  diffused  through  the  whole  industrial  and  com- 
mercial structure  of  society  and  not  concentrated  in  a  few 
factories.  In  France  the  Parliament,  almost  painfully  logical 
in  all  such  matters,  created  a  special  fund  to  carry  this  risk,  so 
removing  from  all  employers  any  such  excuse  for  not  employ- 
ing mutiles.  It  has  been  proposed  to  provide  affirmatively  if 
necessary  that  every  establishment  shall  employ  a  given  propor- 
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lion  of  disabled  men.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  provision 
should  be  necessary  in  the  United  States  unless  the  war  should 
last  long  enough  to  make  them  a  larger  element  in  the  population 
than  seems  at  all  probable. 

At  the  outset  so  many  generous  employers  and  sympathetic 
foremen  may  be  in  evidence  that  it  may  be  thought  superfluous 
to  insist  on  equal  pay  for  equal  product,  but  the  only  safe  basis 
for  permanent  industrial  relations  is  that  no  favors  will  be 
asked;  that  those  who  are  able  to  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments generally  imposed  on  others  will  be  paid  standard  wages ; 
and  that  those  who  can  work,  but  can  not  do  a  full  day's  work 
regularly,  shall  be  put  on  some  special  basis,  equitable  to  them- 
selves, their  fellow  workmen,  and  the  employer. 

The  adjustment  of  the  disabled  veteran's  economic  status  in 
industry  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  far  larger  question  as  to  how 
standards  of  requirements  and  of  remuneration  shall  be  fairly 
adjusted  to  individual  workers.  Standards  are  necessary  and 
individual  adjustments  are  necessary,  and  they  must  be 
reconciled. 
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Insurance,  Committee  on  Social,  France, 
240. 

Inter-Allied  Conference  in  1917,  14,  272, 
396,  397,  441.  443. 

Interior,  Ministry  of,  France,  269. 

Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission,  192,  198, 
200,  212,  218,  220.  225,  227,  433.  434, 
437.  See  also  Military  Hospitals  Com- 
mission. 

Invalidenamt,    Hungary,    311. 

Invalides  Hospital,  Paris,  22,  23,  30,  31, 
96, 

Italy:  pension  system  existing  at  outbreak 
of  war,  404;  difference  in  amounts  al- 
lowed to  soldiers  living  in  capital  cities 
and  other  communes,  410;  schedule.  414; 
total  disability  ratings,  415;  administra- 
tion. 419;  organizations  for  economic  re- 
establishment,.  430,    431. 

Taneway.  Theodore,  62. 

foffre,  Ecole,  262.  263,  426. 

[ones,   Robert,  401. 

lulliard,  Charles,  68. 

fustice,  Ministry  of,  France,  250. 

Kahn,  Otto  H.,  133. 

Kaiser    Wilhelm    Haus,    Berlin:    workshop 

for  met!  under  treatment,  302. 
Kehillah,  The.   New  York  City,  65. 
Keller,  August,   306. 
"Keller  arm."  306.  396. 
Kidner,  T.  B.,  207,  231,  232,  234,  236,  376, 

441. 
Kincheloe,  David  H.,  348. 
Kinloch-Cooke,  Sir  Clement,  98,  99,  100. 
Knudsen.  Hans,  72. 
Kriegsbeschadigtenfursorge,  299,  312. 

Labor  Ministry.  Great  Britain,   154. 
Lafas,  M.,  243. 
Larrey,  Dr.,  6. 
Lasker.  Bruno,  309. 
Lathrop,  Julia,  337. 
Law,  Andrew  Bonar,  99,   100,   102. 
I'Epee,    Abbe,    53. 
Le  Sueur,  Francois.  55. 
Letterman  Hospital.   317. 
Lice,    protection    from,    of   military   impor- 
tance,  10. 
Lichfield,  Lord,  128. 
Lindsay.   Samuel   M.,   329. 
Little,  Edward  C,  367. 


Lloyd  George.  I>avid,  102. 

Local  Government  Board,  Great  Britain, 
117,  125,  128,  135,  149. 

Loiret;    vocational    school,    279. 

Lord  Roberts  Memorial  Workshops,  133, 
454. 

Lords  and  Commons,  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee. See  Naval  and  Military  Services 
(Pensions  and  Grants),  Select  Committee 
on. 

Lougheed,  Sir  James  A.,   193. 

Love,  Thomas  B..  365. 

Lyons,  France:  schools  for  vocational  re- 
education, 261-263. 

McAdoo,   William   G.,   321,  323,   345,   349. 

McCurdy,  F.   B.,  193. 

McKcnna,  Reginald,  102,  107,  109.  119, 
123,     124,     126. 

McMurtrie,  Douglas  C,  377,  378. 

Mack,  Julian  W.,  321,  327,  330,  331,  332. 
336.  341,  345,  349,  .352,  357,  358. 

Maison  des  Quinze-Vingts,  21. 

Marne,  battle,  wounded  in  French  army.  7. 

Marseilles,  France:  vocational  schools,  269. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Education:  plan 
for  reeducation,  1916,  73-75. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Boston; 
65. 

Massage  Training  School,  Canada,  212,  213. 

Masse,  Pierre,  21,  243,  247-251. 

"Masse  report":  pensions  in  France,  248^ 
'  251. 

Mauclaire.   Dr.,   11.    12. 

Maximilien  Hospital,  Petrograd:  vocational 
education,   73. 

Mayenne,  France:  departmental  committee's 
work    279. 

Mayer.*  Leo.  295.  306. 

Medical  Department,  United  States  Army: 
reconstruction  program,  316-321. 

Medical  treatment.  See  Physical  reestab- 
lishment. 

Me«ker,  Jacob  E..  367. 

Middle  Ages:  treatment  of  disabled  sol- 
diers. 19-21. 

Milbanlc,  Jeremiah,  376. 

Military  Hospitals  a^d  Convalescent  Homes 
Commission.  See  Military  Hospitals 
Commission. 

Military  Hospitals  Commission,  192,  193, 
194,  196,  432.  433;  name  changed.  1Q4, 
198;  work.  194-195;  relations  with  mili- 
tary authorities,  196;  part  of  new  de- 
partment of  government,  198;  relations 
with  Militia  and  Defense  Departments, 
199;  original  object,  210;  hospital  charscs 

gaid    by,    218;    superseded    by    Invalided 
oldiers    Commission,   433,   434;   clearing 

depots,  208. . 
Military    Hospitals    Commission    Command: 

unit  Canadian   Expeditionary  Force,  196; 

ceases  to   exist,    199;   training  developed, 

220,    221.      See    also    Invalided    Soldiers 

Commission. 
Militia   and    Defense,   Department  of,   196, 

197,  217. 
Milliken,  Mr.,  347. 
Ministry  of  Pensions  Act.  162. 
Ministry   of    Pensions    Bill,    139,    162,  419, 

432. 
Moir,  Henry,  346. 
Montpellier.  France:  vocational  school,  263, 

268. 
Moratorium,  rent.  240. 

Munitions,  Ministry  of.  Great  Britain,  153. 
Murray,   Sir   George  H.,   112,    123. 
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Murray  Committee,  report  on  providing 
employment,  112-118,  123;  parliamentary 
discussion  on,  119,  124;  hospital  dis* 
charges,   131. 

Mutiles,  Association  of,  250. 

Mutilation  bonus,  283. 

Mutilations:  adaptation  to,  68-71;  func- 
tional  reeducation  and  factors  afftcting 
it,  68-71;  scientific  studies,  71;  compensa- 
tion, in  Europe,  68;  loss  of  fingers  or 
toes,  80;  of  foot  or  leg,  82;  of  hand  or 
arm,  84 ;  men  better  on  since  injury,  85 ; 
tables,  86,  88;  apparent  needs  of  men,  87; 
supplementary  pensions  for  loss  of  two 
limos,  France,  249.  See  also  Cripples; 
Disabilities;   Prosthesis. 

National  Board  for  Protection  and  Assist- 
ance  of  the  Invalids  of  War,  Italy,  430, 
431. 

National  Committee.  Germany,  431. 

National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  United 
States,  316. 

National  Federation  of  Committees  for 
Assistance  of  the  Blind,  Lame  and  Mu- 
tilated Soldiers,  Italy,  430. 

National  Health  Insurance  Act,  1911,  Great 
Britain,  97,  98,  137. 

National  Health  Insurance  Commissioners, 
Great  Britain,    149-150. 

National  Healtn  Insurance,  Joint  Com- 
mittees,  Great   Britain,    117,   125,   128. 

National  Health  Insurance  Office,  Great 
Britain,  136. 

National  Relief  Fund,  Great  Britain,  111, 
122,    124,   137,   138.- 

National  Soldiers  Home,  Washington,  D.  C, 
46. 

National  Union  of  Teachers,  Great  Britain, 
137. 

Naval  and  Military  Services  (Pensions  and 
Grants)  Select  Committee  on.  Great 
Britain;  appointment,  102;  testimony 
before,  103;  reports,  105;  increased  pen- 
sions and  allowances,  105-106;  recom- 
mended rates,  106;  increase  to  be  supple- 
mented by  voluntary  funds,  107;  employ- 
ment of  disabled  in  government  service, 
107;  original  recommendations,  108-109, 
110;  principles  imderlying  recommenda- 
tions, 109;  parliamentary  discussion,  109- 
112.  119-129. 

Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions  Act, 
1915,  128. 

Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions  (Ad- 
ministrative Expenses)   Act,   1917,  140. 

Nervous  system   disturbances,   9. 

New  York  Harbbr:  receiving  and  distribut- 
ing station.  317. 

New  Zealand:  reeducation  and  placement 
of  disabled  men,  434. 

Newport  News:  receiving  and  distributing 
station,  317. 

O'Brien  I   Patrick,   112. 

Occupational  diseases,  59. 

Occupational  therapy.  See  Physical  res- 
toration. 

Occupations  for  the  handicapped:  the  blind, 
54;  nature  of,  82,  83,  84,  86;  in  relation 
to  injury,  85;  tables,  86,  87;  special  em- 
ployment bureaus,  62,  64,  65,  152,  155, 
271,  274,  311;  Canada.  133,  221,  222, 
223.  225,  278;  number,  235,  236,  308; 
agricultural,  147,  231.  232,  234,  235,  279, 
304,   445;    France,   278,   363,    364;    Ger- 


many, 290;  principles  in  choosing  new 
occupations,  301;  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial limbs,  306,  307;  Austria-Hungary, 
311. 

O'Connor,  T.   P.,   102. 

Office  National  des  M utiles  et  Reformes 
de    la    Guerre,    14,    271-276,    428,    429. 

Officers,  disabled:  provisions.  Great  Brit- 
ain, 144-159;  admitted  free.  University 
of  Berlin,  305. 

Old  age  bonus,  284. 

Old  Age  Pension  Committees,  Great  Brit- 
ain,  11,   121;   local  committees,   137. 

"Old  Boys'  Fund."  144. 

Ontario  Militaiy  Hospital,  217. 

Ordronaux,  John,  37,  38,  39.  40,  439. 

Orientation,  439-447;  procedure,  441;  re- 
sumption of  former  occupation,  312,  443; 
urged  by  trade  unions,  444;  agriculture 
advocated  only  for  former  agricultur- 
ists, 446;  adaptability  considered,  446; 
factory   work   opposecL   447. 

Orthopedic  appliances,  212. 

Orthopedic  centers,  Canada,  219,  220. 

Orthopedic  surgery,  260. 

Patriotic   Fund,   Canadian,    190. 

Pau,    France:    vocational   schools,   269. 

Pearson,  Sir  Arthur,   133,  213. 

Pension  Boards.  France,  250,  257. 

Pension   Commissioners,    Board    of,   United 

States,  434. 
"Pension  psychosis,"  168,  303. 
Pensions: 

General  discussion:  systems  existing  at 
outbreak  of  war,  403,  404,  405;  dif- 
ferences between  new  systems  and 
old,  406;  provisions  for  dependents. 
406;  gradations  according  to  rank. 
407,  408.  411;  disabilities  less  than 
total,  410;  ratings  based  on  economic 
status  before  war,  410;  new  sched- 
ules, 414;  total  disability  ratings,  415. 
416;  commutation,  417;  administration 
under  civil  authority,  419;  revision  of 
award,  417;  annual  value  of  totally 
disabled,  table.  421. 

Austria:  basic  law  and  improved  pro- 
visions, 287 J  28'8;  dissatisfaction  with 
rates,  312;   inadequatel  314. 

Canada:  outline  of  system,  190;  ad- 
ministration, 190-191,  196,  419;  Pen- 
sions and  Claims  Board,  191;  Pen- 
sions Commissioners'  Board,  191-192; 
parliamentary  committees  to  report  on 
returning  soldiers,  195;  inquiry  into 
system,  195-199;  reorganization,  198, 
200;  rating  by  disability,  202-206, 
283;  revision  of  award,  202,  418; 
allowed   during  reeducation,   224. 

European  provisions   in    1862.  29-32. 

France:  Development,  20-27;  survey  of 
law,  240-242;  rent  moratorium.  240; 
special  laws.  242;  nature  of  pending 
legislation,  243;  reports  of  Extra-Par- 
liamentary^ Commission,  244-245;  guid- 
ing principles  for  legislation,  244; 
problems  in  framing  law,  245  j  laws  of 
other  countries  compared  with,  246; 
parliamentary  discussion,  247;  extra 
allowances,  249-250;  provisiorrs  of  bill 
as  passed  by  Chamber,  1918,  251;  of 
Pensions   Commissioner's   bill,   248-249. 

Germany:  system,  281-290;  dis-satisf  ac- 
tion with.  286;  war  pensions  for  civil 
officials^  282;  bonus,  283;  certificates 
for  civil  service  posts,  284;  lump  sum 
in  lieu  of  annuity,  285;   industrial  in- 


•unace  benefits  ill  owed,  SSC:  niiem 
analoEous  to  Fmce,  246. 
Grtit  Briliin:  developmnil,  27-29,  93- 
130,  131;  cblef  f»tur«,  93-9i;  provi- 
■iotu  in  force  Aug..  1914,  95-98;  ad- 
nininriciDB,  96,  TOS.  121,  131,  143; 
leeiilation,  firit  itepa  in  parlUmmt. 
97-130;  KOiernnient  Kbeine,  99-100; 
■ppointmnt  of  Select  Committee  on 
Nival  and  MiliUry  SenricH  (Peaaiom 
■nd  Grant*),  102;  leatimonT  before, 
103-105;  report!  of,  lOJ-109;  reconi- 
mendationi  of,  10S-1D7,  110,  111;  ptin- 
ciplea  underlxing,  109-112;  ntrlUmeu- 
tarr  diteuuian,  119-128;  criticism  af 
bUr,  U1-123;  Lordi*  amendmenti  in 
Houie  of  Cammona,  12«;  Naval  and 
Uilitarr  War  Fensiaos  Act,  1915,  128; 
Uininrr  of  Penaions  bill,  139;  piin- 
chilci  explained.  HI;  tupplementirr 
BeiuioBi.  140-144,  155,  405;  makinf 
aiacourased,  148;  table,  155;  diKuaied 
In  IfMer  from  Statutoir  Committee, 
iei-te2i  letter  concerning  transfer  of 
functimu  to  Miniater  of  Pcnsione,  163- 
165;  Reviiion.  167-177,  411;  cbineei 
in  principle,  167;  ratings  br  diubility, 
1*8.170,  174;  for  toWl.  169.  170,  41!; 
graluitiea  and  bonua,  170.  173,  174; 
alternarite  pen.ion..  170-lJZ,  174;  Ap- 
peala  Tribunal  inaljtuled,  177;  re- 
Ttaion  of  a»ard,  172-173. 
SwilzerUnd:  241,  346. 
United  Statu:  derelopment,  32-48;  nml- 
larlty  of  compenaatioQ  aratem  to  pen- 
siDD  Iswa  of  other  counlriea,  284,  418; 
outlook  for  future,  152;  itt  aUo  War 
Riik  Insurance  Act. 

Peniiona  Appeal!  Tribunal,  t77. 

Penaions    CommiMioncrs,    Board    of.    Can- 


na,    Ministrr     < 


288-290;  reaponaibilitj  i 

ment,   289,   294-295;   p«i— _ 

clement  in  treatinent,  296-297:  aurncat 
vork  higblr  developed,  314;  /unctK)na1 
recdtieation,  296-297,  314. 
Great  Britain:  report  ,of  "Murray  Com- 
mittee," 112.119:  theory  of  Mate'a  re- 
ipmiaibilitjr,^  ^  ',',i'^'  *■  }■ ".'  *  """'''"• 
■l"si,'  17 
,  lil. 


cd   Sutes:  program  of  War  Deparl- 
Dt    315-321;  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
ppled   and   disabled   men,   376-381. 
>.  Boil  dangcroas  to  wounds,   10. 


d  wates,  460,  461. 

Tk  for  disabled.  195. 


199.  235-238:   reedL ,_„., 

ment,  221-225;  Returned  Soldier  Com- 
mission charged  with.  225.  236;  rt- 
Iponsibilily  of  provinces  210,  226-230^ 
■nilysie  of  indlTidnal  for.  229;  pnb- 
lidlT.  239. 
Prance:  special  taw.  242;  wireless  oper- 
ators, 2*6;  Tisht  of  diuhled  to,  270. 
271;  tn  schools,   273,  379.   avitem  a- 

Slalned  to  discharged  disabled  soldiers. 
79. 
Gennairr:    cooperation    for    emplorment, 

method,   307,    3M.'"314.  ""  """' 
Great  Britain:  methods  of  prorldiog,  112, 
t16.  147.  1!2-I53,  456,  457;  manitiona 


Plastic  aurgerr-.    Stt  broslhesi*. 
Piatt,  ThomB.   C,   348. 
Poatera:  reeducation,  48,  239. 


:    aulhoritr  and  duties,  277-279. 
C-  E..  112.  122. 
Minister    of    Great    firitala. 


Hbiitrr    of 


Jteph^  rt.,  29-32. 

Person  >,  H.  Frank,  2S3. 

Phvskaf  restoration: 

General  dlKntaion:  faetort  ■fFecilng, 
68-71:  functional  adaptation  to  mutila- 
tions. 68;  scientific  studv.  71;  motion 
■tudr  as  aid  id,  72;  workahop  therapr, 
233,  297-298;  general  characterulic* 
of  new  program,  38S-390;  Importance, 
391;  reuodslbilily  entrusted  to  mili- 
tary authoriiiea,  392;  varied  pollclea 
aa  to  discbirge,  393;  prosthesla,  394- 
399;  functional  reeducation,  399-402. 
Canada:  vocalionil  training  In  faoapiulB, 
195,  233;  medical  treatment  and  con- 
valescent care,  209,  210-213;  special 
clauea  of  ditibled,  213-220;  functional 
reeducation,  218-219. 
France:     legiaUtion,    252-259; 


PuUinger,  T.,  112. 

Quebec:  port  of  debarkation,  208. 
Queen  Mary's  Convalescent  Auxiliary  Hoi- 
piuEs,  131. 

Radio  operaiot:  infirmilk*  compatible  with 

service,  267. 
Rameit.  Pierre.  372. 
Raybum.  Sam,  353. 
RecoDsiructioo    aldea:    counci    of    instroc- 


ittruction    Divialon,     Ml 
It,  United  Stales  Army, 


Media 


Depart- 


Red  CrosB  InalilHte  for  Crippled  and  Di». 
abled  Men,  New  York  Cltv,  64.  65,  76, 
286,  292,  294,  29S:  founding,  376;  pre- 
liminary Investigationi,  377,  378:  serr- 
Ice*    ot    Mr.    McMurtije    secured,    378, 
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location,    and    personnel    of    committee, 

378;  work,  76,  379-382,  454. 
Reeducation : 

General  discussion:  the  deaf,  53.  55,  185; 
the  blind,  54:  opportanities  tor  train- 
ing, 65;  need  oz,  for  cripples,  88-89; 
vocational  training,  302-307;  charac- 
teristics of  new  proffram,  385-390; 
mental  preparation,  435-439;  "orienta- 
tion," 439-447;  organizations  and  ma- 
chinery, 73.  426-436,  452,  453;  avail- 
able plans  for  furnishing,  452-454. 

Austria-Hungary:  311,  410;  protests 
against  principles  on  which  based,  312. 

Canada:  vocational  training,  194,  195, 
199,  220-225;  men  eligible  for,  225, 
455;   methods  and  principles,  226-239; 

Questionnaire  for  vocational  guidance, 
28-229;  not  compulsory,  230;  agricul- 
tural,   232,    446;    existmg    institutions 
used,    233-234;    shop-training,    234-236, 
453;    time   required   for   training,   236, 
237;    patients    developed    as    teachers, 
237-238;   publicity,  239. 
France:    special  law  for,  242;  apprentice- 
ship, 250,  271;  beginnings  of,  257-260; 
institutions     for     vocational     training, 
260-274;  national  supervision  and  legis- 
lation,   270-272;    statistics    of    schools. 
272-277;    number  receiving  to  end   of 
1917,    273;    National   Institute    at    St. 
Maurice,     260-267;     various    types    of 
schools,  268-270. 
Great  Britain:  report  of  "Murray  Com- 
mittee,**   115-117;   duty   of   state,   119, 
123;  organization  and  machinery,  133, 
134,    146-147,    183,   452;   training,   151- 
152.    156-158,    177-179.   183;    extent  of 
rehabilitation     secured,     185;     on    na- 
tional basis.  189. 
Germany:    mental   stimulation   necessary, 
291,  293.  303.  435-439;  vocational  ad- 
vice, 300,  301,  306,  314;  not  national 
responsibUlty,  289,  294,  298;  publicity, 
291,  293. 
United    States:    plan    of    Massachusetts 
Board   of   Education,    73;    fiscal   prin- 
ciples, 358;  subsequent  provision.  359- 
375;   conference  in  January|   1918,  to 
outline    program,     360;     estimates     of 
number  of  men  needing,  and  cost,  368; 
Vocational     Rehabilitation     Act,     369- 
370. 
R^forme,  Centre  Sp^ial  de,  256-257. 
R^forme,  Commission  de.  257. 
R^form^,  Association  of,  250. 
Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  London,  134. 
Reichsausschuss      fur      Kriegsbeschadigten- 

fiir  sorge.  299,  312. 
Relief    work:    agencies    in    Great    Britain, 
131-134;    institutions.    New    York    City. 
64,     65;     employment    bureaus,     United 
States,    62,    64,    65;    cripples.    1872,    in 
Copenhagen.     72:     agencies    in     France, 
voluntary,  240;   legislative,  242;  pioneer, 
252;    help    to    regain    economic    footing, 
253;   status  varies  in  Germany,  299-30f; 
dissatisfaction  with,  312-314. 
Repatriation,  Ministry  of,  Australia,  434. 
Reserv   lazarett.  295. 
Returned     Soldiers    Commission,     Canada, 

227. 
Returned     Soldiers     Information     Depart- 
ment, New  Zealand,  434. 
Roberta,    Lord,    memorial   workshops,    133. 

454. 
Rokind  Park  Hospital,  317. 


Rome:  treatment  of  disabled  soldiers,  19. 

Rouquette,   M.,  254. 

Rowe,  Leo  S.,  322. 

Rowntree,  Seebohm,  104,  411. 

Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Corporation.  29,  101, 

104,   105,   110,   122,   124,   125,   128,   135; 

Statutory  Committee  of.     See  Statutory 

Committee. 
Rubinow,  I.  M.,  377. 

St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers 
and  Sailors,  London,  133,  213. 

St.  Johns,  port  of  debarkation,  208. 

St.  John's  Ambulance  Association.  192. 

St.  Maurice,  France:  National  Home  for 
Convalescents,  founded  1857,  260-261. 

Sand.  Ren6.  443. 

Sandhurst.  Lord,  112. 

Sanitary  Commission,  United  States,  29, 
30;  discussions  on  pensions,  1862-1864, 
35-45;  spirit  of,  revived,  439. 

Sadne-et  Loire,  France:  allowances  to 
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EDITOR'S   PREFACE 

This  study  on  the  "Government  Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic" 
was  begun  by  Dr.  Carver  with  the  expectation  that  the  history  of 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain  would  be  useful  to  our  own 
people  during  the  war.  But  events  have  moved  so  rapidly  that 
this  purpose  has  been  defeated. 

The  original  motive  for  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  a  war 
measure  was  the  conservation  of  food  materials.  The  prohibi- 
tion movement  had  made  great  strides  in  this  country  for  other 
reasons  than  conservation  of  food,  but  the  movement  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  this  later  need.  Moreover,  the  restriction  on  the 
consumption  of  liquor  abroad  had  shown  such  good  results  in 
improved  health,  morale  and  economic  conditions  that  the  argu- 
ment for  prohibition  was  strengthened.  It  is  not  altogether 
unlikely  that  the  adoption  of  our  own  constitutional  amendment 
on  this  matter  would  have  been  more  difficult,  or,  at  any  rate, 
longer  delayed,  but  for  the  patriotic  feeling  that  conservation 
was  necessary. 

It  is  of  little  practical  advantage  to  discuss  the  causes  of  a 
movement  and  its  underlying  philosophy,  after  the  event.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  made  very  clear,  by  the  experience  of  every 
country  in  the  war,  that  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors  has  been  a  heavy  drain  on  the  national  strength,  not  only 
by  the  divergence  of  food  materials  to  this  manufacture  but  by 
the  demoralization  of  large  numbers  of  men  and  women.  The 
hastening  of  whatever  good  one  believes  to  inhere  in  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  consumption  of  these  liquors  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  by  those  who  hold  that  view  as  an  incidental  benefit 
of  the  war. 
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Some  thoughtful  students  of  public  affairs  have  doubts  of  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  method  adopted  by  our  own  people  to 
stop  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  liquor.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  is  in  its  character  virtually  a  piece  of 
special  legislation  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  method,  politically, 
in  a  democratic  republic.  The  Constitution  is  a  declaration  of 
fundamental  principles  on  the  basis  of  which  laws  rest.  The 
prohibitory  amendment  is  not  a  declaration  of  principk,  but 
rather  itself  a  legislative  enactment.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  reply 
to  say  that  the  purpose  and  result  of  the  amendment  are  both 
good,  for  the  point  is  that  if  the  process  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  utilized  to  enact  a  law  that  is  regarded  as  generally 
good,  it  can  be  utilized  also  for  purposes  that  are  sinister;  and 
if  those  purposes  are  accomplished  their  evil  influence  will  be 
prolonged  because  of  the  slowness  of  the  process  of  amending 
the  Constitution.  But  the  mass  of  men  pay  little  attention  to 
political  principles  involved  in  a  movement  whose  purposes  they 
are  determined  to  attain.  In  other  words,  we  seldom  think 
about,  and  still  more  seldom  perceive,  the  unintended  conse- 
quences involved*  in  particular  legislation.  In  this  case,  such 
experience  as  the  world  has  had  goes  very  clearly  to  show  that 
human  efficiency  is  increased  by  the  curtailment  of  liquor  con- 
sumption and  that  the  wiping  out  of  the  evils  of  liquor  traffic 
means  a  tremendous  social  improvement  in  many  directions. ' 
As  to  the  political  consequences  of  our  own  method  of  securing 
this  gain  only  experience  can  satisfy  us. 

Needless  to  say,  Professor  Carver  has  handled  this  subject 
with  his  usual  skill  and  lucidity. 

David  Kinley, 
Editor. 

Urbana,  Illinois, 
April  30,  1919. 
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INTRODUCTION 

"Make  hay  before  the  sun  shines''  seems  to  be  the  motto  of 
all  war  time  profiteers,  whether  in  the  field  of  business,  of  poli- 
tics, of  literature  or  of  social  reform.  Decent  reformers,  how- 
ever, by  a  tacit  understanding,  all  declared  a  truce  when  the  war 
came  on.  They  felt  that,  however  meritorious  their  reforms 
might  be,  it  would  be  criminal  in  war  time  to  dissipate  their 
own  energy,  or  distract  that  of  other  people,  from  the  great 
task  of  winning  the  war.  They  saw  that  this  would  be  the 
result  of  agitating  any  controverted  questions  which  did  not 
contribute  directly  to  military  victory. 

Temperance  reform,  however,  is  unique  among  reforms  in 
at  least  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  its  active  promoters 
have  nothing  to  gain  from  its  success.  In  the  second  place,  it 
has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  conservation  of  man  power  and 
of  food,  and  on  the  chances  of  military  victory. 

The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  the  increase 
of  public  interest  in  the  drink  question  in  war  time.  Even 
though  temperance  reformers  have  nothing  to  gain  from  the 
success  of  their  reform,  and  could  not  be  called  political  or 
social  profiteers,  nevertheless  temperance  reform  is  a  contro- 
verted question  and  its  continued  agitation  in  war  time  would 
dissipate  energy  which  is  vitally  needed  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  But  it  did  not  require  a  temperance  reformer  to  see 
that  drunkenness  on  a  large  scale  in  war  time,  especially  among 
munition  workers,  train  men  and  sailors,  to  say  nothing  of 
soldiers  and  officers,  constituted  a  real  menace.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  not  the  chronic  temperance  reformer  who  did 
most  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  all  the  warring  countries 
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to  the  dangers  of  the  drink  evil  in  war  time.  The  military  and 
naval  authorities  who  were  in  positions  of  terrific  responsibility, 
in  whose  keeping  rested  the  lives  of  millions  of  people,  would 
have  been  stupid  indeed  if  they  had  not  seen  the  danger  and 
warned  their  people  against  it.  Rulers  and  law  makers  who 
stood  as  the  spokesmen  of  masses  of  people  would  have  been 
dumb  mouthpieces  indeed  if  they  had  not  voiced  the  general 
alarm  over  the  danger  of  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  men  upon 
whom  the  armies  and  the  people  depended  for  accurate  and 
efficient  work. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  in  extenuation  of  drunkenness 
in  times  of  peace,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in 
time  of  war  it  was  a  source  of  grave  danger.  Overstimula- 
tion undoubtedly  tends  temporarily  to  destroy  reliability,  and 
reliability  in  a  time  of  crisis  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In 
the  armies  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  officers  should  be  able 
to  rely  upon  their  men  and  the  men  upon  their  officers  and  upon 
one  another.  But  if  an  officer  is  drunk  or  liable  to  be  drunk, 
men  can  not  rely  upon  him  or  have  confidence  in  him.  Neither 
can  men  rely  upon  their  comrades  who  are  liable  to  be  drunk. 

But  this  dependableness  is  essential  not  only  among  the  fight- 
ing men,  but  throughout  the  whole  nation.  The  soldiers  must 
be  able  to  rely  upon  the  munition  makers  and  the  munition 
makers  upon  one  another.  One  drunk  man  in  a  mimition  plant 
might  endanger  the  lives  of  thousands  of  workers,  besides  leav- 
ing the  soldiers  inadequately  supplied.  And  so  on,  throughout 
the  whole  nation  in  war  time,  we  are  in  a  state  of  dependence 
upon  one  another,  but  there  can  be  no  dependence  where  there 
is  no  dependableness  or  reliability.  Without  dependableness  or 
reliability,  our  whole  military  system  crumbles  into  a  mass  of 
individuals  without  coherence,  organization,  or  team  work. 

Even  in  time  of  peace,  in  our  interlocking  civilization,  there 
is  no  vice  worse  than  drunkenness.  Whatever  may  have  been 
true  in  a  simple,  unorganized  rural  life,  it  is  now  true  that  we 
are  very  much  dependent  upon  one  another.  The  interdepend- 
ence of  parts  is  a  characteristic  of  every  highly  civilized  society 
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as  it  is  of  every  highly  developed  organism  and  of  every  highly 
efficient  machine.  But  there  can  be  no  interdependence  of  parts, 
and  hence  no  high  civilization,  where  there  is  no  dependableness. 
Nothing  so  quickly  or  so  effectively  destroys  dependableness  as 
overstimulation. 

It  was  the  question  of  drunkenness  rather  thaji  the  question 
of  drink  per  se  which  first  aroused  public  interest  in  drink  con- 
trol as  a  war  measure.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  public 
efforts  were  directed  primarily  toward  the  control  of  drunken- 
ness rather  than  toward  the  elimination  of  drink;  but  the  two 
questions  could  not  be  kept  separate.  Some  control  of  drink 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  any  control  whatever  over  drunk- 
enness. Something  might  be  said,  of  course,  on  academic 
grounds,  in  favor  of  dealing  so  severely  with  every  case  of 
drunkenness  as  either  to  reform  or  to  exterminate  all  drunkards. 
By  this  method  the  question  of  drunkenness  could  be  kept  apart 
from  the  question  of  drink.  But  no  civilized  country  could  be 
induced  to  deal  so  harshly  and  implacably  with  drunkenness  as 
that,  even  in  time  of  peace,  much  less  in  time  of  war,  when  every 
ounce  of  man  power  is  needed.  The  only  other  possibility  seems 
to  be  to  reduce  the  temptations  and  the  opportunities  for  ex- 
cessive drinking.  This  requires  some  control  of  the  drink  trade, 
and  this  mixes  the  two  questions.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  other  practicable  way  of  eliminating  the  menace  of  drunk- 
enness. Certainly  there  was  no  other  way  which  would  bring 
results  quickly  enough  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  life  and  death 
struggle. 

Even  the  argument  that  the  freedom  to  drink,  together  with 
the  implacable  punishment  of  drunkenness,  may,  when  combined, 
do  the  beneficent  work  of  the  fool  killer  loses  much  of  its  force 
in  war  time.  The  fool  killer  does  its  work  slowly  and  can  only 
rid  the  country  of  fools  after  several  generations  of  continued 
operation.  A  great  war,  however,  presents  a  crisis  in  the  imme- 
diate present  which  will  not  wait.  Drunkenness  must  be  stopped 
promptly  and  not  by  the  slow  process  of  natural  selection ;  other- 
wise the  country  may  suffer  an  irreparable  disaster.    This  neces- 
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sarily  means  a  policy  of  preventing  men  from  getting  drunk 
rather  than  a  policy  of  reforming  or  exterminating  drunkards. 
Stoppage  at  the  source  necessitates  dealing  with  the  question  of 
drink  and  the  question  of  drunkenness  as  parts  of  the  same 
policy. 

That  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous, 
if  not  the  worst  and  most  dangerous,  of  all  vices,  may  be  dis- 
puted by  sentimental  moralists,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed 
by  any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  about  such  things  m 
concrete  terms.  If  such  a  person  were  given  his  choice  between 
serving  as  a  soldier  under  an  officer  who  was  addicted  to  drunk- 
enness and  under  one  who  was  addicted  to  any  other  vice,  he 
would  probably  not  choose  to  serve  under  the  drunkard.  It 
would  be  a  gruesome  story,  if  it  could  be  written,  which  would 
reveal  how  many  blunders,  like  that  which  sent  the  Light  Bri- 
gade into  the  Valley  of  Death,  were  caused  by  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol  on  the  part  of  some  officer.  If  one  who  professes 
to  believe  that  there  are  worse  vices  than  drunkenness  were 
given  his  choice  between  traveling  on  a  ship  in  the  submarine 
zone  under  a  captain  who  was  in  the  habit  of  excessive  drink- 
ing and  under  a  captain  who  was  guilty  of  any  other  vice  what- 
soever, he  would  probably  not  choose  the  heavy  drinking  captaia 
But  every  member  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  in  the  submarine  zone 
is  also  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility,  and  a  vice  which 
destroys  his  dependableness  is  more  dangerous  than  any  other 
vice. 

Even  in  civil  life  and  in  times  of  peace,  in  our  interlocking 
civilization,  we  should  make  similar  choices  if  faced  with  similar 
alternatives.  If  given  our  choice  between  having  abroad  in  the 
community  locomotive  engineers,  drug  clerks,  chauffeurs,  phy- 
sicians, or  even  bank  cashiers  who  were  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness, and  having  men  in  similarly  responsible  positions  who  were 
addicted  to  any  other  vice,  we  should  probably,  with  considera- 
ble unanimity,  decide  against  having  drunkards  in  these  posi- 
tions. In  war  time,  especially,  drunkenness  is  intolerable  in 
any  one.     The  general  appreciation  of  this  fact  has  stirred  all 
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the  warring  countries  to  special  efforts  for  the  repression  of 
drunkenness. 

In  several  of  the  warring  countries  the  food  situation  became 
acute  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  or  soon  after.  In  these 
cases  the  question  of  food  conservation  rivaled  in  importance 
that  of  the  conservation  of  human  energy.  Accordingly,  some  re- 
strictions upon  the  use  of  food  materials  in  the  manufacture  of 
potable  alcohol  became  necessary.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
two  motives  were  mixed.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  whether  the 
desire  to  conserve  food  materials  through  the  restriction  of  brew- 
ing and  distilling  was  the  dominant  motive.  Austria-Hungary 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war  limited  the  hours  of  sale  on  ordinary 
days  from  9  a.m.  to  S  p.m.  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  shops 
in  which  liquors  were  sold  were  closed.^ 

In  Germany  various  restrictions  and  prohibitions  were  placed 
upon  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  soldiers  in  special  localities. 
The  following  is  a  sample : 

Reichsanzeiger  No.  39.    February  16,  1915.2 

The  General  commanding  in  the  Marks  has  issued  the  following  notice: 

The  numerous  warnings  and  notices  issued  by  the  authorities  and  the 

press  not  having  had  the  necessary  results,  I  hereby  ordain  by  virtue  of 

paragraph  9b  of  the  law  concerning  a  state  of  siege  dated  June  4,  1851,  for 

the  district  and  the  town  of  Berlin  and  the  province  of  Brandenburg: 

It  is  forbidden  for  keepers  of  licensed  houses  to  serve  alcohol  in  the  form 
of  spirits,  liqueurs,  rum,  arrak,  cog^nac  or  drinks  prepared  from  them  to  sol- 
diers of  all  ranks  in  uniform,  either  in  person  or  through  the  medium  of 
others. 

This  ordinance  ^hall  enter  into  force  on  Friday,  February  19,  1915. 
Contraventions  will  be  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  or  by  the  closure  of  the  establishment. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Marken, 

Von  Kessel. 

On  March  26,  1915,  the  Federal  Council  empowered  the  local 
authorities  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirits. 

1  See  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Restrictions  in  Foreign  Countries  during  the 
War),  Correspondence  Relative  to  the  Measures  Taken  in  Certain  Foreign 
Countries  for  the  Restrictions  of  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  Since  the 
Outbreak  of  the  War.    London,  1915.     Page  3. 

2/Wrf.,  page  5. 
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NOTIFICATION   IN   REGARD   TO   THE   SUPPLY  AND   SALE  OF 
SPIRITS  AND  ALCOHOL  (SPIRITUS)   OF  MARCH  26,  1915 » 

In  view  of  Section  3  of  the  law  of  4th  August,  1914,  empowering  the 
Federal  Council  to  adopt  economic  measures,  the  Federal  Council  have  issued 
the  following  decree : 

1. 

The  Provincial  Authorities  (Landeszentralbehordc)  or  the  authorities 
indicated  by  them  may  prohibit,  either  wholly  or  partially,  or  restrict,  the 
supply  and  sale  of  spirits  or  alcohol  ("spiritus")  ;  they  may  also  issue  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  the  size  and  nature  of  casks  and  bottles  used  for  such 
supply  and  sale,  and  fix  minimum  prices. 


Places  used  exclusively  for  the  supply  and  sale  of  spirits  and  alcohol 
("spiritus*')  must  be  kept  shut  during  the  periods  within  which  supply  and 
sale  is  prohibited  under  Section  1.  Places  which'  are  principally  used  for 
such  supply  and  sale  may  be  closed  by  order  of  the  police  authorities  during 
the  prohibited  period. 

3. 
Any  person  acting  in  contravention  of  the  provision  contained  in  Section 
2,  sentence  1,  or  of  regulations  enacted  in  virtue  of  Section  1,  sentence  2, 
will  be  punished  with  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  or  with  a  fine 
not  exceeding  10,000  marks. 

4. 

Should  owners  or  managers  of  places  for  such  supply  and  sale  prove 
unreliable  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this 
decree  and  the  regulations  issued  in  connection  therewith,  the  police  author- 
ities may  close  the  business  and  seize  the  stocks. 

S. 

Appeal  may  be  made  against  orders  issued  by  the  Police*  Authorities 
(Sections  2  and  4),  but  such  appeal  has  no  suspensory  action.  The  super- 
vising authorities  decide  on  the  appeal. 

6. 

The  provincial  authorities  decide  as  to  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  police 
authorities  in  the  sense  of  this  decree. 

7. 

This  decree  comes  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  promulgation.  The  Im- 
perial Chancellor  decides  when  it  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

The  Representative  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
Berlin,  26th  March,  1915.  Delbruol 

^Intoxicating  Liquors  (Restrictions,  etc)  cited  above,  page  6. 
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On  March  31  the  Federal  Council  placed  very  drastic  restric- 
tions upon  the  production  of  spirituous  liquors,  forbidding  any 
one  to  produce  brandy  who  was  not  in  the  business  during  the 
financial  year  1913-14,  and  even  the  latter  were  forbidden  to 
put  on  the  market'  in  .gny  month  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  for  which  they  paid  duty  during  the  year  1913-14. 

NOTIFICATION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  RESTRICTION  OF  THE 

PRODUCTION   OF  BRANDY 

March  31,  191S.i 
By  virtue  of  Section  3  of  the  law  of  August  4,  1914,  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Council  to  adopt  economic  measures  (Imperial  Law  Gazette, 
page  327),  the  Council  has  issued  the  following  decree: 

1. 

From  April  2,  1915,  until  further  notice,  no  raw  brandy  may  be  put  on 
the  market  after  payment  of  the  consumption  of  spirits  <luty. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor  is  empowered  to  grant  anew,  from  May  1,  1915, 
permission  to  place  raw  brandy  on  the  market  on  payment  of  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  duty. 

In  that  case  only  those  persons  may  put  raw  brandy  on  the  market  who 
were  engaged  in  that  trade  in  the  financial  year  1913-14  and,  according  to 
the  Imperial  Chancellor's  decision,  this  may  be  done  each  month  up  to  2 
per  cent  of  the  quantity  for  which  they  paid  duty  in  the  financial  year 

1913-14. 

3. 

The  brandy  which  has  been  placed  in  store  and  there  diluted  with  water 
subsequently  to  April  1,  1915,  or  purified  by  filtration  through  charcoal 
(Brandy  Stores  Ordinance,  Section  19)  is  assimilated  to  raw  brandy  of  Sec- 
tions 1  and  2. 

Reception  of  goods  in  a  store  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 26  of  the  Brandy  Stores  Ordinance  is  made  equivalent  to  placing  them 
on  the  market  after  payment  of  the  duties  on  the  consumption  of  spirits 
(Sections  1  and  2). 

4. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor  issues  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law.    He  may  authorize  exceptions. 

5. 

Anyone  who  wilfully  violates  the  prescriptions  of  Sections  1,  2,  Par.  2, 
and  of  Section  3,  is  punished  with  imprisonment  up  to  six  months  or  by  a 

"^Intoxicating  Liquors,  page  7. 
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fine  up  to  fifteen  thousand  marks  (Mks.  15,000).  Anyone  who  does  so 
through  negligence  is  punished  by  a  fine  up  to  three  thousand  marks  (Mks. 
3,000.) 

Anyone  acting  in  contravention  of  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
execution  of  the  law  that  are  issued  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  is  punished 
by  a  fine  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  marks  (Mks.  150)  or  by  arrest 

6. 

This  decree  does  not  apply  to  brandy  which  is  produced  in  distilleries  of 
the  privileged'  class  or  to  brandy  made  in  other  distilleries  from  the  sub- 
stances named  in  Section  12  of  the  law  relating  to  the  duty  on  brandy  of 
July  15,  1909.    (Imperial  Law  Gazette,  p.  661.) 

7. 

Section  5  of  the  ordinance  comes  into  force  on  April  6,  1916;  the  re- 
mainder comes  into  force  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor decides  the  date  on  which  it  ceases  to  be  in  force. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor's  Deputy, 

Berlin,  March  31,  1915.  Delbruck. 

The  above  law  was  supplemented  on  April  16  by  a  decree 
specifying  the  persons  to  whom,  and  the  purposes  for  which, 
spirits  could  be  sold. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  PUTTING  INTO  EFFECT  THE  PROCLA- 
MATION OF  THE  31ST  MARCH,  1915,  RESPECTING  THE 
RESTRICTION  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SPIRITUOUS 
LIQUORS  1 

In  pursuance  of  Section  4  of  the  proclamation  of  the  31st  March,  1915, 
respecting  the  restriction  of  the  production  of  spirituous  liquors  I  prescribe: 

1.  Spirits  in  the  state  in  which  they  leave  the  distillery  or  refinery  are  to 
be  regarded  as  raw  spirits. 

2.  (1)  In  April,  1915,  raw  spirits  may  be  supplied  on  payment  of  the  excise 

duty  or  on  production  of  Certificate  II,  if  the  spirits  are  intended 
for  use  in — 

(a)  Hospitals,  maternity  homes  and  similar  institutions  for  cura- 
tive purposes. 

(b)  Research  laboratories. 

(c)  Factories  for  the  preparation  of  medicaments. 

(d)  Dispensaries  for  use  in  chemists'  businesses. 

(e)  Scent  and  cosmetic  factories. 

(f)  Essence  factories  for  the  preparation  of  extracts  from  vege- 
tables, etc.,  for  teetotal  beverages. 

^  ReickS'Gesetsblatt,  page  208. 
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(2)  It  is  prohibited  to  use  spirits  released  for  taxation  in  pursuance  of 
Paragraph  1  for  other  than  the  purposes  stated,  and  in  particular 
to  supply  in  a  raw  state  or  to  prepare  alcoholic  beverages  and  spirits. 
Chemists  may,  however,  supply  raw  spirits  to  the  institutions,  labo- 
ratories and  factories  enumerated  under  (a)  to  (c)  in  Paragraph 
1,  and  also  in  small  quantities  to  doctors,  dentists,  veterinary  sur- 
geons, and  mid  wives,  or  on  the  written  instructions  of  doctors, 
dentists,  and  veterinary  surgeons. 

3.  (1)  In  the  cases  mentioned  in  Section  2  -the  person  in  charge  of  the 

establishment  for  which  the  alcohol  is  intended  [Section  2,  Para- 
graph 1  (a)  to  (f)]  has  to  notify  the  inland  revenue  authorities 
concerned,  and  state: 

(a)  The  quantity  on  which  it  is  desired  to  pay  duty. 

(b)  The  purpose  for  which  the  spirits  are  to  be  used. 

(c)  That  the  consumer  is  aware  that  the  use  of  the  spirits  for 
purposes  other  than  those  stated  under  (b)  is  prohibited. 

(d)  Give  an  exact  description  of  the  establishment  where  the 
spirits  are  to  be  used  (name  or  firm,  name  of  the  person  in 
charge,  place,  street,  and  number  of  the  house). 

(e)  Furnish  the  signature  of  the  manager,  corroboration  of 
which  by  the  local  police  authorities  may  be  demanded  by 
revenue  officials. 

(2)  Scent  and  cosmetic  factories  may  not  pay  duty  in  April,  1915,  on 
more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid  in 
the  year  1913-14. 

(3)  The  establishments  specified  under  (f)  in  Section  2,  Paragraph  1,' 
may  only  pay  duty  on  the  amount  of  their  monthly  requirements. 
They  must  send  in  their  application  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  will 
be  immediately  sent  by  the  revenue  authorities  after  payment  of 
the  duty  .to  the  revenue  authorities  in  the  district  in  which  the 
establishment  is  situated.  .These  establishments  are  bound  to  re- 
cord, in  a  special  book,  the  purchase  of  alcohol  for  this  purpose, 
the  use  made  of  the  alcohol,  the  production  and  sale  of  essences 
for  teetotal  beverages.  They  are  further  bound  to*  show  the  book 
at  any  time  to  the  proper  revenue  or  police  authorities  and  to  admit 
them  to  their  premises. 

4.  For  May,  1915,  and  the  following  months,  duty  may  be  paid  on  raw 
spirits  for  the  purposes  specified  under  (a)  to  (f)  in  Paragraph  1  of  Section 
2,  to  the  extent  and  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  without'  deduction  of 
the  quantities  on  which  duty  may  be  paid  in  accordance  with  Section  2  of 
the  proclamation  respecting  the  restriction  of  the  production  of  spirits ;  duty 
may  only  be  paid  by  factories  for  the  preparation  of  essences  for  teetotal 
beverages  [Section  2,  Paragraph  1,  (f)]  if  the  authorities  in  the  district  in 
which  the  factory  is  situated  consider  that  adequate  control  over  the  use  of 
the  alcohol  exists. 

For  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
Berlin,  the  ISth  April,  1915.  Kautz. 
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In  Russia,  immediately  following  the  order  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  Empire,  all  wine,  beer  and 
vodka  shops  were  closed  and  the  sale  of  all  intoxicants  was  for- 
bidden except  in  first  class  restaurants  and  hotels,  by  order  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  commander  in  chief  of  the  army.^  This 
order  was  to  continue  until  the  completion  of  mobilization,  but 
subsequent  orders  continued  its  operation.  On  August  25,  1914, 
the  Council  of  Ministers  decided  to  continue  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  beer  and  porter  imtil  October  1.  On  August  27  the 
Admiralty  Council  abolished  the  custom  of  treating  sailors  to  a 
cup  of  vodka  on  various  occasions. 

Vodka,  however,  presented  the  most  serious  problem.  It  is 
not  only  atrociously  strong,  and  therefore  productive  of  drunken- 
ness, but  it  had  been  a  government  monopoly.  This  monopoly 
was  originally  established  as  a  measure  of  control  in  order  to 
curtail  excessive  consumption,  but  it  had  become  a  source  of  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  government.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  a  finance  minister  who  saw  no  further  than  the  next  ruble  of 
revenue,  the  financial  motive  for  the  continuation  of  the  sale  of 
vodka  was  very  strong.  However,  it  did  not  take  a  great  deal 
of  intelligence  to  see  that  it  was  a  penny-wise  and  poimd-foolish 
policy  for  the  government  to  derive  money  from  a  source  which 
depleted  the  source  of  all  wealth  by  destroying  the  productive 
power  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  on  September  3/16,  1914, 
the  Council  of  Ministers  announced  that  His  Imperial  Majesty 
had  decided  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirits  and  vodka  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  About  the  first  of  October,  in  response  to 
numerous  appeals,  it  was  decided  to  prohibit  forever  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

These  rules,  of  course,  did  not  apply  to  malt  liquor  and  wines. 
In  October  the  Council  of  Ministers  empowered  local  governing 
bodies  to  petition  for  a  complete  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  all 
alcoholic  beverages  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. ^  When 
such  a  petition  is  presented  the  local  excise  officials  and  the  rep- 

^Intoxicating  Liquors  (Restrictions,  etc)  cited  above,  page  13. 
2  Ibid.,  page  14. 
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resentatives  of  the  central  government  must,  within  three  months, 
stop  the  sale  of  all  intoxicants  in  the  district  in  question.  This 
privilege  was  made  use  of  by  many  local  governments.  Petro- 
grad  restricted  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  to  49  first  class  hotels 
and  restaurants,  and  even  in  these  places  only  permitted  these 
liquors  to  be  served  with  meals.  On  December  22  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Moscow  adopted  complete  prohibition  of  all  intoxicants. 

That  all  these  measures  for  the  restriction  or  suppression  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  produced  a  profound  effect  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt.  Naturally  there  was  some  difficulty  in  the  com- 
plete enforcement  of  the  rules.  Moonshining  increased  for  a 
time,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  redistillation  of  denatured 
alcohol  and  of  commercial  mixtures,  such  as  shellac,  containing 
otherwise  potable  alcohol.  But  as  to  the  effect  on  the  sum  total 
of  drunkenness,  no  reputable  witness  has  ever  denied  or  ques- 
tioned that  there  was  a  noticeable  diminution.  Reliable  statistics, 
however,  which  alone  would  enable  us  to  measure  the  extent 
to  which  drunkenness  was  diminished,  are  unfortunately  not 
available. 

To  what  extent  the  Russian  debacle  has  been  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  her  accustomed  stimulant  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Doubt- 
less the  apostles  of  Bolsjievism  would  contend  that  it  was  only 
after  the  proletarians  had  grown  sober  that  they  could  be  brought 
to  join  the  revolution ;  that  so  long  as  they  were  kept  drunk  they 
could  not  be  reached  by  the  appeals  of  the  revolutionists.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  how  far  the  excesses 
of  the  Bolshevik  regime  are  due  to  the  resentment  of  the  besotted 
masses  against  restrictions  that  kept  them  unwillingly  sober. 
According  to  all  reports,  the  revolution  was  accompanied,  not  by 
sobriety,  but  by  orgies  of  drunkenness.  The  desire  to  remain 
sober  could  scarcely  have  been  one  of  the  dominating  motives 
driving  them  to  the  general  demoralization  of  the  Lenine-Trotsky 
surrender  to  German  influence.  It  looks,  on  the  surface,  as 
though  the  desire  to  get  drunk  was  a  more  potent  motive.  Some 
weight  is  also  given  to  the  opinion,  frequently  expressed  in  recent 
years,  that  drunkenness  is  only  in  part  the  product  of  alcohol; 
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that  it  is  in  part  the  product  of  nervous  instability,  and  that 
unstable  natures  will  run  to  excesses  in  one  way  if  not  in  an- 
other; and  that,  if  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  alcoholic 
excesses,  they  will  break  out  in  other  ways  and  resort  to  worse 
excesses,  such  as  Bolshevism.  On  this  phase  of  the  question 
much  more  evidence  is  needed,  and  a  more  prolonged  study  is 
required  than  can  now  be  given  to  it. 


PART  I-GREAT  BRITAIN 


CHAPTER   I 
The  Drink  Situation  at  the  Beginning  of  the  War 

The  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  respect  to  liquor 
control  in  war  time  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Americans.  That 
experience  is  of  more  practical  importance  to  us  than  that  of  any 
other  coimtry.  Not  only  our  language,  but  also  our  literature, 
as  well  as  our  laws,  our  political  ideals  and  institutions,  and  our 
moral  and  social  habits  are  all  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
theirs.  For  these  reasons,  our  moral,  social  and  political  reac- 
tions are  likely  to  resemble  theirs  and  theirs  to  resemble  ours, 
more  closely  than  those  of  nations  speaking  different  languages 
and  having  different  moral,  social  and  political  traditions.  The 
developments  of  popular  opinion  and  the  actions  taken  by  the 
government  are  likely  to  follow  the  same  rule. 

They  were  at  war  nearly  three  years  before  we  entered  it,  and 
the  problems  of  war  economy  became  acute  with  them  long 
before  they  did  with  us.  Therefore  we  are  in  a  position  to  learn 
from  their  experience  rather  than  in  a  position  to  teach  them 
by  ours.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  study 
their  experience. 

They  had  reason  to  feel  from  the  very  first,  as  we  have  not 
begun  to  feel  even  yet,  that  the  enemy  was  at  their  gates  and 
that  they  were  fighting  for  their  very  national  existence.  They 
would  have  been  a  very  unusual  people,  when  facing  such  a 
crisis,  if  they  had  not  taken  account  of  their  resources  in  man 
power  and  materials,  and  eliminated  everything  that  in  any  way 
depleted  those  resources.  If,  in  facing  what  might  have  been  their 
last  fight,  they  had  not  taken  active  measures  to  conserve  every  re- 
source which  might  aid  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  to  prevent 
every  form  of  waste  which  might  decrease  their  fighting  power, 
they  would  not  have  shown  that  capacity  for  self-discipline  upon 
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which,  alone,  the  salvation  of  democracy  depends.  The  world 
has  always  been  ruled  by  disciplined  nations.  Undiscipline  has 
always  given  way  before  discipline  with  the  regularity  of  a  law 
of  nature.  But  self -discipline  is  the  only  kind  of  discipline  pos- 
sible to  a  free  people  under  a  liberal  government.  Unless,  there- 
fore, free  peoples  will  discipline  themselves  and  do  voluntarily 
everything  which  is  necessary  to  make  them  strong,  they  can  not 
hope  to  retain  their  freedom.  They  must  expect  either  to  be 
exterminated  or  to  be  disciplined  from  above  by  a  despotic 
government. 

No  one  could  seriously  consider  the  question  of  drink  in  Great 
Britain  without  concluding  that  there  was  a  great  source  of 
waste  both  of  materials  and  of  man  power.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  controversies  over  the  question,  and  of  all  the  tmcertainties 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  two  facts  at  least  are  certain  and 
beyond  controversy.  One  is  that  starch  and  sugar  are  used  in 
the  production  of  alcohol.  The  other  is  that  large  numbers  of 
people  get  drunk  on  alcohol.  Beyond  these  two  facts  there  are 
others  which  are  practically  certain;  but  there  are  none  upon 
which  there  is  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion  or  which  will  not 
be  challenged  by  some  one.  The  further  we  proceed  from  these 
facts,  the  less  certainty  and  the  less  imanimity  there  is. 

It  is  practically  certain,  and  almost  undisputed,  that  the  starch 
and  sugar  used  up  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  have  more  food 
value  than  the  alcohol  which  is  made  from  them.  It  is  also  prac- 
tically certain  and  almost  undisputed  that  a  man  is,  on  the  aver- 
age, and  for  the  ordinary  kinds  of  productive  work,  less  efficient 
when  he  is  drunk  than  when  he  is  sober.  If  these  two  facts  are 
admitted,  it  must  necessarily  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  waste 
involved  in  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
when  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  when  the  court  records 
show  large  numbers  of  convictions  for  drunkenness. 

In  times  of  peace  and  prosperity  a  nation  might  conceivably 
afford  both  forms  of  waste,  as  it  does  many  others.  Even  the 
adornments  and  embellishments  of  life,  much,  even,  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  "culture,"  and  upon  which  a  nation  may  pride 
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itself  in  times  of  prosperity,  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  as  wasteful 
in  time  of  war  when  the  life  of  the  nation  is  at  stake.  Drunken- 
ness could  scarcely  be  called  an  adornment  of  life,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  upon  which  a  nation  could  take  pride,  even  in 
times  of  greatest  prosperity.  It  could  scarcely  be  defended  on 
any  ground  in  time  of  war,  when  every  ounce  of  national  energy 
is  needed  for  national  defense. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  waste  in  food  materials  and  man  power, 
there  are  comparatively  few  recorded  or  authenticated  facts  upon 
which  to  base  a  calculation.  That  there  is  some  waste  is  a  cer- 
tainty. Just  how  great  that  waste  is,  is  largely  a  matter  of  cal- 
culation, based  upon  the  few  recorded  and  authenticated  facts, 
and  supplemented  by  the  observation  and  experience  of  those 
deemed  most  competent  to  judge. 

Among  the  recorded  and  authenticated  facts  may  be  included 
figures  as  to  the  quantities  of  liquor  produced,  imported  and 
exported.  From  these  it  is  not  difficult  to  calculate  the  quantities 
retained  for  home  consumption  and  the  per  capita  consumption. 

During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1914 — ^that  is,  the  last  year 
unaffected  by  war  conditions — ^the  following  quantities  of  spirits, 
malt  liquors,  and  wines  were  produced,  imported,  exported,  and 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom:^ 

Spirits,         Malt  liquors,        Wines, 
Proof  gallons        gallons  gallons 

Production    28,785,496       1,291,114,476 

Imported    5,806,682  2,687,940       11,675,731 

Total   34,592,178       .1,293,802,416 

Exported    1,995,752  24,716,916  38,415 

Retained  for  consumption 32,596,426       1,269,085.500      *11,637,316 

Per  capita  .71  27.51  245 

^Exclusive  of  734  gallons  delivered  free  of  duty  from  bonded  warehouses 
for  the  use  of  Ambassadors   etc. 

Again,  we  have  official  figures  as  to  the  materials  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 

beginning  of  the  war. 

1  See  Fifth  Report  of-  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majes^s  Customs  and 
Excise.  (For  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1914.)  Vol.  XVII,  Tables  12,  14, 
33,  34  and  41. 
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The  following  materials  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
spirits  and  malt  liquors : 

Materials:^  Estimated  Quantities  Used  in  Distilleries  in  Year  Ending 

September  30,  xgis 

Quarters  Pounds 

Malt   1,053,608  505,731,840 

Grain    1,198,730  575,390.400 

CwL 

Rice    3,780  423,360 

Molasses   1,204,223  

Other  20,713  

Materials:^  Estimated  Quantities  Used  for  Beer  in  Year  Ending 

September  so,  1913 

Bushels  Pounds 

Malt 52,287,637        1,777,779,658 

Unmalted  com  91,068  4,371,264 

Cwts. 

Rice,  rice  grits,  flaked  rice,  maize,  and  other  simi- 
lar preparations 1,611,357  180,471,984 

Sugar,  including  its  equivalents,  syrups,  glucose, 

and  saccharin  3,279,814  367,339,168 

Pounds 

Hops  62,911,376  

Hop  substitutes   18,885  

Since  no  wine  is  produced  in  England,  there  can  not  be  said 
to  be  any  waste  of  food  materials  within  the  country  by  reason 
of  the  wine  industry.  Something  must,  of  course,  be  sent  out 
of  the  country  in  the  purchase  of  wine  from  other  countries,  but 
it  need  not  necessarily  be  food.  Since  it  was  imported,  however, 
either  from  her  allies  or  from  neutral  cotmtries,  it  would  not 
be  improper,  if  it  could  be  done,  to  calculate  the  amotmt  of  food 
value  used  in  making  the  wine  that  was  imported  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  However,  this  would  be  a  very  difficult  calculation  to 
make,  because  no  one  could  say  specifically  how  much  of  the 
grape  growing  industry  of  the  wine  producing  countries  would 
be  devoted  to  the  production  of  food  if  the  sale  or  exportation 
of  wine  were  prohibited.     In  all  probability,  many  of  the  vine- 

1  From  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  and 
Excise.     (For  the  vear  ended  31st  March,  1914.)     Vol.  XVII,  page  28. 
^Ibid.,  1914:  XVII,  page  34. 
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yards  would  be  destroyed  and  the  land  turned  over  to  other  uses. 
How  much  this  would  affect  the  food  supply  of  the  neutral  or 
Allied  countries  could  only  be  estimated  in  the  most  general 
terms-.  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  England  would 
get  any  more  food  if  she  stopped  importing  wine. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  of  selling;  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  business  of  manufacturing,  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  retail  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  liquor: 

Annual  Retail  Licenses  in  Year  Ending  March  31,  1914  ^ 

On  Off 

premises         premises 

Spirits 84,901  12,405 

Beer,  cider,  and  perry  26,811  22,150 

Cider  and  perry  20  45 

Wines  and  sweets  (alcoholic)  2,634  14,791 

Sweets  (alcoholic)    145  274 

Boats   393 

Cars    551 


•  •  • 


Total    115,455  49,665 

The  statistics  of  drunkenness  are  more  significant,  at  least  so 
far  as  their  bearing  on  the  waste  of  man  power  is  concerned,  than 
the  statistics  of  production,  consumption,  or  sale.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  every  case  of  conviction  for  drunkenness  some  of  the 
time  of  the  convicted  person  has  been  subtracted  from  his  regu- 
lar occupation,  to  say  nothing  of  his  impaired  efficiency.  For 
ev^ry  case  of  conviction,  however,  there  must  obviously  be  a 
good  many  cases  of  impaired  efficiency  in  which  the  individual 
affected  has  not  reached  that  stage  of  drunkenness  which  calls 
for  the  attention  of  the  police  and  the  courts. 

Drunkenness:  Convictions  in  Courts'  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  jgi2^ 

England  and  Wales 145,S^6.    Judicial  Statistics,  page  64. 

Scotland    28,971.    Judicial  Statistics,  page  65. 

Ireland  59,624.    Judicial  Statistics,  page  44. 

Total  234,571. 

*  From  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  and 
Excise.     (For  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1914.)     Pages  61  and  62. 
2  From  Parliamentary  Papers,  1914,  C. 
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Most  of  the  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  waste  must  be 
based  upon  these  official  figures,  which  may  be  taken  as  authentic 

There  are  at  least  three  conspicuous  forms  of  waste  which  can 
be  counted  separately,  without  overlapping  and  without  counting 
any  item  more  than  once.  First,  the  food  materials  used  up  in 
the  production  of  alcoholic  liquor;  second,  the  property  and  the 
man  power  used  in  dispensing  the  liquor  to  the  drinking  public 
after  it  is  produced ;  and,  third,  the  impaired  efficiency  of  those 
guilty  of  overindulgence.  Certain  minor  items  of  waste  might 
also  be  counted  in.  First,  the  manufactured  product,  especially 
when  it  is  in  the  form  of  beer,  is  very  bulky  and  requires  more 
space  on  freight  cars  and  ships  than  the  food  materials  would 
have  required  had  the  grain,  sugar,  and  molasses  been  made  into 
food  instead  of  beer.  This  excess — that  is,  the  amount  by  which 
beer  transported  on  freight  cars  or  ships  exceeds  in  bulk  the  food 
materials  which  might  have  been  manufactured — obviously 
places  an  added  burden  on  the  transportation  system  when  it  is 
already  overburdened.  Second,  the  extra  time  or  the  extra 
man  power  required  in  policing,  and  in  the  judicial  jJrocedure 
which  tries  and  convicts  cases  of  drunkenness  should  also  be 
taken  into  account  in  a  complete  inventory  of  the  wastes  which 
result  from  a  lavish  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors.  That  is 
to  say,  if,  through  the  elimination  of  drunkenness,  the  police 
force  could  be  cut  down  and  also  the  personnel  of  the  courts, 
just  so  much  man  power  would  be  saved  for  other  purposes. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  count  the  waste  of  food  materials 
and  also  to  count  as  wasted  the  man  power  used  in  manufactur- 
ing alcoholic  drink.  To  make  the  grain  into  food  would  prob- 
ably require  as  much  man  power  as  is  required  in  making  it  into 
drink.    But  the  food  material  itself  is  a  positive  loss. 

The  exact  extent  to  which  food  is  wasted  in  the  manufacture 
of  alcoholic  drinks  is  not  easy  to  determine.  That  there  is  some 
destruction  is  quite  certain,  but  how  to  measure  it  is  a  difficult 
question.  That  there  is  some  destruction  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  alcohol  is  made  from  starch  and  sugar  and  that  the  alcohol 
thus  made  has  less  food  value  than  the  starch  or  sugar  from 
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which  it  was  made.  That  starch  and  sugar  are  foods  is  a  demon- 
strable fact,  and  their  food  values  are  ascertainable  with  some 
approximation  to  accuracy.  If  it  were  clearly  demonstrated  that 
alcohol  is  also  a  food  in  a  practical  economic  sense  there  would 
be  some  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  sugar  and  starch  in 
its  manufacture.  If  its  food  value  were  ascertainable,  the  loss 
could  then  be  calculated  with  some  approach  to  certainty. 

The  weight  of  scientific  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  whatever 
food  value  there  is  or  may  be  in  alcohol  it  is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible  in  the  rationing  or  nourishing  of  consumers.  If  taken 
under  the  right  circumstances  and  in  minute  quantities,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly burned  in  the  human  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce energy.  The  same  is  true  of  citric  and  acetic  acid  and 
various  other  substances.  As  these  substances  are  commonly 
taken  in  real  life,  even  by  the  most  moderate  drinkers,  they  pro- 
duce so  little  energy  as  to  be  negligible.  As  consumed  by  any  but 
the  most  moderate  drinkers,  their  deleterious  effects  vastly  out- 
weigh any  food  value  which  they  may  have,  or  which  they  might 
show  under  the  special  conditions  of  a  laboratory  test.  Any  one 
who  would  take  enough  citric  acid,  for  example,  in  the  form  of 
lemon  juice  to  furnish  an  appreciable  amount  of  energy  would 
very  likely  suffer  evil  consequences.  The  same  is  peculiarly  true 
of  alcohol.  In  the  actual  rationing  of  a  nation,  therefore,  its 
food  value  must  be  regarded  as  nil.  The  starch  and  sugar  used 
in  its  manufacture  must  be  regarded  as  a  total  loss  so  far  as  food 
is  concerned. 

Why  not  limit  or  prohibit  the  use  of  lemon  juice  as  well  as  of 
alcohol?  Nature  seems  to  do  its  own  regulating  in  the  case  of 
lemon  juice  and  all  similar  substances  which  may  easily  be  taken 
in  excess  but  for  which  theref  is  no  particular  appetite  which  leads 
to  excess.  There  are  no  statistics  or  observations  to  show  that 
large  numbers  of  men  are  incapacitated  for  work  through  over- 
indulgence in  lemon  juice.  There  are  statistics  and  observations 
in  abundance  to  show  that  considerable  numbers  of  men  are 
incapacitated  through  overindulgence  in  alcohol.  Nature,  in 
this  case  does  not  seem  to  do  its  own  regulating  by  destroying  the 
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liking  for  the  substance  before  injury  to  the  system  results. 
Nature  seems  to  set  up  such  a  defense  against  overconsumption 
of  lemon  juice  and  many  other  things  which,  if  taken  in  excess^ 
become  injurious.  The  appetite  is  destroyed,  nausea  may  even 
set  in,  as  a  warning  and  a  safeguard  against  overconsumption. 
Where  nature  itself  regulates,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  the 
government  should  concern  itself  about  the  matter. 

A  prompt  quietus  is  put  upon  the  argument  that  alcohol  or 
any  form  of  alcoholic  drink  is  a  food  by  the  proposal  that,  if  so, 
they  who  use  alcoholic  drink  in  war  time  should  have  their  allow- 
ance of  "other  kinds  of  food"  correspondingly  reduced.  This 
would  seem  too  obvious  to  need  discussion  in  a  time  of  food 
shortage  when  the  population  is  being  rationed.  If  a  drinker  and 
a  non-drinker  are  allowed  equal  quantities  of  solid  food,  and  the 
drinker  is  allowed,  in  addition,  a  quantity  of  "liquid  food" 
whether  in  the  form  of  alcoholic  drink  or  of  milk,  obviously 
the  drinker  is  being  better  "fed"  than  the  non-drinker.  If  alcohol 
is  a  food,  and  if  there  is  no  waste  in  its  manufacture,  fairness  in 
the  distribution  of  food  would  require  that  if  one  family  con- 
sumes as  much  alcohol  as  would  require  a  pound  of  starch  or 
of  sugar  in  the  making,  its  allowance  of  starch  or  of  sugar 
should  be  reduced  by  one  pound.  When  this  was  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  nothing  further  was  said  by  the  defenders 
of  alcohol  as  to  its  food  value,  which  is  a  pretty  clear  indication 
as  to  the  ingenuousness  of  the  contention  that  alcoholic  drink, 
as  commonly  taken,  is  a  food,^ 

It  may  be  contended,  of  course,  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  not 
identical  with  alcohol  and  that  some  of  these  drinks,  such  as 
beer,  for  example,  may  contain  nourishment  aside  from  the  al- 
cohol which  they  contain.  This  contention,  however,  scarcely 
meets  the  issue.  The  real  objection  is  to  alcohol,  its  manufac- 
ture and  its  consumption,  and  not  to  the  other  ingredients  that 
may- be  contained  in  these  drinks.  It  is  the  alcohol  which  pro- 
duces drunkenness  and  it  is  the  alcohol  in  whose  production  food 
materials  are  wasted.     There  has  been  no  objection  on  the 

^  See  the  Canadian  Magazine,  VoL  49,  1917,  pagfe  302. 
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grounds  of  war  economy  to  anything  contained  in  these  drinks 
except  the  alcohol.  The  liquor  control  policy  either  in  the  way 
of  restriction  or  prohibition  has  not  applied  to  nonalcoholic 
drinks.  In  some  cases  beer  containing  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
proof  spirit  has  been  free  from  government  restriction  or  control.  , 
Whatever  nourishment  there  may  be  in  beer  aside  from  alcohol 
could  still  be  provided  in  a  nonalcoholic  drink  or  in  a  drink  with 
so  low  an  alcoholic  content  as  not  to  bring  it  within  the  field  of 
government  restriction  or  control.  Since  it  is  only  the  alcohol 
which  has  been  the  real  object  of  government  repression,  we  are 
justified  in  considering  the  question  of  economy  wholly  from 
that  point  of  view. 

But  while  we  are  safe  in  asstuning  that  the  loss  of  starch  and 
sugar  in  the  production  of  alcohol  is  irreparable,  and  that  there 
is  no  calculable  food  value  in  the  alcohol  to  compensate  for  the 
loss,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  exact  loss  resulting  from  the. 
use  of  grain  in  brewing  and  distilling.  Only  the  starch  and  sugar 
are  used.  The  fats  and  the  proteins  remain  in  the  slops  from  the 
distilleries  and  in  the  brewers'  grains  and  malt  sprouts  from  the 
breweries.  While  they  do  not  remain  in  form  fit  for  human 
consumption,  they  have  a  certain  value  in  the  feeding  of  animals. 

So  far  we  are  on  solid  ground  and  not  in  the  morass  of  opin- 
ion, conjecture,  or  calctdation.  How  to  estimate  the  comparative 
value  of  the  whole  grain  on  the  one  hand  and  of  that  part  which 
is  left  after  the  brewer  or  the  distiller  is  through  with  it,  on  the 
other,  calls  for  some  careful  calculation.  This  calculation  is 
made  difficult  by  reason  of  the  various  uses  to  which  grain  is  put, 
and  the  variety  of  conditions  under  which  it  is  used. 

If  only  so  much  of  the  grain  were  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  flour  or  cereal  foods  for  direct  human  consumption,  as  to 
leave  a  residue  in  the  form  of  mill  feeds  with  a  feeding  value 
equal  to  that  of  the  refuse  from  the  breweries  and  the  distilleries, 
the  whole  food  value  of  the  flour  or  cereal  would  be  saved.  If 
the  refuse  from  the  flour  or  cereal  mills  were  exactly  equal  in 
value  for  animal  feeding  to  the  refuse  from  the  breweries  and 
distilleries,  these  two  items  cancel  each  other.    We  should  then 
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have  only  to  compare  the  food  value  of  the  flour  and  cereal  Mrith 
that  of  the  alcohol  Since  the  latter  is  practically  nil,  it  leaves 
the  whole  value  of  the  former  as  a  total  gain  when  the  grain  is 
used  for  the  production  of  flour  and  cereal,  and  a  total  loss  when 
it  is  used  for  the  production  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

In  ordinary  times,  the  English  people  do  not  consume,  in  the 
form  of  bread  or  cereal,  large  quantities  of  the  kinds  of  grain 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  In  time  of  war,  however, 
when  there  is  a  danger  of  food  famine,  a  great  many  habits  have 
to  be  changed.  Barley  and  rye,  which  are  the  principal  grains 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor  in  the  United  Kingdom  make 
thoroughly  satisfactory  flour  and  are  used  for  this  purpose  in 
many  countries.  Rye  is  the  principal  breadstuff  of  large  numbers 
of  people  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Rice  and  maize  are 
also  used  by  large  portions  of  the  population  of  the  earth  for 
their  direct  consumption. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  barley  may  be  made  into  flour  suitable 
for  making  bread.^  A  slightly  larger  percentage  of  the  other 
grains  can  be  thus  utilized.  If  60  per  cent  of  all  these  grains 
were  milled  into  flour,  or  cereal,  the  remaining  40  per  cent 
would  have  slightly  higher  value  for  the  feeding  of  animals  than 
the  refuse  would  have  if  the  same  grain  were  used  for  the  making 
of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  60  per  cent  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  human  food  would  therefore  be  a  clear  gain.  This  would 
amount  to  a  total  of  648,927,360  pounds  for  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1914.  This  quantity 
would  have  furnished  a  poimd  of  flour  or  cereal  per  day  to  one 
and  three-quarters  millions  of  people  for  a  year.  If  we  assume 
that  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  dry  flour  will  make  a  pound  loaf 
of  baker's  bread,*  the  extra  third  of  a  pound  being  in  the  form 
of  moisture,  and  if  we  make  a  similar  allowance  for  the  cereal 
when  it  is  cooked  and  prepared  for  consumption,  we  have  the 

1  "The  closely  adhering  hull  of  barley  grain  constitutes  about  IS  per  cent 
of  its  total  weight."  W.  A.  Henry:  Feeds  and  Feeding,  Eleventh  Edition. 
Madison,  W^is..  1911.    Page  140. 

2  One  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  of  mixed  rye,  wheat  and  barley  flour 
makes  290  pound  loaves  of  bread. 
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equivalent  of  a  pound  loaf  per  day  for  two  and  five-eighths  mil- 
lions of  people. 

This  calculation  leaves  out  of  account  the  sugar,  syrup,  and 
molasses  used  in  the  brewing  and  distilling  industries.  There  is 
no  data  upon  which  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  these  materials 
that  is  suitable  for  human  consumption.  It  is  known  that  some 
materials  of  this  kind  are  edible  and  other  portions  can  be  refined 
or  purified  and  made  edible,  but  just  what  proportions  can  not 
now  be  determined.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  not  all  the  alcohol  which  is  distilled  is  destined  for  drink.  A 
certain  amount  must  be  used  for  industrial  purposes.  This  would 
certainly  require  more  than  the  nonedible  materials  at  present 
used  in  distillation. 

^  We  have  also  left  out  of  account  the  hops  which  figure  among 
the  materials  used  in  brewing.  Since  they  are  not  used  as  food, 
they  could  not  figure  directly  as  a  part  of  the  problem  of  the  food 
supply.  They  could,  however,  be  considered  as  indirectly  affect- 
ing that  problem  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  occupy  land  and 
engage  labor  which  might  otherwise  produce  food.  In  the  long 
run  this  would  be  a  legitimate  consideration.  As  a  matter  of 
temporary  war  economy,  however,  it  would  be  of  more  than 
doubtful  expediency  to  destroy  productive  hop  fields  in  order 
to  grow  grain.  It  would  be  similar  to  a  policy  of  destroying 
vineyards  and  orchards  in  order  to  grow  grain.  While  the  food 
produced  by  an  apple  orchard  in  the  form  of  fruit  is  less  than 
might  be  produced  if  the  land  were  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
grain,  still  the  destruction  of  the  apple  trees  for  a  temporary 
purpose  would  seem  wasteful  rather  than  economical.  A  parallel 
argument  could  be  made  with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  the 
hop  fields.  If  the  food  shortage  were  likely  to  be  long  continued, 
it  would  be  economical;  it  might  also  be  necessary  to  sacrifice 
both  the  hop  fields  and  the  orchards.  Only  the  most  dire  neces- 
sity would  justify  such  destruction  as  part  of  the  war  time  pro- 
gram of  food  production. 

One  of  the  most  diffictllt  questions  in  the  calculation  of  the  loss 
through  the  use  of  grain  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drinks 
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is  that  of  appraising  the  relative  value  of  the  protein  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  starch  and  sugar  on  the  other.  The  refuse  from 
the  breweries  and  distilleries  contains  practically  all  of  the  pro- 
tein which  was  formerly  in  the  grain.  A  little  is  supposed  to  go 
into  the  beer  and  be  held  in  solution.  This  is  sometimes  esti- 
mated as  high  as  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  protein  content  of 
the  grain.  This,  however,  could  be  saved  in  beer  with  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol,  as  well  as  in  beer  with  a  per  cent 
high  enough  to  produce  intoxication.  This  means  that  the  refuse 
from  the  brewery  contains  more  protein  than  the  refuse  from  the 
flour  or  cereal  mill.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
brewer  or  the  distiller  to  use  practically  all  of  the  starch  and 
sugar  and  leave  none  of  it  in  the  refuse.  This  means  that  the 
refuse  from  the  breweries  and  distilleries  contains  less  starch 
and  sugar  than  the  refuse  from  the  flour  and  cereal  mills  when 
60  per  cent  of  the  grain  is  milled  for  human  consumption. 

In  making  malt  the  barley  grains  are  first  'steeped  in  warm  water  until 
they  are  soft  The  grain  is  then  held  at  a  warm  temperature  until  it  begins 
to  sprout,  in  which  process  a  ferment  or  enzyme  called  "diastase"  converts 
the  starch  into  a  form  of  sugar  called  "maltose."  As  soon  as  this  change 
has  occurred  the  sprouting  grains  are  quickly  dried.  The  tiny,  dry,  shriveled 
sprouts,  separated  from  the  grains  are  called  "malt  sprouts,"  and  the  dried 
grains  with  their  content  of  malt  sugar  form  malt  In  the  manufacture  of 
beer  the  brewer  extracts  the  soluble  malt  sugar  and  some  nitrogenous  matter 
from  the  malt  The  freshly  extracted  malt  grains  constitute  wet  brewers' 
grains,  which  on  drying  in  a  vacuum  are  called  dried  brewers'  grains.^ 

In  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  the  com,  rye,  etc,  after  grinding  are 
treated  with  a  solution  of  malt  to  convert  the  starch  into  sugar,  which  is  next 
converted  into  alcohol  by  the  action  of  yeast  This  is  distilled  off  and  leaves 
a  watery  residue,  known  as  distillers'  slops  or  slump.  Formerly  the  slump 
was  fed  to  fattening  steers  at  the  distillery;  now  it  is  largely  dried  in 
vacuum  and  the  product  placed  on  the  market  as  a  cattle  feed  under  various 
proprietary  names.  In  1904  Lindsey  of  the  Massachusetts  (Hatch)  Station 
placed  the  annual  output  of  dried  distillers'  grains  at  60,000  tons.  Until 
recently,  most  of  this  product  was  exported  to  Germany.  Dried  distillers' 
grains  are  rich  in  digestible  crude  protein  and  fat,  with  a  fair  content  of 
carbohydrates.  Com  makes  the  richest  and  rye  the  poorest  dried  distillers' 
grains.^ 

^W.  A.  Henry:  op.  cit.,  page  141. 
2  Ibid.,  page  208. 
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It  has  been  too  often  assumed  that  the  protein  is  the  only  food 
element  which  has  any  value  in  the  feeding  of  animals,  but  this 
assumption  is  completely  without  foundation.  It  is  true  that 
every  feeder  of  animals  buys  protein  and  pays  a  high  price  to 
get  it,  and  that  feeds  rich  in  protein  bring  a  slightly  higher  price 
than  feeds  rich  in  starch  and  sugar.  Nevertheless,  starch  is  the 
most  important  element  in  animal  feed  and  much  more  starch 
than  protein  is  required.  It  happens,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
the  larger  demand  for  starch  than  for  protein,  the  supply  of 
starch  is  even  larger  in  proportion  than  the  demand  for  it  and 
the  supply  of  protein  smaller  in  proportion  than  the  demand. 
This  presents  a  problem  which  can  only  be  solved  after  the  most 
elaborate  experimentation, 

K  We  have  next  to  consider  the  relative  value  for  purposes  of 
human  nutrition  of  the  whole  grain  when  fed  to  animals  and 
of  the  refuse  from  the  breweries  and  distilleries  when  similarly 
used.  How  much  more  milk  is  produced  from  a  bushel  of  barley 
when  the  whole  grain  is  fed  to  milk  cows  than  is  produced  from 
the  residue  from  the  same  bushel  of  barley  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  brewery  or  distillery?  Here,  again,  some  miscon- 
ceptions have  arisen  because  of  the  consideration  of  protein  to 
the  exclusion  of  starch  as  a  food  element.  Since  most  of  the 
protein  remains  in  the  refuse  from  the  breweries  and  distilleries, 
it  has  been  assumed,  for  what  reason  it  would  be  impossible  to 
state,  that  there  is  no  loss  in  feeding  value.  It  has  even  been 
hinted  that  there  was  a  gain  in  feeding  value.  People  have  been 
warned  that  if  the  brewing  and  distilling  industries  were  stopped, 
and  there  was  therefore  no  more  refuse  to  be  had  from  these 
sources,  it  would  actually  cut  down  the  feed  available  for  dairy 
cows,^  and  therefore  cut  down  the  supply  of  milk.    This  could 

^  For  example,  S.  J.  Thompson,  in  a  letter  to  The  Nation  (New  York)  for 
May  17,  1917,  says :  *'In  considering  the  prohibition  question  as  it  would  affect 
the  food  supply  of  the  country,  it  might  be  well  for  someone  to  call  attention 
to  a  fact  too  often  overlooked,  or  at  least  disregarded.  In  the  distillation  of 
alcohol  and  spirits  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  grain  used  is  returned 
in  the  form  of  a  very  valuable  by-product,  called  distillers*  dried  grains. 
This  product  contains  all  of  the  protein  and  almost  all  of  the  fat  content 
of  the  whole  grain,  the  only  loss  being  in  the  starch  or  carbohydrates.    For 
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mean  nothing,  of  course,  except  that  the  whole  grain  when  fed 
would  make  less  milk  than  the  refuse  would  make  after  the 
starch  and  sugar  were  extracted.  This,  of  course,  is  absurd, 
and  no  one  with  any  understanding  of  the  subject  could  make 
such  a  statement.  The  whole  grain,  of  course,  contains  all  the 
protein  that  the  refuse  could  possibly  contain;  in  addition  to 
which  it  contains  starch.  Since  starch  is  an  important  element 
of  food  value,  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  in  this  as  in  other 
cases.  In  fact,  the  most  of  the  feeding  value  of  grain  is  in  the 
starch  rather  than  in  the  protein,  although  the  commercial  value 
per  pound  of  protein  is  higher  than  that  of  starch.  This  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  more  pounds  of 
starch  than  of  protein  in  a  bushel  of  grain. 

Figuring  on  protein  values  alone  led  Messrs.  Kellogg  and 
Taylor,  in  their  otherwise  valuable  book  on  the  Food  Prob- 
lem,^ to  conclude:  "Obviously  there  is  from  the  nutritional 
point  of  view  little  loss  when  barley  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  and  the  residue  fed  to  domesticated  animals  con- 
trasted with  the  results  of  direct  feeding  of  the  barley  to  the 
animals." 

On  the  other  hand,  Lawes  and  Gilbert  of  the  Rothamstead 
Station  {Rothamstead  Memoirs,  Vol.  IV),  after  experimenting 
with  malt,  conclude: 

A  given  weight  of  barley  is  more  productive  both  of  the  milk  of  cows 
and  of  the  increase  in  live  weight  of  fattening  animals  than  the  amount  of 
malt  and  malt  sprouts  that  would  be  produced  from  it.  .  .  .  Irrespective  of 
economy,  malt  is  undoubtedly  a  very  good  food  for  stock;  and  common 
experience  seems  to  show  that  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  beneficial  ...  to 
young  or  weakly  animals,  or  in  making  up  for  exhibition  or  sale;  that  is, 
when  the  object  is  to  produce  a  particular  result,  irrespective  of  economy .2 

the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  distillers'  grains  are  worth  three  times  as  much 
as  corn,  as  they  furnish  three  times  as  much  protein,  and  protein  is  the 
essential  nutrient  for  milk  making.  Thus,  while  the  bulk,  the  weight,  is 
reduced  to  one-third,  the  value  as  a  dairy  feed  is  increased  inversely.  If 
milk,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  human  foods,  it  would  seem  that 
there  could  be  no  economic  loss  in  taking  at  least  one  per  cent  of  the  com 
crop  and  converting  it  into  distillers'  grams,  quite  aside  from  any  argument 
concerning  the  value  of  the  distillate  itself." 

1  New  York,  1917.    Page  206. 

2  Quoted  by  W.  A.  Henry :  op.  ctt.,  page  141. 
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Something  depends  upon  the  question  as  to  which  policy  is 
pursued,  that  is,  upon  the  question  whether  the  feeding  of  the 
entire  grain  to  animals  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  animals  and  animal  products,  or  wliether  it  is  to  displace 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  other  feeds  in  maintaining  the  same 
number  of  animals  and  producing  the  same  quantity  of  animal 
products.  If  the  entire  grain  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  drinks  were  fed  to  animals,  it  would  maintain  more 
animals  than  can  be  maintained  by  feeding  the  refuse  alone. 
If  this  merely  means  more  animals  and  more  animal  products, 
there  would  be  saved  only  the  additional  animal  food.  If  the 
same  number  of  animals  were  maintained,  and  the  whole  grain 
fed  to  them,  an  equal  amount  of  other  grain  would  be  ^tvailable 
for  human  consumption.  In  the  latter  case  the  effect  on  the 
food  supply  would  be  identical  with  the  effect  when  the  grain 
is  itself  used  for  direct  human  consumption.  The  identity  of 
the  grain  used  is  a  matter  of  indifference  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  food  supply.  It  is  a  questionr  of  kind  and  quantity  used. 
If  the  closing  of  the  distilleries  and  breweries  did  not  increase 
the  total  amount  of  grain  fed  to  animals,  it  would  necessarily 
increase  the  amount  available  for  other  purposes  than  the  feed- 
ing of  animals.  Presumably  this  increase  would  be  available 
for  human  consumption  in  the  form  of  flour,  cereal,  starch  or 
glucose. 

In  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  glucose  from  grain,  only 
the  starch  is  extracted  and  all  the  protein  and  fat  are  left  in 
the  residue.^^  In  this  respect  there  is  a  closer  analogy  between 
the  manufacture  of  these  products  and  the  manufacture  of  al- 
cohol than  there  is  between  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  cereal 
and  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  Since  all  the  protein  is  left  in 
the  residue  from  the  starch  and  glucose  factories,  there  is  fully 
as  much  protein  available  for  animal  feeding  when  grain  is 
used  for  these  purposes  as  is  available  when  it  is  used  in  the 

1  Cf.  Whitman  Howard  Jordan :  The  Feeding  of  Animals.    New  York, 
1901.    Page  236. 
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manufacture  of  alcohol.     We  then  have  only  to  compare  the 
food  value  of  the  starch  and  the  glucose  with  that  of  the  alcohol 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  whole 
grain  has  more  nutritive  value  for  human  consumption  when  a 
part  of  it  is  made  into  flour,  cereal,  starch,  or  glucose  and  the 
residue  fed  to  animals  than  when  it  is  used  in  the  making  of 
alcohol  and  the  residue  is  fed.  It  is  also  certain  that  when  the 
whole  grain  is  fed  to  animals  it  has  more  feeding  value  than 
the  part  which  remains  after  the  process  of  brewing  or  dis- 
tilling. If  the  whole  grain  were  available  for  the  feeding  of 
animals,  more  food  producing  animals  could  be  supported  tlian 
can  be  supported  on  the  residue,  or  else,  the  same  number  of 
animals  could  be  fed,  in  which  case  more  grain  would  then  be 
available  for  direct  human  consumption. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  loss  of  nutritive  value  when 
food  suitable  for  human  consumption  is  fed  to  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  animal  products.  That  is  to  say,  the 
nutritive  value  of  a  given  amount  of  grain  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  milk  or  meat  which  it  will  produce  when  it  is  fed  to 
animals.  Therefore,  if  the  starch  saved  from  the  breweries 
and  distilleries  were  used  to  add  to  our  total  production  of  milk 
or  meat,  the  added  milk  and  meat  would  have  less  nutritive 
value  than  the  starch  itself.  If,  however,  the  starch  is  not  used 
to  increase  our  production  of  milk  and  meat,  but  only  to  dis- 
place other  grain  feeds,  the  whole  of  these  other  grains  is  saved. 
While  it  is  clear  that  there  is  some  saving  in  either  case,  the 
amount  of  saving,  in  terms  of  human  nutrients,  depends  there- 
fore upon  whether  it  adds  to  our  supply  of  starch  on  the  one 
hand  or  to  our  supply  of  animal  foods  on  the  other. 

Jordan  in  his  work  on  The  Feeding  of  Animals^  gives  the 
following  table  showing  the  amount  of  human  food  produced 
by  100  pounds  of  digestible  organic  matter  in  an  animal  ration, 
when  fed  to  different  animals: 

*  Op.  cit,  pages  405,  406. 
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RELATION    OF   FOOD   TO    PRODUCT 

PKODVCBD  BY    100   LbS. 
DiGBSTIBLB  ObGANIC 

Mattbb  in  Ration 

Marketable        Edible 
product  solids 

lbs.  lbs. 

Milk,  general  average  139.0  18.0 

Milk,  New  York  experiments  158.7  20.6 

Cheese,  green   14.8  9.4 

Butter  6.4  5.44 

Steers,  general  average,  live  weight   13.5 

Steers,  Iowa,  live  weight 16.8 

Steers,  Kansas,  live  weight 12.4 

Steers,  Maine,  live  weight  15.0 

Steers,  general  average,  carcass   8.3  2.75 

Steers,  Iowa,  carcass  10.7  3.56 

Steers,  Kansas,  carcass  7.6  2.52 

Steers,  Maine,  carcass  8.7  2.84 

Sheep  and  lambs,  general  average,  live  weight 13.9 

Lambs,  Iowa,  live  weight  17.8 

Sheep  and  lambs,  general  average,  carcass   7.0  2.60 

Lambs,  Iowa,  carcass    9.6  3.25 

Swine,  general  average,  live  weight  30.4 

Swine,  Iowa,  live  weight   33.0 

Swine,  'general  average,  carcass   25.0  15.6 

Fowl,  small,  live  weight  • 19.6 

Fowl,,  dressed  carcass,  average  15.6  4.2 

Broilers,  live  weight  28.7 

Broilers,  dressed  carcass  23.8  3.5 

Eggs   19.6  5.1 

On  page  20  of  this  monograph  it  was  shown  that  3,044,- 
168,506  pounds  of  grain  were  used  in  the  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling industries  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1913.  How  much  more  food  in  the  way 
of  animal  products  would  this  have  produced  if  the  whole  grain 
had  been  fed  to  animals,  than  when  only  the  refuse  was  fed? 
The  dairy  cow  is,  according  to  the  above  table,  the  most  effi- 
cient animal  for  turning  animal  feed  into  a  human  food,  but 
the  food  elements  in  milk  are  mainly  protein,  fat,  and  sugar. 
The  protein  in  the  milk  is  apparently  derived  exclusively  from 
the  protein  in  the  feed.  Therefore,  comparatively  little  more 
protein  could  be  produced  by  feeding  the  whole  grain  than  by 
feeding  the  refuse,  since  the  refuse  contains  most  of  the  protein. 
The  butter  fat  and  the  milk  sugar,  however,  are  derived  largely 
from  the  starches  and  sugars  in  the  animals'  feed.  If  protein 
were  the  only  desirable  food  element  in  the  milk,  it  would  make 
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little  difference  whether  the  whole  grain  were  fed  or  only  the 
refuse;  but  fats  of  all  kinds  are  quite  as  scarce  in  the  countries 
at  war  as  are  proteins.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  as  desirable  that 
the  supply  of  butter  be  increased  as  that  the  supply  of  cheese, 
which  contains  the  protein  of  milk,  should  be  increased.  Subse- 
quent experience  in  England  has  shown  that  butter  is  one  of 
the  scarcest  of  all  articles  of  food.  For  masses  of  the  people 
it  has  been  practically  unattainable  since  the  war  began.  How- 
ever, if  the  whole  grain  were  fed  and  certain  other  forms  of 
feed  rich  in  protein  were  added  to  balance  up  the  ration,  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  cheese  itself  would  result.  In  no  case 
is  this  to  be  understood  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  feeding 
animals  on  a  ration  of  pure  starch.  It  is  only  a  calculation  to 
show  what  would  result  if  the  starch  destroyed  in  brewing  and 
distilling  were  saved  and  added  to  the  other  feeds  available  for 
animals  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

About  65  per  cent  of  the  barley  kernel  and  67  pei^  cent  of  the 
rye  kernel  are  in  the  form  of  starch.^  Approximately  11  per 
cent  of  this  grain,  even  in  the  dry  state,  is  water.^  After  allowing 
for  the  starch  which  the  brewer  and  distiller  fail  to  extract  and 
which  therefore  remains  in  the  refuse,  it  appears  that  between  40 
per  cent  and  45  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  grain  represents 
the  loss  of  starch.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  total  grain  used  in 
brewing  and  distilling  would  be  1,217,667,402.  If  this  were  fed  to 
cows  in  a  proper  ration  it  should  have  produced  a  considerable 
addition  tg  the  butter  supply.  According  to  Jordan's  table,  100 
pounds  of  digestible  organic  matter  in  the  ration  of  the  cow  pro- 
duces a  little  over  6  pounds  of  butter.  Assuming  that  100  pounds 
of  starch  will  make  6  pounds  of  butter,  we  find  that  the  starch 
used  in  making  alcohol  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  make  a 
total  of  73,060,044  pounds  of  butter,  or. a  little  over  a  pound 
and  a  half  apiece  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

When  fed  to  swine,  however,  the  starch  would  probably  not 


1  See  Jordan :  op,  cit.,  page  57. 

2  Ibid.,  page  424. 
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add  an3rthing  to  the  protein  in  the  carcasses.  It  would  add  un- 
doubtedly to  the  fat,* which  has  a  very  large  element  in  the  food 
value  of  pork  products.  According  to  the  authority  just  cited, 
100  pounds  of  digestible  organic  matter  in  the  animal  ration 
would  add  a  little  over  1 5  potmds  to  the  edible  solids  in  the  pork 
products.  Assuming  that  7  pounds  of  this  is  in  the  form  of  fat, 
we  find  that  the  starch  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  make,  if  fed  to  hogs,  a  total  of 
85,236,718  pounds  of  pork  fat.  No  other  animal  is  so  efficient 
in  turning  feed  into  human  food.  When  fed  to  steers,  on  the 
same  basis  of  calculation,  this  starch  would  produce  only  about 
10,000,000  pounds  of  human  food  in  the  form  of  beef  fat. 

In  time  of  threatened  famine  or  even  a  serious  food  shortage, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  increased  supply  of  grain  thus 
made  available  would  be  used  up  in  the  production  of  animal 
food;  since,  as  stated  above,  the  food  value  of  the  grain  for 
direct  human  consumption  is  much  greater  than  the  food  value 
of  the  animal  product  which  it  will  produce,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  policy  of  food  conservation  would  reduce  rather  than  in- 
crease the  number  of  animals  kept  and  the  quantity  of  animal 
products  produced.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  earlier  basis  of 
calculation.  This  means  that  the  grain  saved  from  breweries 
and  distilleries,  at  least  the  edible  portions  of  it,  would  be  used 
for  direct  human  consumption  in  the  form  of  flour,  cereal,  starch 
and  glucose. 

As  to  the  waste  caused  by  drunkenness  or  the  inefficiency 
which  is  due  to  excessive  drinking  on  the  part  of  workers,  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  measurements.  As  shown 
on  page  21,  the  total  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year  preceding  the  war  were  234,571.  Assuming 
that  one  day  was  lost  for  each  conviction  for  drunkenness  and 
dividing  this  by  the  approximate  number  of  working  days  in  a 
year,  it  is  equal  to  the  working  time  of  782  men  for  a  year. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  total  work- 
ing power  of  the  whole  population;  but  this  is  a  considerable 
underestimate  of  the  loss,  as  will  appear  from  several  considera- 
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tions.  In  the  first  place,  one  day  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  time 
lost  for  every  conviction.  In  the  second  place,  no  figures  are 
available  to  show  the  loss  of  time  by  people  who  are  drunk,  but 
not  convicted  before  a  court.  In  the  third  place,  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  loss  in  skill  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  men  who 
are  at  work  but  whose  efficiency  is  somewhat  impaired  by  reascm 
of  their  having  partaken  too  freely  of  alcohol.  In  a  kind  of 
work  requiring  such  care,  skill  and  responsibility  as  the  mak- 
ing of  munitions,  this  item  of  loss  may  easily  outweigh  all  others. 
In  the  fourth  place,  it  leaves  out  of  accoimt  the  undermining  of 
the  health,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  sickness  among  those 
who  drink  pretty  regularly,  but  who  are  seldom  or  never  in  a 
state  even  bordering  on  drunkenness.  In  the  fifth  place,  it  fur- 
nishes no  indication  as  to  the  loss  in  efficiency  in  succeeding 
generations  due  to  the  bad  home  conditions  in  the  families  of 
the  hard  drinkers. 

If,  instead  of  counting  merely  one  day  of  lost  time  for  every 
conviction  for  drunkenness,  we  count  two  days,  and'  if  we  as- 
sume that  for  every  conviction  there  is  at  least  another  case 
which  escapes  conviction  because  it  is  not  found  in  a  disorderly 
condition  in  a  public  place,  we  should  multiply  by  four  the  total 
number  of  days  lost  under  our  previous  calculation.  Instead  of 
a  loss  of  the  working  time  of  782  men  for  a  full  year,  it  now 
becomes  a  loss  of  the  working  time  of  3,128  men  for  a  year. 
If  we  continue  by  adding  other  items  of  the  above  enumeration, 
the  figures  mount  higher  and  higher.  There  is,  however,  no 
known  method  of  reducing  this  calculation  to  the  test  of  meas- 
ured and  recorded  facts. 

To  offset  this  loss,  however,  there  is  the  imdoubted  value  of 
drink  as  a  fool  killer.  In  the  long  run,  and  in  normal  times, 
unstable  natures  may  gradually  be  weeded  out  of  the  population 
through  the  influence  of  any  temptation  which  is  peculiarly 
deadly  to  such  natures.  The  orderly  occupations  of  peace  can 
doubtless  make  little  use  of  such  natures  and  if  they  are  re- 
moved to  give  room  for  more  orderly  and  stable  characters,  there 
is  doubtless  some  gain.    But  in  time  of  war,  this  is  a  considera- 
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tion  of  little  value.  Impulsive  and  unstable  natures  may  be 
quite  as  usable  as  the  orderly  and  stable  ones.  The  state  needs 
them  all.  If  it  is  to  make  use  of  the  kind  of  men  who  can  not 
withstand  the  dangers  of  drink,  it  must  obviously  protect  them 
against  that  danger  which  is  especially  deadly  to  them. 

So  much  has  been  made  in  the  past  of  the  revenue  which 
various  governments  derive  from  liquor  taxes,  that  the  question 
can  not  be  ignored  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  The  advantage 
of  the  liquor  tax,  however,  is  not  in  any  sense  an  economic  ad- 
vantage. It  is  merely  an  illustration  of  Colbert's  famous  maxim 
that  "taxation  is  the  art  of  getting  the  maximum  amount  of 
feathers  with  the  minimum  amount  of  squawking."  If  we  dis- 
tinguish sharply  between  the  economic  and  the  demagogic  as- 
pects of  the  question,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  buying  of 
alcoholic  liquor  does  not  create  any  new  wealth.  The  buyer  of 
a  drink  may  be  told  that  a  certain  fraction  of  the  price  which 
he  pays  will  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  state.  If  he  is  very 
anxious  for  the  drink,  he  may  consent  to  pay  this  tax  to  the 
state  more  willingly  than  he  would  if  asked  to  pay  the  same 
fraction  into  the  coffers  of  the  state  without  getting  the  drink. 
Unless,  however,  the  drink  is  of  some  economic  advantage  to 
him,  he  is  certainly  no  better  off  when  he  pays  his  tax  to  the 
state  in  this  way  than  he  would  be  if  he  paid  it  directly.  If  he 
is  in  some  way  prevented  from  spending  his  money  on  drink,  he 
will  be  economically  better  off  if  he  is  taxed  directly  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  small  fraction  of  the  price  of  the  drink  which  goes 
to  the  state;  he  would  have  left  in  his  pocket  at  least  the  rest 
of  the  price  of  the  drink. 

This  argument,  of  course,  would  apply  equally  well  to  all 
taxes  on  luxuries.  The  only  economic  advantage  to  the  country 
from  any  tax  on  luxuries  is  that  it  tends  to  repress  the  con- 
sumption of  luxuries.  Whether  the  luxury  be  in  the  form  of 
an  alcoholic  drink  or  in  some  other  form  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence. If,  however,  there  are  other  and  more  effective  way^ 
of  repressing  the  consumption  of  the  luxury  in  question,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  an  economic  loss  to  give  up  a  less  effective 
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method  of  repression  in  favor  of  a  more  effective  method 
When  the  deliberate  purpose  of  a  luxury  tax  is  the  repression 
of  luxurious  consumption,  this  furnishes  the  poorest  kind  of  an 
argument  in  favor  of  encouraging  the  continuance  of  luxurious 
consumption  in  order  to  provide  revenue  for  the  state.  Yet 
this  is  the  predicament  in  which  one  is  placed  who  argues  that 
there  is  any  economic  advantage  in  deriving  revenue  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  an  alcoholic  luxury. 

From  the  purely  demagogical  point  of  view,  however;  the 
government,  as  distinct  from  the  people  who  are  governed,  may 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  this  method  of  raising 
revenue.  Under  a  popular  government,  of  course,  there  is  no 
power  of  raising  taxes  except  through  the  consent  of  the  people 
who  pay  the  taxes.  If  this  consent  can  be  more  easily  secured 
for  one  form  of  taxation  than  for  another,  that  inay  be  a  good 
enough  reason  why  the  government  should  propose  the  one 
rather  than  the  other  in  normal  times.  If  one  were  advising  the 
government,  one  might  even  advise  the  use  of  the  one  form  of 
taxation  rather  than  of  the  other.  That  is,  the  adviser  to  the 
government  might  say,  in  effect,  the  people  are  so  unwise  or  so 
disloyal  that  they  will  not  vote  for  direct  taxes  nor  will  they 
vote  for  any  candidate  for  public  office  who  proposes  to  tax 
them  directly.  Therefore  the  only  wise  thing  to  do,  since  reve- 
nue is  necessary,  is  to  tax  them  indirectly.  If,  however,  the  ad- 
viser were  not  giving  advice  to  the  government,  but  to  the  people 
themselves  as  to  what  kind  of  a  tax  they  ought  to  support  by 
their  votes,  he  would  have  a  different  question  altogether.  It 
would  be  rather  absurd  to  say  to  the  people,  you  are  so  very 
unwise  that  you  can  not  see  the  economic  advantage  of  paying  a 
tax  directly,  or  so  disloyal  that  you  will  not  consent  to  it,  but 
you  think  erroneously  that  you  gain  some  advantage  or  bear 
less  burden  when  you  pay  your  taxes  in  the  form  of  an  excise 
on  useless  or  harmful  things  which  you  buy.  Therefore,  you 
ought  to  go  right  on  buying  these  useless  or  harmful  luxuries 
in  order  to  deceive  yourselves  into  paying  necessary  taxes  to  the 
government,  since  the  government  must  have  revenue  from  one 
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source  or  another.  This,  however,  is  in  effect  what  a  good  many 
self-styled  "practical  men"  are  telling  the  people,  not  only  with 
respect  to  excise  on  alcoholic  drinks,  but  with  respect  to  the 
consumption  of  other  nonessentials. 


CHAPTER    II 
The  Attitude  of  the  Public 

The  distinction  pointed  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter 
between  the  government  and  the  people  makes  it  necessary  for 
us  to  find  out  what  the  people  were  saying  and  thinking,  as  well 
as  what  the  government  was  doing  about  the  liquor  question. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  personal  views  on 
the  subject  in  his  famous  remark,  "We  are  fighting  Germany, 
Austria,  and  drink,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  greatest  of  these 
deadly  foes  is  drink."  Nevertheless,  as  an  agent  of  government, 
he  could  do  nothing  more  than  the  people  were  willing  to  stand. 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  16,  1915,  Arnold  Bennett  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  government  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
handle  the  drink  question.  It  failed  because  there  is  no  sufficient 
body  of  opinion  in  Britain  about  alcohol ;  it  failed  because  as  a 
nation  we  have  never  been  educated  about  alcohol ;  and  the  new 
government  will  fail  for  the  same  reason." 

The  development  of  public  opinion  upon  any  topic  is  a  very 
elusive  matter  and  the  process  is  very  difficult  to  describe.  The 
attention  given  to  the  drink  question  in  England  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed showed  a  definite  quantitative  increase,  yet  that  increase 
can  not  be  measured.  Some  indication  as  to  the  rate  of  increase 
can  be  found  by  merely  measuring  the  space  given  to  the  drink 
question  in  the  Index  to  the  London  Times  from  quarter  to 
quarter.    The  following  curve  shows  the  increase: 
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The  curve  given  below  shows  the  amount  of  space  in  the 
London  Times  devoted  to  Beer,  as  a  topic  distinct  from  Drink: 
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While  this  curve  furnishes  some  indication  as  to  the  amount 
of  attention  given  to  the  subject,  it  shows  nothing  as  to  the  devel- 
opment of  opinion  for  or  against  any  particular  policy  or  method 
of  handling  the  drink  question. 

Discussion  was  first  provoked  by  the  Order  in  Council  giving 
the  competent  naval  and  military  authorities  power  to  forbid  or 
restrict  the  selling  of  liquor  within  specified  areas.  Any  one 
could  see  the  necessity  of  strict  military  discipline  and  of  giving 
officers  considerable  authority  in  its  enforcement.  When  soldiers 
or  sailors  were  likely  to  be  incapacitated  by  being  drunk  at  critical 
times,  no  one  but  the  most  perverse  could  object  if  the  officers 
who  were  responsible  for  the  success  of  imdertakings  of  vital 
importance  were  permitted  to  take  such  action  as  would  keep 
their  men  from  getting  drimk. 

A  study  of  the  files  of  the  London  Times  shows  that  this  was 
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the  view  generally  taken.     In  its  issue  of  October  17,  1914,  it 
says  of  the  licensed  trade: 

It  will  loyally  support  all  reasonable  demands  made  by  those  who  are 
answerable  for  the  well  being  of  the  defensive  forces  of  the  country  and 
the  nl^intenance  of  public  order,  but  it  resents  any  attempt  by  those  whose 
object  and  aim  is  prohibition  to  make  use  of  a  national  crisis  to  foist  upon 
the  community  measures  unduly  interfering  with  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the 
public ;  and  it  protests  against  the  imposition  of  drastic  restrictions  without 
any  corresponding  alleviation  of  the  excessive  duties  based  on  assessments 
arrived  at  in  a  period  of  normal  hours  of  trade. 

On  October  13  it  said: 

It  is  a  very  simple  and  moderate  remedy,  but  effective  and  not  resented 
because  it  is  moderate.  Everybody  who  really  knows  our  public  house  popu- 
lation is  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  occurs  merely  through 
accumulation.  A  moderate  curtailment  of  hours  will  stop  this  cause  of 
drunkenness,  which  is  the  principal  influence  in  such  cases  as  these  young 
men  in  training.  The  question  of  further  curtailment  has  been  discussed  by 
some  benches,  but  the  decision  is  against  it,  and  probably  for  sound  reasons, 
though  special  circumstances  may  in  some  places  call  for  specific  measures. 

On  October  28  it  published  an  article  entitled,  "An  Appeal 
for  Sobriety,"  in  which  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  appeal  to  the  public  to  help  in  maintaining  sobriety 
among  the  soldiers  in  training  by  refraining  from  the  practice 
of  treating.    Physical  fitness  constituted  the  basis  of  the  appeal. 

On  November  13  it  mentions  the  League  of  the  Khaki  Button, 
founded  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Qiesterfield,  whose  wearers 
pledge  not  to  stand  any  one  a  drink  or  to  be  stood  a  drink  until 
the  war  is  over. 

On  November  18,  regarding  Lloyd  George's  proposed  tax  of 
a  "halfpenny  on  the  half  pint,"  it  states  that  the  brewers  say 
they  will  submit,  but  hint  at  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says: 

The  halfpenny  on  the  half  pint  plus  the  other  circumstances  adverse  to 
that  particular  trade — the  absence  of  drinking  at  home  and  the  curtailment 
of  the  hours — ^will  produce  35  per  cent  reduction  of  consumption.  I  ask  any 
manufacturer  or  trader  to  say  what  would  be  the  effect  on  his  profits  of  a 
reduction  of  35  per  cent  in  his  turnover.  I  think  the  Chancellor  will  perhaps 
be  convinced  tliat  he  is  not  leaving  a  sufficient  margin  to  meet  the  extra  strain 
thrown  upon  the  trade. 
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On  December  31,  in  an  article  on  "The  Consumption  of  Beer," 
it  says : 

When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  his  extra  tax  on  beer  to  hdp 
pay  for  the  war,  he  calculated  that  the  fall  in  consumption  on  account  of  the 
increased  price  would  be  about  23  per  cent. 

The  immediate  effect  was  a  drop  in  consumption  of  close  on  60  per  cent 
Many  of  the  brewers  forthwith  reduced  their  production. 

Later  reports  from  the  country  show  a  notable  rise  in  consumption,  which 
varies  considerably,  of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  and  the 
density  of  the  population.  But  in  manufacturing  centers  the  attachment  of 
the  average  working  man  to  his  "pint"  has  overcome  the  fit  of  economy  which 
seized  him  when  the  price  went  up  and  there  is  almost  as  much  beer  being 
consumed  as  ever. 

In  its  issue  of  March  2,  1915,  it  comments  on  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech  on  drink,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  remarks  in  his  Bangor  speech  on  the  drink  question 
in  relation  to  our  industrial  productivity  were  freely  discussed  in  the  lobby 
yesterday.  It  is  understood  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intended 
his  remarks  to  be  regarded  as  a  warning  rather  than  as  a  threat.  The  gov- 
ernment have  no  immediate  intention  of  introducing  fresh  legislation  for 
restricting  the  hours  during  which  intoxicating  liquor  may  be  sold.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  entrusts  the 
responsible  authorities  with  very  wide  powers  in  respect  of  licensed  premises 
which  have  by  no  means  been  fully  exercised  so  far.  The  existing  war 
restrictions  have  been  chiefly  imposed  in  the  interests  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Ministers,  however,  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  moral  gain 
achieved  by  the  Russian  suppression  of  the  vodka,  and  the  significance  of 
Lloyd  George's  words  lies  in  the  suggestion  that  future  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic  may  be  applied  in  the  interests  of  the  civil  population. 

On  March  23,  1915,  it  published  a  letter  signed  "Working 
Class,"  protesting  against  the  implication  that  the  working  classes 
were  greater  sinners  than  others  in  the  matter  of  drink: 

In  his  proposals  with  regard  to  drinking  facilities,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
magnificent  good  sense  has  for  once  forsaken  him.  In  "certain  areas'*  the 
public  houses  are  to  be  opened  only  during  limited  hours.  I  belong  to  the 
working  classes,  and  as  one  of  their  own  class  who  knows  them  well  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  truer  way  to  win  their  support  is  to  ask  them  to 
submit  to  a  restriction  which  the  whole  community  accept.  This  is  no  'tem- 
perance question."  It  is  a  matter  of  equal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  for 
the  sake  of  the  nation  in  war  time.  (Of  course  the  brewers,  distillers  and 
publicans  must  be  adequately  compensated.)     The  working  classes  feel  that 
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the  aristocracy  of  England  is  thoroughly  playing  the  game  in  this  war,  but 
they  feel  that  the  merchants,  shippers,  and  manufacturers  are  out  mostly 
for  self.  This  may  be  a  harsh  judgment.  But  we  have  to  take  the  facts  as 
they  are.  No  class  will  be  more  loyal  than  the  working  classes  to  any 
common  restrictions  affecting  all  alike.  They  will  resent  being  pilloried  for 
special  treatment  Now  the  government  is  doubtless  acting  as  far  as  it 
thinks  public  opinion  will  support  it  and  what  the  situation  demands  is  a  new 
public  opinion.  Will  the  aristocracy  not  give  us  another  lead?  If  the  prin- 
cipal social  and  political  clubs  in  London  voluntarily  agreed,  and  that  quickly, 
to  accept  the  same  limitations  with  regard  to  the  hours  at  which  drinks  may 
be  served  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes  for  workingmen,  it 
would  do  much  to  make  the  movement  a  national  one. 

On  March  30,  in  an  article  entitled  "Conference  on  Drink," 
it  says: 

A  deputation  representative  of  the  leading  shipbuilding  firms  in  the 
country  was  received  yes'terday  at  the  Treasury  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Secretary  for  Scotland.  The  deputation  was  unanimous  in 
urging  that  in  order  to  meet  the  national  requirements  at  the  present  time 
and  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  position,  there  should  be  a  total  prohibition 
during  the  period  of  the  war  of  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors.  It  was  rep- 
resented by  them  that  mere  restriction  of  hours,  or  even  total  prohibition 
within  certain  areas,  was  not  sufficient,  as  certain  classes  would  be  entirely 
unaffected,  and  it  was  felt  by  the  deputation  that  total  prohibition  should 
apply  as  an  emergency  ^ar  measure  not  only  to  public  houses,  but  to  private 
clubs  and  other  licensed  premises,  so  as  to  operate  equally  for  all  classes  of 
the  community.  In  putting  forward  these  views,  those  who  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  deputation  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  that  there  Was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  workers  favorable  to  total  prohibition 
along  the  lines  indicated. 

It  was  stated  that  in  many  cases  the  number  of  hours  being  worked  was 
actually  less  than  before  the  war,  and  in  spite  of  Sunday  labor  and  all  other 
time,  the  total  time  worked  on  the  average  in  almost  all  yards  was  below  the 
normal  number  of  hours  per  week.  In  spite  of  working  night  and  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  less  productiveness  was  being  secured  from  the  men.  The 
deputation  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  principally  due  to  the  question  of 
drink.    .    .    . 

The  deputation  drew  attention  to  the  example  set  by  Russia  and  France, 
and  urged  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  need  of  strong  and 
immediate  action. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  reply  said  that  nothing  but  root  and  branch 
methods  would  be  of  the  slightest  avail  in  dealing  with  this  evil.    .    .    . 

He  added  that  success  in  this  war  was  now  purely  a  question  of  muni- 
tions, and  mentioned  that  the  King  had  permitted  him  to  say  that  his  Majesty 
was  very  deeply  concerned  on  the  question. 
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In  the  issue  of  March  31,  the  Newcastle  correspondent  says: 

The  Boilermakers'  Society  has  lost  no  time  in  replying  to  the  remarks 
made  at  the  conference  on  drink  and  armaments  Monday  .  .  .  the  tales 
told  by  the  Shipbuilding  Federation  are  the  same  old  misrepresentations, 
exaggerations  and  contradictions  that  have  been  heard  from  them  many 
times.  .  .  .  This  wholly  unjustifiable  attack  will  do  more  than  all  the 
drink  in  the  country  to  diminish  output. 

On  March  31,  1915,  is  the  following  editorial  comment: 

The  question  of  lost  time  in  the  workshop  is  the  urgent  problem  of  the 
moment.  Just  at  present  the  cry  is  that  drink  explains  the  whole  thing  and 
that  some  drastic,  but  as  yet  undefined,  step  must  be  taken  to  deal  with  the 
drink  traffic.  .  .  .  The  deputation  of  shipbuilders  who  waited  on  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  laid  the  whole  blame  upon  it,  if  we  understand  them  correctly 
and  they  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Charles  Harford,  secretary  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  at  the  conference  summoned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  autumn.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with 
all  he  says  in  order  to  admit  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  It  is  denied  by  no 
one  and  only  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  urged  upon  the  government  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  one  of  the  great  trade  unions.  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  published  last  week  from  Mr.  Gosling  and  Mr.  R.  Williams  of  the 
National  Transportation  Workers  Federation,  the  effect  of  excessive  drink- 
ing on  the  output  of  munitions  of  war  was  emphasized  in  very  strong  terms. 
About  the  remedy  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  such  agreement.  Many  pro- 
posals are  made  from  general  prohibition  downward.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
rather  hinted  at  general  prohibition  in  his  reply  to  the  deputation  on  Monday, 
but  we  gather  that  the  government  has  as  yet  come  to  no  very  definite  opinion 
beyond  the  urgent  importance,  which  indeed  is  manifest,  of  grappling  with 
the  problem  at  once.  We  presume  that  at  any  rate  they  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  clubs  as  well  as  public  houses  and  applying  any  measure 
impartially  to  all  classes.  If  both  these  conditions  were  not  fulfilled,  no 
measure  would  have  the  slightest  success;  it  would  throw  a  great  number  of 
persons  out  of  work  and  excite  general  resentment  for  nothing.  The  only 
chance  of  its  acceptance  by  the  men  whom  it  is  intended  to  influence  would 
be  for  others  to  set  an  example  for  those  in  high  places.  If  they  continue 
to  drink  at  the  club  and  at  home,  so  will  the  Clyde  and  Tyne  workmen. 
Can  not  we  inaugurate  such  legislation  as  may  be  called  by  a  self-denying 
ordinance  voluntarily  accepted  for  the  term  of  the  war  by  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  nation? 

In  the  same  issue,  Mr.  H.  G.  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the 
Licensed  Victualers'  National  Defense  League,  said : 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  told  the  deputation  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  no  statesman  could  go  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  and  in 
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that  expression  alone  there  is  indication  of  the  danger  that  would  inevitably 
follow  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  measure  for  national  prohibition.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  Monday  heard  simply  the  views 
of  the  employers'  representatives.  The  views  and  feelings  which  exist  among 
the  general  body  of  workers  have  not  yet  been  voiced.  Before  the  govern- 
ment intervenes  to  ask  for  special  legislation,  or  for  the  issuing  of  an  order 
by  the  Privy  Council  with  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty,  both  sides  of  the 
question  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  carefully  considered  and  the  evidence  that 
can  be  produced  by  employers  and  employed  will  be  sifted  thoroughly. 

Speaking  as  the  representative  of  many  thousands  of  licensed  vlctualers, 
I  can  say  honestly  that  throughout  England  and  Wales  we  have  assured  the 
army  that  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power  we  will  prevent  such  mischief  arising 
a»  that  which  is  now  causing  so  much  anxiety.  To  no  one  has  the  complaint 
made  by  the  deputation  caused  more  regret  than  to  licensed  victualers,  who 
feel  that  a  small  number  of  men  are  not  only  bringing  disgrace  upon  their 
own  class,  but  are  responsible  for  serious  injury  to  a  legitimate  trade. 

In  the  issue  of  March  31  are  also  contained  comments  from 
different  localities  on  this  matter  of  prohibition,  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Sheffield. — ^The  attitude  both  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  the  men's 
leaders  is,  generally  speaking,  strongly  opposed  to  total  prohibition. 

Manchester, — Inquiries  in  engineering  quarters  show  that  there  is  no 
general  demand  in*  the  city  for  the  prohibition  of  drinking  facilities. 

Birmingham. — Opinion  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  public  houses  is 
against  total  closing,  but  in  favor  of  curtailment. 

Barrow, — A  fairly  good  reception  has  been  given  to  the  suggestion  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  all  public-houses  in  districts  where  gov- 
ernment contracts  are  being  turned  out  shall  be  totally  closed.  At  no  town 
in  the  country  has  such  bad  time  been  made  by  the  men  who  have  preferred 
to  spend  their  time  in  public  houses.  It  is  felt  that  total  prohibition  will 
lead  to  a  very  great  increase  in  production  of  munitions  of  war.  Publicans 
profess  to  be  ready  to  accept  the  scheme  if  they  are  to  receive  compensation 
for  loss  of  trade. 

The  issue  of  April  2  contains  statements  from  the  following 
places: 

Cardiff » — For  some  months  hotels  and  clubs  have  been  closed  at  9  p.m. 
and  it  is  generally  considered  that  this  is  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory 
arrangement 

Plymouth. — The  nine  o'clock  closing  is  working  satisfactorily.  Some 
believe  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  public  houses  were  not  opened  early 
in  the  morning,  but  generally  speaking  there  are  few  complaints  of  lost 
time  through  drinking. 
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Liverpool. — Mr.  Wright,  President  of  the  Licensed  Victualers'  Associa- 
tion of  this  city  said  at  a  meeting  yesterday  that  the  suggested  prohibition 
of  drinking  during  the  war  was  too  drastic  a  step  to  be  successful  and  that 
the  present  arrangement  should  be  given  a  fair  trial  first. 

NewcastU'upof^Tyne. — Public  opinion  is  hard  to  gauge.  The  licensed 
trade  is  silent  for  patriotic  reasons.  Employers  generally  favor  prohibition, 
but  the  men's  leaders  believe  that  further  curtailment  of  hours  should  be 
tried  before  prohibition  is  resorted  to. 

Leeds, — No  strong  feeling  is  expressed  either  for  prohibition  or  reduced 
hours. 

Belfast, — ^There  is  not'  the  same  excessive  drinking  here  by  workmen  on 
war  contracts  as  apparently  exists  in  other  centres.  There  is  no  general 
desire  for  prohibition,  but  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  restricting  hours.  * 

Glasgow.— ^Yit  alternative  suggested  to  total  prohibition  in  the  Clyde  dis- 
trict is  restriction  of  hours. 

Warwickshire.—^ht  opinion  of  the  miner's  agent  is  strongly  against  total 
prohibition  as  unfair  to  the  working  classes,  very  few  of  whom  neglected 
their  work  through  drink. 

Southampton, — The  Southampton  Trades  and  Labor  G)uncil,  representing 
nearly  20,000  organized  workers,  has  passed  a  resolution  against  the  proposed 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  working  classes.  It  was 
admitted  that  a  few  lost  time  through  drink,  but  that  the  great  majority 
should  not  be  penalized  on  their  account. 

There  is  also  in  the  issue  for  March  31a  letter  from  Charles 
F.  Harford,  which  says: 

Last  November  a  conference  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  consider  this  subject,  which  consisted  of  people 
interested  generally  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  but  who  were  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  temperance  societies.  This  conference  recognized 
the  great  national  peril  which  arose  from  the  drink  habits  of  the  nation, 
but  suggested  as  a  first  effort  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  deal  with 
the  admitted  danger  by  means  of  a  patriotic  pledge  of  voluntary  abstinence 
for  the  period  of  the  war  and  by  provision  of  suitable  means  for  refresh- 
ment and  recreation  apart  from  the  sale  of  drink,  in  addition  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Temperance  Restrictions  Act.  I  was  appointed  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  committee  formed  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  that  con- 
ference and  it  was  my  duty  to  communicate  them  to  all  the  mayors  and 
chairmen  of  district  councils  throughout  England,  the  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  being  otherwise  dealt  with.  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  all  the  press  comments  on  this  subject  from  that  time  onward  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  voluntary  efforts  which  could  be  put 
forth  are  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  existing  difficulty,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  if  the  government  will  take  the  drastic  action  proposed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  shipbuilding  firms,  public  opinion  will  be  on  their 
side.    I  would  venture,  however,  to  make  the  following  suggestions : 
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1.  Anything   which   may   be   done    must   be   clearly   understood   to   be. 
emergency  legislation  solely  on  accdUnt  of  the  necessity  caused  by  the  war. 

2.  There  must  be  no  singling  out  of  special  classes  for  unusual  treatment 

3.  Full  justice  must  be  done  to  "the  trade"  and  the  nation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  bear  any  extra  financial  burden,  though  I  believe  that  the  gain,  even 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  loss. 

4.  The  licensed  victualers  should  be  invited  to  cater  for  the  provisioning, 
particularly,  of  the  industrial  community,  whose  nutrition  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  and  which  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  money 
spent  in  drink  instead  of  food. 

On  April  1,  1915,  the  Times  said  of  the  attitude  in  Sheffield: 

The  total  prohibition  during  the  period  of  the  war  of  the  sale  of  excis- 
able liquors  is  not  supported  by  the  men  who  direct  the  great  armament  works 
of  ShefiBeld.  There  is  general  agreement  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  for 
so  drastic  a  step,  and  that  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  output  of  munitions 
of  war,  it  would  be  of  very  doubtful  value.  Complaints  that  work  is  neg- 
lected because  of  drink  are  very  few,  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  by 
the  men  in  the  shops  where  the  pressure  is  high  are  remarkable. 

In  the  issue  of  April  7  it  said  that  the  licensed  trade  in  Scot- 
land wis  to  receive  a  deputation  representative  of  the  Scottish 
licensed  trade  on  the  drink  question ;  that  the  views  of  the  trade 
in  Scotland  were  that  total  prohibition  or  even  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  whiskey  was  impracticable ;  and  that  the  alternative  which 
they  would  propose  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  that 
the  case  would  be  met  by  drastic  local  restriction  in  the  districts 
where  the  manuf<acture  of  munitions  of  war  was  being  hampered 
by  drink.  The  deputation  also  requested  a  meeting  with  the 
Labor  Party,  who,  it  is  authoritatively  stated,  favored  a  restric- 
tion of  hours  rather  than  prohibition. 

On  April  5  a  letter  to  the  Times  demands  that  drink  be  abol- 
ished and  the  "pubs"  converted  into  recreation  centers  for  the 
rest  of  the  war.  A  machinist  protests  against  the  assertions  of 
drunkenness  made  by  the  Employers'  Federation  in  their  inter- 
view with  Lloyd  George.  He  claimed  only  a  small  minority  of 
munition  workers  drink  to  excess.  A  third  writer  claims  that 
overpressure  and  overfatigue  were  responsible  for  much  that 
liquor  is  charged  with.  He  does  not  want  prohibition,  since  the 
British  people  "have  neither  the  discipline  of  the  Germans  nor  the 
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docility  of  the  Russians."  He  would  like  to  have  liquor  at  the 
industrial  plants  gradually  supplanted  by  nonalcoholic  beverages. 
Commenting  upon  the  King's  decision  to^  abstain  from  the  use 
of  alcohol  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  a  letter  in  the  issue  of 
April  7  from  Mr.  R.  Burbidge  said: 

As  illustrating  the  great  influence  of  the  King's  example  in  deciding  to 
forego  alcohol  during  the  war,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  public  interest  to  know 
that  today  all  our  employes  who  have  meals  on  the  premises  have  unani- 
mously offered  to  give  up  alcoholic  drinks  for  the  future.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  large  masses  of  workers  all  through  the  country  will  act  similarly,  and 
also  that  employers  will  encourage  this  national  movement  toward  temper- 
ance wherever  the  desire  for  abstinence  is  manifested. 

In  the  same  issue  are  short  paragraphs  from  Glasgow,  Shef- 
field, Liverpool,  Manchester,  Belfast,  Windsor,  Oxford  and 
Edinburgh,  praising  the  example  of  the  King  and  saying  that  his 
example  had  been  followed  by  many  leading  men  in  these  towns. 

In  the  issue  of  April  15  the  Times  says  of  the  licensed  trade: 

Many  brewers  and  licensed  victualers,  while  admittedly  uneasy  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  government  action,  decline  to  regard  seriously 
the  idea  of  the  nationalization  of  the  liquor  trade.  .  .  .  There  is  a  general 
feeling  in  the  licensed  trade  that  all  sense  of  proportion  is  being  lost,  and 
that  for  the  remedies  which  are  being  suggested  there  is  not  the  slightest 
justification. 

The  people  interested  in  the  licensed  trade  are  inclined  to  resent 
"the  manner  in  which  temperance  advocates  are  exploiting  the 
necessity  of  the  moment  in  the  interests  of  the  cause  they  have 
at  heart.**  They  declare  that  it  is  a  breach  of  the  political  truce  at 
a  time  when  the  friends  of  the  trade  are  fighting  the  country's 
battles  abroad  and  can  not  therefore  defend  them  at  home. 

An  editorial  in  the  issue  of  May  1,  1915,  says: 

The  government's  liquor  scheme  has,  of  course,  raised  a  great  hubbubs 
which  can  hardly  be  a  surprise  to  them.  .  .  .  Drastic  interference  touches  too 
many  people  in  the  Briton's  tenderest  point — ^his  personal  liberty — ^not  to 
arouse  strong  feeling.  But  it  behooves  us  all  to  remember  the  circumstances 
and  not  to  confuse  these  special  war  measures  with  ordinary  liquor  legisla- 
tion. For  our  own  part,  after  reconsidering  the  scheme  ...  we  remain  of 
the  opinion  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  framed  on  reasonable  lines;  but  we  think 
that  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  modification  in  detail.  ...  It  is  already  abun- 
dantly  clear  that  changes  will  be  demanded. 
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It  is  argued  by  some  objectors  that  the  taxation  proposals  are  really 
beside  the  mark,  and  will  materially  interfere  with  large  sections  of  the 
population  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  evil  which  is  the  sole  reason 
for  doing  anything  at  aU.  Regarded  in  this  light,  these  proposals  appear 
as  an  attempt  to  force  "temperance"  on  the  general  public  under  cover  of  the 
war  emergency »  and  as  such  they  are  sure  to  arouse  widespread  resentment 

In  a  later  issue  of  the  Times,  for  December  2,  1916,  a  corre- 
spondent writes  as  follows: 

In  the  district  where  I  live  each  villager  keeps  a  pig  or  two.  .  .  .  Large 
numbers,  too,  are  reared  by  farmers,  but  since,  owing  to  the  demand  for 
barley  for  brewing,  etc.,  the  price  has  risen  to  70s.  per  quarter,  these  pigs 
are  being  thrown  on  the  market,  immature  and  unfit  for  food,  owing  to  the 
impossible  price  of  feeding  stuffs. 

Why  prate  of  "economy  in  food"  or  shortage  when  this  appalling  waste 
is  allowed  to  continued 

In  the  issue  of  December  22,  W.  Bramwell  Booth  writes: 
"Why  should  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  this  country 
suffer  from  an  insufficiency  of  the  necessities  of  life  in  order  to 
provide  the  other  fourth  with  what  is  unnecessary?"  What  folly 
it  is  to  "use  the  enormous  quantity  of  grain  and  sugar  per 
annum — of  the  former  about  65,000,000  bushels,  and  the  lat- 
ter 360,000,000  pounds — in  producing  drink  for  the  use  of 
one-fourth  of  our  people,  and  that  when  they  do  not  really 
need  it." 

In  all  these  discussions  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to  dis- 
claim any  temperance  or  prohibition  proclivities.  Such  support 
as  is  given  to  the  restriction  of  the  sale  or  consumption  of  drink 
is  based  solely  upon  the  necessities  of  war.  From  the  very  first 
there  was  a  deliberate  tendency  to  take  the  whole  question  out 
of  the  hands  of  prohibitionists  and  temperance  advocates.  Some 
of  the  most  important  official  reports  and  documents  make  no 
mention  of  temperance  societies  or  publications.  One  might 
read  almost  every  official  statement  regarding  drink  control,  and 
all  that  the  leading  newspapers  published  regarding  it,  and  never 
suspect  that  there  was  or  ever  had  been  a  distinct  temperance 
movement  in  Great  Britain. 

There  was,  however,  a  great  deal  of  active  propaganda  going 
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on  by  various  temperance  organizations.  The  Temperance  Leg- 
islation League,  representing  a  great  many  social  workers,  had 
been  running  for  several  years.  Its  published  object  was  to  pro- 
mote temperance  reform  by  legislation  and  to  effect  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  licensing  laws.  In  its  Monthly  Notes  it  began  early 
in  the  war  agitating  for  more  strict  control  of  the  liquor  trade. 
The  action  taken  by  Russia  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  vodka  was 
widely  published  and  commented  upon.  In  the  issue  for  Janu- 
ary-February, 1915,  the  League  published  an  article  entitled  "The 
Present  Opportunity,"  in  which  it  was  urged  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  the  temperance  question  had  been  so  definitely  forced 
upon  public  attention  by  events,  and  that  temperance  reformers 
should  take  advantage  of  that  situation  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  public  in  every  possible,  way.  Subsequent  numbers  show  that, 
while  the  men  in  control  of  public  affairs  seemed  to  ignore  the 
active  temperance  reformers,  nevertheless  the  active  temperance 
reformers  were  not  disposed  to  be  ignored  and  were  using  every 
opportunity  to  make  their  influence  felt. 

The  Alliance  News,  which  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  largest  temperance  body  in  Eng- 
land, was  likewise  active  in  temperance  propaganda  and  made 
large  use  of  the  necessities  of  war  as  an  argument.  Lord  Kitche- 
ner's personal  advocacy  of  abstinence  and  the  King's  voluntary 
adoption  of  total  abstinence  were  kept  before  the  people  as  ex- 
amples to  be  copied. 

Such  captions  as  "beer  or  bread'*  were  kept  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  The  issue  of  January,  1917,  contains  an  argument 
entitled  "Hang  on  to  Your  Pigs."  The  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  apparently  advised  cottagers  to 
keep  their  pigs  and  not  sell  them  or  slaughter  them.  The  News, 
however,  raised  the  question,  how  can  the  cottager  hang  on  to  his 
pigs  and  fatten  them  if  the  grain  is  to  be  used  in  the  making  of 
beer  rather  than  meal  ?  The  point  was  that  all  over  the  country 
it  had  been  impossible  to  get  sufficient  quantities  of  barley  meal 
because  the  maltsters  and  brewers  had  bought  up  all  that  had 
come  to  the  market.     The  argument  ends  with  the  question* 
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"Which  shall  be  sacrificed,  beer  or  bacon?     We  can  not  have 
both/'    In  the  issue  for  May,  1917,  it  states  that 

A  plebiscite  has  been  taken  among  employes  of  shipyards  in  the  Clyde 
region  on  a  resolution  protesting  against  statements  reflecting  on  their 
sobriety  and  industry  in  the  furnishing  of  munitions  and  ships,  repudiating 
the  accusation  that  they  would  resent  by  a  policy  of  "down  tools"  or  other- 
wise further  drastic  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and 
declaring  that  they  would  welcome  prohibition  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
government,  it  would  shorten  the  war  by  a  single  day,  and  were  made 
applicable  to  all  classes. 

Early  in  1916  the  Spectator  announced  its  decision  not  to 
admit  any  advertisements  of  intoxicants  in  its  columns  during 
the  period  of  the  war.    In  the  issue  of  October  13,  1917,  it  said: 

They  urge  ...  us  to  exercise  economy,  and  to  save  every  ounce  of  food 

we  can  do  without,  if  we  want  to  make  sure  of  beating  the  Germans,  but 

the  word  "beer"  or  "alcohol"  is  never  mentioned.    We  are  told  to  economize 

in  meat,  in  milk,  in  cheese,  in  butter,  in  bacon,  in  sausages,  in  dog  biscuit,  in 

petrol,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  things,  but  one  word  is  always  missing. 

About  beer  or  alcohol  there  is  a  complete  and  most  successful  conspiracy 

of  silence. 

• 

One  of  the  most  significant  movements,  however,  came  rela- 
tively late.  It  was  known  as  the  Strength  of  Britain  Movement 
It  "was  formed  at  a  meeting  of  business  men  and  others  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil  in  June.  1916,  when  a  resolution  to  proceed  with  the 
campaign  for  prohibition  during  the  war  was  proposed  by  Sir 
Alfred  Booth,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  Cunard  Line,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Angus  Watson,  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burberry,  and 
carried. 

The  executive  committee  appointed  at  that  meeting  resolved 
upon  two  courses  of  action: 

1.  The  promotion  of  the  Strength  of  Britain  Memorial  among  men  and 
women  of  distinction  and  of  representative  positions  in  all  departments 
of  life. 

2.  The  promotion  of  a  newspaper  campaign  to  enlighten  public  opinion 
as  to  facts. 

The  Memorial  has  behind  it  an  array  of  the  brain  power  of  the  nation 
that  no  government  can  lightly  set  aside,  but  behind  this  demonstration  of 
the  intellectual  opinion  of  the  country  an  effort  is  being  made  to  organize 
a  national  volume  of  popular  opinion  through  newspaper  appeals  which 
reach  millions  of  people ;  through  the  issue  of  a  handbook  of  facts  available 
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at  the  offices  for  Ss.  per  100,  or  £2  per  1,000;  and  through  the  publication 
of  this  book.i 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  organiaation  was  the  publication  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Strength  of  Britain  Memorial,  a  petition 
signed  by  more  than  2,000,000  adult  persons  in  England  and 
Wales,  more  than  400,000  women  in  Scotland,  and  more  than 
150,000  adult  persons  in  the  single  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO 
PROHIBIT  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  DURING  THE  WAR 

Strength  of  Britain  Memorial 
We,  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  appeal  id  the  government  td 

PUT  THE  nation  ON  ITS  FULL  STRENGTH. 

Two  grave  dangers  stand  before  us,  holding  back  the  power  of  early 
victory  and  thro.wing  a  shadow  over  the  vision  of  peace.  One  is  the  wasting 
power  of  alcohol;  the  other  is  the  imperiling  of  infant  life.  Among  all  the 
factors  of  weakness,  these  confront  us  with  terrible  vividness,  and  they  lie 
within  our  control.  With  the  weakening  power  of  alcohol  removed,  our 
national  effort  against  the  enemy  would  have  gathered  increased  strength; 
with  increased  strength  and  more  rapid  supplies  our  losses  in  six  campaigns 
would  have  been  substantially  reduced. 

Now  that  the  nation  has  followed  the  example  of  our  allies  in  enrolling 
its  full  manhood,  we  appeal  that  we  may  range  ourselves  with  our  greatest 
allies  and  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  Britain.  The  power  exerted  by  alcohol 
cuts  through  the  efficiency  of  the  nation;  it  weakens  our  fighting  forces  and 
must  lengthen  the  war.  These  facts  stand  out  concerning  this  powerful 
trade : 

It  hinders  the  army:  it  is  the  cause  of  grave  delay  with  munitions; 
it  keeps  thousands  of  men  from  war  work  every  day,  and  makes  good,  sober 
workmen  second  rate. 

It  hampers  the  navy:  it  delays  transports,  places  them  at  the  mercy 
of  submarines,  slows  down  repairs,  and  congests  the  docks. 

It  threatens  our  mercantile  marine:  it  has  absorbe'd  during  the  war 
over  200,000,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  it  retards  the  building  of  ships  to 
replace  our  losses. 

It  destroys  our  food  supplies:  since  the  war  began  it  has  consumed 

1  From  page  4  of  Defeat  or  Victory,  the  Strength  of  Britain  Book,  by 
Arthur  Mee  and  J.  Stuart  Holden,  published  for  the  Strength  of  Britain 
Movement,  London,  and  reprinted  in  the  United  States  by  the  American  Issue 
Publishing  Company,  Westerville,  Ohio.  First  edition,  January,  1917;  second 
edition,  February,  1917. 
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over  3,500,000  tons  of  food,  with  sugar  enough  to  last  the  nation  100  days. 
It  uses  up  mpre  sugar  than  the  army. 

It  wastes  our  financial  strength  :  since  the  war  began  our  people  have 
spent  on  alcohol  over  £400,000,000  (sterling). 

It  diverts  the  nation's  strength  :  it  uses  500,000  workers,  1,000,000 
acres  of  land,  and  1,500,000  tons  of  coal  a  year;  and  during  the  war  it  has 
involved  the  lifting  and  handling  on  road  and  rail  of  a  weight  equal  to 
50,000,000  tons. 

It  shatters  oxjr  moral  strength:  its  temptations  to  women  involve 
grave  dsuiger  to  cfiildren  and  anxiety  to  thousands  of  soldiers. 

The  serious  facts  concerning  the  eflfects  of  drink  on  our  forces  have 
been  known  since  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  military  and  naval  officials 
appointed  to  investigate  them  pressed  strongly  for  instant  decision.  During 
the  eighteen  months  since  then  the  government  appointed  the  Board  of 
Control,  but  its  work,  successfully  socially,  has  had  little  effect  in  the  great 
industries  on  which  our  armies  rely.  Here  the  terrible  truth  of  eighteen 
months  ago  is  still  terribly  true;  the  men  in  the  trenches  are  betrayed  by 
an  enemy  at  home.  After  all  that  has  been  done,  the  loss  of  time  on  the 
Clyde  is  reduced  from  20  to  19  per  cent;  men  earning  a  good  week's  wage 
in  half  a  week  abandon  work  for  drinking,  and  those  men  who  give  their 
best  to  the  nation,  striving  nobly  to  undo  the  injury  of  their  weaker  com- 
rades, are  powerless  in  this  cruel  grip.  It  is  not  drunkenness  alone,  how- 
ever, but  the  constant  sapping  of  one's  energies  by  alcohol,  that  endangers 
our  supplies  of  munitions. 

Nearly  two  years  have  passed  since  the  King  banished  this  source  of 
national  weakness  from  his  household;  since  engineers,  manufacturers  of 
explosives,  admirals,  directors  of  naval  equipment,  urged  the  government  to 
banish  it  from  the  nation;  since  the  Director  of  Transports  appealed  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  drink  licenses  for  the  sake  of  the  army  and  navy;  and 
since  the  Shipbuilders'  Federation  declared  that  "with  the  total  abolition  of 
drink  the  work  would  go  with  a  swing,  and  you  would  get  as  fine  work 
in  our  yards  and  shops  as  in  the  trenches. 

Yet  the  alcohol  brake  is  still  on  our  workshops. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  disastrous  naval,  military,  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  alcohol  in  this  crisis,  so  it  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  good  results  of  its  removal.  In  towns  under  the  Control  Board, 
chiefs  of  police  are  glowing  in  their  praise  of  peaceful  towns  and  quiet 
streets  at  night;  the  London  Sessions  following  the  adoption  of  the  order 
were  the  shortest  ever  known,  and  several  prisons  have  been  closed  since 
the  Board  began  its  work.  Yet,  though  the  general  drinking  hours  have 
been  suddenly  cut  down  to  two  short  periods  a  day,  there  has  been  no  serious 
complaint,  and  we  commend  this  as  proof  of  the  readiness  of  the  people 
to  accept  war  restrictions  and  to  share  in  a  common  sacrifice. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  dangers  confronting  us  arise  from  the  sudden 
possession  of  abundant  wages  rather  than  from  a  lack  of  patriotic  feeling; 
untrained  in  spending  or  in  thrift,  large  numbers  of  our  workers  waste 
their  reserves  in  drink.    The  greatest  good  a  government  can  render  to  its 
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people  is  to  strengthen  their  right  purposes  and  weaken  the  power  of  their 
temptations,  and  there  lies  upon  us  now  the  double  duty  of  protecting  our 
people  from  the  temptation  to  drink  away  their  earnings,  and  of  protecting 
the  state  from  the  intolerable  folly  of  high  war  wages  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  our  enemies. 

With  the  rescmrces  of  the  nation  taxed  to  their  utmost,  the  waste  of 
£500,000  (sterling)  a  day  on  alcohol  is  a  fact  of  pitiful  significance.  With 
their  high  wages  our  people  dig  pits  of  sorrow  instead  of  building  up 
reserves  of  power  and  independence;  children  die  faster  of  neglect,  and  a 
city  missionary  has  forty  appeals  from  the  trenches  to  look  after  wives 
"going  wrong"  through  drink. 

If  it  is  said  we  need  the  revenue  the  state  derives  from  alcohol,  the 
answer  lies  in  these  things.  No  nation  can  make  a  profit  from  such  a  trade 
as  this.  But  the  fear  of  revenue  is  shattered  by  the  noble  action  of  our 
allies  and  dominions ;  of  Russia,  which  has  prohibited  vodka ;  of  France,  which 
has  prohibited  absinthe  and  the  sale  of  spirits  to  women,  soldiers  and  young 
people;  and  of  parts  of  our  dominions,  especially  in  Canada,  where  the  sale 
of  alcohol  is  rapidly  disappearing,  followed  by  the  closing  of  prisons  and 
the  quickening-up  of  life. 

Russia,  wanting  strength  and  money  too,  has  found  both  in  prohibition. 
The  saving  power  of  her  people  has  risen  from  shillings  to  pounds.  The 
banks  that  received  £180,000  (sterling)  in  January  before  the  war,  received 
in  January,  191S,  £5,600,000  (sterling),  and  in  January,  1916,  £12.000,000 
(sterling).  The  industrial  efficiency  of  Russia  has  increased  by  30  per  cent, 
and  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  our  efficiency  would  replace  our  revenue 
from  drink. 

But  against  all  considerations  of  financial  sacrifice  must  be  set  the 
threatened  loss  of  our  mercantile  supremacy  at  sea.  Unless  we  can  replace 
our  lost  ships,  our  supremacy  is  doomed,  and  victory  in  the  field  must  find 
us  bereft  of  the  chief  factor  of  our  national  prosperity.  The  cargoes  car- 
ried for  the  drink  trade  by  our  war  time  ships  have  been  about  2,000,000 
tons,  and  the  same  cause  that  reduces  our  shipping  reduces  our  capacity 
for  repairing  and  replacing  our  lost  carrying  power  at  sea.  The  contemplation 
of  these  things  while  neutral  nations  are  building  fleets  must  give  rise  to 
the  gravest  apprehension. 

More  serious  still  is  the  peril  of  the  child-life  of  the  state.  It  is  perishing 
faster  than  in  times  of  peace.  Our  brave  ally,  France,  with  the  enemy  almost 
at  the  gates  of  Paris,  won  for  itself  the  enduring  distinction  of  the  lowest 
infant  death  rate  ever  recorded  in  its  capital.  What  Paris  can  do  can  be 
done  in  our  towns  if  the  same  patriotic  devotion  be  shown  by  our  own 
people,  and  if  all  removable  dangers  be  removed.  Chief  among  these  dangers 
is  alcohol. 

No  source  of  weakness  under  our  control  is  so  widespread;  none  is 
more  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  state  in  war  and  its  welfare  in  peace.  But 
the  dangers  of  alcohol  are  tenfold  now.  The  prevalence  of  venereal  disease 
among  one-tenth  of  our  urban  population,  its  special  danger  to  child-life,  and 
the  anxiety  with  which  we  must  contemplate  its  wide  extension  as  one  of 
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the  terrible  gifts  of  peace,  impose  upon  us  ao  increasing  responsibility.  In 
1912  over  270,000  working  days  were  lost  in  the  navy  from  this  cause,  and 
216,000  days  in  the  army;  and  the  Royal  Commission  has  urged  that  a  de- 
crease of  drinking  would  be  an  important  factor  in  the  decrease  of  this 
far-reaching  cause  of  national  decay. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  in  all  these  causes  for  apprehension,  alco- 
hol is  the  greatest  single  factor  that  can  be  controlled.  It  is  not  to  be 
questioned  that  the  nation  has  readily  approved  the  halfway  step  to  prohibi- 
tion that  has  already  been  taken.  It  is  our  profound  conviction  that  the 
next  step  must  be  taken  before  the  strength  of  Britain  can  be  thrown  effect- 
ively into  the  arena  on  which  our  liberties  depend.  No  nation  can  be  at 
full  strength  with  such  a  factor  in  its  midst. 

We  are  no  temperance  reformers  as  such.  We  stand  for  the  great  desire 
of  all  good  people  to  strike  the  mightiest  blow  for  freedom  of  which  Britain 
is  capable.  We  support  the  demand  for  prohibition  made  to  the  govern- 
ment by  its  own  investigators,  and  by  the  shipbuilders'  deputation,  with  not 
a  teetotaler  among  them,  in  March,  1915.  Believing  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
words,  that  "no  sacrifice  is  too  great  when  freedom  and  honor  are  at  stake," 
and  that  rich  and  poor  alike  should  bear  it,  we  ask  the  government  to  with- 
draw all  drink  licenses  throughout  the  Kingdom  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

We  believe  a  golden  moment  has  arrived  for  our  country ;  that,  prepared 
for  sacrifice  by  the  example  of  the  King  and  Lord  Kitchener,  the  nation  is 
ready  for  the  natural  step  that  France  and  Russia  have  already  taken;  the 
suspension  of  the  liquor  traffic  during  the  war,  the  conversion  of  the  public 
houses  into  houses  of  refreshment,  will  quicken  up  our  civil  and  fighting 
populations,  will  raise  a  new  fire  of  resolution  in  our  people,  and  will  give 
to  millions  the  first  opportunity  they  have  ever  had  of  breaking  old  habits 
of  weakness  and  forming  new  habits  of  strength. 

We  believe  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  vital  issues,  there  must  be  sym- 
pathy of  purpose  and  unity  of  action  between  the  Allied  nations;  and  we 
appeal  to  the  government  to  be  bold  and  trust  our  people,  to  be  strong  and 
follow  our  allies,  to  be  worthy  of  the  mighty  destinies  they  hold  in  solemn 
trust 

This  appeal  was  signed  by  vast  numbers  of  influential  per- 
sons representing  the  British  army  and  navy,  the  controllers  and 
directors  of  the  munitions  of  war,  the  Privy  Council,  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  representatives  of  the  public  services,  trade,  com- 
merce and  industry,  artists,  educators,  physicians,  scientists,  mu- 
sicians and  dramatists,  as  well  as  the  representatives  of  all  phases 
of  social  service. 

One  of  the  most  significant  publications  which  the  liquor  agita- 
tion produced  was  first  issued  under  the  title  Defeat  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Mee  and  J.  Stuart  Holden.    The  first  edition  of  100.000 
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copies  was  sold  in  twenty  days.  It  was  a  very  severe  and  uncom- 
promising attack  upon  the  government  for  its  negligence  in  the 
matter  of  liquor  control.  A  storm  of  protest  arose,  however, 
against  the  title  of  the  pamphlet,  namely,  Defeat.  It  was 
feared  that  it  presented  too  dark  a  picture  and  that  it  might 
weaken  the  morale  of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  a  second  edition 
was  produced  called  Defeat  or  Victory,  in  which  the  alterna- 
tive was  at  least  presented,  though  the  argument  still  went  to 
show  that  the  continued  destruction  of  man  power  through 
drunkenness,  and  of  food  through  manufacture  of  the  material 
that  makes  men  drimk,  were  both  working  toward  defeat.  As  a 
bit  of  effective  pamphleteering,  it  has  had  few,  if  any,  equals 
during  the  present  war.  A  list  of  the  chapter  headings  will  give 
some  indication  as  to  its  scope.  The  method,  however,  is  that 
of  an  emotional  appeal  rather  than  of  strictly  scientific  argument. 
After  making  due  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  effective 
phrase  making,  there  is  little  in  the  argument  that  is  contrary  to 
the  findings  of  scientific  students.  One  of  the  joint  authors  of 
this  book,  Mr.  Arthur  Mee,  is  said  by  the  New  York  Times  to 
be  the  most  energetic  and  influential  prohibitionist  in  England. 
In  another  work  entitled  The  Fiddlers,  he  states  that  during 
the  week  ending  May  19,  1917: 

1.  Submarines  destroyed  27  British  cargoes,  mostly  over  1,600  tons. 
Brewers  destroyed  27  British  food  cargoes,  totaling  9,000  tons. 

2.  The  granaries  of  Canada  were  crammed  with  wheat  waiting  for 
British  ships.  The  rum  quay  at  London  docks  were  crammed  with  casks 
of  rum,  but  a  ship  arrived  with  1,000  casks  more. 

3.  A  woman  was  fined  five  pounds  for  destroying  a  quartern  loaf.  Brewers 
were  fined  nothing  for  destroying  millions  of  loaves. 

4.  Poor  people  waited  in  queues  to  buy  sugar  in  London.  Cartloads  of 
sugar  were  destroyed  in  London  breweries. 

To  keep  up  the  bane,  the  government  acts  as  follows: 

1.  It  tells  Parliament  that  no  more  rum  is  to  be  imported  and  goes  on 
importing  rum  for  years  ahead. 

2.  It  forbids  the  use  of  spirits  less  than  three  years  old  and  reduces  the 
three  years  to  eighteen  months. 

3.  It  restricts  beer  to  10,000,000  barrels  and  tells  us  one  day  that  it  is 
all-inclusive  and  the  next  that  the  Army  Council  can  order  as  much  extra 
beer  as  it  likes. 
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4.  It  says  hops  are  not  food,  and  gives  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet 
to  shipping  them;  23,000  cubic  feet  the  other  week. 

5.  It  tells  us  not  an  inch  of  shipping  is  wasted,  and  wastes  shipping  on 
brewers'  vats  from  America  and  gin  to  Africa. 

Mr.  Mee  denies  the  following  statements  by  Kennedy  Jones: 

1.  That  only  five  per  cent  of  malt  can  be  mixed  with  flour  for  bread. 

2.  That  barley  destroyed  would  give  the  nation  only  ten  days'  bread. 

3.  That  munitions  workers  are  dependent  on  beer. 

These  are  quoted  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  propaganda  which 
was  being  carried  on  in  favor  of  the  more  drastic  policy  of 
liquor  control.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  considerable  pro- 
test against  government  interference  with  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able trade  of  manufacturing  and  selling  liquor. 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  April  30,  1915,  is  an  article  stating 
that  the  clergy  comprising  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  were  willing  to  set  an  example  of  abstinence,  but 
were  not  willing  to  abstain  entirely  from  alcohol ;  that  the  Lower 
House  passed  a  "resolution  inviting  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  set  an  example  of  self-sacrifice"  in  the 
matter  of  alcoholic  liquors ;  and  that  several  members  voted  only 
after  being  assured  that  total  abstinence  was  not  expected  of 
them. 

The  New  York  Times  for  May  1,  1915,  says  that  Lloyd 
George's  proposal  to  increase  the  duty  on  alcoholic  drinks  is  pro- 
tested from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  his  proposals  "have 
received  little  support  outside  the  immediate  government  circles." 
It  says  that  temperance  advocates  are  dissatisfied  because  total 
prohibition  was  not  proposed,  while  distillers,  brewers,  saloon 
and  hotel  keepers  have  held  meetings  of  protest,  and  in  many 
places  have  decided  upon  an  immediate  increase  in  prices.  Ire- 
land is  particularly  disturbed,  since  she  thinks  that  an  adoption 
of  Lloyd  George's  proposals  would  spell  ruin  to  brewers,  licensed 
traders  and  farmers  who  have  sown  barley  in  large  quantities 
this  year. 

On  May  4  the  Times  states  that  the  Allied  Brewery  Trades 
Association,  composed  of  those  trades  which  supply  machinery 
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and  other  materials  to  brewers,  adopted  resolutions  at  a  meeting 
in  London  condemning  Lloyd  George's  plan  for  restricting  the 
liquor  trade.  The  resolutions  say  that  the  plan  is  designed  to 
satisfy  only  the  extreme  prohibition  faction  and  "has  none  but 
political  objects,  against  which  we  will  protest  with  every  means 
in  our  power/'  It  states  further  that  the  retail  liquor  dealers  in 
London  have  united  in  a  protest  against  the  proposed  increased 
taxation  on  spirits,  wines  and  beers.  They  claim  drunkenness 
has  decreased  in  London  during  the  war  and  that  "it  would  be 
an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice  to  penalize  its  millions  of  inhab- 
itants becau^  in  some  distant  parts  of  the  country  the  conduct 
of  a  few  workers  is  complained  of." 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May,  1915,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jennings 
says  that  the  United  Kingdom  spends  £100,000,000  a  year  on 
beer  and  £50,000,000  on  spirits,  while  wine  and  cider  account 
for  about  £12,000,000;  that  the  annual  revenue  from  alcoholic 
drinks  —  import,  manufacture  and  sale  —  is  £72,000,000;  that 
Russia  has  lost  over  £70,000,000  a  year  because  of  prohibition, 
just  when  her  war  expenditure  was  £2,000,000  daily;  that  Eng- 
land's heavy  taxes  on  beer  and  spirits  are  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  the  liquor  industry,  and  that  added  taxes  will  destroy  it 
and  remove  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  government. 

In  an  article  on  "Drink  and  the  War,"  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury magazine  for  May,  1915,  Mr.  Lathbary  says  that  it  is  not 
proven  that  drinking  has  held  back  the  production  of  munitions, 
but  that  this  condition  is  due  rather  to  industrial  causes  and 
shortage  of  labor  resulting  from  enlistments ;  that  "the  real  cause 
of  the  scarcity  of  munitions  is  probably  the  unwillingness  or 
inability  of  the  government  to  treat  labor  for  military  purposes 
as  one  great  whole";  that  a  British  man  had  a  right  to  drink 
when  he  feels  like  it,  and  that  "a  compulsorily  sober  England 
will  not  be  a  free  England!"  He  also  states  that  prohibiting 
wines  would  only  injure  the  revenue  of  France  who  is  our  ally. 

The  Alliance  News  for  December,  1915,  says  that  on  Novem- 
ber 26  a  great  demonstration  of  the  liquor  retailers  was  held  in 
the  London  Pavilion  to  protest  against  the  Control  Board's  new 
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order  for  London.  The  chairman  complained  that  any  attempt 
to  alter  the  hours  of  "this  ancient  and  useful  trade"  should  be 
fought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Secondly, 
the  Board  was  partial.  Thirdly,  the  Board'^  action  constituted 
undue  and  petty  interference.    He  moved  this  resolution : 

This  meeting  of*  the  Retail  Licensed  Trade  of  the  Metropolis  strongly 
protests  against  the  drastic  new  liquor  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Central 
Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic)  in  the  London  area,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable;  that  they  are  calculated  to  arouse 
the  indignation  and  resentment  of  the  masses,  who  are  being  deprived  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  under  cover  of  the  war  for  no  useful  purpose 
whatever;  that  they  involve  serious  inconvenience  and  discomfort  to  all 
classes  at  a  time  of  great  physical  and  mental  strain  when  any  form  of 
compulsion  is  all  the  more  objectionable  and  dangerous;  and  that  they  will 
inflict  needless  injustice  upon  a  loyal,  necessary,  and  legitimate  trade  without 
in  any  way  tending  to  achieve  success  in  the  great  national  struggle  in  which 
our  empire  is  engaged. 

Referring  to  the  order  of  the  Board  restricting  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  London  area,  the  same  issue  of  the  Alliance  Nezvs 
says  that  on  November  26  a  trade  union  deputation  calls  on 
the  Central  Control  Board.  One  delegate  says,  "I  have  heard 
the  expression  used  on  buildings  by  men  who  have  sons  fighting 
at  the  front  that  there  are  a  number  of  vacant  lamp  posts  in 
Whitehall.  That  is  an  expression  of  opinion,  but  if  this  order 
does  become  operative,  it  is  going  to  engender  a  feeling  stronger 
than  that!"  Whereupon  the  members  of  the  Board  smiled! 
Another  delegate  said,  "I,  for  one,  feel  so  strongly  over  this  that 
if  we  have  got  to  have  it,  and  if  the  resistance  results  in  my  being 
led  to  gaol,  I  am  willing  to  go.  I  promise  you,  in  that  event, 
unless  you  lock  us  all  up,  one  of  the  most  tremendous  agitations 
that  ever  convulsed  this  metropolis.  .  •  .  Speaking  for  many 
thousands  in  this  coimtry,  as  well  as  myself,  I  say  to  you:  By 
God,  we  will  give  you  the  hardest  and  bitterest  fight  you  have 
ever  had  before  we  submit  to  your  abominable  despotism." 

Lord  D'Abernon  replied  in  very  courteous  terms.  He  re- 
gretted that  "the  speeches  had  been  rather  barren  of  practical 
suggestions."  He  said  the  measures  were  not  punitive,  but  cal- 
culated to  increase  efficiency,  and  that  the  Board  did  not  intend 
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to  close  the  public  houses,  but  only  to  restrict  hours  of  sale. 
He  said: 

In  no  single  area  where  these  orders,  or  orders  similar  to  them,  have 
been  in  force  has  there  been  a  single  voice  of  protest  from  any  worker; 
and,  I  think,  if  you  will  inquire,  you  will  find  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
steady  workmen  in  those  areas  welcome  the  order  enthusiastically. 

He  concluded: 

It  is  quite  out  of  our  power  to  meet  you  on  the  general  withdrawal  of 
the  order.  That  is  out  of  the  question.  But  the  Board  have  always  been, 
and  are,  ready  to  consider  sympathetically  any  special  exemptions  or  arrange- 
ments that  may  be  necessary,  and  that  can  be  shown  to  be  just  and  fair  to 
the  general  interest  in  order  to  meet  the  abnormal  conditions  of  particular 
trades. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  January,  1916,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jen- 
nings quotes  police  court  figures  to  prove  that  the  greatest  per 
cent  of  intemperance  does  not  exist  among  munition  workers. 
He  admits,  however,  that  his  figures  are  not  conclusive.  He 
claims  that  increased  sobriety  will  cover  only  the  cost  of  less 
revenue  from  excise  duties,  and  concludes  by  sayJhg  that  added 
restrictions  on  the  industry  will  ruin  it  and  the  taxpayers  will 
have  to  make  good  the  loss,  that  beer  is  a  food  and  necessary,  and 
that  drunkards  form  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  workers. 

The  New  York  Times  for  February  16,  1916,  says  that  the 
movement  for  "practical  prohibition  during  the  war"  will  receive 
little  support  from  the  established  Church,  according  to  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  held  in  London  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1916;  that  the  House  favors  "moderation  and  self- 
denial"  but  not  prohibition.  It  also  quotes  from  Athelstan  Riley, 
a  prolific  writer  on  religious  topics,  to  the  effect  that  drink  re- 
formers always  go  too  far,  and  that  alcohol  itself  is  not  an  evil, 
being  one  of  the  "good  creatures  of  God,"  and  only  evil  when 
used  to  excess. 


CHAPTER   III 

What  Was  Done  by  the  Government— The  Repression 

of  Drunkenness 

The  conditions  described  in  Qiapter  I  and  the  agitated  state 
of  the  public  mind  as  described  in  Chapter  II  made  it  necessary 
that  the  government  should  do  something  about  it.  A  govern- 
ment which  is  responsible  to  the  people  can  never  go  very  far 
in  the  carrying  out  of  any  policy,  however  wise,  unless  the  people 
are  behind  it.  Whatever  the  government  or  its  responsible  min- 
isters may  have  thought  about  the  effects  of  this  vast  trade  in 
alcoholic  liquors  upon  the  efficiency  of  a  nation  at  war,  it  must 
of  necessity  wait  upon  public  opinion.  Public  opinion,  however, 
as  expressed  through  its  constituted  organs,  the  newspapers, 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  divided.  So  many  contradictory 
opinions  were  expressed  as  to  make  it  well  nigh  impossible  to 
forecast  its  real  verdict  upon  the  question  of  liquor  control.  The 
only  thing  which  seemed  clear  was  that  the  government  must  do 
something  about  it. 

The  machinery  of  legislation  in  England  is  such  as  to  prevent 
hasty  action  and  insure  thorough  consideration,  giving  people 
of  every  shade  of  opinion  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
and  to  make  their  influence  felt. 

In  such  a  crisis  as  that  which  was  thrust  upon  England  in 
August,  1914,  however,  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  upon 
prompt  action.  How  to  secure  promptness  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  responsibility  to  the  people  was  a  question  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Parliament  was  too  large  a  body  to  act  promptly; 
besides,  parliamentary  debates  are  not  only  long  winded  but  cal- 
culated to  acquaint  the  enemy  with  the  internal  conditions  of  the 
country.  As  on  all  such  occasions,  the  problem  was  solved  by 
giving  unusual  powers  to  some  administrative  office  or  organiza- 
tion, such  as  the  King  in  Council  or  to  the  Privy  Council,  as  it 
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is  generally  known.  In  such  cases  the  Privy  Council  is,  in  theory, 
empowered  to  take  such  measures  upon  the  prescribed  topics  as 
seem  to  it  wise.  In  fact,  it  is  the  Cabinet  representing  the  party 
in  power  which  acts,  though  it  acts  in  the  name  of  the  King  in 
Council. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  attempt  to  trace  various  steps 
in  the  development  of  liquor  control  by  the  British  Government 

War  was  declared  on  August  4,  1914.  On  the  same  day  was 
issued  a  Defense  of  the  Realm  Proclamation  calling  upon  all 
loyal  subjects  to  obey  and  conform  to  all  instructions  and  regu- 
lations which  might  be  issued  by  the  government  or  the  Ad- 
miralty or  Army  Coimcil  or  any  officer  of  the  navy  or  army, 
for  securing  the  public  safety  and  the  defense  of  the  realm. 

Four  days  later,  August  8,  Parliament  passed  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Defense  of  the  Realm  Acts  conferring  upon  the  King 
in  Council  power  to  issue  regulations  for  securing  public  safety 
and  the  defense  of  the  realm. 

The  first  of  the  regulations  authorized  by  this  act  which  were 
directed  toward  the  control  of  the  drink  trade  was  issued  August 
12.    Section  7  reads: 

The  competent  naval  or  military  authority  may  by  order  require  all 
premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  any  defended  harbor  to  be  closed  except  during  such  hours  as 
may  be  specified  in  the  order.^ 

This  was  extended  on  November  28,  1914,  as  follows: 

The  competent  naval  or  military  authority  may  by  order  require  all 
or  any  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  any  area 
specified  in  the  order  to  be  closed  except  during  such  hours  and  for  such 
purposes  as  may  be  specified  in  the  order,  either  generally  or  as  respects  the 
members  of  any  of  hts  Majesty's  forces  mentioned  in  the  order,  and  if  the 
holder  of  the  license  in  respect  of  any  such  premises  fails  to  comply  with 
the  order,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  under  these  regulations,  and  the 
competent  naval  or  military  authority  may  cause  such  steps  to  be  taken  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  order.* 

1  From  "The  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations,"  1914.  as  contained  in 
the  Manual  of  Emergency  Legislation  to  September  30,  1914,  page  147. 

2  From  "The  Defense  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Reflations,"  1914, 
Section  10,  as  contained  in  Manual  of  Emergency  Legislation,  Supplement 
2,  page  107. 
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The  additions  are  italicized. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  legislative  control  was 
the  enactment  on  August  31,  1914,  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Intoxicating  Liquor  (Temporary  Control)  Act,  1914,  giving  the 
licensing  justices  power  to  suspend  the  license  of  any  retailer,  and 
to  stop  the  consumption  of  liquor  in  any  club,  whenever  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  drunkenness. 

The  act  reads  as  follows: 

INTOXICATING  LIQUOR   (TEMPORARY  RESTRICTION)    ACT, 

19141 

An  Act  to  enable  orders  to  be  made  in  connectioi\  with  the  present  war  for 
restricting  the  sale  or  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor.  (31st  August, 
1914.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  th<5  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : 

1.  (1)  The  licensing  justices  for  any  licensing  district  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  officer  of  police  that  it  is  desirable 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  or  the  suppression  of  drunkenness  in  any  area, 
by  order  direct  that  the  sale  or  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  on  the 
premises  of  any  persons  holding  any  retailers'  license  in  the  area,  and  the 
supply  or  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  any  registered  club  in  the 
area;  shall  be  suspended  while  the  order  is  in  operation,  during  such  hours 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  or  exceptions  (if  any)  as  may  be  specified  in 
the  order: 

Provided  that,  if  any  such  order  suspends  the  sale,  supply,  or  consump- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquor  at  an  hour  earlier  than  nine  at  night,  the  order 
shall  not  have  effect  until  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  If  any  person  acts  in  contravention  of,  or  fails  to  comply  with,  any 
order  under  this  section  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  in  respect 
of  each  offense  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds.  If  any  person  feels 
aggrieved  by  a  conviction  under  this  section  he  may  appeal  therefrom  to 
quarter  sessions  in  accordance  with  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

(3)  The  licensing  justices  shall  have  power  to  make  an  order  under  this 
section  at  their  general  annual  licensing  meeting  or  at  any  special  sessions 
held  by^them  for  the  purpose  of  their  duties  under  the  Licensing  (Consolida- 
tion) Act,  1910,  or  at  any  meeting  specially  called  for  the  purpose  under 
this  act. 

1 4  &  5  Geo.  V,  c.  11,  page  390. 
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The  clerk  to  the  licensing  justices  shall  specially  call  such  a  meeting  if 
an  application  in  writing  is  made  to  him  for  the  purpose  either  by  any  two 
of  their  number  or  by  the  chief  officer  of  police  for  the  district. 

(4)  In  the  application  of  this  section  to  the  county  of  London  the  com- 
mittee of  the  compensation  authority  appointed  under  section  six  of  the 
Licensing  (Consolidation)  Act,  1910,  shall  be  substituted  for  the  licensing 
justices. 

2.  (1)  In  this  act  the  expression  "retailers'  license"  means  any  of  the 
retailers'  licenses  specified  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Finance  (1909-1910) 
Act,  1910,  and  the  expression  "chief  officer  of  police" — 

(a)  with  respect  to  the  city  of  London,  means  the  G^mmissioner  of 
the  City  Police;  and 

(b)  elsewhere  in  England,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Police 
Act,  1890. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  this  act  to  Scotland,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  licensing  court 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  licensing  justices,  and  the  general  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  court,  or  any  adjournment  thereof,  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  general  annual  licensing  meeting;  "sheriff -depute"  shall  be  substituted 
for  "chief  officer  of  police";  the  reference  to  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions 
shall  not  apply;  "summary  conviction"  means  summary  conviction  in  the 
sheriff  court;  "intoxicating  liquor"  means  excisable  liquor,  and  "retailers' 
license"  means  certificate  as  defined  in  Part  VII  of  the  Licensing  (Scotland) 
Act,  1903. 

(3)  In  the  application  of  this  act  to  Ireland  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  expression  "licensing  dis- 
trict" means,  as  respects  the  police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  that  district, 
and  elsewhere  in  Ireland  the  petty  sessions  district.  The  expression  "chief 
officer  of  police"  means,  as  respects  the  police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis, 
either  of  the  commissioners  of  police  for  that  district,  and  elsewhere  in 
Ireland,  a  district  inspector  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  the  ex- 
pression "licensing  justices"  means,  as  respects  the  police  district  of  Dublin 
metropolis,  the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and,  as  respects  any  other 
licensing  district,  two  or  more  justices  at  petty  sessions. 

(4)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Intoxicating  Liquor  (Temporary  Re- 
striction) Act,  1914. 

(5)  This  act  shall  remain  in  force  during  the  continuance  of  the  present 
war,  and  for  a  period  of  one  month  after  the  close  thereof. 

The  third  stage  in  the  government  control  of  the  liquor  trade 
was  reached  when  Parliament  gave  the  Council,  that  is,  in  effect, 
the  Cabinet,  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the  question  as  it  saw  fit 
The  various  Defense  of  the  Realm  Acts  had  been  consolidated 
on  November  27,  1914.     On  May  19,  1915,  that  act  was  ex- 
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tended  so  as  to  give  the  Council  power  specifically  to  issue  regu- 
lations for  the  control  of  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquor. 
The  following  is  a  text  of  the  act : 

AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  REALM 

CONSOLIDATION  ACT,  1914 1 

(19th  May,  1915) 

State  Control  of  Liquor  Trade  in  Certain  Areas 

1.  (1)  Where  it  appears  to  his  Majesty  that  it  is  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  present  war  that  the  sale  and 
supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  any  area  should  be  controlled  by  the  state, 
on  the  ground  that  war  material  is  being  made  or  loaded  or  unloaded  or 
dealt  with  in  transit  in  the  area  or  that  men  belonging  to  his  Majesty's 
naval  or  military  forces  are  assembled  in  the  area,  his  Majesty  has  power, 
by  Order  in  Council,  to  define  the  area  and  to  apply  to  the  area  the  regula- 
tions issued  in  pursuance  of  this  act  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Con- 
solidation Act,  1914,  and  the  regulations  so  applied  shall,  subject  to  any 
provisions  of  the  order  or  any  amending  order,  take  effect  in  that  area 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war  and  such  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  thereafter  as  may  be  declared  by  Order  in  Council  to  be 
necessary  in  view  of  conditions  connected  with  the  termination  of  the  present 
war. 

(2)  His  Majesty  in  Council  has  power  to  issue  regulations  under  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act,  1914,  to  take  effect  in  any  area 
to  which  they  are  applied  under  this  act : 

(a)  for  giving  the  prescribed  government  authority,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other  person,  the  power  of  selling  or  supplying,  or  controlling  the 
sale  or  supply  of,  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  area,  subject  to  any  exceptions 
contained  in  the  regulations;  and 

(b)  for  giving  the  prescribed  government  authority  power  to  acquire, 
compulsorily  or  by  agreement,  and  either  for  the  period  during  which 
the  regulations  take  effect,  or  permanently,  any  licensed  or  other  premises 
or  business  in  the  area,  or  any  interest  therein,  so  far  as  it  appears  neces- 
sary or  expedient  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  giving  proper  effect  to 
the  control  of  the  liquor  supply  in  the  area ;  and 

(c)  for  enabling  the  prescribed  government  authority,  without  any 
license,  to  establish  and  maintain  refreshment  rooms  for  the  supply  of 
refreshments  (including,  if  thought  fit,  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor) 
to  the  general  public  or  to  any  particular  class  of  persons  or  to  persons 
employed  in  any  particular  industry  in  the  area;  and 

(d)  for  making  any  modification  or  adjustment  of  the  relations  be- 

1  Public  General  Acts  5  &  6  Geo.  V,  page  79. 
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tween  persons  interested  in  licensed  premises  in  the  area  which  appears 
necessary  or  expedient  in  consequence  of  the  regulations;  and 

(e)  generally,  for  giving  effect  to  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  area  to  the  prescribed  government  authority,  and 
for  modifying,  so  far  as  it  appears  necessary  or  expedient,  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  relating  to  licensing  or  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in 
their  application  to  the  area. 

(3)  Any  regulations  made  before  the  passing  of  this  act  tmder  the 
powers  conferred  by  any  act  dealing  with  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  as 
respects  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  are  hereby  declared 
to  have  been  duly  made  in  accordance  with  those  powers. 

Short  Title 

2.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  (Amendment) 
(No.  3)  Act,  1915. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  act  gave  the  "King  in  Council," 
that  is,  in  effect  the  Cabinet,  power  by  Order  in  Council,  to  regu- 
late the  liquor  traffic  in  certain  prescribed  areas  and  on  certain 
specified  grounds.  It  will  be  further  noticed  that  the  "Council" 
(the  Cabinet)  was  not  compelled  to  act  directly  in  the  matter  but 
might  act  through  "the  prescribed  government  authority."  This 
prescribed  government  authority  might  be  empowered  by  the 
Cabinet 

(a)  to  take  over  the  liquor  business  as  a  government  monopoly  within 
prescribed  areas. 

(b)  to  take  possession  of  any  property  or  premises  used  in  the  liquor 
business. 

(c)  to  run  refreshment  rooms. 

(d)  to  modify  the  terms  of  the  existing  regulations  applying  to  the 
liquor  trade. 

(e)  to  do  practically  anything  else  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  control 
or  regulation. 

The  prescribed  government  authority  was  not  named  in  the 
act.  The  Council  (Cabinet)  was  apparently  left  free  to  empower 
some  existing  branch  of  the  government  to  take  over  the  control 
of  the  liquor  business,  or  to  create  a  new  branch  for  that  purpose. 
It  chose  the  latter  alternative  and  created  a  board  which  is  offi- 
cially known  as  the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic). 
Hereafter  in  this  monograph  it  will  be  called  the  Board. 
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The  text  of  the  Order  in  Council  creating  this  Board  follows:^ 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  REALM    (LIQUOR  CONTROL) 

REGULATIONS,  1915 

1915.    No.  552 

At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  10th  day  of  June,  1915 

Present, 
The  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council 

Whereas,  By  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act,  1914,  his 
Majesty  in  Council  has  power  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war  to 
issue  regulations  for  securing  the  public  safety  and  defense  of  the  realm; 
and 

Whereas,  By  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  (Amendment)  (No.  3)  Act, 
1915,  his  Majesty  in  Council  has  power  to  issue  regulations  under  the  first- 
mentioned  act,  to  take  effect  in  any  area  to  which  they  are  applied  under 
the  said  Amendment  Act,  for  the  purposes  of  the  control  by  the  state  of  the 
sale  and  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  the  area;  and 

Whereas,  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  directly  or  indirectly  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor  in  such  areas,  and  preventing  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  such 
areas  from  being  impaired  by  drunkenness,  alcoholism,  or  excess,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  make  such  regulations  as  are  hereinafter  contained; 

Now,  therefore,  his  Majesty  is  pleased,  by 'and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  in  every  area  to  which 
these  regulations  are  applied  by  an  Order  in  Council  made  under  the  De- 
fense of  the  Realm  (Amendment)  (No.  3)  Act,  1915,  the  following  provisions 
shall  have  effect: 

1.  The  prescribed  government  authority  shall  be  a  Board  to  be  called  the 
Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic)  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Board,"  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  such  persons  as  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

The  quorum  of  the  Board  shall  be  such  as  the  Board  may  determine,  and 
the  Board  may  regulate  their  own  procedure,  and  no  act  or  proceeding  of 
the  Board  shall  be  questioned  on  account  of  any  vacancy  in  the  Board. 

The  Board  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  shall  have  an  official  seal  which 
shall  be  officially  and  judicially  noticed,  and  such  seal  shall  be  authenticated 
by  any  two  members  of  the  Board  or  the  Secretary  to  the  Poard. 

The  Board  may  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  officers,  inspectors  and 
servants  for  the  purpose  of  these  regulations  as  the  Board,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  as  to  number,  may  determine. 

Every  document  purporting  to  be  an  order  or  other  instrument  issued 
by  the  Board  and  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Board  authenticated  in 
manner  provided  by  these  regulations,  or  to  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  or  any  person  authorized  by  the  Board  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  and  be  deemed  to  be  such  an  order 
or  instrument  without  further  proof  unless  the  contrary  is  shown. 

1  In  the  Manual  of  Emergency  Legislation,  Supplement  4,  page  167. 
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Any  property  acquired  by  the  Board  shall  be  vested  in  such  two  or  more 
members  of  the  Board  as  the  Board  may  appoint  to  act  as  trustees  on  their 
behalf  for  the  purpose,  and  upon  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a 
trustee  the  property  vested  in  that  trustee  shall,  without  conveyance  or  assign- 
ment, and  whether  the  property  is  real  or  personal,  vest  in  the  succeeding 
trustees  either  solely  or  together  with  any  surviving  or  continuing  trustees, 
and,  until  the  appointment  of  succeeding  trustees,  shall  so  vest  in  the  surviv- 
ing or  succeeding  trustee  only;  and  in  all  legal  proceedings  whatsoever  con- 
cerning any  property  vested  in  the  trustees  the  property  may  be  stated  to  be 
the  property  of  the  trustees  in  their  proper  names  as  trustees  for  the  Board 
without  further  description. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  control  of  the  sale  and  supply  of  intoxicating 
liquor  in  any  area,  the  Board  may  by  order — 

(a)  direct  that  any  licensed  premises  or  club  in  the  area  in  which 
intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  by  retail  or  supplied  shall  be  closed  either 
for  all  purposes  or  for  the  purpose  of  such  sale  or  supply ; 

(b)  regulate  the  hours  during  which  any  such  premises  or  clubs 
are  to  be  or  may  be  kept  open  distinguishing,  where  it  is  so  determined, 
between  the  hours  during  which  the  premises  are  to  be  or  may  be  kept 
open  for  such  sale  or  supply  as  aforesaid,  and  the  hours  during  which  they 
are  to  be  or  may  be  kept  open  for  other  purposes,  and  any  such  order  shall 
have  effect  notwithstandmg  anything  in  the  law  relating  to  licensing  or 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor; 

(c)  prohibit  the  sale  by  retail  or  supply  of  any  specified  class  or 
description  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  any  licensed  premises  or  club  in  the 
area; 

(d)  provide  that  the  sale  by  retail  or  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor 
in  any  licensed  premises  or  club  in  the  area  shall  be  subject  to  such 
conditions  or  restrictions  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  order; 

(e)  regulate  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquor  into  the  area 
and  the  transport  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  the  area; 

(f)  require  the  business  carried  on  in  any  licensed  premises  in  the 
area  to  be  carried  on  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Board; 

and  any  such  order  may  include  such  incidental  and  supplemental  provisions 
as  appear  to  the  Board  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  effect  to 
the  order,  and  may  be  made  applicable  to  all  licensed  premises  and  clubs 
within  the  area  or  any  specified  class  or  description  of  such  premises  and 
clubs,  or  to  any  particular  premises  or  club. 

If  any  person  contravenes  the  provisions  of  any  such  order,  or  any  con- 
ditions or  restrictions  imposed  thereby,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  summary 
offense  against  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Regulations,  1914. 

3.  The  Board  may  by  order  prohibit  the  sale  by  retail,  or  the  supply  in 
clubs  or  licensed  premises,  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  the  area,  or  any 
part  thereof  specified  in  the  order,  by  any  person  other  than  the  Board,  and 
if  any  person  contravenes  or  fails  to  comply  with  the  order  he  shall,  without 
prejudice  to  any  other  penalty,  be  guilty  of  a  summary  offense  against  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)   Regulations,  1914. 
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Provided  that  the  order  may  except  from  the  provisions  thereof  any 
specified  class  or  classes  of  premises  or  clubs. 

4.  The  Board  may  by  order  make  such  provisions  as  they  think  necessary 
for  the  prevention  of  the  practice  of  treating  within  the  area,  and  if  any 
person  contravenes  the  provisions  of  any  such  order  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  summary  offense  against  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Regu- 
lations, 1914. 

5.  The  Board  may  either  themselves  or  through  any  agents  establish  and 
maintain  in  the  area,  or  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  in 
the  area  of,  refreshment  rooms  for  the  sale,  or  supply  of  refreshments 
(including,  if  thought  fit,  the.  sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor)  to  the 
general  public,  or  to  any  particular  class  of  persons,  or  to  persons  employed 
in  any  particular  industry  in  the  area. 

6.  Where  the  Board  consider  that  it  is  necessary  or  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  proper  effect  to  the  control  of  the  liquor  supply  in  the 
area,  they  may  acquire  compulsorily  or  by  agreement,  either  for  the  period 
during  which  these  regulations  take  effect  or  permanently,  any  licensed  or 
other  premises  in  the  area,  or  any  interest  in  any  such  premises: 

Provided  that  the  Board  may,  in  lieu  of  acquiVing  any  interest  in  such 
premises,  take  possession  of  the  premises  and  any  plant  used  for  the  purposes  ' 

of  the  business  carried  on  therein  for  all  or  any  part  of  the  period  during 
which  these  regulations  take  effect,  and  use  them  for  the  sale  or  supply 
of  intoxicating  liquor  or  for  the  purpose  of  any  of  the  other  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Board. 

7.  Where  the  Board  determine  to  acquire  compulsorily  any  premises  or 
any  interest  therein,  they  shall  serve  on  the  occupier  of  the  premises  and, 
if  any  person  other  than  the  occupier  will  be  affected  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  interest  proposed  to  be  acquired,  also  on  any  person  who  appears  to  the 
Board  to  be  so  affected,  notice  of  their  intention  to  acquire  the  premises, 
or  such  interest  therein  as  may  be  specified  in  the  notice,  and  where  such  a 
notice  is  served,  the  fee  simple  in  possession  of  the  premises  or  such  interest 
in  the  premises  as  aforesaid  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  t.en  days  from  the 
service  of  the  notice  on  the  occupier,  by  virtue  of  these  regulations  vest  in 
the  trustees  for  the  Board,  subject  to  or  freed  from  any  mortgages,  rights, 
and  interests  affecting  the  same  as  the  Board  may  by  order  direct 

On  any  premises  or  any  interest  therein  becoming  so  vested  in  the  trustees 
for  the  Board  the  trustees  may — 

(a)  if  the  title  to  the  premises  is  registered  under  the  Land  Registry 
Act,  1862,  or  the  Land  Transfer  Acts,  1875  and  1897,  enter  a  caveat  or 
caution  to  prevent  their  estate  or  interest  from  being  impaired  by  any  act 
of  the  registered  proprietor;  and 

(b)  if  the  premises  are  situate  in  an  area  where  registration  of  title 
is  compulsory  lodge  a  caution  against  registration  of  the  premises;  and 

(c)  if  the  premises  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  acts  relating  to 
registration  of  assurances  in  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire  register  in  Middle- 
sex a  memorial  of  the  notice,  and  in  Yorkshire  an  affidavit  of  vesting 
against  the  name  of  every  person  whose  estate  or  interest  is  affected, 
and  in  Middlesex  any  such  notice  shall  be  deemed  a  conveyance. 
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A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  to  the  effect  that  a  notice  has  been 
served  in  accordance  with  this  regulation,  certified  by  the  secretary  to  the 
Board,  or  by  any  person  authorized  by  the  Board  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
secretary,  to  be  a  true  copy,  shall  be  evidence  that  the  premises  or  interest 
therein  mentioned  in  the  minutes  have  become  vested  in  the  trustees  for 
the  Board. 

8.  Where  the  Board  consider  that  it  is  necessary  or  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  proper  effect  to  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  area 
they  may,  by  the  like  procedure,  acquire  any  business  (including  stock  in 
trade)  carried  on  in  any  premises  within  the  area,  whether  or  not  they  take 
possession  of  or  acquire  the  premises  in  which  such  business  is  carried  on, 
or  any  interest  in  the  premises. 

9.  The  Board  may,  without  any  license  (whether  justices'  or  excise,  and 
whether  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  otherwise),  carry  on  in  any 
premises  occupied  by  them  any  business  involving  the  sale  or  supply  of  in- 
toxicating liquor,  refreshments  or  tobacco,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  licensing,  or  to  any 
restrictions  imposed  by  law  on  persons  carrying  on  such  business. 

Any  person  appointed  by  the  Board  to  conduct,  any  business  on  their  be- 
half shall  have,  to  such  extent  as  they  may  be  conferred  by  the  Board,  the 
same  powers  as  the  Board  of  carrying  on  business  without  a  license,  but  all 
such  persons  shall  in  all  other  respects,  except  in  such  cases  and  to  such 
extent  as  the  Board  may  otherwise  order,  be  subject  to  the  statutory  pro- 
visions affecting  the  holders  of  licenses,  and  the  occupiers  of  premises 
licensed,  for  any  such  business  as  aforesaid,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were 
the  holders  of  the  appropriate  licenses,  and  to  any  restrictions  imposed  by 
law  on  persons  carrying  on  any  such  business  as  aforesaid. 

10.  The  Board  shall  have  power,  on  any  premises  in  which  business  is 
carried  on  by  them  or  on  their  behalf,  to  provide  or  authorize  the  provision 
oi  such  entertainment  or  recreation  for  persons  frequenting  the  premises  as 
the  Board  think  fit,  and  where  such  provision  is  made  or  such  authority  is 
given  no  license  shall  be  necessary,  and  no  restrictions  imposed  by  law  on  the 
provision  of  the  entertainment  or  recreation  in  question  shall  apply,  excent 
to  such  extent,  if  any,  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

11.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  Board  with  the  Postmaster  (general 
and  any  other  person  for  affording  postal  and  banking  facilities  on  or  near 
premises  in  which  business  is  carried  on  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Board  to 
persons  frequenting  such  premises. 

12.  Where,  by  any  conditions  or  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Board  on  the 
sale  of  spirits,  the  sale  of  any  spirit  is  prohibited  unless  the  strength  of  the 
spirit  is  reduced  to  a  number  of  degrees  under  proof  which  falls  between 
such  maximum  and  minimum  limits  as  may  be  specified,  or  where  by  any 
order  of  the  Board  the  sale  of  spirit  so  reduced  is  permitted,  section  six  of 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1879,  shall  within  the  area  have  effect,  as 
respects  that  spirit,  as  if  the  maximum  number  of  degrees  under  proof  so 
specified  were  substituted  for  the  number  mentioned  in  that  section. 

13.  All  obligations  under  covenant,  contract,  or  otherwise,  to  which  the 
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holder  of  a  license  or  the  occupier  of  licensed  premises  is  subject,  and  which 
the  provisions  of  these  regulations  or  any  action  of  the  Board  taken  there- 
under make  it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil,  or  which  are  inconsistent  with  any 
conditions  or  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Board,  shall  be  suspended  so  long 
as  such  impossibility  or  such  conditions  or  restrictions  continue,  and  shall 
not  be  binding  during  that  period. 

14.  Where  by  virtue  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Board  under  these  regu- 
lations the  holder  of  any  license  is  temporarily  prevented  from  carrying  on 
his  business  as  the  holder  of  such  license,  the  license  shall  be  suspended,  and 
the  holder  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  such  repayment  or  remission  of  excise 
duty  as  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  had  the  license  been  permanently 
discontinued,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which  the  disability 
continues  the  license,  if  a  justices'  Ijcense,  shall  revive  and  have  effect  as  if 
it  had  been  granted  for  the  then  current  licensing  year,  and  a  person  who 
was  the  holder  of  an  excise  license  which  has  been  suspended  shall  be  entitled 
to  take  out  an  excise  license  on  payment  of  such  an  amount  in  respect  of 
excise  duty  as  would  have  been  payable  by  him  had  he  commenced  to  carry 
on  business  at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

Provided  that  if  during  the  period  for  which  any  license  is  so  suspended 
a  contingency  occurs  upon  which  a  transfer  of  the  license  might  have  been 
granted  but  for  the  suspension,  a  transfer  may  be  granted  either — 

(a)  at  the  time  at  which,  and  to  a  person  to  whom,  a  transfer  might 
have  been  granted  had  the  license  not  been  suspended ;  or 

(b)  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  to  any  person  to  whom  a 
transfer  might  have  been  granted  had  the  contingency  occurred  imme- 
diately after  the  expiration  of  the  period. 

Where  a  license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  so  suspended,  the 
holder  of  the  license  may,  during  the  period  of  suspension,  without  further 
license  continue  to  carry  on  in  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  the  suspended 
license  was  granted  any  business,  other  than  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
which  had  the  suspended  license  not  been  suspended  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  carry  on  by  virtue  of  that  license,  but  the  premises  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  duly  licensed  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  other  business. 

15.  An  excise  license  may,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  law  relating 
to  licensing,  be  granted  as  respects  any  premises  in  the  area  on  the  authority 
of  a  certificate  from  the  Board,  and  any  excise  license  so  granted  shall  be 
valid  in  all  respects,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  regulations,  the 
law  relating  to  the  holders  of  justices'  licenses  shall  apply  to  the  holders 
of  such  certificates  as  if  such  a  certificate  was  a  justices'  license. 

No  such  conditions  need  be  attached  to  the  grant  of  any  such  certificate 
as  must  be  attached  to  the  grant  of  a  new  justices'  on-license. 

16.  Any  powers  conferred  on  the  Board  by  these  regulations  may,  if  the 
Board  by  resolution  so  determine,  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Board  by 
any  persons  whom  the  Board  may  appoint  for  the  purpose. 

17.  In  addition  to  the  powers  expressly  conferred  on  them-  by  these 
regulations,  the  Board  shall  have  such  supplemental  and  incidental  powers 
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as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  these  regulations. 

18.  Any  inspector  or  other  person  authorized  by  the  Board  shall  have 
power  to  enter,  if  need  be  by  force,  and  inspect  any  licensed  premises  within 
the  area,  and  any  club  or  other  premises  within  the  area  where  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  by  retail  or  supplied,  to  demand 
the  production  of  and  to  inspect  and  take  copies  of  or  extracts  from  any 
books  or  documents  relating  to  the  business  carried  on  therein,  and  to  take 
samples  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  found  therein. 

19.  If  any  person  obstructs  or  impedes  any  inspector  or  other  person 
acting  under  the  instructions  or  authority  of  the  Board,  or  refuses  to  answer 
any  question  reasonably  put  to  him  by  any  such  inspector  or  person,  or 
makes  or  causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement  to  any  such  inspector  or 
person,  or  refuses  to  produce  any  document  in  his  possession  which  he  is 
required  by  any  such  inspector  or  person  to  produce,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
summary  offense  against  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Regula- 
tions, 1914. 

20.  If  any  person  attempts  to  contravene,  or  induces  or  attempts  to  induce 
any  other  person  to  contravene,  any  provision  of  these  regulations  or  any 
order  made  thereunder,  or  any  conditions  or  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Board,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  summary  offense  against  the  Defense  of  the 
Realm  (Consolidation)  Regulations,  1914. 

21.  A  person  guilty  of  a  summary  offense  against  the  Defense  of  the 
Realm  (Consolidation)  Regulations,  1914,  is  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months 
or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  or  to  both  such  imprisonment 
and  fine,  and  if  the  court  so  orders,  to  forfeit  the  goods  in  respect  of  which 
the  offense  is  committed. 

22.  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  any  penalty  under  the  law  relating  to 
licensing  or  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  respect  of  any  action  taken 
by  him  if  such  action  is  taken  in  pursuance  of  any  order  made  or  instructions 
given  by  the  Board. 

23.  The  Board  before  acquiring  any  licensed  premises  or  club  or  an  in- 
terest therein,  or  taking  possession  of  any  licensed  premises  or  club,  shall 
give  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise, 
and  where  the  Board  carry  on  or  appoint  or  authorize  any  person  to  carry 
on  any  business  involving  the  sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  they  shall 
furnish  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  particulars  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  carried  on  by  him,  and  as  to  any  person  so  ap- 
pointed or  authorized,  and  any  other  particulars  required  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  to  enforce  these  Regulations,  and 
any  orders  of  the  Board  made  thereunder. 

25.  These  rej;;ulations  shall  apply  to  Scotland  subject  to  the  followiniF 
modifications : 

References  to  real  or  personal  property  shall  be  construed  as  refer- 
ences to  heritable  and  movable  property  respectively ;  "intoxicating  liquor" 
shall  mean  "excisable  liquor";   "fee   simple   in  possession"  shall  mean 
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"estate  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor";  "mortgage"  shall  mean  "heritable 
security";  and  a  reference  to  a  justices'  license  shall  be  construed  as  a 
reference  to  a  certificate  as  defined  in  Part  VII  of  the  Licensing  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1903. 

In  any  case  where  under  these  regulations  the  Board  acquire  or  de- 
termine to  acquire  compulsorily  any  premises  or  any  interest  therein,  a 
person  transacting  on  the  faith  of  any  register  of  sasines  with  the 
proprietor  or  lessor  of  such  premises  or  with  any  other  person  whose  title 
is  recorded  in  such  register  shall  (notwithstanding  anything  in  these 
regulations  contained)  not  be  affected  by  any  notice  served  by  the  Board 
or  any  vesting  following  thereon  unless  a  certified  copy  of  such  notice 
has  been  recorded  in  the  register  of  inhibitions  prior  to  the  completion 
of  such  transaction. 

JFor  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  trustees  for  the  Board  to  complete 
a  title  if  thought  fit  to  any  heritable  property  or  estate  compulsorily  ac- 
quired by  the  Board  and  vested  in  the  trustees  by  virtue  of  these  regu- 
lations, by  expeding  a  notarial  instrument  or  otherwise,  these  regu- 
lations shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  (without  .prejudice  to  any  other  method 
of  completion  of  title)  may  be  used  as  a  general  disposition  or  assigna- 
tion of  such  property  or  estate  in  favor  of  the  trustees. 

26.  In  the  application  of  these  regulations  to  Ireland,  the  expression 
"excise  license"  includes  any  license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  granted 
by  an  officer  of  excise,  and  the  expression  "justices*  license"  includes  any 
certificate  of  a  recorder,  justice,  or  justices  required  for  the  grant  of  an 
excise  license. 

•27.  For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations — 

The  expression  "sale  by  retail"  means  sale  other  than  sale  to  trader 
for  the  purposes  of  his  trade. 

The  expression  "supply"  in  relation  to  intoxicating  liquor  means  sup- 
ply otherwise  than  by  way  of  sale. 

The  expression  "licensed  premises"  includes  any  premises  or  place 
where  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  carried  on  under  a  license. 

28.  The  regulations  may  be  cited  as  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  (Liquor 
Control)  Regulations,  1915. 

Almeric  FitzRoy. 

The  first  report  of  the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traf- 
fic), hereafter  called  the  Board,  was  issued  October  12,  1915. 
Since  it  had  only  been  created  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the 
10th  of  June,  this  report  could  only  be  fragmentary  and  its  con- 
clusions tentative.  In  fact,  the  full  personnel  of  the  Board  was 
not  published  in  this  report.  It  was  to  consist  of  a  chairman  and 
such  persons  as  the  Minister  of  Munitions  might  from  time  to 
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time  appoint.  Lord  D'Abernon  was  chairman  and  Mr.  J.  C  G. 
Sykes  was  Secretary,  The  second  report,  dated  May  1,  1916, 
gives  the  full  personnel  at  that  date: 

Constitution  of  Board 

Lord  D'Abernon,  K.  C  M.  G.,  Chairman 

Major  the  Hon.  Waldorf  Astor,  M.  P. 

Mr.  W.  Waters  Butler  (appointed  January,  1916) 

Rev.  Henry  Carter  (appointed  January,  1916) 

Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  (resigned  February,  1916) 

Mr.  E.  Richard  Cross 

Colonel  John  M.  Denny 

Mr.  John  Hodge,  M.  P. 

Sir  William  H.  Lever,  Bart. 

Sir  George  Newman,  M.  D. 

Mr.  John  Pedder,  C.  B. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Scott,  C.  S.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.  P. 

Mr.  W.  Towle 

Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Sykes,  C.  B.,  Secretary. 

Assessors  to  the  Board 

For  England  and  Wales — Mr.  E.  C.  Sanders,  Qerk  to  the 
Liverpool  Justices. 

For  Scotland — Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Qerk  to  the  Lanark 
County  Council. 

The  legislative  steps  toward  an  effective  control  of  the  liquor 
trade  in  war  time  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  An  Order  in  Council  of  August  12,  1914,  authorizing  the 
competent  naval  or  military  authority  to  close  premises  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  defended 
harbor. 

2.  The  Intoxicating  Liquor  (Temporary  Restriction)  Act, 
August  31,  1914,  authorizing  the  licensing  justices  to  suspend 
any  license  when  they  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  order. 
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3.  The  act  of  Parliament  known  as  the  extension  of  the  De- 
fense of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act,  dated  May  19,  1915, 
empowered  the  Cabinet  by  Order  in  Council  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  seemed  wise. 

4.  An  Order  in  Council,  dated  June  10,  1915,  created  the  Cen- 
tral Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic)  to  exercise  control  in  such 
areas  as  it  should  select. 

5.  The  regulations  issued  from  time  to  time  by  this  Board 
were  the  effective  means  of  control.  From  this  time  on,  the 
matter  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  though  it  always 
acted  under  the  authority  of  the  Council,  and  in  some  cases 
merely  made  recommendations  to  the  Council,  which  then  issued 
an  Order  in  Council  giving  effect  to  the  recommendations. 

By  July  6,  1915,  the  Board  had  satisfied  itself  that  action  was 
called  for  in  ten  areas  in  England  and  Wales.  On  that  date  an 
Order  in  Council  was  issued  defining  these  areas  and  bringing 
them  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  These  regulations 
are  known  as  "Liquor  Control  Regulations."^  Two  Scotch  areas 
were  added  on  July  28,  a  third  on  September  14  and  the  London 
area  on  September  24.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  areas  named 
in  the  first  report  of  the  Board  as  having  been  placed  under  its 
regulations: 


Area  Date  of  Order 

Newhaven ISth  July 

Southampton    '. 22d 

Barrow-in-Fumcss .' 22d 

Dartf ord  District  26th 

Northeast  Coast 50th 

Bristol  and  Avonmouth 30th 

Liverpool  and  Mersey  District ^    5th  August 

Newport    1 

Cardiff        • 7th 

Scotland,  West  Central  12th 

Scotland,  East  Central  12th 

Scotland,  Northern   17th  September 

London 1st  October 


Commencement 
of  Order 

26th  July 
2d  August 
2d 
6th 

10th 

10th 

16th 


<( 


« 


M 


<C 


« 


<l 


« 


18th 


<i 


(I 


<i 


23d 

23d 

27th  September 

11th  October 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Board  was  expected  to  use 
large  discretionary  powers.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  to  regulate 

1  See  First  Report  of  the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic),  London, 
October  12,  1915. 
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the  liquor  trade  only  in  such  areas  as  seemed  to  need  control  for 
the  reasons  specified  in  the  act  of  Parliament  authorizing  con- 
trol. In  the  second  place,  it  was  to  apply  only  such  regulations 
in  each  area  as  the  local  conditions  seemed  to  require.  A  differ- 
ent set  of  regulations  could,  if  thought  desirable,  be  applied  to 
each  area. 

The  orders  issued  were,  however,  with  the  exception  of  that 
for  London,  all  framed  on  the  same  general  plan,  though  not 
in  all  respects  identical.  The  main  provisions  were  the  restric- 
tion of  the  hours  of  sale  and  the  elimination  of  treating.  It  was 
thought  that  drunkenness  resulted  largely  from  the  cumulative 
effects  of  drinking  when  continued  over  long  hours.  When  men 
began  drinking  early  in  the  day  and  continued  occasionally  until 
late  at  night  the  physiological  and  moral  effects  were  likely  to 
become  intensified  beyond  reasonable  limits.  Accordingly  the 
places  of  sale  were  to  be  closed  except  for  short  periods  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  in  the  early  evening.  Treating,  especially 
the  treating  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  though  indulged  in  from  the 
very  best  of  motives,  was  likely  to  result  in  excessive  drinking. 
When  a  large  number  of  patriotic  citizens  desired  to  show  their 
good  will  by  treating  a  soldier,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  avoid 
showing  his  appreciation  by  accepting  their  hospitality.  But  the 
good  will  of  those  who  did  the  treating,  and  the  politeness  of  the 
soldier  could  not  prevent  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  from 
showing  themselves. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  text  of  the  order: 

(1)  The  sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor,  whether  for  consumption 
on  or  off  the  premises,  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  two  and  a  half  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  three  (or,  in  some  cases,  two)  hours  in  the 
evening,  the  sale  of  alcohol  thus  being  prohibited  before  12  noon  and  through- 
out the  afternoon  between  2 :50  and  6  or  6 :30  p.m. 

(2)  In  addition,  the  sale  or  supply  of  spirits  for  consumption  is  prohib- 
ited in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturdays. 

(3)  "Treating"  and  credit  sales  are,  subject  to  certain  minor  exceptions, 
absolutely  prohibited. 

(4)  Clubs,  as  well  as  licensed  premises,  are  made  subject  to  the  restrictions. 

(5)  Licensed  premises  are  permitted  to  open  for  the  purpose  of  the 
supply  of  nonalcoholic  drink  and  of  solid  refreshment  at  an  early  hour  in 
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the  morning,  so  as  to  meet  the  interests  of  men  proceeding  to  their  work, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  remain  open  for  this  purpose  in  the  hours  during 
which  they  are  prohibited  by  the  Board's  order  from  selling  intoxicating 
liquor. 

(6)  Permission  is  given  to  dilute  spirits  to  35  <fegrees  under  proof  only, 
as  allowed  by  the  general  law. 

In  the  case  of  London,  the  Board,  on  the  urgent  represenfktions  of  the 
military  authorities,  have  issued  an  order  prohibiting  "treating''  and  permit- 
ting the  dilution  of  spirits  to  45  degrees  under  proof  in  the  case  of  gin  and 
to  35  degrees  under  proof  in  the  case  of  other  spirits.  The  question  of  the 
restriction  of  hours,  and  other  matters  usually  dealt  with  by  the  Board's 
orders,  are  being  carefully  considered  with  a  view  to  the  special  requirements 
of  London.i 

In  the  second  report  of  the  Board  a  more  detailed  order, 
dated  February  17,  1916,  is  published. 

Houns  DURING  Which  Intoxicating  Liquor  May  Be  Sold* 

A,  For  Consumption  ON  the  Premises 

2.  (1)  The  hours  during  which  intoxicating  liquor  may  be  sold  or  sup- 
plied in  any  licensed  premises  or  club  for  consumption  on  the  premises 
shall  be  restricted  and  be  as  follows : 

On  Weekdays: 

The  hours  between  12  noon  and  2:30  p.m.,  and  between  6  p.m.  and 

9  P.M. 

On  Sundays: 

The  hours  between  12:50  p.m.  and  2:30  p.m.,  and  between  6  p.m.  and 

9  P.M. 

Except  between  the  aforesaid  hours  no  person  shall — 

(a)  Either  by  himself  or  by  any  servant  or  agent  sell  or  supply  to 
any  person  in  any  licensed  premises  or  club  any  intoxicating  liquor  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises;  or 

(b)  Consume  in  any  such  premises  or  club  any  intoxicating  liquor ;  or 

(c)  Permit  any  person  to  consume  in  any  such  premises  or  club  any 
intoxicating  liquor. 

B,  For  Consumption  OFF  the  Premises 

(2)  The  hours  during  which  intoxicating  liquor  may  be  sold  or  supplied 
in  any  licensed  premises  or  club  for  consumption  off  the  premises   shall 

1  From  the  First  Report  of  the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic), 
London.    October  12,  1915.    Pages  4  and  5. 

*  Second  Report  of  the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic),  appointed 
under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  (Amendment)  (No.  3)  Act,  1915;  1st  May. 
1916,  pages  10  et  seq. 
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(subject  to  the  additional  restrictions  as  regards  spirits)  be  restricted  and  be 
as  follows: 

On  Weekdays: 

The  hours  between  12  noon  and  2:30  p.m.,  and  between  6  p.m.  and 

8   P.M. 

On  Sundays: 

The  hours  between  12:30  p.m.  and  2:30  p.m.,  and  between  6  p.m.  and 

8   P.M. 

Except  between  the  aforesaid  hours  no  person  shall — 

(a)  Either  by  himself  or  by  any  servant  or  agent  sell  or  supply  to 
any  person  in  any  licensed  premises  or  club  for  consumption  off  the 
premises  or  (except  as  hereinafter  expressly  provided)  dispatch  there- 
from any  intoxicating  liquor;  or 

(b)  Take  from  any  such  premises  or  club  any  intoxicating  liquor;  or 

(c)  Permit  any  person  to  take  from  any  such  premises  or  club  any 
intoxicating  liquor. 

Additional  Restrictions  as  to  Spirits 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  general  restrictions  as  to  hours  during  which 
intoxicating  liquor  may  be  sold  or  supplied,  the  sale  and  supply  of  spirits  in 
licensed  premises  and  clubs  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  special  restric- 
tions, that  is  to  say: 

(a)  No  orders  for  spirits  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  shall  be 
given  by  or  accepted  from  any  person  actually  present  in  any  licensed 
premises  or  club  except  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays,  and  during  the  hours  between  12  noon  and  2 :30  p.m. 

(b)  Spirits  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  rtlust  not  (except  as 
hereinafter  expressly  provided)  be  dispatched  from  any  licensed  prem- 
ises or  club,  nor  must  they  be  taken  therefrom  by  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  sold  or  supplied  or  by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf,  except 
on  the  days  and  during  the  hours  aforesaid. 

(c)  Spirits  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  shall  not  be  sold  or  sup- 
plied in  or  taken  from  any  licensed  premises  or  club  in  any  bottle  or 
other  vessel  not  bearing  a  label  showing  the  name  and  situation  of  the 
premises  or  club,  or  in  any  vessel  of  a  capacity  less  than  one  reputed 
quart,  or  in  any  less  quantity  than  one  reputed  quart,  or  in  any  open 
vessel. 

(d)  No  spirits  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  shall  be  sold  or  sup- 
plied in  or  taken  from  any  refreshment  room  in  any  railway  station. 

Conditions  as  to  Distribution 

4.  No  person  shall  either  by  himself  or  any  servant  or  agent — 

(a)  Sell,  supply,  distribute  or  deliver  any  intoxicating  liquor  from  any 
van,  barrow,  basket  or  other  vehicle  or   receptacle   unless   before  the 
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liquor  is  dispatched  it  has  been  ordered  and  the  quantity,  description  and 
price  thereof  together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  supplied  has  been  entered  in  a  delivery  book  or  invoice,  which 
shall  be  carried  by  the  person  delivering  the  liquor,  and  in  a  day  book 
which  shall  be  kept  on  the  premises  from  which  the  liquor  is  dispatched 

(b)  Carry  or  convey  in  any  van,  barrow,  basket  or  other  vehicle  or 
receptacle  while  in  use  for  the  distribution  or  delivery  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  any  such  liquor  not  entered  in  such  delivery  book  or  invoice  and 
day  book. 

(c)  Distribute  or  deliver  any  intoxicating  liquor  at  any  address  not 
specified  in  such  delivery  book  or  invoice  and  day  book. 

(d)  Refuse  to  allow  any  constable  to  examine  such  van,  barrow, 
basket  or  other  vehicle  or  receptacle  or  such  delivery  book  or  invoice. 

(e)  Authorize  or  permit  any  person  employed  to  deliver,  distribute 
or  take  or  solicit  orders  for  intoxicating  liquor  to  receive  or  make  any 
payment  in  respect  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or,  being  a  person  so  em- 
ployed, receive  or  make  any  such  payment  on  behalf  of  any  other  person, 
or,  being  so  engaged  on  his  own  behalf,  receive  any  such  payment. 
Provided  that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  affect  the  receipt  of  money 
paid  at  the  licensed  premises. 

Hours  of  Opening  for  the  Supply  of  Food  and  Nqn intoxicants 

5.  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  this  Order  or  of  the  Law  relating 
to  licensing  or  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor: 

(a)  Licensed  premises  may  be  opened  for  the  supply  of  food  and 
nonintoxicating  liquor  at  the  hour  of  5:30  in  the  morning  on  all  days, 
and  be  kept  open  for  this  purpose  from  that  hour  until  the  evening 
closing  hour  prescribed  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Acts; 
and 

(b)  Refreshment  houses  may  be  kept  open  for  this  purpose  at  any 
time  during  which  they  may  be  kept  open  under  the  general  provisions 
of  the  said  acts. 

Saving  Provisions 

6.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  order  shall  be  deemed  to 
pi^hibit  in  cases  where  the  same  is  otherwise  lawful: 

(a)  The  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  any  person  in  any 
licensed  premises  or  club  where  he  is  residing;  or 

(b)  The  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  at  a  meal  by  any  person 
in  any  licensed  premises  or  club  at  any  time  within  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  hours  during  which  the 
sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  permitted  by  this  order;  Provided 
that  the  liquor  was  sold  or  supplied  and  served  during  such  hours  at  the 
same  time  as  the  meal  and  for  consumption  at  the  meal;  or 

(c)  The  sale  or  supply  of  spirits  to  any  person  producing  a  certifi- 
cate in  writing  dated  and  signed  by  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner 
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that  the  spirits  are  immediately  required  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
specifying  the  quantity  of  spirits  required.  Provided  that  the  quantity 
sold  or  supplied  shall  not  exceed  the  quantity  specified  in  such  certifi- 
cate; or 

(d)  The  dispatch  from  licensed  premises  for  delivery  at  a  place  more 
than  five  miles  distant  of  any  spirits  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  in  the 
forenoon  of  any  day  on  which  the  sale  of  the  same  for  consumption  off 
the  premises  is  permitted  by  Article  2  (2)  and  Article  3  of  this  order, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Treating  .  Prohibited 

7.  No  person  shall  either  by  himself  or  by  any  servant  or  agent  sell  or 
supply  any  intoxicating  liquor  to  any  person  in  any  licensed  premises  or  in 
any  club  for  consumption  on  the  premises  unless  the  same  is  ordered  ancf 
paid  for  by  the  person  so  supplied;  nor  shall  any  person  order  or  pay  for 

•or  lend  or  advance  money  to  pay  for  any  intoxicating  liquor  wherewith  any 
other  person  has  been  or  is  to  be  supplied  for  consumption  on  the  premises ; 
nor  shall  any  person  consume  in  any  licensed  premises  or  club  any  intoxicating 
liquor  which  any  other  person  has  ordered  or  paid  for  or  agreed  to  pay  for 
or  lent  or  advanced  money  to  pay  for. 

Provided  always  that  if  such  intoxicating  liquor  is  supplied  or  served 
for  consumption  at  a  meal  supplied  at  the  same  time  and  is  consumed  at 
such  meal  the  provisions  of  this  regulation  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  con- 
travened if  the  person  who  pays  for  such  meal  also  pays  for  such  intoxicating 
liquor. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  regulation  consumption  on  the  premises  includes 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  or  on  any  highway,  open  ground  or 
railway  station  adjoining  or  near  to  the  licensed  premises  or  club  in  which 
the  liquor  was  sold  or  supplied;  and  any  person  consuming  intoxicating 
liquor  in  or  on  any  such'  highway,  open  ground  or  railway  station  shall  be 
deemed  to  consume  the  liquor  in  such  licensed  premises  or  club  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Credit  Prohibited 

8.  No  person  shall — 

(1)  (a)  Either  by  himself  or  by  any  servant  or  agent  sell  or  supply 
in  any  licensed  premises  or  club  or  dispatch  therefrom  any  intoxicating 
liquor  to  be  consumed  either  on  or  off  the  premises;  or 

(b)  Consume  any  intoxicating  liquor  in  or  take  it  from  such  premises 
or  club;  unless  it  is  paid  for  before  or  at  the  time  when  it  is  supplied 
or  dispatched  or  taken  away. 

Provided  always  that  if  the  liquor  is  sold  for  consumption  at  a  meal 
supplied  at  the  same  time  and  is  consumed  at  such  meal,  this  provision  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  contravened  if  the  price  of  the  liquor  is  paid  together 
with  the  price  of  such  meal  and  before  the  person  partaking  thereof  quits 
the  premises. 

(2)  Introduce  or  cause  to  be  introduced  into  the  area  any  intoxicating 
liquor  unless  it  is  paid  for  before  it  is  so  introduced. 
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9.  No  person  shall  either  by  himself  or  by  any  servant  or  agent  in  any 
licensed  premises  or  club  sell  or  supply  to  any  person  as  the  measure  of 
intoxicating  liquor  for  which  he  asks  an  amount  exceeding  that  measure. 

Dilution  of  Spirits 

10.  The  sale  of  whisky,  brandy  and  rum  reduced  to  a  number  of  degrees 
under  proof  which  falls  between  25  and  50,  and  of  gin  reduced  to  a  number 
of  degrees  under  proof  which  falls  between  35  and  50,  is  hereby  permitted, 
and  accordingly,  in  determining  whether  an  offense  has  been  committed  un- 
der the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  by  selling  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
purchaser  whisky,  brandy,  rum  or  gin  not  adulterated  otherwise  than  by 
the  admixture  of  water  it  shall  be  a  good  defense  to  prove  that  such  admix- 
ture has  not  reduced  the  spirit  more  than  50  degrees  under  proof. 

Explanatory  Provisions 

n. 

(a)  Nothing  in  this  order  authorizes  any  licensed  premises  to  be  kept 
open  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  except  during  the  hours  per- 
mitted under  the  general  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Acts. 

(b)  The  prohibition  under  this  order  of  the  sale,  supply  and  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquor  except  during  certain  hours  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  exceptions  provided  for  in  the  Licensing  Acts  with  respect 
to  bona  fide  travelers  and  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  at  railway 
stations  or  any  other  provisions  in  those  acts  enabling  intoxicating 
liquor  to  be  supplied  during  closing  hours  in  special  cases. 

(c)  The  expression  "licensed  premises"  includes  any  premises  or 
place  where  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  carried  on  under  a  license. 

(d)  This  order  does  not  affect  the  sale  or  dispatch  of  intoxicating 
liquor  to  a  trader  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade  or  to  a  registered  club 
for  the  purposes  of  the  club. 

(e)  This  order  does  not  affect  the  sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating 
liquor  to  or  in  any  canteen  where  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  authority  of  a  Secretary  of  State  or  of  the  Admiralty. 

Revocation  of  Previous  Orders  for  the  Southampton  and  the 

Portsmouth  Areas 

12.  This  order  shall  be  substituted  for  the  orders  of  the  Central  Control 
Board  (Liquor  Traffic)  made  respectively  on  the  22nd  day  of  July,  1915.  and 
the  11th  day  of  November,  1915,  for  the  Southampton  and  the  Portsmouth 
Areas,  which  said  orders  are  hereby  revoked. 

>    Exhibition  of  the  Order 

13.  The  secretary  of  every  club  to  which  this  'order  applies  and  every 
holder  of  a  license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  keep  permanently 
affixed  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  club  or  in  each  public  room  in  the 
licensed  premises  a  copy  of  this  order  and  any  notice  required  by  the  Board 
to  be  affixed. 
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G)1C1CENCEMENT  OF   OrDER 

14.  This  order  shall  come  into  force  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1916. 

The  restriction  of  the  hours  of  sale  and  the  elimination  of 
treating  were  followed  later  by  the  establishment  of  canteens 
and  also  by  direct  control  of  drinking  places.  Sections  S,  6  and 
7  of  the  Order  in  Council  creating  the  Board  (see  pages  68  to 
76  of  this  monograph)  specifically  gave  the  Board  power  to 
maintain  refreshment  rooms  and  places  for  the  sale  of  both 
food  and  liquor,  and  to  acquire  the  necessary  property  for  the 
carrying  on  of  this  business,  even,  if  necessary,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  persons. 

The  need  for  proper  places  where  workers  "might  obtain 
thoroughly  good  and  cheap  hot  and  cold  dinners  and  other 
properly  prepared  refreshments  at  moderate  prices"  soon  thrust 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board.  This  need  was  caused, 
in  part,  by  the  great  concentration  of  workers  in  certain  areas, 
where  accommodations  had  not  previously  been  provided.  Other 
agencies,  however,  had  been  at  work  supplying  the  need.  First, 
there  was  the  canteen  established  by  the  employer  himself,  sec- 
ondly, private  agencies  or  philanthropic  societies  were  active. 
But  the  Board  itself  had,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  its 
second  report  (May  1,  1916)  provided  two  canteens  in  places 
where  the  circumstances  were  said  to  be  somewhat  exceptional. 
In  addition  it  had  exercised  supervision  over  those  established 
by  other  agencies  and  in  many  cases  it  has  rendered  financial 
assistance. 

In  the  third  report  of  the  Board  (published  April  30,  1917) 
announcement  was  made  of  a  progressive  development  of  policy 
in  several  particulars.  The  progressive  dilution  of  spirits  was 
carried  much  further  than  had  been  allowed  by  prewar  legisla- 
tion. The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  of  1875  and  1879, 
which  are  analogous  to  the  Pure  Food  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  provided  that  spirits  other  than  gin  should  not  be  sold 
at  a  lower  strength  than  25  degrees  under  proof  without  notice 
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to  the  purchaser,  and,  in  the  case  of  gin,  not  lower  than  35  de- 
grees under  proof. ^ 

In  the  orders  issued  February  17,  1916  (see  above)  permis- 
sion was  given  to  dilute  to  50  per  cent  under  proof.  By  an 
order  issued  June  6,  1916,  it  was  provided  that  spirits  should 
not  be  sold  having  a  maximum  strength  of  more  than  25  per 
cent  under  proof  and  on  February  1,  1917,  the  maximum  was 
further  reduced  to  30  per  cent  under  proof.  Thus,  instead  of 
exercising  its  authority  to  prevent  dilution  below  a  certain  mini- 
mum, the  Board  was  beginning  to  compel  dilution. 

The  same  change  of  policy  took  place  with  respect  to  beer. 
By  an  order  which  came  into  force  on  the  10th  of  July,  1916, 
permission  was  given  to  sell  beer  containing  not  more  than  2 
per  cent  of  proof  spirit  during  all  hours  of  the  day  from  9  a.m. 
until  the  evening  closing  hour,  and  not  simply  during  the  hours 
within  which  stronger  liquors  were  permitted  to  be  sold. 

The  Board's  policy  with  respect  to  industrial  canteens  has 
constantly  developed  during  the  war.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  reasons  back  of  this  policy  are  sound  or  based 
on  accurate,  scientific  evidence.  The  Board  states:  "It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  and  experience  that  the  absence 
of  proper  facilities  for  obtaining  wholesome  and  sufficient 
nourishment  frequently  leads  directly  or  indirectly  to  drinking 
habits  with  all  their  resultant  evils."  If  there  is  anything  which 
a  scientific  student  must  learn  to  distrust,  it  is  the  so-called  com- 
mon knowledge  and  experience.  It  is  usually  a  euphemism  for 
a  statement  "I  prefer  to  assume  that  thus  and  so  is  true."  There 
is  probably  as  much  scientific  evidence  for  the  opinion  that  too 
much  good  food  leads  to  drinking  as  for  the  opinion  that  inade- 
quate food  leads  to  drinking,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
■  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  in  favor  of  either  proposition. 

Aside  from  its  bearing  on  the  drink  question,  there  is  no 

1  Proof  spirit  is  composed  of  49.28  per  cent  alcohol  and  50.72  per  cent 
water  (by  weight).  Spirit  25  degrees  under  proof  contains  75  per  cent 
proof  spirit  or  35.91  per  cent  pure  alcohol.  Spirit  35  degrees  under  proof 
contains  31.85  per  cent  pure  alcohol.  Spirit  50  degrees  under  proof  contains 
23.49  per  cent  pure  alcohol.  See  Second  Report  of  the  Central  Control 
Board  (Liquor  Traffic),  page  14. 
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doubt  that  the  human  body  must  be  properly  nourished  and  that 
its  health  and  working  capacity  depends  somewhat  on  the  ques- 
tion of  nourishment.  This  in  itself  would  furnish  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  improve  the  facilities  for 
feeding  the  working  population,  and  its  bearing  on  the  drink 
question  might  very  properly  serve  as  a  legal  excuse. 

Even  though  the  provisions  made  by  the  Board  for  feeding 
the  factory  workers  were  not  physiologically  superior  to  those 
which  were  otherwise  provided,  the  psychology  of  the  situation 
is  a  thing  which  would  have  to  be  considered.  If  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  existing  provisions  are  inadequate  and  the  Board 
could  provide  conditions  which  met  with  general  approval,  the 
psychological  situation  would  be  undoubtedly  improved  and 
this  would  doubtless  have  some  effect  on  physiology.  The  Board 
states,  Third  Report,  page  10, 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  his  life, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  factory,  have  not  infrequently  combined  to  prevent 
him  from  obtaining  such  a  food  supply.  He  has  had  to  depend  upon  food 
brought  with  him  from  home — in  some  cases  to  be  warmed  up  at  the  factory, 
and  in  other  cases  to  be  consumed  cold — or  upon  food,  unsuited  to  his 
needs,  obtained  near  his  place  of  work.  Both  these  methods  are  unsatis- 
factory. 

Doubtless  the  Board  had  some  specific  evidence  to  show  that 
food  brought  from  home  and  warmed  up  in  the  factory  or  in 
other  cases  consumed  cold  was  unsatisfactory.  There  is  noth- 
ing, however,  in  the  mere  statement  of  the  case  that  sounds 
convincing.  In  general,  there  is  just  as  much  evidence  to  show 
that  food  consumed  when  sitting  at  a  table  is  improper  and 
unsatisfactory  as  there  is  to  show  that  food  carried  in  a  tin 
pail  and  consumed  cold  is  unsuitable  and  unsatisfactory.  These 
questions  are  raised  at  this  point  not  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
up  any  technical  problems  in  dietetics,  but  to  show  how  large 
a  part  opinion,  psychology,  or  even  demagogy  must  play  in  the 
speeding  up  of  industry  and  in  getting  work  done  in  war  time. 

Again,  the  Board  found  that  neither  the  public  house  nor 
the  ordinary  restaurant  could  fully  meet  the  demands  of  indus- 
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trial  life  under  war  conditions.  One  can  not  help  being  suspi- 
cious that  this  finding  was  not  based  so  much  on  technical 
dietetics  as  on  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  that  if  the 
government  was  doing  something  for  them  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding eating  places,  it  was  more  deserving  of  their  enthusiastic 
support  in  industry  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Two  other  agencies,  however,  as  stated  above,  were  already 
at  work  and  providing  for  this  need,  but  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  employer  as  well  as  of  the  philanthropic  agencies  needed  to 
be  encouraged.  The  philanthropic  agencies  sometimes  had 
difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion. The  Board  found  it  advisable  to  help  in  the  financing  of 
these  agencies.  It  therefore  obtained  authority  from  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  grants  in  aid  to  approved  voluntary  societies  up  to 
one-half  of  their  capital  expenditure  on  canteens  for  munition 
and  transport  workers. 

Even  this  method,  however,  proved  inadequate.  Public  sub- 
scriptions fell  off,  partly,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  because  of  the 
heavy  taxation  and  the  large  number  of  calls  upon  people  for 
philanthropic  contributions.  There  was  also  the  feeling  that 
the  munition  manufacturer,  to  whose  advantage  it  was  to  have 
work  speeded  up  and  carried  on  effectively,  should  finance  the 
canteens.  At  any  rate,  the  voluntary  system  proved  inadequate, 
and  yet  it  seemed  desirable  to  keep  alive  these  philanthropic 
enterprises.  The  Board  reached  the  conclusion  that  these  volun- 
tary societies  could  best  be  utilized  by  employing  them  to  manage 
canteens,  erected  and  equipped  by  employers. 

The  next  question  was  to  induce  employers  to  undergo  the 
necessary  cost.  Under  the  Munitions  of  War  Act,  practically 
all  manufacturers  of  munitions  in  the  wide  meaning  of  that 
term  in  modern  warfare,  were  to  receive  only  their  standard 
prewar  profits  plus  one-fifth,  all  excess  profits  above  this  to 
be  paid  into  the  national  Treasury.  With  profits  so  rigidly 
limited,  the  employers  would  naturally  be  somewhat  reluctant 
to  undertake  the  additional  expense  of  providing  canteens.  A 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  found  by  allowing  employers  to 
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charge  the  cost  of  the  canteen  to  the  running  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  Since  this  reduced  by  an  equal  sum  the  amoimt 
of  excess  profits  which  they  would  have  to  pay  into  the  Treas- 
ury, it  virtually  meant  the  public  financing  of  the  canteens.  The 
Board  has  developed  an  expert  staff  of  inspectors  and  advisers 
to  cooperate  with  employers  and  philanthropic  agencies  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  canteens.  At  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  third  report,  it  had  under  its  supervision  570  canteens 
in  establishments  employing  a  total  of  800,000  workers.  Most 
of  these  canteens  were  what  are  known  as  "temperance"  or 
"dry"  canteens,  in  which  no  intoxicants  are  supplied.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  the  Board  have  made  special  orders  providing 
that  no  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  supplied  except  beer,  and 
limiting  the  amount  to  be  supplied  to  each  person  to  one  pint 
to  be  consumed  with  a  meal.  Certain  canteens  have  also  been 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  beer  containing  less  than  two  per  cent, 
proof  spirit.  The  Board  enumerates  the  following  exceptional 
conditions  as  justifying  the  experiment  of  industrial  canteens: 

(a)  The  concentration  of  munition  work  in  well  defined  areas  resulting 
in  congestion  of  population  and  imposing  upon  the  workers  the  necessity  of 
traveling  long  distances  to  their  work; 

(b)  the  establishment  of  large  and  important  factories  in  isolated  places; 

(c)  the  employment  of  women; 

(d)  the  employment  of  men  and  women  at  night.  [Third  Report,  page 
12.] 

The  establishment  of  canteens  had  very  little  to  do  with 
drink  control  except  indirectly.  In  so  far  as  the  belief  was 
justified  that  proper  food,  served  under  proper  condition,  would 
reduce  the  demand  for  drink,  the  establishment  of  canteens 
might  be  called  a  temperance  measure.  At  most,  however,  this 
could  have  little  influence  on  the  sale  of  drink  in  the  regular 
public  houses.  The  Board,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  in  cer- 
tain areas  to  assume  direct  control  of  the  regular  selling  agencies. 
At  the  time  of  the  Board's  second  report,  it  had  already  estab- 
lished direct  control  in  the  area  surrounding  the  Gretna  National 
Explosives  Factory.  But  it  was  found  that  large  numbers  of 
the  men  employed  in  this  factory  were  housed  in  the  city  of 
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Carlisle,  and  even  those  not  housed  there  were  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  that  city  on  holidays.  This  created  a  situation 
which  seemed  to  require  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  Such 
a  vast  increase  in  the  adult  male  population,  most  of  which  was 
made  up  of  highly  paid  workmen  receiving  unusual  wages, 
naturally  had  the  effect  of  increasing  drunkenness.  The  Board 
states  that  the  average  convictions  per  week  in  the  autumn  of 
1915  was  five,  but  that  they  had  risen  to  an  average  of  42  per 
week  in  June,  1916.  It  was  of  little  use  apparently  to  exercise 
strict  control  over  liquor  selling  in  the  Gretna  area  so  long  as 
these  conditions  existed  in  the  city  of  Carlisle. 

Somewhat  drastic  action  was  decided  upon.  The  Board  pur- 
chased the  whole  undertakings  of  the  Carlisle  breweries,  and 
gradually  acquired  the  licensed  premises  for  the  sale  of  drink, 
119  of  which  were  in  the  city  of  Carlisle  and  82  in  the  surround- 
ing  districts.  Thus  the  Board  itself  has  definitely  gone  into  the 
liquor  business,  not  only  selling,  but  manufacturing.  Having 
complete  control  of  the  business,  however,  it  is  able  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  worst  features  and  to  take  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  excessive  drinking.  There  is  no  advertising,  no  selling 
of  spirits  for  consumption  on  the  premises  to  persons  under  the 
age  of  18,  and  beer  is  sold  to  such  persons  only  if  taken  with 
a  meal.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  discourage  the  practice  of 
drinking  beer  and  spirits  mixed.  The  number  of  houses  in  which 
spirits  were  sold  for  consumption  off  the  premises  were  reduced 
from  over  100  to  17.  Naturally  a  good  many  readjustments 
had  to  be  made  and  a  very  effective  system  of  supervision  had 
to  be  organized.  The  sale  of  spirits  has  been  prohibited  and  a 
number  of  drinking  places  have  been  closed. 


CHAPTER    IV 

What  Was  Done  by  the  Government — The  Conservation 

of  Food  Materials 

The  first  stages  in  the  government  control  of  the  liquor  trade 
were  all  connected  with  the  problem  of  dnmkenness  or  of  in- 
efficiency and  loss  of  time  due  to  drink.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war  this  was  the  only  phase  of  the  question  which 
the  government  had  thought  it  necessary  to  consider.  There 
had,  it  is  true,  been  some  public  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  waste  of  food  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  but  the  food  shortage  had  not  become  sufficiently  acute 
to  force  this  question  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  or  the 
Council.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  however,  this  question 
could  no  longer  be  ignored.  Liquor  control  legislation  therefore 
entered  upon  a  new  phase.  From  this  time  forward  the  ques- 
tions of  drunkenness  and  inefficiency  were  less  prominent,  both 
in  popular  discussion  and  in  government  action,  than  the  ques- 
tion of  food  conservation.  The  German  U-boats  had  made  a 
sufficient  impression  on  the  shipping,  and  the  danger  of  a  genuine 
food  shortage  through  the  cutting  off  of  imports  was  great 
enough  to  compel  attention.  The  waste  of  food  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  potable  alcohol  was  so  g^eat  and  so  apparent 
that  no  amount  of  sophistry  and  claptrap  could  divert  the  public 
mind  from  its  serious  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  necessity  of  conserving  food,  the 
English  people  had  to  consider  the  state  of  mind  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  where  prohibition  sentiment  is  much  stronger 
than  in  England,  Since  England  had  to  depend  largely  upon 
North  America  for  her  supplies  of  grain,  she  could  not  con- 
sistejitly  ask  the  American  people  for  large  quantities  to  be  used 
for  purposes  which  they  did  not  approve.   The  disloyal  and  pro- 
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German  elements  in  our  population  were  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  situation  in  order  to  create  sentiment  either  hostile 
to  or  indifferent  toward  food  conservation.  To  be  sure,  the 
brewing  interests  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans.  Most 
of  these,  however,  were  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  had  no 
unpatriotic  motive  for  opposing  shipments  of  grain  to  our  allies. 
Even  those  Germans  who  were  disloyal  could  not  accomplish 
much  by  openly  opposing  the  saving  of  food,  because  their 
motives  would  have  been  suspected.  But  the  same  thing  could 
be  accomplished  in  different  ways.  Even  reasonably  loyal  people 
whose  interest  in  prohibition  was  stronger  than  their  interest  in 
the  successful  issue  of  the  war,  kept  asking  why  we  should 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  food  we  liked  in  order  to  send  it  abroad 
to  be  made  into  intoxicating  liquor.  Even  though  they  forgot 
that  we  as  a  country  were  not  yet  out  of  our  glass  house  and 
were  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  throw  stones,  and  even  though 
they  forgot  that  wheat  which  we  were  being  asked  to  send  to 
the  Allies  was  not  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  liquor,  still, 
this  kind  of  questioning  had  its  influence  on  public  opinion  and 
hindered  the  work  of  our  Food  Administration. 

On  August  3,  1916,  almost  exactly  two  years  after  war  was 
declared,  Parliament  passed  the  first  of  a  series  of  acts  restrict- 
ing the  production  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  the  United  Kingdom 
It  reduced  the  annual  output  of  the  breweries  to  26,000,000 
barrels.  The  annual  production  before  this  had  been  approxi- 
mately 36,000,000  barrels. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as 
follows : 

1.  (1)  A  brewer  shall  not  brew  at  his  brewery  or  breweries  during  the 
first  three-quarters  to  which  this  act  applies  more  than  the  aggregate  maxi- 
mum barrelages  for  those  quarters  as  determined  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  and  shall  not  brew  at  his  brewery  or  breweries  in  any  subsequent 
quarter  to  which  this  act  applies  more  than  his  maximum  barrelage  for  the 
quarter  as  determined  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(2)  If  a  brewer  acts  in  contravention  of  this  provision  he  shall  be  liable 
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in  respect  of  each  offense  to  an  excise  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and, 
in  addition,  to  an  excise  penalty  of  two  pounds  for  every  barrel  of  beer 
brewed  by  him  exceeding  the  maximum  barrelage. 

(3)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  brewers  other  than  brewers  for  sale. 

2.  (1)  The  maximum  barrelage  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioners 
in  the  case  of  each  brewery,  and  shall  be,  as  respects  any  quarter,  the  standard 
barrelage  as  defined  in  this  section  with  the  addition  as  respects  any  quarter 
after  the  first  quarter  of  the  surplus  barrelage  as  so  defined. 

(2)  The  standard  barrelage  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be — 

(a)  in  the  case  of  a  brewery  which  was  working  during  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  in  the  year  ending  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixteen,  the  number  of  barrels  which  appear  to  the 
Commissioners  to  have  been  brewed  at  the  brewery  in  that  quarter ;  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  brewery  which  was  not  working  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  that  year,  the  number  of  barrels  which  appear  to 
the  Commissioners  to  be  reasonable  having  regard  to  the  average  num- 
ber of  barrels  brewed  at  the  brewery  during  the  time  the  brewery  has 
been  working;  and 

(c)  in  the  case  of  any  special  brewery  where  the  Commissioners  are 
satisfied  that,  owing  to  the  transfer  of  a  brewing  business  or  any  other 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  brewery  taking  place  after  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  the  standard  barrelage 
as  ascertained  under  the  foregoing  provisions  does  not  afford  a  proper 
standard  of  comparison  or  affords  no  standard  of  comparison,  such 
number  of  barrels  as  the  Commissioners  think  just  having  regard  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  reduced  in  each  case  by  15  per  cent. 

Provided,  that  if  a  brewer  gives  notice  to  the  Commissioners  before 
the  first  day  of  August,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  that  he  desires 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  should  be  applied  to  his 
brewery  with  the  substitution  of  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  for  the  year  ending  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  of  JO  per  cent 
for  IS  per  cent,  those  provisions  shall  be  applied  to  his  brewery  with 
those  substitutions,  subject  to  the  power  of  his  Majesty  by  Order 
in  Council  to  withdraw  this  privilege  as  from  a  subsequent  date  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Order  in  Council  or  to  substitute  any  higher  percentages 
pro  rata  if,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
first  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  it  appears  that  the  rate 
of  the  total  output  of  beer  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  reduced  to 
below  a  rate  of  26,000,000  barrels  a  year. 

(3)  If  any  licensed  premises  shall,  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  March, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  have  been  or  be  sold,  transferred,  mortgaged, 
or  leased  to  any  brewer,  the  brewer  shall  be  entitled  thereafter  to  supply 
to  the  licensed  premises  the  same  quantity  (less  15  per  cent)  of  beer  as  has 
previously  been  supplied  by  another  brewer  the  maximum  barrelage  of  that 
other  brewer  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  supply,  and  the  maxi- 
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mum  barrelage  of  the  brewer  to  whom  the  premises  shall  be  so  sold,  trans- 
ferred, mortgaged,  or  leased,  shall  be  similarly  increased.  The  transfer  of  a 
mortgage  on  any  licensed  premises  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  transfer  of 
licensed  premises  within  this  section. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  surplus  barrelage  shall  be,  as 
respects  any  quarter,  the  number  (if  any)  of  barrels  by  which  the  aggregate 
number  of  barrels  brewed  during  the  previous  quarters  to  which  the  act 
applies  is  less  than  the  aggregate  standard  barrelage  for  those  quarters. 

3.  A  manufacturer's  license  for  a  brewer  for  sale  shall  not  after  the  date 
of  the  passing  of  this  act  be  granted  while  this  act  is  in  operation  except 
to  a  person  holding  such  a  license  and  for  the  same  premises  as  those  in 
respect  of  which  the  license  is  held  or  for  premises  substituted  for  those 
premises. 

4.  Where  the  provisions  of  this  act  interfere  with  any  contract  made  by 
a  brewer  before  the  first  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  to  sell 
or  supply  beer  or  in  connection  with  the  delivery  of  beer,  that  contract  shall 
be  modified  so  as  to  conform  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  to  the  contract,  or,  in  default 
of  agreement,  determined  in  England  by  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the 
Arbitration  Act,  1889,  in  Scotland  by  a  single  arbiter  to  be  appointed  by  the 
sheriff,  and  in  Ireland  in  accordance  with  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Amendment  Act  (Ireland),  1856,  and  for  the  purposes  of  that  act,  but 
subject  to  any  agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  contrary,  this  provision  shall 
have  effect  in  like  manner  as  a  submission  to  arbitration  by  consent  author- 
izing a  reference  to  a  single  arbitrator  and  incorporating  paragraph  (i)  of  the 
schedule  to  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889. 

5.  (1)  Any  license  holder,  in  so  far  as  he  is  not  bound  by  any  covenant, 
agreement,  or  undertaking  to  obtain  a  supply  of  beer  from  any  particular 
brewer,  and  who  has,  at  any  time  during  the  year  ended  the  thirty-first  day 
of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  been  supplied  with  beer  by  any 
brewer  or  brewers,  shall  be  entitled,  on  giving  not  less  than  fourteen  days* 
notice  in  writing,  to  obtain  from  such  brewer  or  brewers  particulars  of  the 
number  of  bulk  barrels  of  each  description  of  beer  supplied  and  also  a  cer- 
tificate or  certificates  stating  the  total  number  of  standard  barrels  repre- 
sented by  the  beer  supplied  during  each  quarter  of  the  year  ended  the 
thirty-first  day  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  or  such  shorter 
period  as  the  supply  has  continued. 

(2)  The  license  holder  shall,  after  forwarding  any  such  certificate  to 
the  Commissioners,  be  entitled  to  obtain,  during  any  corresponding  quarter 
to  which  this  act  applies,  the  same  number  of  standard  barrels  (reduced  by 
15  per  cent)  from  any  other  brewer  who  may  be  willing  to  supply  him 
therewith,  and  in  every  such  case  the  maximum  barrelage  of  the  brewer 
ceasing  to  supply  the  license  holder  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  stated  in 
the  certificate  (less  15  per  cent),  and  that  amount  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
brewer  who  has  undertaken  to  supply;  Provided  that  where  the  license 
holder  is  himself  a  brewer  for  sale  the  certificate  shall  not  be  used  to  obtain 
a  transfer  of  barrelage  to  himself,  and  that  where  a  certificate  forwarded 
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under  this  section  relates  to  any  quarter  in  which  the  license  holder  is  sup- 
plied with  beer  by  the  brewer  from  whom  he  obtained  the  certificate,  the 
number  of  barrels  which  he  is  entitled  to  obtain  from  another  brewer,  and 
which  are  transferred  accordingly,  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity  with 
which  he  is  so  supplied. 

(3)  In  this  section  the  expression  "license  holder"  means  the  holder  of 
an  excise  license  authorizing  the  sale  'of  beer  whether  wholesale  or  by  retail ; 
and  includes,  where  any  licensed  premises  have  changed  hands,  the  license 
holder  for  the  time  being;  and  where  any  premises  on  which  beer  is  sold 
are  under  the  management  of  the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic), 
the  Central  Control  Board,  and  where  the  holder  of  the  license  is  a  manager 
managing  the  licensed  premises  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  or  a  tenant 
of  any  other  person  who  controls  the  ordering  of  beer  for  the  premises,  the 
person  who  so  controls  the  ordering  of  the  beer. 

(4)  This  section  shall  apply  to  registered  clubs  as  it  applies  to  licensed 
premises,  with  the  substitution  of  the  person  managing  the  club  for  the 
license  holder. 

(5)  Where,  during  the  year  ended  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixteen,  beer  has  been  supplied  by  any  brewer  to  a  canteen 
held  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Admiralty,  the  same 
rights  as  are  conferred  under  this  section  upon  a  license  holder  shall  be 
exercisable  in  respect  of  that  beer  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Admiralty, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Army  Council,  grant 
a  special  certificate  to  any  brewer  in  Ireland  authorizing  him  to  brew  beer 
in  excess  of  the  limits  prescribed  by  this  act  if  the  addition  is  required  for 
the  use  of  military  canteens  in  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of  beer  which  that 
brewer  is  entitled  to  brew  shall  thereupon  be  increased  by  the  number  of 
barrels  stated  in  the  certificate,  and  this  act  shall  have  effect  accordingly. 

7.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  expressions  "brewer"  and  "brewer  for  sale"  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  the  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1880,  and  include  the  Central  Control 
Board  (Liquor  Traffic),  and  the  expression  "beer"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  Part  II  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910; 

The  expression  "brewery"  means  premises  in  respect  of  which  a 
manufacturer's  license  to  a  brewer  for  sale  is  in  force; 

The  expression  "barrel"  means  the  standard  barrel  containing  thirty- 
six  gallons  of  beer  of  original  gravity  of  1,055  degrees; 

The  expression  "quarter"  means  the  three  months  commencing  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  the  first  day  of  April,  the  first  day  of  July, 
and  the  first  day  of  October  in  any  year;  and 

The  expression  "Commissioners"  means  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise. 

8.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Output  of  Beer  (Restriction)  Act,  1916, 
and  shall  apply  to  the  quarter  which  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
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nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  to  every  subsequent  quarter  which  com- 
mences during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war. 

Output  of   Beer    (Restriction)    Act,  1916. 

(3rd  August.  1916.) 
An  act  to  put  temporary  restriction  on  the  Output  of  Beer. 
From  Public  General  Acts,  6  &  7  George  V,  1916.    Chapter  26,  page  80. 

This  act  was  amended  in  some  unimportant  details  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1916,  by  what  is  known  as  the  Output  of  Beer  (Restric- 
tion) Amendment  Act,  1916.  PubUc  (General  Acts  6  and  7 
George  V,  1916,  page  169. 

In  order  to  handle  the  food  question  in  a  more  efficient  man- 
ner, Lord  Devonport  was  appointed  Food  Controller  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1916.  This  was  an  emergency  measure,  apparently 
without  parliamentary  authorization.  On  December  22,  however, 
an  act  of  Parliament  known  as  the  New  Ministries  and  Secreta- 
ries Act,  specifically  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Minister 
of  Food  to  be  known  as  Food  Controller.  The  following  is  the 
text  of  that  portion  of  the  act  relating  to  the  office  in  question: 

An  act  for  establishing  certain  new  ministries  and  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  secretaries  or  under  secretaries  in  certain  government  depart- 
ments; and  for  purposes  incidental  thereto.     (22d  December,  1916.) 

Ministry  of  Food 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  economizing  and  maintaining  the  food  supply 
of  the  country  during  the  present  war,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty 
to  appoint  a  Minister  of  Food  under  the  title  of  Food  Controller,  who 
shall  hold  office  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Food  Controller  to  regulate  the  supply 
and  consumption  of  food  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  best  for  maintaining 
a  proper  supply  of  food,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  he  thinks  best  for  encour- 
aging the  production  of  food,  and  for  those  purposes  he  shall  have  such 
powers  or  duties  of  any  government  department  or  authority,  whether 
conferred  by  statute  or  otherwise,  as  his  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council, 
transfer  to  him,  or  authorize  him  to  exercise  or  perform  concurrently  with« 
or  in  consultation  with,  the  government  department  or  authority  concerned, 
and  also  such  further  powers  as  may  be  conferred  on  him  by  regulations 
under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act,  1914,  and  regulations 
may  be  made  under  that  act  accordingly.    (Ibid,,  page  220.) 

An  Order  in  Council  of  March  30,  1917,  transferred  to  the 
Food  Controller  the  powers  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
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Board  of  Trade  by  the  Output  of  Beer.  (Restriction)  Act  of 
1916. 

Now,  therefore,  etc.,  it  is  hereby  ordered,  as  follows: 

1.  The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Section  6  of  the  Output  of 
Beer  (Restriction)  Act,  1916,  as  amended  by  Section  4  of  the  Output  of 
Beer  (Restriction)  Amendment  Act,  1916,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Food  ■  Controller, 

2.  This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  Food  G>ntroller  (Transfer  of  Powers) 
Order,  1917.i 

Subsequent  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  food  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors  were  in  the  form  of  orders 
issued  by  the  Food  Controller. 

First  came  a  series  of  orders  forbidding  the  making  or  ship- 
ping of  malt,  except  under  license  by  the  Food  Controller: 

THE  BREWERS'   (MALT  PURCHASES)    ORDER,   1917 « 

Dated  February  3,   1917 

In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  regulation  2f  of  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  and  of  all  other  powers  enabling  him  in 
that  behalf,  the  Food  Controller  hereby  orders  as  follows: 

1.  Except  under  the  authority  of  the  Food  Controller  no  maltster  or 
dealer  in  malt  shall  on  or  after  the  10th  February,  1917,  agree  to  sell  any 
malt  to  any  brewer  for  sale  or  make  delivery  to  any  brewer  for  sale  of  any 
malt  other  than  malt  deliverable  under  contracts  made  before  that  date. 

2.  Except  under  the  authority  of  the  Food  Controller  no  brewer  for  sale 
shall  on  or  after  the  10th  February,  1917,  agree  to  buy  any  malt  or  to  take 
delivery  of  any  malt  other  than  malt  deliverable  under  contracts  made  before 
that  date. 

3.  Except  under  the  authority  of  the  Food  Controller  no  brewer  for  sale 
shall  manufacture  any  malt  from  any  barley  agreed  to  be  bought  on  or  after 
the  10th  February,  1917. 

4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  order — the  expression  "brewer  for  sale*' 
shall  mean  any  person  who  brews  beer  for  the  use  of  any  other  person  at 
any  place  other  than  the  premises  of  the  person  for  whose  use  the  beer 
shall  be  brewed  and  any  person  licensed  to  deal  in  wholesale  or  retail  beer 
who  brews  beer.  The  expression  "beer"  includes  ale,  porter,  spruce  httr^ 
black  beer,  and  any  other  description  of  beer.  The  expression  "malt"  shall 
mean  malt  suitable  for  use  in  the  brewing  of  beer. 

1  See  Solicitor^  Journal,  April  7,  1917,  London,  page  387. 

2  Defense  of  the  Realm  Manual,.  Revised  to  May  31,  1917,  page  266,  London. 
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5.  Any  person  acting  in  contravention  of  this  order  is  guilty  of  a  sam- 
mary  offense  against  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations. 

6.  This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  Brewers'  (Malt  Purchases)  Order,  1917. 

Devonport,  Food  Controller, 

THE  MALT  (RESTRICTION)   ORDER,  1917 1 
Dated  February  20,  1917 

In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  regulation  2f  of  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  and  of  all  other  powers  enabling  him 
in  that  behalf,  the  Food  Controller  hereby  orders  as  follows: 

1.  Except  under  the  authority  of  the  Food  Controller  no  person  shall 
manufacture  from  barley  or  any  other  cereals  any  malt  suitable  for  use  in 
the  brewing  of  beer. 

2.  This  order  shall  not  apply  to  barley  or  other  cereals  steeped  at  the 
date  of  this  order. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  order,  the  expression  "beer"  shall  include  ale, 
porter,  spruce  beer,  black  beer,  and  any  other  description  of  beer. 

4.  If  any  person  acts  in  contravention  of  this  order  or  aids  or  abets  any 
other  person  in  doing  anything  in  contravention  of  this  order,  that  person 
is  guilty  of  a  summary  offense  against  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations, 
and  if  such  person  is  a  company  every  director  and  officer  of  the  company 
is  also  guilty  of  a  summary  offense  against  those  regulations  unless  he  proves 
that  the  contravention  took  place  without  his  knowledge  or  consent 

5.  This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  Malt  (Restriction)  Order,  1917. 

Devonport,  Food  Controller, 

By  the  Malt  (Restriction  on  Shipping)  Order,  1917,*  dated 
March  21,  1917,  made  by  the  Food  Controller  tinder  the  above 
regulation,  it  is  provided  as  follows: 

1.  Except  under  the  authority  of  the  Food  Controller,  no  person  shall 
export,  ship,  or  consign  any  malt  (a)  from  Ireland  to  any  destination  in  any 
part  of  Great. Britain,  the  Channel  Islands,  or  the  Isle  of  Man;  or  (b)  from 
any  part  of  Great  Britain  to  any  destination  in  Ireland  the  Channel  Islands, 
or  the  Isle  of  Man. 

2.  If  any  person  acts  in  contravention  of  this  order,  or  aids  or  abets 
any  other  person  in  doing  anything  in  contravention  of  this  order,  that  per- 
son is  guilty  of  a  summary  offense  against  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regu- 
lations, and  if  such  person  is  a  company,  every  director  and  officer  of  the 
company  is  also  guilty  of  a  summary  offense  against  those  regulations,  unless 
he  proves  that  the  contravention  took  place  without  his  knowledge  or  consent 

The  order  comes  into  force  on  the  26th  March,  1917. 

Devonfort,  Food  Controller, 

1  Defense  of  the  Realm  Manual,  Revised  to  May  31,  1917,  page  267. 

2  Ibid,,  page  271. 
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THE  MALT   (RESTRICTION)   NO.  2  ORDER,  1917  ^ 

Dated  April  12, 1917 

In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  Regulation  2f  of  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  and  of  all  other  powers  enabling  him  in 
that  behalf,  the  Food  Controller  hereby  orders  as  follows : 

1.  Manufacture  of  Malt. — (a)  Except  under  the  authority  of  the  Food 
Controller  no  person  shall  after  the  date  of  this  order  manufacture  any 
malt  from  any  cereals. 

2.  Sale  and  Delivery  of  Malt. — No  person  shall  after  the  date  of  this 
order  agree  to  sell  any  malt,  or  after  the  14th  April,  1917,  make  delivery 
of  any  malt  except  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  license 
issued  by  the  Food  Controller,  or  except  to  a  brewer  for  sale  in  manner  per- 
mitted by  the  Brewers'  (Malt  Purchases)  Order,  1917. 

3.  Use  of  Malt. — (a)  Except  under  the  authority  of  the  Food  Controller 
no  person  shall  after  the  14th  April,  1917,  use  any  malt  for  any  purpose. 

(b)  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  a  brewer  for  sale  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  enabling  him  to  brew  the  maximum  barrelage  permitted  to  him  under 
the  Intoxicating  Liquor  (Output  and  Delivery)  Order,  1917. 

4.  Penalty, — If  any  person  acts  in  contravention  of  this  order,  or  aids 
or  abets  any  other  person,  in  doing  anjrthing  in  contravention  of  this  order, 
that  person  is  guilty  of  a  summary  offense  against  the  Defense  of  the  Realm 
Regulations,  and  if  such  person  is  also  guilty  of  a  summary  offense  against 
those  regulations  unless  he  proves  that  the  contravention  took  place  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent. 

5.  Title  and  Commencement  of  Order. — This  order  may  be  cited  as  the 
Malt  (Restriction)  No.  2  Order,  1917. 

Devonport,  Food  Controller. 

Almost  simultaneously,  March  29,  1917,  came  a  comprehen- 
sive order  of  the  Food  Controller,  amending  the  Output  of 
Beer  (Restriction)  Act  of  1916.  That  act  had  cut  down  the 
output  of  beer  from  36  to  26  million  barrels.  The  Food  Con- 
troller's Order  of  March  29  reduced  it  to  10  million  barrels. 

The  text  of  the  order  follows: 

INTOXICATING  LIQUOR  (OUTPUT  AND  DELIVERY)  ORDER,  1917 

Order  of  the  Food  Controller.    Dated  the  29th  da"  of  March,  1917,  and  made 
under  regulation  2f  of  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations  ^ 

(Recitals)  :  Now,  therefore,  etc,  the  Food  Controller  hereby  orders  as 
follows : 

1  Defense  of  the  Realm  Manual,  Revised  to  May  31,  1917,  page  273. 
»/WJ.,  page  291. 
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I— Beer 

1.  (1)  A  brewer  for  sale  shall  not  brew  at  his  brewery  in  any  quarter 
more  than  the  maximum  barrelage  for  the  quarter  as  determined  under  this 
order. 

(2)  The  maximum  barrelage  shall  be  determined  for  the  purposes  of 
this  order  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  Output  of  Beer  (Restriction) 
Acts,  1916,  except  that— 

(a)  In  ascertaining  the  standard  barrelage  under  Subsection  2  of  Section 
2  of  the  Output  of  Beer  (Restriction)  Act,  1916,  66%  per  cent  shall  be  sub- 
stituted as  the  amount  of  reduction  where  15  per  cent  is  under  that  provision 
the  amount  of  reduction  and  72  per  cent  shall  be  substituted  as  the  amount 
of  reduction  where  30  per  cent  is  under  that  provision  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion; and, 

(b)  Ten  million  barrels  shall  be  substituted  for  twenty-six  million  barrels 
as  the  rate  of  the  total  output  of  beer  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
proviso  to  Subsection  (2)  of  Section  2  of  that  act;  and, 

(c)  In  determining  the  maximum  barrelage  for  the  quarter  commencing 
on  the  iirst  day  of  April,  1917,  or  any  subsequent  quarter,  any  surplus  bar- 
relage accrued  in  respect  of  any  quarter  previous  to  that  commencing  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  1917,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 

(3)  Where  it  appears  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commissioners)  that,  owing  to  the  transfer 
of  licensed  premises  from  one  brewery  to  another  or  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  any  change  in  the  amount  of  beer  required  to  meet  the  supply  of 
any  localities,  it  is  expedient  to  transfer  barrelage  from  one  brewer  to 
another,  the  Commissioners  may  by  order  make  the  necessary  transfer,  and 
the  maximum  barrelages  of  the  respective  brewers  shall  be  increased  or 
decreased  accordingly. 

(4)  The  rights  of  brewers  under  Subsection  (3)  of  Section  2  of  the 
Output  of  Beer  (Restriction)  Act,  1916,  shall  be  suspended  while  this  order 
is  in  force. 

(5)  If  the  Food  Controller  at  the  request  of  the  Army  Council  grants 
a  special  certificate  to  any  brewer  authorizing  him  to  brew  beer  in  excess  of 
the  limits  prescribed  by  this  order,  on  the  ground  that  the  addition  is  required 
for  the  use  of  military  canteens,  the  amount  of  beer  which  that  brewer  is 
entitled  to  brew  shall  thereupon  be  increased  by  the  number  of  barrels  stated 
in  the  certificate;  and  this  order  shall  apply  accordingly. 

2.  (1)  The  same  provision  shall  be  applicable  in  relation  to  the  effect  of 
this  order  on  contracts  as  is  applicable  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  Output 
of  Beer  (Restriction)  Act,  1916,  on  contracts  under  Section  4  of  that  act 

(2)  License  holders,  and  persons  having  the  same  rights  as  license  hold- 
ers under  Section  5  of  the  Output  of  Beer  (Restriction)  Act,  1916,  as 
amended  by  any  subsequent  act,  shall  have  the  same  rights,  and  brewers 
shall  be  under  the  same  obligations,  in  connection  with  the  output  of  beer 
as  limited  by  this  order  as  under  the  said  Section  5,  except  that  the  per- 
centage of  reduction  in  the  number  of  standard  barrels  which  a  license 
holder  is  entitled  to  obtain  under  that  section  and  the  reduction  from  the 
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amount  stated  in  the  certificate  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  reduction 
and  transfer  of  maximum  barrelage  shall  be  increased  so  as  to  be  63%  per 
cent  instead  of  15  per  cent. 

(3)  Any  brewer  who  has  not  given  to  a  license  holder  any  particulars 
or  certificate  which  the  license  holder  is  entitled  to  obtain  from  him  under 
Section  5  of  the  Output  of  Beer  (Restriction)  Act,  1916,  shall  give  the  par- 
ticulars or  certificate  to  the  license  holder  within  fourteen  days  after  a 
request  in  writing  therefor  is  made  by  the  license  holder. 

(4)  A  brewer  shall  give  to  a  license  holder  a  copy  of  any  certificate 
which  has  been  obtained  from  him  for  the  purpose  of  Section  5  of  the  Out- 
put of  Beer  (Restriction)  Act,  1916,  within  fourteen  days  after  a  request 
in  writing  for  the  copy  is  made  to  him  by  the  license  holder  showing  that 
the  certificate  originally  obtained  is  either  lost  or  for  some  other  reason  not 
available  for  use  by  the  license  holder. 

(5)  Where  beer  has  been  supplied  to  a  license  holder  through  a  person 
recognized  by  the  brewer  as  his  agent — 

(a)  The  agent  shall  be  under  the  same  obligation  to  give  particulars  and 
certificates  of  the  beer  as  if  he  was  the  brewer ;  and, 

(b)  The  beer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  beer  supplied  by  the  brewer  to  the 
license  holder,  and  not  by  the  brewer  to  the  agent. 

3.  Expressions  to  which  a  special  meaning  is  attached  by  the  Output  of 
Beer  (Restriction)  Act,  1916,  have  (unless  the  context  otherwise  requires) 
the  same  meaning  when  used  in  this  part  of  the  order. 

II — ^WiNE  AND  Spirits 

4.  (1)  No  wine  or  spirits  shall  be  delivered  from  ship's  side  or  ware- 
house (including  a  distiller's  spirit  store)  for  home  consumption  on  the  pay- 
ment of  duty  to  any  person — 

(a)  Unless  he  is  the  holder  of  an  authority  for  the  time  being  in  force 
under  this  provision; 

(b)  In  excess  of  the  amount  which  is  authorized  to  be  delivered  to  him 
under  that  authority;  and, 

(c)  Unless  particulars  as  to  the  warehouse  or  place  from  which  the  wine 
or  spirits  are  delivered,  and  of  the  amount  delivered,  and  of  the  date  of 
delivery  are  entered  on  the  authority  for  delivery. 

(2)  Authorities  for  the  purposes  of  this  provision  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  rules  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  Com- 
missioners shall  attach  to  any  authority  so  issued  such  conditions  as  they 
think  fit  for  ensuring  the  proper  distribution  of  the  wine  or  spirits  author- 
ized to  be  delivered. 

The  rules  made  by  the  Treasury  may  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  the  Commissioners  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and  the  exercise  of  their  powers  under  this 
part  of  the  order. 

(3)  Authority  shall  (except  in  cases  where  special  directions  are  given 
by  the  Commissioners)  be  granted  only  to  persons  to  whom  or  on  whose 
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behalf  wine  or  spirits  were  delivered  during  the  year  1916,  and  so  that  the 
total  amount  delivered  to  that  person  during  the  year  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  April  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  delivered  to  that  person  during 
the  year  1916  reduced  by  50  per  cent. 

(4)  This  provision  shall  not  prevent  the  delivery  of  spirits  in  cases  where 
the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  the  spirits  are — 

(a)  Spirits  delivered  to  a  manufacturing  chemist,  or  to  a  manufacturer 
of  perfumes,  for  use  in  their  manufactures;  or, 

(b)  Spirits  delivered  for  scientific  purposes;  or, 

(c)  Spirits  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  making  medicines,  to  registered 
medical  practitioners,  to  hospitals,  and  to  persons,  firms,  and  bodies  cor- 
porate entitled  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist; 

But  the  Commissioners  may  attach  conditions  to  the  delivery  of  any  spirits 
for  those  purposes  in  order  to  ensure  their  use  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  delivered. 

(5)  A  person  shall  not  procure,  or  attempt  to  procure,  the  delivery  of 
wine  or  spirits  in  contravention  of  this  provision,  or  make  any  entry  on  an 
authority  which  is  false  in  any  material  particular,  or  make  any  statement 
which  is  false  in  any  material  particular,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any 
authority  under  this  provision. 

Every  person  shall  comply  with  any  conditions  attached  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  an  authority  issued  by  them  under  this  provision,  or  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  spirits  under  this  provision. 

If  it  is  shown  to  the  Commissioners  that  any  condition  attached  by  them 
to  the  issue  of  an  authority  under  this  provision  has  not  been  complied  with, 
the  Commissioners  may,  if  they  think  fit,  withdraw  the  authority;  but  the 
power  of  the  Commissioners  to  withdraw  the  authority  shall  not  prejudice 
the  liability  of  the  holder  of  the  authority  to  any  penalty  to  which  he  may 
be  liable  for  not  complying  with  the  condition. 

Ill — General 

5.  Infringements  of  this  order  are  summary  offenses  subject  to  penalties 
under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations. 

6.  This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  Intoxicating  Liquor  (Output  and  De- 
livery) Order,  1917. 

29th  March,  1917.  Devonport,  Food  Controller. 

Subsequent  orders  modified  in  special  ways  the  foregoing 
order,  permitting  an  increase  in  the  output  of  beer  of  not  more 
than  33%  per  cent  above  the  maximum  therein  prescribed.  That 
is  to  say,  instead  of  a  maximum  of  10  million  barrels,  a  maximum 
of  13H  million  barrels  was  permitted. 

The  Intoxicating  Liquor  (Output  and  Delivery)  Order  No.  2, 
1917,  dated  7th  July,  1917,  made  by  the  Food  Controller  imder 
Regulations  2f  and  2j  of  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulation? 
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provides  that  during  the  quarter  commencing  1st  July,  1917,  a 
brewer  may  increase  his  maximum  barrelage  over  that  author- 
ized by  the  order  of  March  25  as  follows: 

(a)  ^20  per  cent  if  he  gives  such  notice  and  complies  with  such  con- 
ditions as  are  hereinafter  mentioned; 

(b)  By  such  further  amount,  if  any,  as  in  his  case  may  be  authorized  by 
license  of  the  Food  Controller.     .     .     . 

Provided  the  aggregate  for  the  whole  country  shall  not  exceed  that  pre- 
viously permitted  by  more  than  33%  per  cent. 

The  Intoxicating  Liquor  (Output  and  Delivery)  Order  No,  3, 
1917,  dated  15th  October,  1917,  made  by  the  Food  Controller, 
continued  the  provisions  of  Order  No.  2  for  another  quarter, 
commencing  1st  October.  Order  No.  5,  dated  24th  December, 
1917,  continued  the  increase  for  the  quarter  beginning  January 
1,  1918. 

By  the  end  of  1917  the  worst,  of  the  food  scare  was  over  and 
the  33%  increase  was  continued  from  quarter  to  quarter. 

While,  as  suggested  earlier  in  this  chapter,  hops  are  not  food, 
nevertheless  the  growing  of  hops  requires  land  and  labor  which 
might  otherwise  grow  food.  Without  altogether  destroying  the 
hop  growing  industry,  which  is  an  important  agricultural  indus- 
try, especially  in  Kent,  it  was  nevertheless  desirable  that  hop 
growing  should  be  reduced.  In  fact,  the  reduction  in  the  brew- 
ing of  beer  seemed  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce 
the  production  of  hops.  On  May  19,  1917,  a  Defense  of  the 
Realm  Regulation  reduced  the  acreage  devoted  to  hops  to  50  per 
cent  of  that  of  1914,  as  follows: 

Dated  May  19,  1917 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  regulation,  the  acreage  cultivated 
with  hops  on  any  holding  in  England  or  Wales  shall,  before  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1917,  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  acreage  on  the  holding  which  was 
so  cultivated  in  the  month  of  June,  1914,  and  thereafter,  so  long  as  this 
regulation  remains  in  force,  the  acreage  on  the  holding  so  cultivated  shall 
never  exceed  that  proportion,  and  if  the  occupier  of  any  such  holding  fails 
to  comply  with  this  provision  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  summary  offense  against 
these  regulations.^ 

^  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  Revised  to  September  30,  1917, 
page  12. 
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(Under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
may  by  license  suspend  this  regulation  with  regard  to  particular  individuals.) 

The  use  of  grain,  sugar  or  molasses  for  the  distillation  of 
spirits,  except  under  license  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  was 
prohibited  by  a  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulation  of  May  10, 
1916.^ 

30d.  After  the  28th  day  of  May,  1916,  no  person  shall  without  a  permit 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  use  or  permit  to 
be  used,  any  grain,  either  malted  or  unmalted,  rice,  sugar,  or  molasses,  or  any 
other  material  which  may  for  the  time  being  be  specified  in  an  order  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  in  or  for  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
whiskey  or  any  other  alcoholic  spirits,  and  if  any  person  acts  in  contravention 
of  this  provision,  or  fails  to  comply  with  any  condition  subject  to  which  a 
permit  under  this  regulation  has  been  granted,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offense  against  these  regulations;  and  if  such  person  is  a  company,  every 
director,  manager,  and  officer  of  the  company  shall  also  be  guilty  of  an 
offense  against  these  regulations,  unless  he  proves  that  the  contravention 
or  failure  took  place  without  his  knowledge  or  consent 

Considerable  quantities  of  immature  spirits  were,  of  course, 
stored  up  in  warehouses.  It  became  necessary  to  regulate  their 
sale,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  necessary  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits  until  these  accumulated  stocks  were  ex- 
hausted. Accordingly,  the  Intoxicating  Liquor  (Output  and 
Delivery)  Order,  was  issued  by  the  Food  Controller  on  March 
29,  1917,^  reducing  by  50  per  cent  the  quantity  of  wine  and 
spirits  which  could  be  delivered. 

The  Food  Controller,  however,  took  control  of  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  by  forbidding  their  sale  except  under  license 
of  his  office.  This  was  accomplished  early  in  1918  by  two 
orders,  known  as  the  Whiskey  (Restriction  on  Sales)  Order, 
1918,  and  the  Rum  and  Gin  (Restriction  on  Sales)  Order, 
dated  January  5,  1918,  and  January  17,  1918,  respectively.  Since 
all  manufacturing  of  potable  alcohol  had  been  prohibited  by  a 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulation  of  May  10,  1916,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  Food  Controller  to  exercise  any  control 

^  Defense  of  the  Realm  Manual,  Revised  to  May  31,  1917,  page  107. 
2  See  ante,  page  99. 
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except  over  its  sale.  The  accumulated  stocks  manufactured  be- 
fore May,  1916,  and  those  imported  were  all  that  were  available 
for  sale. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  orders: 

THE  WHISKEY   (RESTRICTION  ON  SALES)   ORDER,  1918  ^ 

Dated  January  5,  1918 

19ia    No.  12 

In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Defense  of  the 
Realm  Regulations,  and  of  all  other  powers  enabling  him  in  that  behalf,  the 
Food  Controller  hereby  orders  as  follows : 

1.  No  whiskey  shall  be  sold  by  auction  except  at  an  auction  sale  authorized 
to  be  held  by  the  Food  Controller. 

2.  A  person  shall  not,  either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  other 
person — 

(a)  Buy,  sell,  or  deal  in ;  or, 

(b)  Offer  or  invite  an  offer  or  propose  to  buy,  sell,  or  deal  in ;  or, 

(c)  Enter  into  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  or  other  dealing  in 
any  whiskey  by  way  of  wholesale  sale,  wholesale  purchase,  or  wholesale 
dealing;  unless — 

(i)  He  is  the  holder  of  an  authority  granted  by  the  Food  Controller 
authorizing  such  sale,  purchase,  or  dealing;  or, 

(ii)  He  was  immediately  prior  to  the  30th  September,  1914,  a  person 
holding  a  license  to  deal  in  intoxicating  liquor  by  wholesale  taken  out  in 
pursuance  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910;  or, 

(iii)  He  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  whiskey  in  question. 

3.  In  this  order  the  expression  "a  wholesale  sale"  shall  mean  a  sale  at 
any  one  time  to  one  person  of  two  gallons  or  more  of  whiskey,  and  the  ex- 
pression "wholesale  purchase"  and  **wholesale  dealing"  shall  have  corre- 
sponding meanings. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  prevent  any  person  buying  for  the  purposes 
of  retail  sale  or  for  the  purposes  of  any  club  to  which  Section  48  of  the 
Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  applies,  or  a  purchase  by  a  person  who  proves 
that  he  is  not  buying  for  resale. 

5.  Infringements  of  this  order  are  summary  offenses  against  the  Defense 
of  the  Realm  Regulations. 

6.  This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  Whiskey  (Restriction  on  Sales)  Order, 
1918. 

By  Order  of  the  Food  Controller. 
U.  F.  WiNTOUR,  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Food, 

1  From  Orders  of  the  Food  Controller  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm 
Regulations,  Revised -to  January  31,  1918,  pages  111-112. 
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THE  RUM  AND  GIN   (RESTRICTION  ON   SALES)   ORDER.  1918 ^ 

Dated  January  17,  1918 

In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Defense  of  the 
Realm  Regulations,  and  of  all  other  powers  enabling  him  in  that  behalf,  the 
Food  Controller  hereby  orders  as  follows: 

1.  No  rum  or  gin  shall  be  sold  by  auction  except  at  an  auction  sale 
authorized  to  be  held  by  the  Food  Controller. 

2.  A  person  shall  not,  either  on  his  own  behalf,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other 
person — 

(a)  Buy,  sell,  or  deal  in;  or, 

(b)  Offer  or  invite  an  offer  or  propose  to  buy,  sell,  or  deal  in;  or, 

(c)  Enter  into  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  or  other  dealing  in 
any  rum  or  gin  by  way  of  wholesale  sale,  wholesale  purchase,  or  wholesale 
dealing,  unless — 

(i)  He  is  the  holder  of  an  authority  granted  by  the  Food  Controller 
authorizing  such  sale,  purchase,  or  dealing;  or, 

(ii)  He  was  immediately  prior  to  the  30th  September,  1914,  a  person 
holding  a  license  to  deal  in  intoxicating  liquor  by  wholesale  taken  out  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910;  or, 

(iii)  He  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  rum  or  gin  in  question. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  order,  the  expression  "wholesale  sale"  shall 
mean  a  sale  at  any  one  time  to  one  person  of  two  gallons  or  more  of  ruin 
or  gin,  and  the  expressions  "wholesale  purchase"  and  "wholesale  dealing" 
shall  have  corresponding  meanings. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  prevent  any  person  buying  for  the  purposes 
of  a  retail  sale  or  for  the  purposes  of  any  club  to  which  Section  43  of  the 

^  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  applies,  or  a  purchase  by  a  person  who  proves 
that  he  is  not  buying  for  resale. 

5.  Infringements  of  this  order  are  summary  offenses  against  the  Defense 
of  the  Realm  Regulations. 

6.  This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  Rum  and  Gin  (Restriction  on  Sales) 
Order,  1918. 

By  Order  of  the  Food  Controller. 
W.  H.  Beveridge,  Second  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Food, 

^Op.  cit.,  pages  112-113. 


CHAPTER   V 
Results 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  two  distinct  questions  involved 
in  the  liquor  problem  in  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  question  of 
drunkenness  and  inefficiency  on  the  one  hand  and  the  question 
of  food  conservation  on  the  other.  The  efforts  at  the  solution 
of  the  first  question  culminated  in  the  creation  of  the  Central 
Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic)  with  bureaucratic  powers.  For 
the  solution  of  the  second  question,  the  office  of  Food  Con- 
troller was  created  with  autocratic  powers. 

In  attempting  to  appraise  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  these 
two  agencies,  there  is  little  that  needs  to  be  said  regarding  the 
efforts  of  the  Food  Controller.  To  cut  down  the  production 
of  betfr  from  36  to  13%  million  barrels  a  year  cuts  down  in  like 
proportion  the  materials  used  in  its  production,  if  the  beer  con- 
tains the  same  proportion  of  alcohol.  If  it  contains  a  smaller 
proportion,  still  less  starch  and  sugar  are  required.  To  prohibit 
altogether  the  use  of  grain,  sugar  and  molasses  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  potable  alcohol  is  to  save  outright  all  that  would  other- 
wise be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  was  that  an  output  of  36,000,000 
barrels  before  the  war  was  reduced  in  two  stages  to  18,200,000. 
It  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  barley  of  286,000  tons, 
36,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  16,500  tons  of  grits.  Lord  Devon- 
port  also  pointed  out  that  it  would  set  free  for  the  use  of 
agriculturists  a  greater  percentage  of  offals  than  was  previously 
produced  from  brewers'  grains.  Whereas  the  brewers  returned 
25  per  cent  of  the  barley  as  offals,  the  farmer  would  now  have 
40  per  cent  after  the  other  60  had  been  made  into  flour. 

Three  weeks  later  it  was  decreed  that  no  new  contracts  must 
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be  made  for  the  delivery  of  malt  to  brewers  nor  must  brewers 
make  it  for  themselves.  At  this  time  it  was  shown  that  prac- 
tically no  spirits  were  being  distilled  except  for  explosives.  The 
query  as  to  why  the  140,000,000  gallons  then  in  stock  was  not 
drawn  upon  instead  of  using  new  materials  was  replied  to  in 
the  House  by  the  official  statement  that  it  would  not  pay, 
although  that  step  would  be  taken  if  found  necessary.  Ten  days 
later  the  manufacture  of  malt  was  entirely  forbidden  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Food  Controller. 

During  these  few  weeks  there  had  been  much  public  discus- 
sion of  the  waste  of  food  stuffs  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
and  the  submarine  menace  was  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  shortage.  The  government  took  notice 
of  popular  feeling  by  revising  the  regulation  issued  only  a  month 
before,  to  come  into  effect  in  another  month.  The  output  of 
beer  was  cut  down  to  10,000,000  barrels,  thus  saving  600,000 
tons  of  foodstuffs.  Toward  the  end  of  March,  the  sinkings  of 
merchant  vessels  having  become  alarming,  the  various  restric- 
tions seemed  justified.  Some  attempt  was  made,  both  in  England 
and  France,  to  exempt  French  wines  from  the  limitations,  but 
the  conditions  did  not  admit  of  argument  even  on  behalf  of 
Allied  nations. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  there  are  367,000  tons  of  barley, 
21,420  tons  of  grits,  and  44,700  tons  of  sugar  being  utilized 
for  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  much  of  that  vast  quantity  of  food  can 
be  better  directed  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  future  record 
of  submarine  sinkings.  The  demand  for  further  reduction,  and 
even  for  prohibition,  is  undoubtedly  louder,  although  as  yet  not 
one  of  the  powerful  London  papers  has  advocated  the  latter. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  standing  of  the  English  press  that 
no  such  startling  change  could  be  effected  without  newspaper 
support. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  that  of  appraising  the  results  of  the 
liquor  regulations  upon  drunkenness  and  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  nation.    This  problem  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  first. 
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the  demagogic  results  and  second,  the  physiological  results.  Of 
these  two,  the  first  is  most  difficult  to  measure. 

By  the  demagogic  results  are  meant  the  effects  upon  the  lo3ralty 
and  the  morale  of  the  people.  It  is  quite  &>nceivable  that  a 
measure  which,  from  a  purely  physiological  standpoint,  that  is, 
from  the  standpoint  of  physical  health,  muscular  strength, 
manual  skill,  or  mental  alertness,  would  work  well  in  every  re- 
spect, might  nevertheless  prove  disastrous  if  it  provoked  resent- 
ment or  disloyalty,  resulting  in  strikes,  riots,  or  even  an  unwill- 
ingness to  support  by  votes  the  administration  in  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  To  secure  the  vigorous  support  of  the 
least  intelligent  and  the  least  loyal  part  of  any  population  it  may 
be  necessary  to  permit  a  certain  amount  of  animal  indulgence, 
even  though  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  physiologically 
unnecessary  or  even  injurious.  The  lower  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion in  any  country,  the  more  heavily  does  this  factor  count.  A 
purely  militant  civilization,  such  as  that  of  Germany,  Austria 
and  Turkey,  makes  systematic  use  of  various  forms  of  animal 
indulgence  to  provide  inducements  to  military  life  and  discipline. 

Sexual  and  alcoholic  excitation  are  two  forms  of  animal 
indulgence  most  economically  and  abundantly  provided  for  by 
nature,  and  therefore  these  are  made  special  agencies  for  hold- 
ing the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  soldiers  who  have  no  ideals 
to  fight  for.  But  even  in  the  highest  civilizations  there  are 
always  elements  in  the  population,  smaller  or  larger  according 
to  circumstances,  wfio  are  unmoved  by  ideals  and  can  only  be 
moved  by  gm  appeal  to  their  animal  natures.  This  is  always  an 
element  which  may  give  trouble  in  a  time  of  national  crisis. 
Much  as  a  statesman  may  dislike  to  do  so,  he  may  be  compelled 
to  placate  this  element. 

When  the  question  of  liquor  control  first  came  up  in  England, 
fears  were  expressed  as  to  its  effect  upon  various  elements 
of  the  population,  particularly  the  unskilled  wage  workers. 
Squeamishness  need  not  deter  us  from  remarking  that,  on  the 
average,  unskilled  workers  are  less  intelligent  than  skilled  work- 
ers, and  that  the  unskilled  workers  therefore  constitute  the  least 
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intelligent  part  of  the  population  and  the  part  least  influenced 
by  ideals  and  most  influenced  by  sensuous  appeals.  The  oppo- 
nents of  liquor  control  were  not  squeamish  about  cautioning 
the  public  on  thh  point,  or  even  threatening  that  strikes  and 
riots^  would  result  from  a  reduction  of  the  beer  allowance. 

The  Londoh  Times  of  April  2,  1915,  quoted  from  a  circular 
said  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Allied  Brewery  Traders'  Asso- 
ciation to  the  effect  that: 

If  the  workers  are  deprived  of  what  is  actually  to  them*  a  necessary  part 
of  their  daily  food,  are  we  not  likely  to  be  faced  with  dangers  enormously 
greater  than  at  present?  Is  it  not  merely  a  question  for  the  government 
to  devise  means  of  bringing  home  to  the  workers  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  munitions  of  war  their  responsibility  to  the  nation  and  their 
coworkers  in  the  trenches? 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  November  22,  1915,  is  an  article 
stating  that  five  hundred  delegates  to  a  conference  of  London 
trade  imionists  had  just  passed  a  resolution  pledging  themselves 
to  resist  to  the  utmost,  "by  open  revolt  if  necessary,"  the  regula- 
tions lessening  the  hours  during  which  liquor  might  be  sold,  to 
five  hours  a  day,  which  were  to  go  into  effect  November  29. 
The  delegates  represented  the  printing  trades,  postmen,  railway 
and  vehicle  workers,  molders,  laborers  and  the  workingmen's 
clubs.  The  new  regulations  were  described  as  an  insinuation 
that  workingmen  were  addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  which 
arose  from  a  few  isolated  cases.  The  resolutions  said  the  regu- 
lations were  a  direct  incitement  to  workers  to  "lay  down  their 
tools." 

In  the  issue  for  November  25,  the  New  York  Times  contains 
an  article  which  comments  further  on  the  attitude  of  the  London 
trade  imionists.  It  says  that  their  cry  is,  "No  beer  before 
dinner,  no  work  before  dinner,"  and  that  protest  meetings  were 
being  held  to  decide  how  to  defeat  the  regulations  which  would 
go  into  effect  the  next  Monday.  It  also  says  that  the  trades 
union  executives  have  been  called  into  a  conference  to   hear 

1  Cf.  Chapter  II,  page  61. 
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Premier  Asquith,  Mr.  McKenna  and  Walter  Rtmciman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  discuss  national  finances  and  to 
consider  the  financial  position  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  organ- 
ized labor,  the  date  set  for  the  conference  being  December  1. 

These  and  other  similar  considerations  were  not  without  their 
effect  upon  the  government.  Neither  the  Central  Control  Board 
nor  the  Food  Controller  was  willing  to  deal  vigorously  with 
the  question.  Restriction  of  the  hours  during  which  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  might  be  sold,  and  reduction  in  the  use  of  food 
materials  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  were  both  entered  upon 
gradually  and  apologetically,  the  effort  being  always  to  go  as 
far  as  it  was  felt  to  be  safe  to  go  in*  the  reduction  of  drunkenness 
and  the  avoidance  of  waste.  But  for  the  fear  of  bad  effects 
upon  public  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  reasons  could 
exist  for  allowing  any  drunkenness  or  any  destruction  of  food- 
stuffs in  a  time  like  that. 

That  euphonious  phrase,  "difficulty  of  enforcement,"  is  made 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  shortcomings.  When  one  asks  oneself 
why  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  any  law,  one  comes  to  the  bald 
fact  that  it  is  because  some  people  are  unwilling  to  obey  the 
law  and  will  resist  it.  To  resist  a  law  which,  in  time  of  national 
crisis,  is  deemed  by  those  responsible  for  the  saving  of  the  nation 
to  be  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  is  to  be  disloyal. 
To  fear  to  pass  such  a  law  because  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
it  is  to  fear  disloyalty. 

They  who  were  charged  with  the  task  of  reducing  drunken- 
ness and  conserving  food  were  therefore  in  a  position  of  great 
difficulty.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  timidity.  They  were 
simply  facing  facts  and  dealing  with  difficult  problems.  Manag- 
ing a  great  war  is  as  much  a  demagogic  as  it  is  a  military  or 
an  economic  problem.  A  natioiv  needs  wet-nurses  as  much  as 
it  needs  economists  or  generals.  The  Central  Control  Board, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Food  Controller,  were  charged  with 
the  highly  important,  but  not  very  welcome,  task  of  weaning 
the  drinking  portions  of  the  population  from  alcoholic  drink  as 
fast  as  they  would  consent  to  be  weaned. 
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How  far  the  fears  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  were  well 
grotmded  is  difficult  to  find  out.  In  the  first  place,  the  Central 
Control  Board  and  the  Food  Controller  were  careful  not  to 
restrict  drunkenness  too  closely,  or  to  save  too  much  food.  The 
people  were  not  put  to  a  very  severe  test  to  see  whether  they 
would  resist  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  getting  drunk 
or  of  wasting  food  or  not.  In  the  second  place,  such  expres- 
sions of  opinion  as  one  can  gather  are  somewhat  contradictory. 
Many  groups  of  laborers,  as  well  as  religious  and  other  bodies, 
came  out  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  all  measures  of  liquor 
control  and  food  conservation.  Other  groups,  both  secular  and 
clerical,  opposed  them.  In  some  cases  there  were  veiled  threats, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  how  much  was  meant. 

Probably  the  best  evidence  to  be  gathered  was  that  obtained 
by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Industrial  Unrest.  In  most 
sections  of  the  country,  the  commissioners  found  that  liquor 
control  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  unrest.  In  the  South- 
western Area  and  in  Scotland,  particularly,  they  found  no  com- 
plaint regarding  liquor  control.  In  the  West  Midlands  Area 
and  the  Northeastern  Area,  they  found  strong  objections.  In 
the  London  and  Southeastern  Area  and  in  the  Northwestern 
Area,  they  found  objections,  but  did  not  consider  them  serious. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  Industrial  Unrest  for  the  different  areas  show 
the  results  of  the  investigation: 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Southwestern  Area,  page  3.   July  12, 
1917. 

The  limiting  of  the  hours  during  which  licensed  premises  may  be  opened 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  no  cause  of  unrest.  There  was  some 
complaint,  but  not  much,  as  to  the  price  and  scarcity  of  beer  in  certain 
localities. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  page  12.    July  10,  1917. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  worth  noting  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  proceedings  no  complaint  has  been  made  from  any  quarter  of  the 
liquor  restrictions  being  a  cause  of  industrial  unrest.  No  reference  at  all 
has  been  made  to  that  subject. 
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Report  of  the  G>mmi88ioner8  for  the  West  Midlands  Area,  page  9.    July 

11,  1917. 

The  commission  were  frankly  amazed  at  the  strength  of  the  objections 
to  the  liquor  restrictions.  These  came  not  only  from  men  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  beer,  but  from  those  who  were  lifelong  teetotalers  and  yet  recog- 
nized the  need  of  beer  to  those  working  on  certain  occupations.  The  question 
is  threefold— one  of  hours,  price,  and  scarcity.  Of  these,  the  last  is  by  far 
the  most  galling.  The  limitation  of  hours,  though  unpopular,  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  war  necessity.  The  increase  of  price  is  resented  chiefly  because 
it  is  felt  that  brewers  are  making  an  undue  profit,  but  the  real  grievance 
is  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  the  article.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
dealing  with  men  who  all  their  lives  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  beer  as 
when  they  want  it.  We  hold  no  brief  either  for  or  against  beer  drinking,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  that  is  a  question  which  men  must  settle  for  them- 
selves, and  that  it  must  be  recognized  that  beer  is  more  than  a  drink.  With- 
out going  into  the  thorny  question  of  whether  it  is  a  food,  it  certainly  is  a 
social  habit  or  a  custom  of  life,  as  two  witnesses  expressed  it.  We  recom- 
mend to  the  government  that  the  supply  should  be  largely  increased.  We 
recognize  that  this  may  entail  some  weakening  of  the  article,  but  we  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  government  that  besides  supplying  beer  they  must  sup- 
ply the  sort  that  men  want,  and  that  quantity  alone  will  not  meet  the  case. 
In  allotting  the  new  supply,  special  regard  should  be  had  to  areas  which  show 
largely  increased  population. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Northeastern  Area,  page  3.     July 

12,  1917. 

As  the  result  of  their  investigations  the  commissioners  are  able  to  state 
that  the  liquor  restrictions  have  not  generally  led  to  the  creation  of  indus- 
trial unrest.  There  are  twa  aspects  of  this  question,  tns, — (a)  the  effect  of 
the  Liquor  Control  Board's  restrictions  regarding  the  hours  during  which 
intoxicating  liquor  can  be  supplied,  and  (b)  the  effect  of  the  shortage  of 
beer  in  consequence  of  the  limited  quantity  which  may  be  brewed.  As 
regards  the  first  aspect  of  the  question  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  Board's  regulations  have  done  good.  It  was,  however, 
urged  that  the  order  which  fixes  the  evening  closing  hour  for  licensed  prem- 
ises in  the  Northeast  Coast  Area  at  9  o'clock  called  for  modification.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  usual  hour  for  men  working  overtime  to  knock  off  work 
was  9  o'clock,  and  that  they  ceased  work  before  that  hour  in  order  to  obtain 
refreshment  before  goihg  home,  or  even  refused  to  work  overtime  at  all — in 
one  instance  it  was  averred  that  300  men  had  declined  to  work  any  over- 
time— ^with  the  result  in  either  case  of  a  serious  reduction  in  output.  It  was 
suggested  to  the  commissioners  that  the  Liquor  Control  Board  should  alter 
their  order  for  the  Northeast  Coast,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  other 
parts  of  England  in  which  the  evening  opening  hours  are  generally  from 
6.30  p.  M.  to  9.30  p.  M.  Certain  employers,  however,  thought  that  this  would 
be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  allow  the  men  working 
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overtime  to  get  away  at  8.30  p.  m.  or  8.45,  so  as  to  get  refreshment  before 
the  closing  hour.  The  attention  of  the  Central  Control  Board  has  been 
called  to  this  matter,  and  their  local  inspector  has  been  prosecuting  inquiries 
on  the  subject.  The  second  aspect  of  the  question,  zns.,  shortage  of  supplies 
of  beer  combined  with  the  present  exorbitant  prices,  has  led  to  rather  more 
resentment.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  workers  arc  convinced  that  beer  is  an 
indispensable  beverage  for  men  engaged  in  the  so-called  "hot"  or  "heavy" 
trades.  If  it  were  demonstrated  that  a  reduction  of  brewing  was  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  food  conservation,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all 
classes  would  loyally  acquiesce  in  whatever  diminution  was  deemed  essential, 
but  the  belief  is  prevalent  that  certain  parties  are  endeavoring  to  use  the 
national  exigencies  as  an  excuse  for  forcing  on  prohibition,  and  to  this  the 
great  body  of  workers  are  bitterly  opposed.  There  was  no  evidence  whatever 
that  excessive  drinking  existed,  and  the  workers'  representatives  made  it 
clear  that  they  had  no  sympathy  with  men  who  drank  to  excess.  It  is  the 
view  af  the  commissioners  that  unless  the  national  demands  for  food  require 
it,  no  further  curtailment  of  the  supply  of  beer  in  munition  areas  should 
take  place,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  give  a  reasonable  supply  of  beer 
to  the  munition  areas  at  more  moderate  prices,  this  would  in  no  degree 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  workers,  and  would  have  a  good  effect,  as  indi- 
cating sympathy  with  the  legitimate  desire  of  the  workers  for  reaM>nable 
refreshment  at  a  price  within  their  means. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  London  and  Southeastern  Area,  page  4. 
July  12,  1917. 

There  is  general  recognition  that  the  restriction  on  the  sale  of  beer  and 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  it  has  produced  hardship,  ill  feeling,  and  irrita- 
tion among  the  large  industrial  population  accustomed  to  take  beer  at  their 
principal  meals.  Even  a  teetotaler  objected  on  behalf  of  his  union  to  the 
bad  effect  the  restrictions  had  on  men  against  whom  no  reflection  of  intem- 
perance could  be  suggested. 

In  trades  where  heavy  labor  and  heat  rapidly  exhaust  the  moisture  of 
the  body  the  withholding  of  beer  results  not  only  in  a  sense  of  hardship 
but  also  in  bad  effects  upon  health. 

The  institution  of  canteens  has  not  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  feeling 
of  irritation  in  regard  to  cost  of  food,  and  the  inability  to  procure  suitable 
foods.  In  many  cases  the  food  provided  at  the  canteens  has  not  been  satis- 
factory, and  the  sameness  of  the  food  has  militated  against  the  success  of 
the  movement.  No  adequate  arrangement  has  been  made  to  meet  the  rea- 
sonable requirements  of  workers  in  the  matter  of  refreshment,  a  difficulty 
which  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  large  influx  of  outside  labor.  In  the 
large  munition  areas  difficulties  have  been  experienced  owing  to  the  limita- 
tion of  hours  during  which  liquor  traffic  is  permitted,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  overtime  and  night  work.  There  appears  to  be  inequality  amounting 
to  absurdity  in  the  distribution  of  supplies,  e.g.,  in  Woolwich,  a  place  to 
which  there  is  an  enormous  daily  immigration,  public  houses  are  frequently 
closed  for  days  together  on  account  of  want  of  supplies. 
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Page  8 

Some  relaxations  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  use  of  beer  mfght, 
we  think,  be  made  with  advantage  in  cases  of  prolonged  and  exhausting 
labor,  especially  where  men  are  exposed  to  great  heat. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  administration  should  see  to  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  supply,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  the  day 
population  as  distinct  from  the  resident  population. 

Report  of  the  G>mmissioners  for  the  Northwestern  Area,  page  25.     July 
16,  1917. 

Whilst  we  consider  that  the  liquor  restrictions  are  a  cause  of  unrest  and 
are  disliked  as  an  interference  with  liberty  by  all  classes,  we  consider  that 
they  contribute  to  unrest  rather  than  cause  it.  As  an  employer  sensibly 
observed  to  us :  "I  should  not  call  the  liquor  restrictions  a  cause  of  unrest, 
but  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  they  are  a  source  of  a  considerable  loss  of 
social  temper."  This,  we  think,  was  wisely  said,  and  the  matter  should  be 
sensibly  dealt  with,  not  from  the  high  ideals  of  temperance  reformers,  whose 
schemes  of  betterment  must  be  kept  in  their  proper  place  until  after  the  war, 
but  from  the  human  point  of  view  of  keeping  the  man  who'  has  to  do  war 
work  in  a  good  temper,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  necessary  sacrifices 
•1  a  contented  spirit. 

Now,  from  the  days  of  that  good  Christian  Socialist,  Charles  Kingsley, 
until  this  present,  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  human  beings,  some  of 
the  best  citizens  in  the  country,  to  whom  beer  is  not  only  a  beverage  but  a 
sacred  national  institution.  They  think,  perhaps  wrongly,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  their  work,  and  when  you  want  them  to  give  the  nation  their  best  work 
it  is  an  utterly  stupid  thing  to  deny  to  them  a  small  luxury  which  throughout 
their  lives  they  have  been  used  to  receive.  There  would  be  much  more  sense 
in  depriving  England  of  tobacco,  but  it  would  not  help  to  win  th^  war. 

The  way  the  matter  has  been  put  before  us  by  sensible  men  and  vomen 
who  are  not  faddists — and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  teetotalers  who  have 
spoken  to  us  on  the  subject  recognize,  like  sensible  men,  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  seek  to  enforce  their  political  mission — is  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  beer  for  workers  who  are  used  to  it  and  want  it  should  be  given  to  them. 
We  find  that  the  hours  of  restriction  are  not  seriously  objected  to  by  the 
community.  The  women  decidedly  approve  of  them,  and  the  men  generally 
are  inclined  to  accept  them  during  the  war,  but  they  consider  that  they  work 
hardly  on  certain  classes  of  men.  Workers  in  foundries,  such  as  molten- 
metal  carriers  and  others  who  work  under  terrible  conditions  of  heat  and 
have  hitherto  been  used  to  a  pint  of  ale  when  they  leave  work,  say,  at  5.30, 
hang  about  waiting  for  the  houses  to  open,  and  this  is  very  undesirable. 
Again,  in  Liverpool  and  other  places  it  is  found  impossible  to  keep  men  on 
urgent  work  overtime  at  nights  past  9  o'clock  because  they  desire  to  quench 
a  natural  human  thirst  in  the  way  they  are  accustomed  to  do.  Societies  of 
Buffaloes  and  Odd  Fellows  and  similar  institutions,  who  are  used  to  meet 
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after  their  day's  work  and  take  their  ease  at  their  inn  and  settle  business 
over  a  social  glass,  can  no  longer  do  so.  The  problem  is  a  human  problem, 
and  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  moment  not  from  any  ideal  standpoint,  but 
by  recognizing  that  you  can  not  get  the  best  work  out  of  a  human  being  by 
unnecessary  interference  with  the  course  of  life  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed 

Far  more  important  than  hours  of  restriction,  which  could  probably  be 
easily  arranged  by  giving  local  privileges  to  special  classes  of  men,  is  the 
more  serious  cause  of  unrest  about  the  price  of  beer  and  the  quality  sup- 
plied. Government  control,  if  it  allows  the  public  houses  to  be  open  at  all, 
should -at  least  insist  that  the  quality  of  the  beer  is  good,  and  that  reasonable 
quantities  of  it  are  supplied  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  The  chief  con- 
stable of  the  County  of  Lancaster,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  condi- 
tions of  this  industrial  area,  writes  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
public  houses  remained  open  until  10  p.  M.,  and  he  considers  that  "the 
workingmen— especially  colliers,  ironworkers,  and  men  engaged  on  the  land 
— ^have  had  a  legitimate  grievance  in  not  being  able  to  procure  a  good,  whole- 
some beer  at  a  reasonable  price."  With  this  opinion  your  commissioners 
heartily  agree. 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  objections 
were  not  to  the  restricted  hours  during  which  liquor  might  be 
purchased,  but  to  the  sheer  scarcity  of  it.  This  led  to  recom- 
mendations that  a  slight  increase  in  the  production  of  beer  be 
permitted  in  certain  areas  in  order  to  ease  up  the  situation. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Central  Control  Board,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator and  this  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Industrial 
Unrest  all  showed  great  caution  and  a  willingness  to  compromise 
and  placate,  we  must  conclude  that  there  was  serious  danger  of 
bad  demagogic  results.  These  men  were  probably  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  of  those  matters  than  any  one  else.  The  fact 
that  bad  demagogic  results  did  not  follow  must  be  ascribed  to 
their  wisdom  and  tact  in  handling  a  difficult  situation. 

As  to  the  physiological  and  economic  effects,  our  best  evidence 
is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Central  Control  Board  itself.  The 
reduction  of  the  convictions  for  drimkenness  is  a  tangible  and 
measurable  fact.  This  implies  also  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  time  lost  through  drunkenness,  and  an  increased  general 
efficiency,  but  this  is  not  measurable  with  any  approach  to 
exactitude. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  First  Report 
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of  the   Central   Control   Board    (Liquor  Traffic)    dated    12th 
October,  1915: 

7.  Since  the  orders  of  the  Board  came  into  force  every  opportunity  has 
been  taken  to  judge  of  the  practical  effect  of  the  restrictions  imposed  and  of 
the  other  measures  enacted. 

The  Board  have  obtained  from  the  chief  constables  in  the  first  12  areas 
scheduled  figures  showing  particulars  of  prosecutions  and  convictions  for 
drunkenness  in  each  of  the  four  weeks  immediately  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  order  and  in  each  week  since  it  came  into  force. 

They  have  also  received  from  a  number  of  chief  constables,  medical 
officers  of  health,  employers  of  labor,  men's  representatives,  and  from  philan- 
thropic associations,  opinions  upon  the  working  and  effects  of  the  order. 

In  addition,  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Sanders, 
Qerk  to  the  Liverpool  Justices,  who  has  specially  visited  for  them  most  of 
the  areas  which  have  been  dealt  with,  some  of  them  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion since  the  orders  came  into  force,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the 
Board  upon  the  effects  of  the  orders. 

8.  Speaking  broadly,  the  information  obtained  points  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  provisional,  owing  to  the 
short  duration  of  the  experience. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  both  the 
prosecutions  and  the  convictions  for  drunkenness.  The  prosecutions  for 
drunkenness  in  the  first  eight  areas  scheduled  in  England  and  Wales,  on  an 
average  of  the  four  weeks  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  order  in  each 
area  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  orders  for  the  respective 
areas,  has  fallen  to  417,  a  decrease  of  over  40  per  cent.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  first  two  areas  scheduled  in  Scotland  are  695  and  585. 

Detailed  returns  received  from  some  areas  show  that  of  persons  charged 
some  have  more  than  100  previous  convictions,  many  more  than  50,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  more  than  20.  The  uselessness  of  applying  fine  and 
imprisonment  to  cases  of  this  character  with  a  view  to  their  reform  requires 
no  demonstration.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  such  cases  little  amelioration 
can  be  effected  through  the  available  methods  of  restriction.  The  Board 
are  of  opinion  that  inquiry  and  research  might  usefully  be  made  with  a  view 
to  discovering  some  method  of  treatment  giving  better  hope  of  effective  cure. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  figures  for  prosecutions  for  drunkenness,  to 
which  undue  importance  should  not  be  attached,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  drinking  has  diminished  in  many  of  the  areas.  Many  witnesses,  speak- 
ing of  their  own  areas,  mention  improved  public  order,  a  better  condition 
in  the  streets,  and  an  improved  condition  of  the  children;  and  the  Board 
have  received  evidence  that  money  which^was  formerly  spent  in  excessive 
drinking  is  now  either  deposited  in  savings  banks  or  used  to  improve  the 
home. 

An  interesting  corroboration  of  the  improvement  in  general  conditions  is 
the  fact  reported  by  observers  that  the  general  trade  of  the  scheduled  areas 
has  been  particularly  good  in  articles  commonly  required  by  the  working 
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classes,  the  inference  being  that  the  trades  which  cater  for  these  requirements 
have  profited  by  a  diversion  of  purchasing  power. 

On  September  24  the  Board  held  a  conference  of  chief  constables  from 
areas  scheduled  in  England  and  Wales,  at  which  the  unanimous  opinion 
was  expressed  that  better  order  and  behavior  had  prevailed  generally  since 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Board's  orders,  and  that  this  result  was  due 
particularly  to  the  prohibition  of  "treating^'  and  of  credit  sales,  and  to  the 
restriction  of  hours.  The  same  views  have  been  expressed  by  a  number  of 
chief  constables  in  areas  scheduled  in  Scotland. 

These  initial  results  augur  well  for  the  future,  though  it  would  be  rash 
to  assert  at  this  stage  that  all  the  improvement  obtained  will  be  permanent 

With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen,  and  the  increase  of  output, 
some  time  is  required  before  an  opinion  can  properly  be  expressed.  Up  to 
the  present  few  reports  have  been  received  from  firms  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions.  Time-keeping  appears  better  in  certain  areas,  and 
from  all  areas  reports  have  been  received  indicating  an  improved  condition 
of  the  men  coming  to  work  in  the  morning. 

Reports  from  the  harbor  cities  state  that  great  improvement  in  working 
conditions  has  resulted  from  the  Board's  action.  Drunkenness  among  sail- 
ors, firemen  and  dock  laborers  has  diminished,  crews  signed  on  are  more 
sober,  and  ships  are  able  to  get  away  with  much  less  delay. 

In  some  areas  difficulties,  or  even  disturbances,  were  anticipated  as  not 
unlikely  to  follow  the  enforcement  of  restrictions  so  drastic  as  those  imposed 
by  the  Board's  orders.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  orders  have  taken  effect  with  but  little  friction,  and  without  any 
breach  of  public  order. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Second  Report  of  the 
Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic)  dated  1st  May,  1916. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Effects  of  the  Board's  Orders 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  collect  and  set  forth  statements  and  par- 
ticulars which  have  reached  the  Board  from  various  sources,  showing  the 
influence  of  the  Board's  orders  upon  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  their  effects 
in  preserving  and  raising  the  general  standard  of  that  efficiency  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  will  be  done 
partly  by  means  of  such  facts  and  figures  as  lend  themselves  to  statistical 
treatment,  and  partly  by  means  of  a  representative  selection  of  the  expressed 
opinions  of  responsible  public  authorities. 

Under  the  first  head  the  material  available  consists  of  the  figures  of  the 
convictions  for  drunkenness.  The  extent  to  which  these  figures  can  properly 
be  regarded  as  bearing  upon  efficiency,  and  the  care  which  must  be  exercised 
in  drawing  conclusions  or  inferences  from  them,  will  be  referred  to  later. 
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Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  public  drunkenness — ^to  which  alone 
these  figures,  relate — constitutes  but  one  part  of  the  problem  with  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Board  to  deal. 

The  Board  have  obtained  from  the  chief  constables  in  scheduled  areas 
weekly  returns  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  from  the  date  at  which  the 
orders  for  the  respective  areas  became  operative.  These  returns,  shown  sep- 
arately for  the  several  areas  or  parts  of  areas,  and  summarized  in  tabular 
form,  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
figures  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  had  been  rising  during  the  five  years 
1909-1913,  that  a  tendency  to  fall  became  apparent  in  1914,  and  in  the  earlier 
months  of  1915,  and  it  will  be  observed  from  Table  I  of  the  appendix  that 
there  was  a  heavy  fall  upon  the  operation  of  the  Board's  orders,  a  fall 
which  has  been  well  maintained  up  to  the  latest  date  for  which  comparative 
figures  are  available.  The  particulars  given  in  the  tables  printed  in  the 
appendix  will  repay  detailed  attention,  but  the  following  figures,  which  have 
been  selected  from  four  of  the  chief  industrial  areas,  constitute  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  general  tendency  of  the  figures  relating  to  England  and  Wales : 


Weekly   Avekagb  op  Convictions   por 
Dkunkknnbss 

AXXA 

District 

1914 

First  6 

months 

1915 

4  weeks 

before 

Board's 

order 

4  weeks 

following 

Board's 

order 

First 

8 
weeks 
a916 

Northeast  \ 
Coast f 

Liverpool  and  \ 
Mersey 

Midl^ds  ...    - 

West  Riding  | 
of  Yorkshire  j" 

f  Newcastle  and  seven 
1     other  Boroughs. . . . 
j  Liverpool  and  three 
)     other  Boroughs. . . 
j  Birmingham  and  six 
1     other  Boroughs. . . . 

■j  Twelve  Boroughs. . . . 

166 

278 

88 
131 

159 

238 

48 
94 

201 

225 

74 
97 

107 
123 

22 

44 

111 

128 

27 
54 

The  figures  for  the  London  area  are  equally  striking.  In  this  area  a 
No  Treating  Order  began  to  operate  on  October  11,  1915;  the  full  order 
restricting  hours,  etc.,  on  November  29.  The  record  of  convictions  for 
drunkenness  in  the  City  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  is  as  follows : 


Weekly  Average  for 

1914   1,301 

First  six  months  of  1915 1,077 

Four  weeks  before  No  Treating  Order  of  October  11,  1915 1,008 

Four  weeks  following  October  11 718 

Four  weeks  before  full  Order  of  November  29 859 

Three  weeks  following  November  29 606 

Two  weeks  ending  January  2,  1916  (Christmas  period) 950 

First  eight  weeks  of  1916 603 

For  London  and  the  whole  of  the  English  and  Welsh  boroughs  specified 
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in  Table  I,  of  the  appendix,  the  figures  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  are  :— 

Weekly  Average  for 

1914   2,034 

First  six  months  of  1915   (Naval,  Military,  or  Licensing  Justices'  Re- 
strictive Orders  operating  in  most  boroughs) 1,690 

The  four  weeks  following  the  Board's  orders  (in  1915) 1,071 

The  eight  weeks  ending  February  27,  1916 978 

The  four  weeks  ending  March  26,  1916 940 

For  the  Scottish  areas  specified  in  Table  III  the  figures  for  all  offenses 
"involved  in  drunkenness  or  committed  while  under  the  influence  of  drink" 
are: — 

Weekly  average  for  the  4  weeks  preceding  the  Board's 

orders  (in  1915)  1,434 

Weekly  average  for  the  4  weeks  following  the  Board's 

orders    1,125 

Weekly  average   for  the  8  weeks  ending  February  27, 

1916   992 

Weekly  average  for  the  4  weeks  ending  March  26,  1916. . .       794 

The  extent  to  which  convictions  for  drunkenness  have  de- 
clined is  illustrated  by  the  following  graphs: 

WEEKLY    AVERAGES    OF    CONVICTIONS    FOR    DRUNKENNESS 
London  and  40  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales 

Population,  13,516,586 
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(See  explanation  of  graphs  on  page  123.) 
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Boroughs  in  Midlands  Asea 
Population  1,236,233 
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Boroughs  in  West  Riding  Area 
Population,  1,782,045 
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Liverpool 
Population,  753,353 
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Boroughs  in  Northeast  Coast  Area 
Population,  860,220 
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London   (Metropolitan  Police  District  and  City) 
Population,  7;25O,O0O  (approximate) 
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Explanation  of  Graphs 

The  graphs  show  the  weekly  averages  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  in 
areas  scheduled  before  December,  1915. 

The  dot  on  each  vertical  line  gives  this  average  for  the  year  or  other 
period  indicated  at  the  head  of  the  line.  The  figure  above  the  dot  is  the 
actual  weekly  average  for  that  period,  and  the  figure  below  the  dot  is  the 
same  average  shown  as  a  proportion  of  each  10,000  of  the  population,  for 
which  the  1911  census  figure  has  been  taken,  possible  fluctuations  in  popula- 
tion, due  to  causes  ordinarily  operating  or  to  the  war,  being  disregarded. 

The  figures  of  convictions  for  1909-1914  have  been  taken  from*  the  annual 
"Licensing  Statistics";  those  for  the  later  periods  have  been  supplied  by  the 
police.  The  figures  on  the  line  headed  "1915  after  order"  in  the  first  graph 
represent  the  average  for  periods  which  varied  with  the  dates  at  which  the 
orders  came  into  force  in  the  several  areas  included  in  the  graph,  the  earliest 
of  these  dates  being  August  2d,  and  the  latest  November  29th. 

With  regard  to  the  figures  for  1916  it  should  be  noted  that  convictions 
for  drunkenness  in  January  are  usually  below  the  general  average  of  the 
year. 
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The  figures  just  given  and  those  in  the  appendix  show  that  in  each  area 
in  England  and  Wales  where  the  orders  of  the  Board  have  operated  there 
has  been  a  notable  decline  in  convictions  for  drunkenness.  The  curves  in  the 
graphs  indicate  that  the  restrictions  imposed  during  the  first  year  of  the  war 
by  Justices  or  by  the  naval  or  military  authorities  led  to  an  immediate  de- 
crease in  convictions,  that  this  decrease  was  rapidly  accelerated  when  the 
Board's  orders  were  issued,  and  that  the  subsequent  improvement  has  been 
progressive,  and  still  continues. 

The  considerations  which  may  be  urged  against  placing  an  undue  reliance 
upon  the  figures  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  are  well  known.  The  cus- 
toms and  the  standards  of  the  public,  the  police,  and  the  magistrates  vary 
widely  from  one  locality  to  another,  and  have  in  the  past  tended  to  vitiate 
comparisox^s  between  different  places  or  even  between  different  periods  in 
the  same  place.  Moreover,  it  may  be  agreed  that  numerous  special  causes 
due  to  the  war  may  partly  account  for  the  results  shown.  Such  considerations, 
however,  do  not  materially  modify  the  inferences  which  must  be  drawn  from 
figures  which  show  such  rapid  changes,  and  such  consistent  tendencies  as  are 
presented  by  the  foregoing  graphs  and  by  the  fuller  particulars  recorded  in 
the  appendix. 

These  figures  relate  only  to  public  drunkenness.  The  effect  of  the  Orders 
on  such  matters  as  improved  timekeeping,  or  enlarged  output  of  munitions, 
or  on  the  general  efficiency  of  persons  who  ordinarily  drink  intoxicating 
liquor,  but  not  to  such  excess  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  involve  their 
arrest  for  drunkenness,  is  a  matter  rather  of  opinion  than  of  ascertained  fact. 
Representative  opinions  on  this  question,  derived  from  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons or  bodies  well  qualified  to  judge,  are  given  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

Reports  Received  Through  Government  Departments 

The  scheduling  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  areas  which  have  successively 
been  made  subject  to  the  Board's  orders  has  been  due  to  requests  or  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Admiralty,  who  have  throughout  kept  the  Board  informed 
of  the  general  results  of  the  Board's  orders  upon  naval  efficiency,  including 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  naval  yards  and  of  the  Naval  Transport  and 
other  auxiliary  services.  The  most  recent  authoritative  expressions  of  opinion 
on  this  matter,  which  come  from  Admirals  and  other  officers  in  important 
commands,  are  summarized  by  the  Admiralty  as  confirming  reports  received 
earlier  in  the  year  that  "the  general  effect  of  the  restrictions  has  been  de- 
cidedly beneficial."  In  the  latest  report  received  from  the  Admiralty  (28th 
March,  1916),  it  is  stated  that  "Transport  officers  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  restrictions  have  had  a  considerable  benefit  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Transport  Service,  and  the  principal  officer  at  Southanipton 
has  commented  on  the  increased  efficiency  and  good  health  of  all  the  labor 
at  the  docks." 

Similar  results  have  been  reported  by  the  military  authorities.  Thus,  in 
October,  1915,  the  Army  Council  based  a  request  to  the  Board  to  undertake 
a  further  extension  of  areas  so  as  to  include  certain  localities  (which  they 
specified)    where   troops   were   concentrated,    on    "the   satisfactory    results 
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which  are  being  obtained  from  the  closing  orders  which  have  b^n  made 
by  the  Central  Control  Board  in  the  areas  already  scheduled."  The  Army 
Council  informed  the  Board  on  January  29,  1916,  that  "reports  have  now 
been  received  from  the  various  commands,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  to 
show  that  the  orders  of  the  Board  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  disci- 
pline, training,  and  efficiency  of  soldiers,  and  have  helped  in  the  recovery 
of  sick  and  wounded." 

Statements  have  also  been  received,  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  from 
the  larger  ports  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  Board's  orders,  which  are 
singularly  uniform  in  their  testimony  to  the  advantages  secured,  the  bene- 
ficial results  being  mainly  attributed  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  during 
which  intoxicating  liquor  can  be  obtained.  The  work  of  the  ports  and  docks 
is  reported  to  proceed  with  improved  punctuality  and  efficiency,  and  in  gen- 
eral it  is  affirmed  that  increased  sobriety  among  sailors,  firemen,  and  dock 
laborers  enables  ships  to  get  away  and  to  proceed  to  sea  with  greater  dis- 
patch than  was  the  case  before  the  Board's  restrictions  were  introduced. 

Chief  Constables 

Under  the  Liquor  Control  Regulatjpns  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  Board's 
orders  rests  with  the  police,  and  the  Board  have  from  the  first  endeavored 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  heads  of  the  police  force  in  scheduled  areas. 
They  held  special  conferences  with  them  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  and  they 
have  received  frequent  reports  from  them  since  the  orders  have  been 
operative. 

Thirty  towns  and  one  county  in  England  and  Wales  from 
which  reports  were  received  testified  to  the  favorable  effects  of 
the  restrictions,  especially  in  regard  to  drunkenness  in  the  streets, 
drunkenness  among  women,  care  of  children,  loss  of  time  in 
factories  and  assaults  and  disturbances  due  to  drunkenness. 

In  regard  to  Scotland,  the  Second  Report  says: 

Various  circumstances  have  contributed  to  make  the  successful  operation 
of  the  Board's  orders  in  Scotland  more  difficult  than  in  England.  While 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  licensees  was  that  of  loyal  support  to 
the  Board's  orders,  there  were  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  Board's  work 
many  instances  to  the  contrary.  The  imposition  of  comparatively  trivial 
penalties  for  breaches  of  the  orders,  and  certain  adverse  legal  decisions  by 
sheriffs — since  reversed  by  the  higher  courts — ^may  be  said  to  have  disposed 
license  holders  who  were  not  well  affected  to  the  policy  of  restriction,  to  dis- 
regard the  provisions  of  the  orders.  The  Board  have  recently  taken  steps 
to  enforce  respect  for  the  law;  17  licenses,  in  cases  of  proved  misconduct, 
have  been  suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  for  which  they  were 
granted,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  report  an  improvement  in  the  situation. 

From  13  towns  and  7  counties  in  Scotland  come  reports  of 
good  results  from  the  restrictions  of  the  Board.     The  reports 
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lay  stress  on  the  general  decrease  of  drunkenness  among  males 
and  females,  on  more  orderly  conduct  and  improved  workman- 
ship and  timekeeping. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

The  Board  have  also  received  a  valuable  mass  of  evidence  regarding  the 
beneficial  results  of  their  orders  upon  public  health  and  efficiency  from 
licensing  authorities,  medical  officers  of  health,  resident  surgeons  of  hos- 
pitals, and  numerous  other  officials  and  voluntary  workers  whose  duties 
bring  them  into  close  touch  with  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  At  a  time 
when  the  whole  community  is  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  these 
opinions  have  a  definite  bearing  upon  the  questions  dealt  with  in  this  chapter, 
but  the  Board  have  preferred  to  confine  the  chapter,  so  far  as  the  publication 
of  expressed  opinions  is  concerned,  to  statements  received  from  government 
departments  and  public  officials  directly  concerned  with  the  effects  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders. 

In  the  Third  Report  of  the  pentral  G)ntrol  Board  (Liquor 
Traffic)  dated  10th  August,  1916,  Appendix  I,  are  the  following 
tables: 
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140        82        65        69        58 


TABLE  I 

Weekly  Averages  of  G)Nvictions  for  Drunkenness  *  in  Areas  Scheduled 

UP  TO  THE  End  of  1916 

For  the 
four  weeks 
imnicdiately  For  the  fotir  weeks  ending 

Ar**.  J!^^°Z  Fof  !•»•  2S,  Feb.  25,  Mar.  25, 

the  order.   1915,1  1917.   1917,   1917. 

Areas  in  England  and  Wales : 

London  1011       568       568       476       428 

Shorncliffe 

Southeastern 

Southern  Military  and  Transport 

Eastern 

Bristol  and  Bath  

West  Gloucestershire  

Hereford 

Plymouth 

Falmouth 

Midlands  

East  Midlands 

Staffordshire  

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  431 

West  Riding  Xorst 

Humber j"^ 

Northeast  Coast  320 

Western  Border  (Ens^lish  part) 25 

Welsh  (f.f.^Wales  and  Monmouthshire)     116 

Total  Zm 

Areas  in  Scotland : 

Western  Border  (Scottish  part) 23 

Scotland,  East  Central  258 

Scotland,  West  Central  963 

Scotland,  Northern  

i^ajSa'Sr.  :::::::::::::•  ^241    142    127    112    99 

Orkney  and  Shetland  


190        92        70        59        60 


293 

232 

225 

210 

141 

129 

128 

102 

182 
42 
87 

143 
30 
77 

128 
36 
71 

121 
28 
68 

1487 

1314 

1193 

1075 

25 
169 
611 

13 
139 

534 

16 
153 
471 

16 
124 
441 

Total  1485       947       813       752       680 


Areas  in  Great  Britain,  Total 3956     2434     2127      1945      1755 

*  In  these  tables  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  the  figures  for  England 
and  Wales  include  the  convictions  for  simple  drunkenness,  drunkenness  with 
aggravations,  and  drunkenness  at  the  same  time  as  other  distinct  offenses; 
the  figures  for  Scotland  include  the  convictions  for  all  offenses  involving 
drunkenness  or  committed  while  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

t  The  whole  year,  or,  if  the  order  came  into  force  in  1916,  the  part  subse- 
quent to  the  commencement  of  the  order. 
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TABLE  II 

Convictions  for  Drunkenness  in  Greater  London  and  the  36  Boroughs 
IN  England  and  Wales  with  a  Population  of  Over  100,000 

Greater  London  (Metropolitan  Police  District 
and  City) — 

Population  (1911),  7,467,307.  1913.      1914.      1915.      1916. 

Male    48,535    49,077    35,866    19,478 

Female   16,953    18,577    15,970     9,975 


Totals 65,488    67,654    51,&6    29,453 

Boroughs,  England  and  Wales  (36) — 
Population  (1911),  8,406,372. 

Male   41,380    38,577    27,041    17,233 

Female  11,399    11,258     9,959     6.097 


Totals  52,779    49,835    37,000    23,330 

Total  Male  Convictions 89,915    87,654    62,907    36,711 

Total  Female  Cx>nvictions  28,352    29,835    25,929    16,072 


Totals 118,267  117,489    88,836    52783 

TABLE    III 

Convictions  for  Drunkenness  in  Greater  London  for  the  First  Quarter 

OF  Each  of  the  Last  Five  Years 

1913.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

13,900  16,007  14,076  7,744  6,176 

TABLE  IV 

Convictions  for  Drunkenness  in  Glasgow 

(1)    Before   and  After  the   Order        (2)    For  the  First  Quarter  of  the 

of  the  Board                                         Last  Five  Years 
Weekly  Average —  Male  Female.  Total 

For  first  six  months  of  1915..  522        First  Quarter  of — 
After  Order  (Aug.  23)  to  end  1913 4,220    1,633    5,853 

of  1915 444  1914 5,156    1.771    6,927 

For  four  weeks  ending—  1915 4,594    1,697    6,291 

January  30,  1916 340  1916 2,866    1,172    4,038 

February  27,  1916 370  1917 2,128    1,025    3,153 

March  &,  1916 236 

April  23,  1916 252 

May  21,  1916 245 

June  18,  1916 332 

July  16,  1916 342 

August  13,  1916 349 

September  10,  1916 311 

October  8,  1916 359 

November  6,  1916 328 

December  3.  1916 328 

December  31,  1916 350 

January  28.  1917 286 

February  25,  1917 234 

March  25,  1917 213 
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TABLE  V 

Beer  and  Spibits  Chabged  with  Duty  for  Home  Consumption  in  the 

United  Kingdom 

Beer,  Spirits, 

Financial  Year.  Standard  Barrels.        Proof  Gallons. 

1913-14  35,372,000  32,596,000 

1914-15  32,525,000  34,345,000 

1915-16  29,626,000  35,597,000 

1916-17  (provisional)   25,905,000  23,998,000 

TABLE  VI 

Deaths  Certified  as  Due  to  or  Connected  with  Alcoholism  (Excluding 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver*)  in  England  and  Wales  . 
IN  Each  of  the  Years  1913-1916 

(From  the  Registrar  General's  returns) 

1913.       1914.       1915.       1916. 

Males   1,112       1,136         867  620 

Females  719  680  584  333 

Totals 1,831        1,816       1,451        "953 

*The  deaths  certified  as  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  were  as  follows: 

1913.  1914.  1915.  1916. 

Males    f 2,215  2,266  2,107  1.823 

Females    1.665  1,773  1,525  X463 


Totals     ; 3,880  4,039  3,632  2^86. 

TABLE   VII— LIVERPOOL 

(A)     G>NVICTIONS    FOR    DRUNKENNESS,     (B)     CaSES    OF    DeLIRIUM    TrEMENS 

Treated  in  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  and  (C)  Deaths  from  Excessive 
Drinking,  in  Liverpool,  in  Three  12- Month  Periods 

(Figures  furnished  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health) 

Period  of  12  (A)  Convictions  for  CB)  Cases  of      (C)  Deaths  from  Ex- 

Months  Ending  Aug.  15.  Drtinkenness.  Delirium  Tremens.       cessive  Drinking. 

M.  F.         Total  M.       F.     Total        M.        F.     ToUl 

1.  1913-14 9,679    3,522    13,201       366    145    511       85       41      126 

2.  1914-15 7,290    3,838    11,128       263    158    421        57       51      108 

3.  1915-16 4,355    1,922     6^       128     77    205       35       14       49 

In  Appendix  II  of  the  Third  Report,  under  the  heading 
"Drinking  among  Women"  is  given  a  "Report  of  Special  Inves- 
tigation in  the  Birmingham  District"  as  follows: 

1.  In  June,  1916,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Board,  bearing  37,155  signatures 
of  women  and  girls,  requesting  that  an  order  be  made  whereby  no  girl  in 
Birmingham  and  district  under  the  age  of  21  should  be  served  with  intoxi- 
cating liquor  or  allowed  on  licensed  premises  until  three  months  after  the 
declaration  of  peace.    The  grounds  for  this  petition  were  the  large  number 
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Convictions  for  Drunkenness  in  Greater  London 
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Convictions  for  Drunkenness  in  the  36  Boroughs  in  England  and 

Wales,  with  a  Population  of  over  100,000 
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of  girls  that  had,  it  was  believed,  ceased  to  be  total  abstainers  since  the  war, 
alleged  increase  of  drinking  parties,  and  observations  of  public  houses  show- 
ing large  numbers  of  women  frequenting  them.  The  petition  was  supported 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Licensing  Justices. 

2.  At  the  meeting  of  July  18,  1916,  the  Board  approved  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  which*  the  petition  had  been  referred  in  the  first  instance.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  this  report:  "The  statements  bear  closely 
upon  the  condition  of  girl  workers  in  munition  factories  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  from  the  Director  of  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  that  he  would  welcome  investigation  of  this  matter.  The  com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  Board  should  undertake  such  investigation  with 
a  view  to  seeing  whether,  and  how  far,  their  powers  could  be  used  to  remedy 
any  evil  which  may  be  found." 

•  ••••••  • 

8.  The  evidence  received  by  the  committee  from  these  various  sources 
did  not  point  to  any  recent  increase  of  drunkenness,  or  indeed  of  exciessive 
drinking.  It  was  authoritatively  and  emphatically  stated  that  the  broken 
pledges  of  persons  pledged  to  total  abstinence  had  "very  infrequent!/'  led 
to  intemperance.  Some  specific  instances  were  produced  of  drunkenness 
among  women,  but  these  were  usually  among  women  who  drank  before  the 
war  and  had  now  greater  opportunity  through  increased  incomes,  and  in  some 
cases  increased  drinking  was  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  husband. 

9.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  problem  was  one  of  large  numbers 
of  women  taking  alcoholic  liquor  to  a  moderate  degree.  It  had  therefore 
to  be  considered  by  the  committee  in  close  connection  with  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  city  of  Birmingham  as  regards  its  increased  female  and  its 
decreased  male  population. 

..•••••■• 

13.  The  returns  submitted  by  the  police  authorities  in  Birmingham  in 
respect  of  convictions  and  arrests  for  drunkenness  appear  to  indicate  a 
steady  and  rather  remarkable  decline,  and  tours  of  inspection  by  police  offi- 
cials have  not  revealed  such  increase  of  excess  as  has  been  alleged.  The 
following  tables  show  police  figures  of  arrests : 

(a)  Arrests  of  men  and  women  for  drunkenness  in  periods  of  222  days 
before  and  after  Board's  order  (November  22,  1915),  compared  with  same 
periods  in  two  preceding  years: 

19th  April  to  21st  November  22d  November  to  1st  July 

Male.   Female.  Total.  Male.  Female.  Total. 

1913 2.761     633     3,394       1913-14 2,900     624     3.524 

1914 2,394     672     3,066       1914-15 1,218     409     1,627 

1915 1,504     437     1,941       1915-16 647     217       863 

N.  B. — 14  November,  1914.  Brewers'  Association  Order  forbidding  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  to  women  before  11  a.  m. 

25  March,  1915.    Justices'  order  restricting  hours  to  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  u. 
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(b)  Arrests  of  women  for  drunkenness  in  yearly  periods,  1905-1915: 

1906     1907       1908       1909       1910       1911*      1912       1913        1914       191S 
587       723         632        686        756        846      1,033       1,030         928        667 

*  1911,  boundary  of  city  enlarged. 

(c)  Arrests  of  women  for  drunkenness  in  six-monthly  periods,  January- 
June,  1914-16: 

January  to  June,  1914 511 
anuary  to  June,  1915 351 

January  to  June,  1916 182 

(d)  Return  of  soldiers'  wives  who  have  come  into  hands  of  police  through 
drunkenness : 

1914  1915  1916 

8  93  19 

[Of  those  shown  in  Table  (d)  the  portion  for  January  to  June  would 
probably  be  included  in  arrests  of  Table  (c).] 


•  • 


17.  Much  of  the  evidence  before  the  committee  seemed  to  show  that  such 
problem  as  exists  in  relation  to  drink  among  women  is  one  that  is  concerned 
with  future  evils  which,  may  arise  from  present  conditions  rather  than  with 
existing  evils. 

18.  The  women  employed  in  Birmingham  in  factories  and  in  other  work 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  increasing  in  number;  the  association  with  men 
in  work,  and  the  frequent  adoption  of  some  of  the  habits  of  men  workers- 
has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  drink  intoxicating  liquor 
and  frequent  public  houses.  This  occurs  among  women  of  all  ages;  and 
inspection  of  about  50  or  60  public  houses  at  various  times  showed  a  good 
many  women  frequenting  them,  the  number  of  women  being,  however, 
substantially  less  than  that  of  men;  they  were  mostly  older  women  and  also 
girls  of  apparently  about  20  years  and  upward,  but  very  few  can  have  been 
below  the  age  of  18;  in  almost  all  cases  these  women  and  girls  were  in  the 
company  of  men.  No  drunkenness  was  seen,  and  no  substantial  evidence 
was  submitted  to  the  committee  that  there  is  an  increase  of  women  indulging 
in  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess.  The  representative  deputation  from  the 
licensed  trade  informed  the  committee  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
police  supervision  they  employ  their  own  detectives  to  supervise  their  trade, 
and  that  they  have  taken  steps  to  discourage  women  from  lingering  on 
licensed  premises.  The  trade  also  gave  evidence  indicating  the  action  they 
had  taken  with  a  view  to  removing  tendencies  to  excessive  drinking  among 
women. 

19.  Some  witnesses  stated  that  it  was  their  belief  that  immorality  was 
on  the  increase  and  was  traceable  to  alcoholic  excess,  but  on  these  points 
the  committee  were  not  furnished  with  any  evidence. 

20.  Previous  to  taking  evidence  the  committee  reviewed  the  situation  as 
affected  by  recent  changes  in  Birmingham.  First,  there  is  the  effect  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic)  particularly  in 
respect  of  a  reduction  of  hours  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  which 
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must  inevitably  lead  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  concentration  of  persons 
in  public  houses.  Secondly,  there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
male  population  owing  to  the  remarkable  response  of  the  men  of  Birmingham 
in  answering  the  call  to  the  colors.  Thirdly,  there  has  been  an  unprecedented 
influx  of  women  workers.  These  three  changes  arc  likely  to  have  exerted 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  social  life  of  the  city  and  a  relative  increase,  as 
well  as  an  apparent  increase,  in  the  number  of  women  attending  public 
houses  is  unavoidable.  Many  of  the  witnesses  who  presented  themselves 
to  the  committee  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  or  effect  of  these 
changes. 

21.  The  evidence  the  committee  have  had  shows  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  women  who  frequent  public  houses,  but  they  have  no  evidence 
that  any  great  number  of  these  women  are  drinking  to  excess,  or  that  muni- 
tion work  is  being  materially  delayed  or  interfered  with  on  this  account 
The  committee  have  no  means  of  calculating  the  percentage  of  the  female 
population  who  make  use  of  the  public  houses,  nor  have  they  been  able  to 
arrive  at  any  accurate  figure  with  regard  to  the  ages  of  those  who  do.  The 
evidence  was  conclusive  on  the  latter  point,  but  from  what  the  committee 
themselves  saw  they  believe  that  the  majority  are  over  21  years  of  age. 
Again,  they  have  not  found  it  possible  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  the 
percentage  of  women  using  public  houses  is  greater  than  before  the  war,  but 
they  think  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  number  is  greater,  not  only 
actually  but  relatively  to  the  population.  They  believe  that  this  is  due  to 
various  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  gradual  alteration  of  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  greater  freedom  of  manners  and  customs  among  women,  and  the 
increased  wage  now  being  earned  by  women  and  girls.  They  believe  that 
the  employment  of  women  in  the  same  industrial  work  as  men  has  led  to 
the  gradual  adoption  by  women  of  some  habits  and  customs  hitherto  par- 
ticular to  men,  and  that  the  prevailing  opinion  among  young  people  of  both 
sexes  no  longer  acts  as  a  restraint  and  does  not  condemn  a  young  woman 
for  having  a  glass  of  beer  or  stout  in  a  public  house  with  or  without  her 
men  friends.  They  think  that  this  tendency  to  greater  freedom  of  manners 
is  likely  to  continue. 

22.  Further,  they  wish  to  record  their  deliberate  opinion  that  public  houses 
as  constructed  and  conducted  at  present  are  most  undesirable  places  of  resort 
both  morally  and  physically  for  young  peV^le  of  either  sex. 

23.  The  witnesses  were  almost  unanimous  in  desiring  that  some  measure 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  young  women  frequenting  public  houses,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  habit  does  not  appear  at  present  to  involve  either 
excessive  drinking  on  the  one  hand  or  interference  with  munition  work  on 
the  other,  the  committee  have  no  alternative  but  to  advise  the  Board  that, 
within  the  terms  of  their  reference,  there  is  no  immediate  call  for  restrictions 
in  this  regard.  They  wish,  however,  to  add  that  among  the  remedies  which 
have  been  suggested  to  them  are  two  which  they  think  it  well  briefly  to 
mention:  (a)  The  improvement  of  public  houses  in  order  to  render  them 
flt  and  appropriate  places  for  women  and  young  people;  (b)  An  order 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  licensed  premises  to  women  under  21. 
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(a)  The  improvement  of  conditions  in  public  houses  involves  many  diffi- 
cult and  controversial  matters.  If  left  to  private  effort  it  would  probably 
be  slight  and  of  slow  growth.  If  undertaken  by  the  state  or  the  munici- 
pality it  would  involve  administrative  questions  of  large  dimensions  which 
seem  to  the  committee  to  lie  outside  the  terms  of  their  reference. 

(b)  The  proposal  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
in  licensed  premises  to  women  under  21  was  supported  by  almost  all  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee.  Such  an  order  is  a  measure  which  would,  if 
necessary,  be  adopted  at  once.  It  might  have  the  effect  of  increasing  home 
drinking  and  it  would  not  necessarily  keep  young  women  out  of  public 
houses,  and  might  therefore  fail  to  protect  them  from  the  possibility  of 
demoralizing  influence.  It  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  involves  adminis- 
trative action  for  one  sex  only,  and  to  justify  such  action  a  strong  case 
of  excessive  drinking  among  that  sex  and  at  a  certain  age  should  be  proved, 
which  in  this  instance  is  not  the  case.  Nor  have  the  committee  received  any 
evidence  indicating  that  such  drinking  as  exists  is  interfering  materially  with 
the  output  of  munitions.  Many  witnesses,  however,  although  they  recog- 
nized that  there  was  little  or  no  excessive  drinking  among  women  at  the 
present  time  in  Birmingham,  were  strongly  in  favor  of  such  an  order  as  a 
preventive  measure,  but  the  committee  after  careful  consideration  find  them- 
selves unable  to  recommend  a  preventive  measure  for  one  city  only  and 
where  excessive  drinking  has  not  been  proved.  Such  a  preventive  measure 
applied  generally  may  be  desirable  but  is  outside  the  terms  of  their  reference. 

24.  A  modified  form  of  this  proposition  to  include  boys  and  girls  under 
18  was  suggested  to  the  committee.  For  similar  reasons  to  those  above 
stated  the  committee  are  unable  to  recommend  such  a  course  of  action. 

25.  Finally,  the  committee  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they  recognize 
that  a  problem  in  respect  of  the  relation  between  women  and  public  houses 
does  exist  in  considerable  degree  in  Birmingham.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
a  passing  phase  only.  But  the  solution  of  this  problem  seems  to  lie  outside 
the  reference  to  the  committee. 

(Signed)     George  Newman,  Chairman, 
Ellen  F.  Pin  sent, 
Elizabeth  Macadam, 
Hilda  Martindale. 
G.  C.  Brooke,  Secretary. 
10th  August,  1916. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

Why  America  Tends  toward  Prohibition 
Rather  than  Control 

The  situation  with  respect  to  alcoholic  drinks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  is  somewhat  difficult  to  summarize.  Statistics  of 
production  and  consumption  are  available  and  fairly  reliable, 
but  the  question  of  drunkenness  or  national  inefficiency  is  a 
very  elusive  one.  The  moral  side  of  the  problem  has  been  pre- 
sented in  season  and  out  of  season  by  temperance  reformers  for 
several  generations.  Since  we  entered  the  war,  however,  the 
economic  side  of  the  question  has  been  uppermost.  Here,  as 
in  other  countries,  the  argument  for  the  repression  of  drink 
during  the  war  has  been  based  mainly  on  two  forms  of  waste: 
first,  the  loss  of  efficiency  through  drunkenness,  and  second,  the 
waste  of  food  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  potable  alcohol. 

Liquor  control  in  this  country,  long  before  the  war,  came  to 
mean  prohibition,  local,  statewide  or  national.  It  was  long  ago 
found  that  with  our  liberal  habits  in  the  spending  of  money, 
high  license  and  excise  taxes  had  practically  no  effect  on  the 
amount  of  alcohol  consumed.  These  devices  increased  the  cost 
of  drink  to  the  drinker,  but  he  has  generally  found  the  money 
to  pay  the  price.  Some  unsatisfactory  experiments  have  been 
tried  with  the  dispensary  system,  but  they  have  not  inspired 
much  public  interest.  It  was  naively  argued  that  men  drank, 
not  so  much  because  they  wanted  alcohol  as  because  it  was 
forced  upon  them  by  men  who  made  a  profit  from  its  sale.  This 
argument  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  profit 
trying  to  sell  something  that  is  not  wanted.  There  is  no  object- 
tion  per  se  to  pushing  the  sale  of  anything  which  it  is  desirable 
that  people  should  buy.  In  fact,  it  may  be  highly  advantageous 
to  have  an  object  of  real  utility  placed  before  the  people  in  the 
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most  alluring  forms.  Were  this  not  so,  we  could  scarcely 
justify  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  or  the  staging  of  a  cam- 
paign for  the  sale  of  liberty  bonds.  The  real  objection  to  push- 
ing the  sale  of  alcohol  must  be  based  either  upon  the  proposition 
that  people  ought  not  to  drink  it  at  all,  or  that  they  ought  not  to 
drink  it  except  in  moderation.  Those  who  accept  the  proposition 
that  people  ought  not  to  drink  it  at  all,  and  reason  logically  there- 
from, are  likely  to  say  that  if  people  ought  not  to  drink  it,  it  ought 
not  to  be  sold  at  all,  either  at  a  profit  or  without  a  profit  Those 
who  take  this  position  may  admit  that  the  monopolizing  of  the  sale 
of  liquor  by  the  State  might  serve  as  a  temporary  makeshift 
imtil  a  more  thorough  method  could  be  adopted,  but  beyond  that 
they  would  not  admit  the  validity  of  the  argument  for  the  dis- 
pensary system. 

To  one  who  takes  this  uncompromising  attitude  toward  drink, 
an  equally  uncompromising  attitude  toward  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  drink  is  a  logical  necessity.  He  would  see  no  better 
reason  why  the  State  should  try  to  eliminate  the  evils  by  merely 
removing  the  profit  making  motive  in  the  case  of  drink  than  in 
the  case  of  sexual  immorality.  A  Stat^  conducted  brothel 
would  be  no  more  illogical  to  him  than  a  State  conducted  saloon. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  publicly  owned  and  conducted  brothels  have 
been  about  as  common  in  the  past  as  publicly  owned  and  con- 
ducted saloons  are  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  incredible  case  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  mores  to 
extend  toleration  and  sanction  to  an  evil  thing  remains  to  be  mentioned — the 
lupanars  which  were  supported  by  the  medieval  cities.  Atheneus  says  that 
Solon  caused  female  slaves  to  be  bought  by  the  city  and  exposed  in  order  to 
save  other  women  from  assaults  on  their  virtue.  In  later  times  prostitution 
was  accepted  as  inevitable^  but  it  was  not  organized  by  the  city.  Salvianus 
.  .  .  represents  the  brothels  as  tolerated  by  the  Roman  law  in  order  to 
prevent  adultery.  Lupanars  continued  to  exist  from  Roman  times  until  the 
Middle  Ages.  Those  in  southern  Europe  were  recruited  from  the  female 
pilgrims  from  the  north  who  set  out  for  Rome  or  Palestine,  and  whose  means 
failed  them.  It  is  another  social  phenomenon  due  to  poverty  and  to  a  specious 
argument  of  protection  to  women  in  a  good  position.  This  argument  came 
down  by  tradition  with  the  institution.  The  city  council  of  Nuremberg  stated, 
as  a  reason  for  establishing  a  lupanar,  that  the  church  allowed  harlots  in 
order  to  prevent  greater  evils.   .    .    .    Such  houses  were  maintained  without 
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secrecy  or  shame.  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples  made  ordinances  for  a  lupanar 
at  Avignon,  in  1347,  when  it  was  the  papal  residence.  Generally  the  house 
was  rented  to  a  ''host"  under  stipulations  as  to  the  food,  dress,  and  treatment 
of  the  inmates,  and  regulations  as  to  order,  gambling,  etc.  The  inmates,  like 
the  public  executioners,  were  required  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress.  Frequent- 
ers did  not  need  to  practise  secrecy.  The  houses  were  free  to  persons  of 
rank,  and  were  especially  prepared  by  the  city  when  it  had  to  entertain  great 
persons.  Women  who  were  natives  of  the  city  were  not  admitted.  This  is 
the  only  feature  which  is  not  entirely  cynical  and  shameless.  In  1501  a  rich 
citizen  of  Frank  fur  t-am-Main  bequeathed  to  the  city  a  sum  of  money  with 
which  to  build  a  large  house  into  which  all  the  great  number  of  harlots  could 
be  collected,  for  the  number  increased  greatly.  They  appeared  at  all  great 
concourses  of  men,  and  were  sent  out  to  the  Hansa  stations.  In  fact,  the 
people  of  the  time  accepted  certain  social  phenomena  as  "natural"  and  inevi- 
table, and  they  made  their  arrangements  accordingly,  uninterfered  with  by 
"moral  sense."    .    .    . 

All  the  authorities  agree  that  the  thing  which  put  an  end  to  the  city 
lupanars  was  syphilis.  |t  was  not  due  to  any  moral  or  religious  revolt,  although 
there  had  been  individuals  who  had  criticized  the  institution  of  harlots,  and 
some  pious  persons  had  founded  convents,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  for  repentant  harlots.  Protestants  and  Catholics  tried,  to  some 
extent,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  lupanars  on  each  other.  Luther  urged  the 
abolition  of  them  in  1520.  They  reached  their  greatest  development  in  the 
fifteenth  century .^ 

With  a  few  names  changed,  this  would  sound  strangely  like 
an  argument  for  the  dispensary  system  to  one  who  regards  the 
drinking  of  alcohol  as  wrong  in  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  not  regard  drinking  as  in 
itself  undesirable,  but  object  only  to  excessive  drinking  or 
drunkenness,  have  a  better  argument  for  the  dispensary  system. 
They  may,  with  justice,  contend  that  the  tendency  of  those  who 
sell  anything  for  a  profit  is  to  push  the  sale,  and  use  the  arts  of 
the  salesman  and  the  advertiser  to  persuade  people  to  buy  more 
than  they  otherwise  would. 

In  some  cases,  to  be  sure,  it  is  desirable  that  the  sale  of  an 
article  should  be  pushed  and  that  many  individuals  should  be 
persuaded  to  buy  more  than  they  would  buy  without  the  persua- 
sion of  the  expert  salesman  and  advertiser.  In  such  cases,  com- 
petitive selling  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer  as  well  as 

1  From  Folkways  by  William  G.  Sumner,  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  1907, 
Sections  5^  and  583,  pages  529-531.    See  also  pages  256,  370  and  533-559. 
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the  seller.  But  in  the  case  of  intoxicating  liquor,  even  though 
one  believes  that  a  small  quantity  is  good  for  the  buyer,  no 
one  will  deny  that  there  are  many  who  buy  and  consume  too 
much.  Competitive  selling  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
factors  which  increase  the  sales  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  drunkenness.  To  that  extent,  these  facts  would 
argue  in  favor  of  some  method  of  dispensing  liquors  which 
would  eliminate  the  profit  making  motive  or  any  other  motive 
which  would  §pur  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  great  efficiency 
in  their  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  if  the  consumption 
of  moderate  quantities  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  beneficial,  then  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  abstainers  could  be  persuaded  to  drink 
moderate  quantities.  Some  motive  ought  therefore  to  be  found 
which  would  push  the  business  of  selling  liquor  to  those  who 
drink  too  little.  *  Missionary  zeal  could  scarcely  be  depended 
upon  to  put  the  necessary  energy  into  the  business.  Probably 
nothing  could  do  this  so  effectively,  that  is,  probably  nothing 
would  so  stimulate  the  needed  efficiency  as  the  desire  to  prosper 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  drink.  This  argues 
against  the  dispensary  system  and  in  favor  of  competitive  selling. 

In  attempting  to  balance  the  two  arguments,  we  need  to  con- 
sider whether  the  good  which  would  come  to  the  nondrinkers 
by  inducing  them  to  drink  moderate  quantities  would  more  than 
balance  the  harm  done  to  certain  moderate  drinkers  by  inducing 
them  to  drink  immoderate  quantities.  Stated  otherwise  the 
question  becomes,  do  the  nondrinkers  suffer  more  harm  from 
drinking  too  little  than  the  hard  drinkers  suffer  from  drinking 
too  much?  If  so,  the  sale  of  drink  to  the  nondrinkers  ought  to 
be  pushed,  even  though,  by  so  doing,  certain  moderate  drinkers 
are  transformed  into  immoderate  drinkers.  If  not,  the  sale 
ought  to  be  restricted,  or  at  least,  the  business  of  selling  ought  not 
to  become  too  efficient,  lest  the  harm  done  by  making  moderate 
drinkers  into  drunkards  should  be  greater  than  that  done  by 
failing  to  sell  to  teetotalers  as  much  as  they  need. 
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The  argument  for  the  dispensary  system  is  rather  obviously 
based  upon  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  Moderate  drinking  is  either  harmless  or  beneficial. 

2.  Immoderate  drinking  is  harmful. 

3.  Large  numbers  of  men  drink  so  immoderately  as  to  do 
harm  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

4.  The  harm  which  results  from  the  hard  drinking  of  those 
who  drink  to  excess  is  greater  than  that  which  results  from  the 
abstemiousness  of  those  who  abstain  or  drink  very  little. 

The  salient  parts  of  this  argument  are  the  observed  fact  that 
much  drinking  is  carried  to  such  excess  as  to  make  it  harmful, 
and  the  assumption  that  this  harm  is  not  compensated  by  any 
benefit  which  might  come  to  abstainers  if  they  could  be  induced 
by  expert  salesman^ip  or  clever  advertising  to  become  moderate 
drinkers.  There  is  thus  believed  to  be  a  net  loss  to  society 
through  the  high  pressure  selling  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  that 
business  is  now  carried  on.  This  argument  has  proved  fairly 
convincing  to  all  the  principal  warring  countries  of  Europe 
since  the  war  began.  The  harmfulness  of  drunkenness  has  been 
accentuated  in  a  time  when  any  loss  in  the  efficiency  of  its  man 
power  may  result  in  disaster  to  the  nation.  No  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  show  any  accentuated  loss  through  too  much 
sobriety.  In  European  countries  these  considerations  have  led 
to  measures  for  controlling  the  drink  trade,  the  purpose  being 
mainly  to  reduce  the  amount  of  excessive  drinking  and  of 
drunkenness  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  conserve  a  certain  amount 
of  food  on  the  other.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  how- 
ever, the  tendency  has  been  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  pro- 
hibition movement  which  has  already  been  spreading  very 
rapidly. 

The  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  drink  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  somewhat  significant.  The 
tendency  in  the  old  world  is  to  look  upon  alcohol  as  either  harm- 
less or  beneficial  when  taken  in  small  quantities  and  to  condemn 
only  the  excessive  use  of  it.  The  tendency  of  the  majority  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  to  look  upon  alcohol  with  a  kind  of 
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abhorrence.  This  abhorrence  is  apparently  not  based  upon  any 
belief  that  even  the  minutest  quantities  of  alcohol  are  necessarily 
harmful,  and  that  even  the  most  moderate  drinker  is  therefore 
doing  himself  irremediable  harm.  It  is  rather  based  upon  the 
observation  that,  in  a  large  way,  alcohol  does  great  social  harm. 
There  is  therefore  little  inclination  to  inquire  precisely  how 
much  alcohol  can  be  taken  without  harm  to  the  taker.  The 
observed  fact  seems  to  be  that  comparatively  few  people  arc 
capable  of  making  that  calculation,  or,  having  made  it,  to  stop 
at  the  right  point.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  observed  that  as  a 
drinker  approaches  that  point,  he  gradually  loses  his  power  of 
making  nice,  critical  judgments,  and  is  very  likely  to  go  beyond 
the  proper  limit  Having  once  passed  that  limit,  he  becomes 
further  incapacitated  for  self-restraint,  etc 

This  presents  an  interesting  problem  in  the  psychology  of 
social  control.  Can  dnmkenness,  which  every  reasonable  person 
desires  to  see  reduced,  be  more  effectively  controlled  by  recog- 
nizing the  propriety  of  moderate  drinking  while  discountenanc- 
ing heavy  drinking  and  punishing  drunkenness,  or  by  discounte- 
nancing all  drinking  whatsoever  and  penalizing  all  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  of  intoxicants?  Something  may  be  said  on  both 
sides,  but  the  weight  of  public  opinion  in  North  America  is 
growing  more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  latter  policy. 

In  the  actual  practice  of  social  control,  both  methods  are  and 
always  have  been  used  toward  various  practices  which  result  in 
social  harm.  Nothing  is  wrong,  of  course,  except  that  which 
can  be  shown  to  do  positive  injury  to  society  or  the  nation.  In 
some  cases,  social  condemnation  is  limited  to  those  excesses 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  socially  harmful;  in  others,  social 
condemnation  is  directed  against  every  act  which  tends,  in  tiie 
large,  to  produce  social  harm,  even  though  in  many  individual 
cases  the  individual  act  could  not  possibly  be  shown  to  have 
resulted  in  any  direct  harm.  If  the  effect  of  the  individual  act 
is  to  break  down  the  morale  of  the  community,  to  make  the 
people  tolerant  of  acts  which  tend  to  be  carried  to  excess  and 
which,  if  carried  to  excess,  result  in  harm,  then  the  community 
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must,  for  its  own  protection,  assume  an  austere  and  intolerant 
attitude. 

The  case  of  sexual  immorality  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 
It  would  in  many  cases  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  prove  that 
any  direct  social  harm  had  resulted.  But  there  are  two  large 
and  outstanding  facts  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
First,  there  is  a  powerful  instinct  tending  to  drive  people  to 
excess  in  this  direction.  Second,  when  carried  to  excess,  great 
social  harm  results.  In  the  interest  of  social  control  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  powerful  instinct  be  held  in  check  by  an  equally 
powerful  motive.  That  motive  is  the  fear  of  social  condemna- 
tion. If  society  becomes  tolerant,  and  social  condemnation 
grows  weak,  there  will  be  no  motive  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
power  of  the  sexual  instinct.  That  is  the  only  soimd  reason 
why  we  never  discuss  the  distinction  between  a  moderate  and 
an  excessive  amount  of  sexual  promiscuity,  nor  try  to  decide  at 
what  point  it  becomes  excessive.  We  are  all  taught,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  view  with  abhorrence  any  departure  whatever  from 
the  strictest  monogamy.  Needless  to  say,  this  emotional  abhor- 
rence is  not  a  rational  process,  though  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  its  existence.  If  we  did  not  cultivate  tfiis  emotional  abhor- 
rence, but  tried  instead  to  view  every  case  in  a  coldly  rational 
manner,  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  society's  control  over  the 
situation  would  be  much  less  effective  than  it  is  today.  There 
is  no  reasoning  with  an  appetite.  It  can  only  be  controlled  by 
some  kind  of  an  emotional  abhorrence. 

The  appetite  for  alcohol  is  by  no  means  so  power  f til,  so  uni- 
versal or  so  natural  as  that  for  sexual  gratification,  therefore 
there  is  not  a  complete  analogy  between  the  drink  question  and 
the  sex  question.  There  is,  however,  a  partial  analogy.  One 
may  repeat  with  respect  to  drink  the  two  propositions  upon 
which  the  policy  of  sex  control  is  based.  First,  there  is  a  power- 
ful appetite  which,  if  not  coimteracted,  leads  vast  numbers  of 
people  to  drink  to  excess.  Second,  when  men  drink  to  excess, 
great  social  harm  results. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  while  indisputable,  can  not  be 
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repeated  with  the  same  emphasis  as  would  be  justified  in  the 
case  of  the  sexual  instinct,  for  the  reasons  stated  above.  The 
second  proposition,  however,  can  be  made  quite  as  emphatic  in 
the  case  of  drink  as  in  the  case  of  sex.  Excessive  drinking  is 
quite  as  harmful  to  society  as  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  though 
the  motive  prompting  to  excess  is  less  powerful  as  well  as  less 
universal  in  the  case  of  drink.  There  is  not,  therefore,  so  strong 
a  reason  in  the  interest  of  social  control  for  attaching  moral 
turpitude  to  moderate  drinking  as  there  is  to  moderate  promis- 
cuity. 

There  is,  however,  a  rather  strong  reason.  This  may  be 
brought  out  by  another  comparison.  Excessive  indulgence  in 
laughing  gas  would,  if  it  were  generally  practised,  probably  be  as 
harmful  socially  as  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol,  or  as  exces- 
sive promiscuity.  If  there  were  a  powerful  tendency  leading  vast 
numbers  of  people  to  this  kind  of  excess,  there  would  be  need 
of  a  powerful  engine  of  social  control.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  a  kind  of  emotional  abhorrence  would  develop  toward 
any  indulgence  whatever  in  laughing  gas.  The  more  powerful 
the  tendency  toward  excess,  the  more  powerful,  tmcompromis- 
ing,  and  intolerant  the  opposing  tendency  would  have  to  be  if 
society  would  save  itself  from  destruction.  If  there  were  only 
a  mild  tendency  toward  excessive  use  of  laughing  gas,  society 
would  probably  not  concern  itself  very  much  about  it.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  that  it  should. 

The  question  as  to  whether  our  system  of  social  control  over 
drunkenness  should  take  the  extreme  form  of  regarding  all 
drinking  with  moral  abhorrence,  or  the  conservative  form  of 
looking  upon  it  with  indulgence  except  when  and  where  it  be- 
came noticeably  harmful,  must  depend,  therefore,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  toward  excess. 

The  observed  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  tendency  toward  exces- 
sive drinking  is  much  stronger  in  America  than  in  Europe. 
Whether  this  is  because  of  the  more  intense  nature  of  Americans, 
due  to  their  more  stimulating  climate,  or  because  of  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  liquor,  or  because  of  the  larger  incomes  of  the 
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Americans  which  enable  them  to  buy  stronger  liquors  or  mild 
liquors  in  larger  quantities,  or  because  of  all  these  factors  com- 
bined, may  be  open  to  doubt.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  tendency  toward  excessive  drinking  has  tended  to  produce 
its  own  antidote  in  the  form  of  a  positive  and  imcompromising 
hostility  toward  drink  in  all  its  forms. 

This  attitude  has  been  particularly  strong  among  those  classes 
which  always  must  dominate  the  social  and  political  life  of  any 
progressive  country.  An  aristocratic  class  is  always  and  of 
necessity  a  decaying  class  unless  invigorated  by  new  blood  from 
below.  This  new  blood  from  below  is  likely  to  carry  its  own 
ideals  with  it.  Therefore  a  purely  aristocratic  class  can  gener- 
ally be  ignored  as  a  maker  of  permanent  ideals.  Proletarians 
who  drink  heavily  are  likely  always  to  remain  proletarians  or 
to  sink  into  the  class  of  dependents.  In  a  really  progressive  and 
democratic  country  the  great  middle  class  which  increases  in 
numbers,  wealth  and  education  is  pretty  certain  to  dominate 
the  politics  and  the  social  life  of  the  country.  This  class  grows 
partly  by  its  own  power  to  prosper  and  to  multiply  and  partly 
because  of  recruits  from  below  due  to  the  prosperity  and  growth 
in  numbers  of  the  more  industrious,  intelligent,  sober  and  pi:o- 
gressive  of  the  wage  workers. 

In  a  country  where  the  people  show  such  tendencies  to  excess 
as  in  America,  the  people  tend  in  the  long  run  to  divide  them- 
selves into  two  main  groups — the  nondrinkers  and  the  hard 
drinkers.  The  moderate  drinkers  form  a  decreasing  group. 
The  hard  drinkers  can,  in  the  long  nm,  be  ignored  as  makers 
of  public  opinion.  If  wealthy,  they  soon  degenerate.  If  poor, 
they  remain  poor  and  tend  to  grow  poorer.  Those  who  rise  in 
the  scale  of  prosperity  and  education  are  those  who  are  most 
securely  fortified  against  destructive  vices  of  all  kinds.  The 
most  secure  defense  against  a  powerful  and  destructive  appetite 
or  passion  is  an  emotional  abhorrence  of  it.  They  who  have 
developed  this  emotional  abhorrence  of  drink  tend  in  the  long 
run  to  be  more  sober  than  they  who  try  to  reason  about  it  coldly, 
just  as  surely  as  they  who  develop  an  emotional  abhorrence  of 
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unchastity  tend,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  more  chaste  than  they  who 
reason  about  it  in  a  purely  cold  blooded  manner. 

The  uncompromising  attitude  toward  drink  is  reflected  in  the 
various  prohibitory  laws.  These  are  merely  attempts  to  put  into 
statutory  form  the  emotional  abhorrence  felt  by  a  class  which 
is  steadily  growing  in  power  and  influence.  Even  before  the 
war  had  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  prohibition  movement,  it  had 
become  by  far  the  most  democratic  and  progressive  movement  in 
American  political  and  social  life.  No  other  reform  had  shown 
such  growth  in  the  number  of  its  supporters  or  spread  so  rapidly. 
Moreover,  it  had  spread,  in  the  main,  without  the  avowed  sup- 
port of  a  powerful  political  party,  and  what  is  more  important, 
it  had  spread  almost  entirely  through  the  efforts  of  those  who 
had  nothing  to  gain  from  its  success  or  to  lose  from  its  failure. 
To  fail  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this  large  fact  is  to  fail  to 
understand  even  the  first  principles  of  the  prohibition  movement 

Seventy-five  years  of  temperance  agitation  in  this  coimtry 
have  tended  to  produce  that  emotional  abhorrence  of  alcohol 
which  is  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  prohibitory  laws.  The 
temperance  movement  here  has  never  been  a  scientific  movement 
in  a  narrow  and  technical  sense.  Neither  has  the  warfare 
against  any  vice.  It  can  not  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  there 
may  be  an  excellent  scientific  reason  for  the  existence  of  an 
emotion,  though  the  emotion  itself  is  not  a  scientific  attitude. 
Love  and  patriotism  are  not  scientific  attitudes,  though  there  are 
the  best  of  scientific  reasons  for  their  existence.  An  emotional 
abhorrence  of  something  which  does  great  social  injury  is  no 
more  scientific  than  love  or  patriotism,  but  it  has  just  as  good 
scientific  reasons  for  its  existence  as  they  have. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  chief  efforts  of  temperance  reformers 
in  this  country,  whose  methods  have  always  resembled  those  of 
the  religious  evangelists,  have  been  to  create  a  widespread,  emo- 
tional abhorrence  of  alcohol  in  all  its  forms.  Prohibition  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  state  of  mind  created  by  this  long  period 
of  strenuous  warfare  against  the  evils  of  drunkenness.  In  this 
respect  the  American  idea  of  temperance  reform  is  seen  to  be 
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in  harmony  with,  if  not  a  part  of,  evangelical  Christianity.  So 
far  as  its  attitude  toward  moral  problems  is  concerned  Christian- 
ity is  nothing  if  not  an  emotional  interest  in  that  which  is 
deemed  to  be  good  and  an  emotional  hostility  toward  that  which 
is  deemed  to  be  bad.  To  fail  to  understand  that  is  to  fail  to 
understand  not  only  temperance  reform  in  America,  but  Christi- 
anity itself  as  it  has  developed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
where,  more  than  anywhere  else,  it  has  become  an  agency  for 
the  control  of  ethical  conduct. 

Much  has  been  written  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  enforce 
prohibitory  laws.  If  one  sets  about  it,  one  can  find  numerous 
instances  of  violation.  But  prohibitory  laws  do  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  any  other  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice  or 
crime.  There  is  no  prohibition  State  in  which  the  prohibitory 
law  is  not  better  enforced  than  laws  against  prostitution  in  the 
best  of  the  nonprohibition  States. 

To  argue  that  prohibitory  laws  can  not  be  absolutely  enforced 
is  to  show  a  complete  inability  to  grasp  the  fundamentals  of  the 
problem.  If  a  prohibitory  law  were  not  very  difficult  to  enforce 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  reason  for  having  a  prohibitory 
law.  If  it  were  not  difficult  to  enforce  a  law  against  drink,  it 
would  argue  that  there  was  no  very  strong  desire  to  drink 
liquor.  If  there  were  no  very  strong  desire  to  drink  liquor,  it- 
would  not  be  worth  while  having  a  law  to  prevent  drinking, 
however  harmful  it  might  be  to  those  who  saw  fit  to  drink. 

For  example,  it  is  doubtless  as  harmful  to  take  laughing  gas 
in  excess  as  alcohol  in  excess.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many 
other  substances.  But  if  no  one  cares  to  take  it  to  excess,  it 
would  be  rather  silly  to  have  a  law  to  prohibit  it.  At  the  same 
time,  if  such  a  law  were  enacted,  it  would  be  easily  enforced  be- 
cause no  one  would  have  any  motive  for  breaking  it. 

Another  illustration,  at  the  opposite  extreme,  is  found  in  the 
case  of  prostitution.  Here  there  is  a  powerful  motive  leading 
people  to  break  the  law.  That  is  what  makes  the  law  so  diffi- 
cult to  enforce.  But,  at  the  same  time,  that  powerful  motive 
makes  it  absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be  something  to 
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counteract  it  and  hold  it  in  control,  otherwise  it  would  drive 
men  to  harmful  excesses. 

Wherever  you  have  two  conditions,  which  will  be  named 
shortly,  you  will  have:  first,  the  necessity  for  legal  control; 
second,  great  difficulty  in  effecting  that  control.  These  condi- 
tions are:  first,  a  powerful  motive  leading  to  excess;  second, 
harmful  results  following  that  excess.  In  the  case  of  prostitu- 
tion we  have  both  these  conditions.  In  the  case  of  laughing  gas 
we  have  only  one.  Name  any  case  whatsoever  in  which  only 
one  of  these  conditions  exists,  and  you  have  named  a  case  which 
calls  for  no  legal  control  or  repression.  If  only  the  second  con- 
dition exists,  legal  control  is  easy  but  unnecessary.  Name  any 
case  whatsoever  in  which  both  these  conditions  exist  and  you 
have  named  a  case  which  calls  for  legal  control  and  repression, 
and  in  which  that  legal  control  and  repression  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  enforce.  In  fact,  comolete  enforcement  will  be  absolutely 
impossible. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  is.  Does  the  drinking  of  alcohol 
form  a  case  in  which  both  conditions  exist,  or  is  it  a  case  in 
which  only  one  exists?  That  is  to  say,  is  it  a  case  in  which 
there  is  a  powerful  and  widespread  desire  which  leads  to  excess, 
and  is  tha.t  excess  harmful,  or  is  it  a  case  in  which  there  is  no 
such  powerful  and  widespread  desire,  or,  if  it  exists,  is  it  harm- 
less? If  it  is  a  case  of  the  former  class,  the  powerful  and  wide- 
spread desire  will  lead  large  numbers  to  drink  to  excess,  and 
the  results  of  that  excess  will  do  great  social  harm.  If  it  is  a 
case  where  there  is  no  particular  desire  which  leads  any  con- 
siderable number  to  excess,  even  though  such  excess  were  theo- 
retically harmful,  there  would  be  no  great  harm  done  by  leaving 
men  to  themselves;  or  if  there  were  a  powerful  and  widespread 
desire  leading  to  excess,  but  such  excesses  did  no  particular 
harm,  again  there  would  be  no  particular  reason  for  legal  con- 
trol or  repression. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  reasonable  person  that  the 
drink  question  comes  under  the  first  class  of  cases.  It  unques- 
tionably forms  a  case  where  there  is  a  powerful  and  widespread 
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desire  which  leads  large  numbers  to  excess,  and  the  results  of  that 
excess  are  exceedingly  harmful.  If  there  is  any  one  who  doubts 
either  of  these  statements,  he  is  welcome  to  his  views.  Ink  is 
too  precious  to  waste  upon  him. 

Every  one  of  the  warring  countries  has  been  forced  to  recog- 
nize both  facts  and  to  undertake  some  kind  of  legal  control  or 
repression  as  a  measure  of  war  efficiency.  The  results  of  in- 
efficiency are  probably  as  truly  present  in  time  of  peace  as  in  time 
of  war,  but  they  are  not  so  acutely  felt,  or  likely  to  produce 
disaster  in  such  spectacular  forms. 

For  at  least  forty  years  before  this  war,  the  tendency  in 
America  had  been  toward  prohibition  rather  than  control  as 
a  method  of  solving  the  liquor  problem.  What  is  more  import- 
ant for  our  present  purpose  is  the  fact  that,  having  that  ex- 
perience behind  us,  it  was  inevitable  that  our  policy  toward 
drink  in  war  time  should  likewise  be  one  of  orohibition  rather 
than  of  control. 


'      CHAPTER   VII 
The  Repression  of  Drunkenness 

The  arguments  used  in  support  of  war  time  prohibition  in 
this  country  were  identical  with  those  used  in  England  in  favor 
of  liquor  control.  They  are,  first,  the  inefficiency  which  results 
from  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  those  upon  whom  great  re- 
sponsibility rests,  and  second,  the  waste  of  food  materials  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages.  So  far  as 
the  evil  effects  of  drunkenness  upon  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
concerned,  there  was  not  much  room  for  popular  discussion, 
nor  much  need  of  it.  The  higher  administrative  officials  acted 
promptly,  issuing  orders  forbidding  the  selling  or  giving  of 
liquors  to  men  in  uniform.  Most  of  the  public  discussion  and 
popular  agitation  were  directed  against  the  waste  of  food 
materials. 

Congress  promptly  passed  a  rather  sweeping  prohibition  of 
the  keeping  or  the  sale  of  liquor  by  private  agencies  in  any  milir 
tary  camp  and  specifically  forbade  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
including  beer,  ale  and  wine,  to  any  officer  or  soldier  in  uniform. 
This  prohibition  was  embodied  as  Section  12  of  the  act  approved 
May  18,  1917,  commonly  called  the  Selective  Draft  Act,  but 
officially  entitled  "An  Act  to  Authorize  the  President  to  Increase 
Temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States." 

Section  12  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army,  is  authorized  to  make  such  regulations  governing  the  prohibition  of 
alcoholic  liquors  in  or  near  military  camps  and  to  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  army  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  or  advisable: 
Provided,  That  no  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  shall  sell, 
supply,  or  have  in  his  or  its  possession,  any  intoxicating  or  spirituous  liquors 
at  any  military  station,  cantonment,  camp,  fort,  post,  officers'  or  enlisted 
men's  club,  which  is  being  used  at  the  time  for  military  purposes  under  this 
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act,  but  the  Secretary  of  War  may  make  regulations  permitting  the  sale  and 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
sell  any  intoxicating  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  or  wine,  to  any  officer  or 
member  of  the  military  forces  while  in  uniform,  except  as  herein  provided. 
Any  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  of  the  regulations  made  thereunder  shall,  unless  otherwise 
punishable  under  the  Articles  of  War,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  twelve  months,  or  both.^ 

In  the  above  act  it  was  provided  that  the  President,  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army,  might  make  such  regulations  as 
he  saw  fit  for  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  or  near 
military  camps.  On  July  25  the  following  regulation,  among 
others,  was  issued  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
under  authority  of  the  above  act: 

No  person,  whether  acting  individually  or  as  an  officer,  member,  agent, 
representative,  or  employe  of  an  individual,  shall,  in  or  within  five  miles 
of  any  military  camp,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  sell  or  barter  directly 
or  indirectly,  either  alone  or  with  any  other  article,  any  alcoholic  liquor, 
including  beer,  ale,  or  wine,  to  any  person,  or  give  or  serve  any  such  alcoholic 
liquor  to  any  person,  except  that  this  prohibition  against  serving  or  giving 
alcoholic  liquor  shall  not  apply  to  the  serving  of  wines  or  liquors  in  a  private 
home  to  members  of  the  family  or  to  bona  fide  guests  therein  other  than 
officers  or  members  of  the  military  forces;  and  no  person,  whether  acting 
individually  or  as  a  member,  officer,  agent,  representative,  or  employe  of 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association,  or  as  an  agent,  representative, 
or  an  employe  of  an  individual,  shall  send,  ship,  transmit,  or  transport  in 
any  manner,  or  cause  to  be  shipped,  transmitted,  or  transported  in  any 
manner,  any  alcoholic  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  or  wine,  to  any  place 
within  five  miles  of  any  military  camp,  except  for  use  in  his  home,  as  herein- 
before authorized;  Provided,  That  where  the  existing  limits  of  an  incor- 
porated city  or  town  are  within  five  miles  of  a  military  camp,  the  prohibition 
upon  the  sale,  barter,  gift,  service,  sending,  shipment,  transmission,  or  trans- 
portation of  alcoholic  liquors  imposed  by  this  regulation  shall  not  apply  to 
any  part  of  the  incorporated  city  or  town  distant  more  than  one-half  mile 
from  said  camp.' 

On  September  17,  1917,  the  President  issued  an  executive 
order  extending  the  above  regulations  to  navy  yards,  naval  sta- 

^  From  Statutes  of  the  United  States  of  America,  passed  at  the  First 
Session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  1917,  page  82. 
2  From  Bulletin  No.  45,  War  Department. 
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lions,  naval  or  marine  camps  or  barracks  where  military  forces 
are  tmder  training,  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  directed  that  the  term  "military  camps"  employed  in  the  regn- 
lations  established  by  the  President  and  published  in  Paragraph  1,  Section 
III,  Bulletin  No.  45,  War  Department,  dated  July  23,  1917,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer,  in  addition  to  the  cantonments  and  camps  specified  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  48,  War  I>epartment,  dated  August  22,  1917,  to  any  navy  yard,  naval 
station,  naval  or  marine  camp  or  barracks,  and  any  other  establishment  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department,  where  military  forces  are  under 
training.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Even  before  the  war,  Secretary  Daniels  had  forbidden  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
He  was  prompt  in  urging  laws  for  the  protection  of  navy  3rards, 
naval  stations  and  other  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Navy  Department.  In  the  Official  Bulletin  for  May  22,  1917, 
the  following  statement  was  given  out: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  having  noted  those  sections  in  the  recent  law 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  increase  in  the  military  establishment  that  relate 
to  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  members  of  the  military 
forces  while  in  uniform,  has  decided  that  similar  provisions  for  the  welfare 
of  the  naval  personnel  would  be  desirable.  Since  April  6th  last  there  have 
been  about  40,000  new  enlistments  in  the  navy,  mostly  young  men  who  are 
at  an  age  when  it  is  most  important  that  they  be  trained  and  cared  for  under 
conditions  that  will  not  conduce  to  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  especially 
those  arising  out  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  well  being  of  these  numerous  recruits,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  older  men,  would  be  promoted  and  that  legislation  similar 
to  that  for  the  army  would  be  most  salutary  and  beneficial  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  navy  generally,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  copies  were  furnished 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  urging  favorable 
consideration  of  this  question  and  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation, 
as  follows: 

Draft  of  Proposed  Law 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  navy,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  make  such  regulations  governing  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors  in 
or  near  every  place  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  and 
other  forces  of  the  United  States  serving  with  the  navy  or  under  the  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  Navy  Department,  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
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dtem  necessary  or  advisable:  Provided,  that  no  person,  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  shall  sell,  supply,  or  have  in  his  or  its  possession  any 
intoxicating  or  spirituous  liquors,  at  any  navy  yard,  naval  station,  academy, 
war  college,  ammunition,  or  other  depot,  hospital,  laboratory,  experiment 
station,  magazine,  training  station,  or  camp,  officers'  or  enlisted  men's  club, 
aeronautic  station,  torpedo  station,  submarine,  or  other  base,  coal  or  other 
fuel  plant,  radio  station,  rifle  range,  marine  barracks,  post,  depot,  camp,  or 
cantonment,  which  is  being  used  at  the  time  for  naval  purposes,  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  make  regulations  permitting  the  sale,  purchase, 
use,  and  possession  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  sell,  furnish,  or  give  away  any  intoxicating  liquor,  including 
beer,  ale,  or  wine,  to  any  officer  or  member  of  the  naval  forces  while  in 
uniform,  except  as  may  be  authorized  by  regulations  duly  made  as  herein 
provided.  Any  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  or  the  regulations  made  thereunder,  shall,  unless 
otherwise  punishable  under  the  Articles  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy, 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both. 

On  June  9,  1917,  the  Official  Bulletin  published  the  following: 

The  Navy  Department  authorizes  the  following: 

Secretary  Daniels  has  sent  the  following  telegram  to  all  naval  stations: 

The  Department  requested  opinion  Attorney  General  as  to  whether  Sec- 
tion 12,  Selective  Draft  Act,  approved  May  18,  1917,  containing  prohibition 
provisions,  applies  to  naval  forces.  Attorney  General  replied,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows :  "This  Department  has  administratively  construed  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion as  covering  the  entire  military  establishment  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  navy  and  marine  corps."    Please  give  this  matter  widest  publicity. 

(Followed  by  prohibition  provisions.    See  above,  page  152.) 

The  matter  was  settled,  however,  by  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  October  6,  1917,  extending  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act,  to  the  navy  as  well  as  to  the 
army.  This  act  is  entitled,  "An  Act  to  Promote  the  Efficiency 
of  the  United  States  Navy,"  and  reads  as  follows:  ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  construing  the  provisions 
of  Sections  12  and  13  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act,  approved  May  18,  1917, 
the  word  "army"  shall  extend  to  and  include  "navy";  the  word  "military" 
shall  include  "naval";  "Articles  of  War"  shall  include  "Articles  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Navy";  the  words  "military  station,  cantonment,  camp,  fort, 
post,  officers*  or  enlisted  men's  club,"  in  Section  12,  and  "camp,  station,  fort, 

1  See  Statutes  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  page  393. 
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post,  cantonment,  training  or  mobilization  place/'  in  Section  13,  shall  include 
such  places  under  naval  jurisdiction  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  and 
the  powers  therein  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  with  regard  to  the 
military  service  are  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with 
regard  to  the  naval  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  meanwhile  been  active  in 
controlling  the  situation  so  far  as  his  authority  would  permit 
him  to  go,  and  also  in  urging  upon  the  State  autliorities  in  those 
States  where  navy  yards  and  naval  stations  were  located  the 
necessity  of  cleaning  up  the  neighborhoods  surrounding  such 
stations.  The  Official  Bulletin  for  June  20  and  July  14,  1917, 
contains  the  following  statements: 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  has  authorized  the  following  statement : 
"Having  received  numerous  complaints  of  immoral  conditions  at  the  city 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  from  citizens  of  Newport  and  from  the  parents  of  many 
of  the  young  men  now  gathered  there  in  the  great  Naval  Training  Station 
and  the  encampment  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  call  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

"In  reply  the  Governor  returned  to  this  Department  a  report  from  the 
Mayor  of  Newport,  representing  that  there  was  no  unusual  degree  of  immor- 
ality in  that  city,  denying  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  complaints,  and  gen- 
erally minimizing  the  situation.  Thereupon  this  Department,  through  its 
own  agents  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  instituted 
an  investigation  at  first  hand.  As  a  result  of  that  investigation,  I  have  just 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  a  list  in  detail  of  some  of  the  most 
notorious  houses  of  prostitution  and  open  gambling  houses  in  Newport, 
also  calling  his  attention  to  the  extent  and  methods  of  illegal  sale  of  liquor 
to  sailors  and  naval  reserve  recruits,  and  informing  him  that  the  Department 
is  ready  to  furnish  him  with  further  specific  evidence  if  the  State's  own 
officers  do  not  produce  it."  [June  20,  1917.] 

Secretary  Daniels  has  made  the  following  statement: 

"I  have  written  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  a  letter  concerning  condi- 
tions in  Philadelphia  near  the  navy  yard,  similar  to  the  one  I  wrote  the 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  some  time  ago  in  regard  to  Newport.  I  have 
sent  him  a  list  of  quite  a  number  of  places  which  are  a  menace  to  the  young 
men  in  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  giving  him  the  names  of  saloons,  gambling 
houses,  and  houses  of  ill- fame,  giving  streets  and  numbers.  I  have  asked 
him  to  use  his  authority  to  have  these  places  closed  and  to  improve  condi- 
tions there. 

"Experts  have  made  an  investigation  at  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  sent 
their  report  to  the  Governor." 

Asked  whether  he  would  take  the  same  action  at  Philadelphia  that  he  did 
at  Newport,  where  guards  were  stationed  in  front  of  the  houses,  the  Sec- 
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retary  said  he  would  not  decide  what  action  he  would  take  until  after  he 
had  heard  from  Governor  Brumbaugh  and  learned  what  the  local  authorities 
would  do,  as  he  believed  the  State  authorities  would  cooperate  and  close  the 
places  which  are  causing  complaint. 

"We  have  been  investigating  conditions  surrounding  all  stations  where 
we  have  recruits,"  Secretary  Daniels  said.  "I  have  not  written  to  any  gov- 
ernor or  any  of  the  local  authorities  until  I  have  had  investigations  made 
and  could  send  them  the  facts  in  detail." 

Asked  who  were  conducting  these  investigations,  he  said  that  in  some 
instances  they  were  made  by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  others 
by  committees  of  the  State  Councils  of  Defense,  by  local  committees,  or  by 
naval  agencies.    [July  14,  1917.] 

Acting  on  the  authority  given  by  the  Selective  Draft  Act  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  established  dry  zones  in 
the  following  order: 

1.  Section  12  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act,  approved  May  18,  1917  (see 
above,  page  152). 

2.  This  section  is  amended  by  the  act  approved  October  6,  1917  (see 
above,  page  155). 

3.  Under  the  authority  of  Section  12  above,  as  amended,  the  following 
regulations  are  established  by  the  President,  to  continue  during  the  present 
emergency : 

(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  zone  five  miles  wide,  circumjacent  to 
the  boundaries  of  every  place  under  naval  jurisdiction  specified  below.  Alco- 
holic liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  either  alone  or  with  any  other 
article,  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  sold,  bartered,  given,  served,  or 
knowingly  delivered  by  one  person  to  another  within  any  such  zone,  or  sent, 
shipped,  transmitted,  carried,  or  transported  to  any  place  within  any  such 
zone ;  Provided,  That  this  regulation  shall  not  apply  to  the  giving  or  serving 
of  such  liquor  in  a  private  home  to  members  of  the  family  or  bona  fide 
guests,  other  than  officers  or  members  of  the  naval  forces;  Provided  also. 
That  this  regulation  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  gift  of  such  liquor  by  reg- 
istered pharmacists  to  licensed  physicians  or  medical  officers  of  the  United 
States  for  medical  purposes,  or  to  the  administering  of  such  liquor. by  or 
under  the  direction  of  such  physicians  or  medical  officers  of  the  United 
States  for  medical  purposes,  or  to  the  sending,  shipping,  transmitting,  carry- 
ing, or  transporting  of  such  liquor  to  registered  pharmacists,  licensed  physi- 
cians, or  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  for  use  as  aforesaid. 

(2)  Until  otherwise  ordered  the  places  under  naval  jurisdiction  referred 
to  above  are  specified  as  follows: 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Naval  Training  Station,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Naval  Training  Station,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Naval  Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Naval  Training  Station,  Naval  Operating  Base,  Hampton  Roads,  Va 
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Training  Camp,  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 
Marine  Barracks,  Paris  Island,  S.  C. 
Marine  Barracks,  Quantico,  Va. 

(3)  Outside  of  said  zones,  alcoholic  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  and  wine, 
either  alone  or  with  any  other  article,  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly,  be 
sold,  bartered,  given,  served,  or  knowingly  delivered  to  any  officer  or  member 
of  the  naval  forces,  except  when  administered  for  medical  purposes  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  a  regularly  licensed  physician  or  medical  officer  of 
the  United  States;  Provided,  That  this  regulation  shall  not  apply  to  the 
giving  or  serving  of  such  liquor  in  a  private  home  to  members  of  the  family 
or  bona  fide  guests. 

(4)  Nothing  contained  in  these  regulations  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
or  restrict  the  procuring  or  use  of  wine  by  any  religious  congregation  or 
church  for  sacramental  purposes  in  the  usual  religious  exercises  of  its 
denomination. 

(5)  The  words  "station,  cantonment,  camp,  fort,  post,  officers'  or  en- 
listed men's  club"  as  used  in  the  proviso  to  Section  12,  above  quoted,  shall 
include  all  places  under  naval  jurisdiction.  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
in  such  places,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  licensed  physicians  or  medical 
officers  of  the  United  States,  for  medicinal  purposes,  is  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(6)  All  prior  violations  of  former  regulations  and  all  penalties  incurred 
thereunder  shall  be  prosecuted  and  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  if  these  superseding  regulations  had  not  been  established. 

(7)  This  order  shall  take  effect  Saturday,  16  March,  1918,  at  4  o'clock 
post-meridian.  1 

JOSEPHUS   DaKIELS. 

The  army  and  the  navy  having  been  put  on  precisely  the  same 
basis  so  far  as  war  prohibition  was  concerned,  the  following 
rulings  apply  to  both  alike: 

The  War  Department  authorizes  the  following: 

Purveyors  of  "soft  drinks"  will  be  permitted  to  set  up  their  establish- 
ments within  the  two-mile  "dry"  zone  which  will  surround  the  16  new  army 
cantonments.  Although  the  War  Department  has  issued  no  rules  as  regards 
granting  concession  privileges  to  dealers  in  ice  cream  and  soda  water,  it  is 
understood  that  the  regulations  now  in  force  with  respect  to  army  posts 
will  apply. 

There  will  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  to  make  the 
dry  zone  as  "wet"  as  possible,  within  the  limits  of  absolute  temperance; 
which  means  that  would-be  concessionaires  may  make  application  to  the 
cantonment  commanders,  and,  if  they  are  able  to  prove  that  they  will  sell 
only  "soft  drinks"  will  be  permitted  to  set  up  their  tents  and  go  ahead.' 

1  From  Official  Bulletin,  March  13,  19ia 
« Ibid.,  June  20,  1917. 
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The  Official  Bulletin  is  publishing  a  course  of  30  lessons  for  the  benefit 
of  men  selected  for  service  in  the  National  Army  as  a  practical  help  in  get- 
ting started  in  the  right  way.     [Lesson  No.  10  contains  the  following] : 

Congress  has  provided  that  "it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  any  intoxicating 
liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  or  wine  to  any  officer  or  member  of  the  military 
forces  while  in  uniform/'  an  exception  being  made  in  a  case  of  liquor  re- 
quired for  medical  purposes.  Under  authority  of  the  same  act,  it  has  also 
been  ruled  that  alcoholic  liquors  shall  not  be  sold  within  five  miles  of  any 
military  camp,  an  exception  being  made  in  case  there  is  an  incorporated 
city  or  town  within  that  limit.  It  has  further  been  provided  that  "the  keeping 
or  setting  up  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  brothels,  or  bawdy  houses  within  five 
miles  of  any  military  camp  ...  is  prohibited."  All  these  provisions  and 
restrictions  are  in  the  interest  of  every  right-minded  soldier.  They  go  a 
long  way  toward  insuring  clean  and  healthful  living  conditions  in  the  camps. 
They  will  help  to  make  every  soldier  more  efficient  and  better  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  himself.     [August  23,  1917.] 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  issued  the  following  statement: 

Considerable  confusion  has  arisen  concerning  the  purpose  and  meaning 
of  the  new  regulations  under  Section  12  of  the  Draft  Act,  in  regard  to  the 
sale,  gift,  and  serving  of  liquor  to  soldiers  in  uniform. 

The  purpose  of  these  regulations  is  to  facilitate  the  detection  and  con- 
viction of  bootleggers  who  have  been  furnishing  liquor  to  soldiers  outside 
the  zones  surrounding  the  camps. 

Heretofore  gifts  of  liquor  to  soldiers  outside  such  zones  did  not  violate 
either  the  law  or  the  regulations  thereunder.  Much  liquor  was  being  fur- 
nished soldiers  by  bootleggers  who  operated  out  of  saloons,  in  alleys,  in 
rooms  in  hotels,  rooming  houses,  and  other  secret  places.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  prove  sales  in  such  cases  and  many  lawbreakers  escaped  prose- 
cution, because  the  only  offense  that  the  law  or  the  regulations  covered  was 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  soldiers. 

The  regulations  do  not  relax  in  any  way  the  grip  which  the  government 
has  on  the  situation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  strengthen  this  grip.  It 
will  now  be  possible  to  convict  the  vast  majority  of  bootleggers  who  are 
found  handing  liquor  to  soldiers  without  having  to  prove  a  sale.  The  excep- 
tion as  to  the  private  homes  outside  zones  does  not  give  any  liberty  of  action 
which  did  not  already  exist  before  these  new  regulations  were  promulgated, 
and,  moreover,  does  not  allow  any  subterfuge  which  would  violate  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

If  this  exception  is  abused  I  shall  not,  of  course,  hesitate  to  recommend 
to  the  President  the  further  extension  of  the  regulations.^ 

The  Official  Bulletin  for  February  26,  1918,  contains  a  state- 
ment which  says  in  substance  that  the  rule  against  giving,  selling 
(etc.)  liquor  to  soldiers  will  not  be  relaxed,  according  to  an 

1  Official  Bulleiin,  February  23,  1918. 
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announcement  by  R.  B.  Fosdick,  Chairman  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities;  also  that  the 
definition  of  the  term  "military  camp"  has  been  enlarged  to 
embrace  training  camps  for  the  Ordnance  and  Quartermaster's 
Departments  and  medical  officers  throughout  the  United  States, 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  Official  Bulletin  of  March  9,  1918,  contains  the  following: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  signed  a  general  order,  publishing  regu- 
lations to  continue  during  the  present  emergency,  under  Section  12  of  the 
Selective  Draft  Act,  as  made  applicable  to  the  naval  service.  These  regula- 
tions govern  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  or  near  certain  places 
under  naval  jurisdiction  and  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  navy. 
They  are  similar  to  those  issued  by  the  War  Department  in  Bulletin  No.  5 
of  February  8,  1918,  except  that  the  width  of  the  "dry  zone"  surrounding 
the  designated  naval  stations  is  uniformly  five  miles,  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  an  incorporated  city  or  town  lies  within  such  distance. 

Until  otherwise  ordered,  the  following  stations  are  affected  by  these  regu- 
lations : 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Naval  Training  Station,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Naval  Training  Station,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Naval  Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Naval  Training  Station,  Naval  Operating  Base,  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Training  Camp,  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Marine  Barracks,  Paris  Island,  S.  C. 

Marine  Barracks,  Quant ico,  Va. 

Within  the  five-mile  zones  about  these  places  alcoholic  liquors,  including 
beer,  ale,  and  wine,  shall  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  be  sold,  given, 
served,  or  knowingly  delivered  by  one  person  to  another,  except  that  this 
shall  not  apply  to  the  giving  or  serving  of  such  liquor  in  a  private  home  to 
members  of  the  family  or  bona  fide  guests  other  than  officers  or  members 
of  the  naval  forces,  or  to  the  sale  or  gift  of  such  liquor  by  registered  phar- 
macists to  licensed  physicians  or  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  for 
medical  purposes,  or  to  the  administering  of  such  liquor  by  them  for  this 
purpose.  The  shipment  of  liquor  to  any  place  within  these  zones  is  also 
prohibited,  except  to  a  private  home  or  to  registered  pharmacists,  licensed 
physicians,  or  medical  officers  for  medical  purposes. 

Outside  of  these  zones  liquor  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  'be  sold, 
given,  served,  or  knowingly  delivered  to  any  officer  or  member  of  the  naval 
forces,  except  for  medical  purposes  by  a  licensed  physician  or  medical  officer, 
with  the  provisions  that  this  regulation  shall  not  apply  to  the  giving  or  serv- 
ing of  such  liquor  in  a  private  home  to  members  of  the  family  or  bona  fide 
guests.    The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  hopes,  however,  that  the  public  at  large 
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will  refrain  from  offering  to  members  of  the  naval  forces,  particularly  the 
younger  element,  any  intoxicating  liquor,  even  in  private  homes  outside  of 
the  "dry  zones/* 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
also  issued  a  statement  saying  that  these  regulations  had  been 
made  necessary  by  the  existence  of  unbearable  evils  near  the 
areas  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Daniels  received  many  letters  from 
officers  in  charge  of  training  stations,  calling  attention  to  the 
need  of  some  such  regulations. 

On  December  26,  1917,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Newport  War  Camp  Community  Service  Committee  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  at  a  town  meeting  by  citizens. 

''Whereas  the  presence  of  liquor  in  Newport  might  be  a  source  of  disaster 
to  vital  government  interests,  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  the  authority  to  prohibit 
intoxicating  liquor  being  sold  within  a  specified  distance  of  naval  or  military 
posts:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Newport  War  Camp  Service  Committee  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
direct  that  no  liquor  be  sold  in  Newport,  and  that,  through  the  control  of 
the  source  of  the  supply  of  liquor  by  internal  revenue  officials,  no  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  be  allowed  to  be  sent  to  Newport." 

On  December  17,  1917,  the  inspector  of  ordnance  in  charge  at  the  torpedo 
station  at  Newport  wrote: 

"It  is  believed  that  every  danger  against  explosion  has  been  guarded 
against  except  one.  This  one  is  the  presence  of  many  saloons  in  the  city 
of  Newport.  Liquor  is  brought  to  the  torpedo  station  in  spite  of  efforts  to 
keep  it  out.  Workmen  have  been  discharged  and  men  have  been  court- 
martialed  and  punished.  The  Newport  saloons  may  pretend  to  refuse  to 
sell  liquor  to  the  men  in  uniform.  There  are  bottle  gangs  in  the  streets 
that  do  a  thriving  business.  Men  of  the  bottle  gang  are  occasionally  arrested 
and  given  a  few  weeks  in  jail,  but  this  does  not  prevent  nor  deter  others 
from  selling  liquor.  I  believe  that  the  ease  with  which  liquor  can  be  obtained 
by  men  in  uniform  is  a  source  of  constant  and  ever  present  danger  to  the 
torpedo  station,  to  the  vital  needs  of  the  military  situation,  and  actually  in- 
viting a  disaster  that  would  be  inconceivably  terrible.  It  would  paralyze 
the  torpedo  station  and  the  ships  of  the  navy  yet  to  be  commissioned." 

Again,  on  December  27,  1917,  the  same  officer  wrote : 
"The  safety  of  this  station,  and  the  tremendous  quantities  of  torpedoes 
held  here  for  issue  imperatively  demand  that  every  factor  of  danger  should 
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be  removed.    At  the  present  time  no  factor  can  be  considered  negligible.    The 
presence  of  liquor  in  Newport  is  a  source  of  danger/' 

Under  date  of  February  19,  1918,  two  reports  have  been  received  by  the 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  from  their  representatives  at  New- 
port, from  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

"Bootlegging  needs  attention.  Uniformed  men  experience  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  all  the  liquor  they  want,  judging  from  observations  made  and 
from  admissions  of  the  'boys'  themselves.  Five  actual  bootlegging  instances 
were  seen  in  which  three  saloons  and  one  grocery  and  liquor  store  figured. 
.  .  .  All  sailors  who  were  interviewed  admitted  that  booze  is  easily  ob- 
tained." 

These  measures  having  been  taken  for  the  prevention  of 
drunkenness  in  the  army,  the  next  great  problem  was  that  of 
preventing  it  among  the  civilian  population.  Nearly  everyone 
had  recognized  the  wisdom  of  these  laws  as  applied  to  men  in 
military  and  naval  service.  At  any  rate,  they  seem  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  general  public  with  very  little  opposition  or  even 
discussion.  But  when  the  public  itself  is  expected  to  remain 
sober,  it  is  another  question.  Most  of  us  are  Puritans  in  our 
ideas  as  to  what  is  good  for  other  people,  but  as  for  ourselves 
we  prefer  to  do  as  we  please  without  hindrance  from  the 
government. 

It  can  not  be  very  much  worse  for  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  to  be 
drunk  than  for  an  officer  of  government,  a  manager  or  a  worker 
in  a  munition  plant,  a  coal  mine,  or  a  shipyard.  During  the 
coal  shortage  in  the  winter  of  1917-18,  the  fuel  administrator 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  the  drivers  of  coal  teams  during 
working  hours.  This  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  value  of  sobriety 
among  the  civilian  workers.  The  argument  that  these  men  have 
always  been  used  to  alcoholic  drink,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
expected  to  get  along  without  it,  applies  equally  well  to  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  difference  seems  to  be  that  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  under  discipline  and  not  supposed  to  take  much  part  in 
politics.  Therefore  they  accept,  perhaps  with  grumbling,  but 
without  political  agitation,  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are 
placed  over  them.     Others  do  not. 
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Here,  again,  we  are  in  contact  with  one  of  the  disagreeable, 
but  outstanding,  facts  of  our  social  life,  namely,  that  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a  great  war  is  as  much  of  a  demagogic  as  of  an  ad- 
ministrative or  military  problem.  The  question,  what  c^n  the 
people  be  led  to  do?  is  quite  as  important  as  the  question  what 
ought  they  to  do.  It  was  repeatedly  urged  by  men  in  all  sorts 
of  positions,  that  whatever  the  merits  of  the  prohibition  ques- 
tion, the  people  would  not  stand  it;  that  if  prohibition  'were 
carried,  even  by  overwhelming  majorities,  the  workingmen 
would  rebel  against  the  majority  and  refuse  to  work,  thus  crip- 
pling the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  could  be  shown,  however,  that  the  government  was  al- 
ready being  crippled  through  the  inefficiency  caused  by  drunk- 
enness. Pne  of  the  limiting  factors  is  coal;  but  the  output  of 
coal,  it  is  repeatedly  claimed,  was  reduced  by  the  tendency  of 
considerable  numbers  to  get  drtmk  on  Sunday  and  to  be  unfit 
for  work  on  Monday.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged 
that  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  get  drunk,  they  would  rebel 
and  refuse  to  work  at  all. 

This  poor  opinion  of  the  quality  and  the  loyalty  of  working- 
men  was  freely  expressed  by  men  in  high  position  in  the  federal 
and  State  governments,  as  well  as  by  their  own  accredited 
leaders.  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  is  quoted  in  the 
Official  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1917,  as  follows: 

[The  Senate  debated  over  the  Food  Bill  in  session  June  28,  1917.1  Sena- 
tor Lodge  made  a  speech  in  opposition  to  the  recommendations  in  the  bill  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The  element  above  all  else  to  be  consid- 
eredy  he  said,  was  a  united  public  sentiment,  which  was  a  great  motive  force 
behind  this  war.  He  pointed  out  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
did  not  consider  beer  a  harmful  thing  and  that  it  would  arouse  resentment 
and  anger  to  stop  it  at  a  time  when  the  country  ought  to  be  united.  "What- 
ever clamor  is  raised  now/'  said  Senator  Lodge,  "there  is  one  thing  the 
American  people  will  not  forgive — ^and  that  is  anything  that  will  divide  senti- 
ment and  thus  hinder  us  in  the  task  of  winning  the  war." 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  admission  that  prohibitionists  were 
loyal  enough  to  support  the  government  even  if  it  permitted 
liquor  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  as  usual,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  expression  of  fear  lest  the  anti-prohibitionists  might  not 
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be  loyal  enough  to  support  the  government  if  it  interfered  with 
the  liquor  business.  If  this  confidence,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
fear  on  the  other,  were  well  grounded,  they  would  furnish  a 
sound  argument  in  favor  of  letting  things  alone.  In  a  time  of 
crisis  the  government  must  always,  unfortunately,  placate  the 
less  loyal  elements — ^those  who  are  thoroughly  lo)ral  will  support 
the  government  anyway.  If  the  confidence  and  fear  expressed 
above  were  reversed,  that  is,  if  there  was  a  well  grounded  fear 
that  the  prohibitionists  would  refuse  to  support  the  government 
unless  it  prohibited  liquor,  and  a  well  grounded  confidence  that 
the  anti-prohibitionists  would  support  the  government  anyway, 
the  alarmists  would  undoubtedly  have  said,  by  all  means  let  us 
have  prohibition  in  order  that  there  may  be  "a  united  public 
sentiment." 

«►  Of  course,  if  it  were  a  question  of  distracting  public  atten- 
tion from  the  war  rather  than  of  dividing  public  sentiment  re- 
garding it,  the  case  would  be  different.  There  are  numerous 
humiliating  examples  of  reformers  who  are  busy  pestering  the 
President  and  Congress  over  reforms  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  war,  but  which  the  agitators  hope  that  the  government 
will  adopt  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  of  agitation.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  monograph,  temperance  re- 
form has  been  pressed  as  a  war  measure  not  at  all  by  those  who 
have  anything  personal  to  gain  from  it,  but  by  those  who  see  that 
the  conservation  of  man  power  and  food  materials  is  vital  to 
the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  fact,  the  measures  for 
the  elimination  of  drunkenness  and  the  conservation  of  food 
materials  have  been  enacted  mainly  by  those  who  have  never 
taken  any  active  interest  in  temperance  reform  as  such. 

The  same  doubts  as  were  expressed  by  Senator  Lodge  as  to 
the  willingness  of  the  anti-prohibitionists  to  support  the  govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  prohibition,  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
December  17,  1917: 

A  large  number  of  Americans,  whether  natives  or  by  adoption,  drink 
beer,  and  in  some  instances  light  wines,  as  a  part  of  their  daily  meals.    Is 
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prohibition  or  the  threat  of  prohibition  calculated  to  tranquillize  and  win 
them  to  the  support  of  our  country  and  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged — or  otherwise?  Is  it  wise  to  bring  so  great  a  controversial  question 
to  the  foreground  during  these  crucial  days  when  we  need  the  united  sup- 
port, in  spirit  and  action,  of  all  our  people? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  many  States  and  parts 
of  States  are  already  dry,  and  that  workers  in  these  dry  States 
and  districts  had  shown  no  disposition  to  shirk  the  duties  of 
citizenship  because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  drink.  To  this 
it  was  replied,  first,  that  prohibition  is  not  very  well  enforced, 
and,  second,  that  the  prohibition  States  are  those  with  the  lowest 
percentages  of  foreign  born  population.  Presumably  the  loyalty 
of  the  foreign  bom  may  not  be  quite  so  strong  as  that  of  the 
native  born,  and  their  attachment  to  drink  may  be  a  little 
stronger.  Therefore  there  may  be  some  ground  for  the  un- 
easiness lest  national  prohibition,  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
enforced  more  effectively  than  local  prohibition,  and  which  would 
apply  to  our  large  cities  made  uj^largely  of  foreign  bom  peoples 
who  have  not  yet  become  strongly  attached  to  our  country, 
might  provoke  resentment  and  even  hostility.  No  doubt  the 
pro-German  element  would  be  prompt  in  taking  advantage  of 
every  latent  discontent  of  this  kind. 

At  any  rate  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this:  Is  the  dan- 
ger of  loss  of  man  power  through  the  disloyalty  of  the  would-be 
drinkers  under  prohibition  greater  than  that  of  the  loss  of 
man  power  through  drunkenness  in  the  absence  of  prohibition. 
So  far  as  the  army  and  navy  are  concerned,  the  authorities  evi- 
dently think  that  it  is  not  They  fear  drunkenness  under  non- 
prohibition  in  the  army  camps,  navy  yards,  etc.,  more  than  they 
do  resentment  and  disloyalty  under  prohibition.  The  political 
leaders  of  the  civilian  population,  however,  do  not  all  seem  to 
have  the  same  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  their  followers. 


CHAPTER   VIII 
The  Conservation  of  Food  Materials 

At  the  time  of  our  entrance  upon  the  conflict,  the  food  ques- 
tion had  become  one  of  the  principal  questions  of  the  war.  The 
slogan,  "Food  Will  Win  the  War,"  was  sounded  almost  imme- 
diately. The  unscrupulous  U-boat  campaign  was  the  cause  of  a 
threatened  food  shortage  in  France  and  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  barbaric  acts 
which  were  driving  us  into  the  war.  Next  to  the  organization 
and  training  of  an  army,  the  most  stupendous  task  laid  upon  this 
country  was  that  of  supplying  <ood  to  those  with  whom  we  had 
taken  sides.  A  vigorous  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  food 
was  started  almost  immediately.  Though  officially  this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  war  time  prohibition,  it  did  not  take  long 
for  large  numbers  of  people  to  see  that  one  very  important 
source  of  waste  was  the  manufacture  of  potable  alcohol.  Even 
if  the  mass  of  the  people  had  been  slow  to  see  this  point,  they 
could  not  long  ignore  it  because  the  organized  temperance  forces 
of  the  country  began  actively  calling  attention  to  it. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  were  at  first  no  authoritative 
statistics  published  as  to  the  exact  amounts  of  food  materials 
used  in  the  liquor  industries.  The  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  contained  the  figures  as  to  the  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits,  but  not  in  the  manu- 
facture of  malt  liquors.  Various  estimates  were  m^de,  however, 
but  they  did  not  all  agree. 

The  matter  was  settled  finally  by  the  publication  of  authentic 
figures  in  the  Crop  Report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  May,  1917.    These  figures  were  taken  from  the 
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records  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  virtually 
closed  the  discussion.    The  table  follows: 

MATERIALS   USED   TO   MAKE   ALCOHOLIC    LIQUORS   IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES   DURING   THE   FISCAL   YEAR   ENDED 

JUNE  30,    1916 

(United  States  Internal  Revenue  figures) 

For  fer- 
mented       For  distilled 
Material  liquors.*  spirits.  Total. 

Malt  (expressed  in  terms  of  barley),  bushels  52,439,973  4,073,262  56,513,235 

Corn,  bushels tl3,S73,521  32,069,542  45,643,063 

Rye,  bushels §  3,116,612  3,116,612 

Oats,  bushels  | 9,807  9,807 

Wheat,  bushels  §  Z,2i7Z  Z,27Z 

Barley,  bushels  f  148  148 

Rice,  bushels  J  2,354,000    § 2,354,000 

Other  materials  reported,  in  bushels 72,355  68,822  141,177 

Total  grain,  included  above  68,439,849    39,341,566  107,781,415 


Grape  sugar  or  maltose,  pounds 54,934,621    § 54,934,621 

Hops,  pounds 37,451,610      37.451,610 

Molasses,  gallons  §  152.142,232  152,142,232 

Glucose  or  sirup,  gallons 2,742,854    § 2,742,854 

Other  materials — 

In  gallons  19,112      19,112 

In  pounds  24,756,974      24,756,974 

♦Totals  for  materials  used  for  fermented  liquors  were  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  from 
unpublished  records  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
t  Includes  cereal ine  and  grits. 

::Rice,  reported  as  141,249,292  pounds.     Estimated  roughly  as  2,354,000 
lels. 
§  Included,  if  any,  in  "Other  materials." 


bus 


Reducing  the  seven  principal  items  in  this  table  to  pounds  in 
order  to  get  a  common  denominator,  we  get  the  following 
quantities: 

Barley    56,513,235  bushels  X  48  =  2,712.635,280  pounds 

Corn  .45,643,063  bushels  X  56  =  2,556.011.528  pounds 

Rye   3,116,612  bushels  X  56  =     174,530.272  pounds 

Rice 141,249,292  pounds 

Grape  sugar  or  maltose 54.934,621  pounds 

Molasses  152,142,232  gallons  X  11  =  1,673,564,552  pounds 

Glucose  or  sirup 2,742,854  gallons  X  11  =      30,171,394  pounds 

Total 7,343,096,939  pounds 

The  question  was  rather  persistently  asked,  why  urge  our 
people  to  economize  in  food  as  a  patriotic  measure,  and  at  the 
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same  time  allow  this  large  item  of  waste  to  continue?  It  was 
pointed  out,  of  course,  that  this  was  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  food  produced  in  the  country,  the  grain  used  being 
between  two  and  three  per  cent  of  our  total  grain  crop.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  point  was  made  that  no  single  item  of  wasted 
food  amounts  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total  food  pro- 
duction of  the  country,  and  that  food  conservation  means  the 
elimination  of  all  these  items  of  waste,  even  though  each  one, 
taken  separately,  may  be  relatively  small. 

So  far  as  distilled  spirits  were  concerned,  there  was  littie 
diflference  of  opinion  among  those  in  positions  of  high  respon- 
sibility. Opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  best  policy  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  "malt  and  vinous  liquors."  Congress  promptly 
prohibited  the  use  of  food  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
distilled  spirits  for  beverage  purposes,  but  threw  upon  the  Presi- 
dent the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  to  do  with  the  question 
of  beer  and  wine.  In  an  act,  commonly  called  the  Food  Con- 
servation Act,  but  officially  entitled  "an  act  to  provide  further 
for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction, conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution 
of  food  products  and  fuel,"  approved  August  10,  1917,  it  was 
provided  as  follows: 

Section  15.  That  from  and  after  50  days  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  act  no  foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  or  feeds  shall  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  purposes;  Proznded,  That  under  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  bonds  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  such  materials 
may  be  used  in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  exclusively  for  other  than 
beverage  purposes,  or  for  the  fortification  of  pure  sweet  wines  as  defined  by 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  September  8,  1916.  Nor  shall  there  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  any  distilled  spirits.  Whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  limitation, 
regulation,  or  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  or  feeds 
in  the  production  of  malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  beverage  purposes,  or  that 
reduction  of  the  alcoholic  content  of  any  such  malt  or  vinous  liquor,  is  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  and  continuous  supply  of  food,  or  that  the 
national  security  and  defense  will  be  subserved  thereby,  he  is  authorized, 
from  time  to  time,  to  prescribe  and  give  public  notice  of  the  extent  of  the 
limitation,  regulation,  prohibition,  or  reduction  so  necessitated.  Whenever 
such  notice  shall  have  been  given  and  shall  remain  unrevoked  no  person 
shall,  after  a  reasonable  time  prescribed  in  such  notice,  use  any  foods,  fruits, 
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food  materials,  or  feeds  in  the  production  of  malt  or  vinous  liquors,  or  import 
any  such  liquors  except  under  license  issued  by  the  President  and  in  com- 
pliance with  rules  and  regulations  determined  by  him  governing  the  pro- 
duction and  importation  of  such  liquors  and  the  alcoholic  content  thereof. 
Any  person  who  wilfully  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  who  shall 
use  any  foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  or  feeds  in  the  production  of  malt 
or  vinous  liquors,  or  who  shall  import  any  such  liquors,  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  license  so  to  do  when  a  license  is  required  under  this  section,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both ;  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  licensing  of  the  manufacture  of  vinous  or  malt 
liquors  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  civil  sub- 
division thereof,  where  the  manufacture  of  such  vinous  or  malt  liquor  is 
prohibited. 

Section  16.  That  the  President  is  authorized  and  directed  to  commandeer 
any  or  all  distilled  spirits  in  bond  or  in  stock  at  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  this  act  for  redistillation,  in  so  far  as  such  redistillation  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  government  in  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions and  other  military  and  hospital  supplies,  or  in  so  far  as  such  redistilla- 
tion would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  utilizing  products  and  materials 
suitable  for  foods  and  feeds  in  the  future  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits 
for  the  purposes  herein  enumerated.  The  President  shall  determine  and  pay 
a  just  compensation  for  the  distilled  spirits  so  commandeered;  and  if  the 
compensation  so  determined  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  the  same  such  person  shall  be  paid  75  per  centum  of  the  amount 
so  determined  by  the  President  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States 
to  recover  such  further  sum  as,  added  to  said  75  per  centum,  will  make  up 
such  amount  as  will  be  just  compensation  for  such  spirits,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  Section  24,  Paragraph  20,  and  Section  145  of  the  Judicial  Code.^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  above  act  authorized  the  President  to  pro- 
hibit, restrict  or  regulate  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  vinous 
liquors,  pressure  was  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to 
exercise  this  authority  given  him  by  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  these  liquors  also.  Pressure  was  also  exerted  in  the 
opposite  direction.  On  the  8th  of  December  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation reducing  by  30  per  cent  the  quantity  of  food  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  liquors,  and  reducing  the  alco- 
holic content  of  all  malt  liquors  except  ale  and  porter  to  2.75 
per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  proclamation: 

1  From  Statutes  of  the  United  States  of  America,  passed  at  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  1917,  Chapter  53,  page  282. 
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[UMITING  ALCOHOLIC  CONTENT  OF  MALT  LIQUORl 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the 
production,  conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food 
products  and  fuel,"  approved  by  the  President  on  August  10,  1917,  it  is  pro- 
vided in  Section  15,  among  other  things,  as  follows : 

"Whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  limitation,  regulation,  or  prohi- 
bition of  the  use  of  foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  or  feeds  in  the  production 
of  malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  beverage  purposes,  or  that  reduction  of  the 
alcoholic  content  of  any  such  malt  or  vinous  liquor,  is  essential,  in  order  to 
assure  an  adequate  and  continuous  supply  of  food,  or  that  the  national  secur- 
ity and  defense  will  be  subserved  thereby,  he  is  authorized,  from  time  to 
time,  to  prescribe  and  give  public  notice  of  the  extent  of  the  limitation,  regu- 
lation, prohibition,  or  reduction  so  necessitated.  Whenever  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  and  shall  remain  unrevoked,  no  person  shall  after  a  reason- 
able time  prescribed  in  such  notice,  use  any  foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  or 
feeds  in  the  production  of  malt  or  vinous  liquors,  or  import  any  such  liquors 
except  under  license  issued  by  the  President  and  in  compliance  with  rules  and 
regulations  determined  by  him  governing  the  production  and  importation  of 
such  liquors  and  the  alcoholic  content  thereof;" 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  me  by  said  act  of  Congress, 
do  hereby  find  and  determine  that  the  national  security  and  defense  will  be 
subserved  by  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  foods,  fruits,  food  materials  and 
feeds  used  in  the  production  of  malt  liquor,  and  by  reduction  of  the  alcoholic 
content  of  malt  liquor  produced  in  the  United  States.  And  by  this  proclama- 
tion I  prescribe  and  give  public  notice  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1918,  the 
total  amount  of  foods,  fruits,  food  materials  and  feeds  used  by  any  person  in 
the  production  of  malt  liquor  shall  not  exceed  seventy  per  cent  (70%)  of  the 
average  consumption  of  any  such  foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  or  feeds  in 
the  production  of  such  malt  liquor  by  such  person  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1917,  to  January  1,  1918,  the  unit  of  time  to  be  fixed  by  regulation; 
and  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1918,  no  malt  liquor  except  ale  and  porter 
shall  be  produced  in  the  United  States  containing  more  than  two  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent  (2.75%)  of  alcohol  by  weight. 

No  person  shall,  after  January  1,  1918,  use  any  foods,  fruits,  food  mate- 
rials, or  feeds  in  the  production  of  malt  liquor,  unless  he  secures  a  license  so 
to  do,  to  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  complies 
with  rules  and  regulations  to  be  hereafter  promulgated  governing  the  pro- 
duction of  such  liquor  and  the  alcoholic  content  thereof;  and  no  person  shall 
import  any  such  liquor  except  under  license  to  be  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Customs,  Treasury  Department,  and  in  compliance  with  any  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  importation  of  such  liquors  which  may  be  promulgated. 
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In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  G>lunibia,  this  8th  day  of  December  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second. 

[Seal]  Woodrow  Wilson. 

By  the  President: 

Robert  Lansing^  Secretary  of  State. 

Aside  from  the  direct  restriction  of  the  output  of  beer,  the 
federal  Fuel  Administration  restricted  the  amount  of  coal  which 
could  be  used  by  breweries,  as  nonessential  industries.  This 
was  in  striking  coritrast  with  the  attitude  of  the  fuel  adminis- 
tration of  several  of  the  States,  who  took  the  absurd  position 
that  there  were  no  nonessential  industries,  and  refused  to  cut 
down  the  coal  supply  of  breweries  even  when  munition  fac- 
tories and  other  industrial  establishments  engaged  in  making 
war  materials  were  handicapped  through  lack  of  coal.  The 
Official  Bulletin  for  January  9,  1918,  published  the  following 
significant  statement: 

One  of  the  striking  instances  of  curtailment  is  in  the  brewing  industry. 
Representatives  of  the  American  Brewers'  Association  and  others  affiliated 
with  the  industry  came  to  Washington  last  week  and  after  a  conference  with 
the  Fuel  Administration  volunteered  a  reduction  of  700,000  tons  (of  coal) 
annually. 

Following  the  President's  proclamation  restricting  the  amount 
of  food  materials  which  might  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  malt  liquor,  the  Food  Administration  issued  -an  order 
forbidding  all  purchase  of  grain  for  malting  until  rules  could  be 
formulated  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  proclamation. 
The  Official  Bulletin  for  February  16,  1918,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  order  to  insure  a  greater  supply  of  cereals  which  may  be  substituted 
for  wheat  the  United  States  Food  Administration  has  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  all  maltsters  throughout  the  country: 

"You  are  directed,  until  rules  governing  maltsters  are  issued,  to  cease 
all  purchases  of  barley  and  other  grains  for  malting." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  maltsters  now  have  on  hand  a  sufficient  supply 
of  barley  and  other  grains  to  last  from  three  to  six  months. 
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Later  it  was  ruled  that  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  grain 
for  malting  purposes  applied  to  near  beer  and  temperance  drinks 
as  well  as  to  beer  of  full  alcoholic  strength;  though,  of  course, 
the  rule  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  alcoholic  content  of 
beer  could  have  no  bearing  on  drinks  which  either  contain  no 
alcohol,  or  less  than  2.75  per  cent.  The  Official  Bulletin  for 
March  1,  1918,  says: 

Near  beer  and  temperance  drinks  which  fall  within  the  designation  of 
malt  liquor  will  not  profit  from  the  President's  recent  proclamation,  which 
limited  brewers  of  beer  to  70  per  cent  of  the  amounts  of  grains  and  other 
food  materials  that  were  used  last  year. 

The  Food  Administration  rules  that  the  proclamation  applies  the  same 
limitation  to  so-called  temperance  beers,  as  well  as  beers  and  ales.  These 
prohibition  beverages  naturally  are  not  affected  by  the  limitation  of  alcoholic 
content,  but  they  are  affected  by  the  limitation  of  the  amounts  of  grain  and 
foodstuffs  which  may  be  used  in  their  manufacture. 

On  March  9,  1918,  the  Food  Administration  having  promul- 
gated rules  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  President's  procla- 
mation, again  gave  permission  to  purchase  grain  for  malting 
purposes.  The  Official  Bulletin  for  that  date  publishes  the 
following: 

The  Food  Administration  authorizes  the  following  statement: 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  has  promulgated  special  rules 
limiting  the  manufacture,  storage,  and  distribution  of  malt,  devised  to  re- 
strict the  manufacture  of  malt  to  the  minimum  absolutely  required  for  legiti- 
mate purposes  until  the  new  grain  crop  is  available.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
President's  recent  proclamation  limiting  the  amount  of  grain  which  can  be 
used  by  brewers  to  70  per  cent  of  last  year's  consumption. 

The  Food  Administration's  order  of  February,  temporarily  stopping  alto- 
gether the  purchase  of  barley  and  other  grains  by  maltsters,  is  now  abro- 
gated, since  it  was  to  remain  in  effect  only  until  these  general  rules  were 
issued. 

By  the  new  rules  maltsters  are  forbidden  to  malt  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  amounts  of 'grains  used  by  them  for  the  corresponding  six  months 
periods  last  year.  Malt  used  last  year  in  the  manufacture  of  yeast,  malt 
extract,  malt  flour,  or  vinegar,  is  not  to  be  counted  in  calculating  the  amounts 
to  be  permitted  this  year. 

Maltsters  are  forbidden  to  carry  over  the  summer  any  of  this  year's 
grains  and  to  malt  any  of  it  after  July  1. 

They  are  forbidden  to  have  in  hand  or  under  control  at  any  time  more 
grain  and  malt  and  grain  being  malted  than  the  equivalent  of  120  days'  out- 
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put,  and  can  not  have  more  than  a  60  days  supply  of  unmalted  grain  on  hand 
at  any  time. 

Contracts  are  forbidden  involving  delivery  later  than  120  days  after- 
ward, except  in  the  case  of  contracts  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  that  of  any  of  the  Allies.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  invalidate 
any  contract  made  before  February  15,  1918. 

Maltsters  are  further  forbidden  to  sell  malt  to  any  persons  except  brew- 
ers licensed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  registered  distil- 
lers, or  yeast  manufacturers,  or  manufacturers  of  malt  flour  or  malt  extract, 
or  manufacturers  of  vinegar,  except  by  special  iwitten  permission  of  the 
Food  Administration.  They  are  forbidden  to  deliver  malt  in  excess  of  the 
purchaser's  requirements  for  the  next  60  days,  and  between  May  1  and 
August  15  the  amount  delivered  shall  not  exceed  the  purchaser's  require- 
ments up  to  October  15. 

Brokerage  on  sales  of  malt  either  by  the  maltster  or  through  a  broker, 
agent,  salesman,  or  any  representative  is  limited  to  2  cents  a  bushel,  and  no 
sales  are  permissible  except  by  signed  contract. 

The  purpose  of  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  grains  by  brewers  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  amounts  they  used  last  year  and  of  these  regulations  of  malt- 
sters, which  are  in  accord  with  those  limitations,  is  to  insure  a  greater  supply 
of  cereals  which  may  be  substituted  for  wheat. 

Various  efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  get  Con- 
gress to  act  in  the  matter  and  prohibit  the  use  of  food  materials 
in  the  production  of  all  alcoholic  beverages,  as  it  had  already 
done  in  the  case  of  distilled  spirits.  One  of  the  most  significant 
of  these  was  a  provision  attached  as  a  rider  to  the  Food  Pro- 
duction Act  for  1919.  This  act  was  introduced  as  H.  R.  11945 
and  is  entitled:  An  Act  to  Enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  Carry  Out,  during  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1919, 
the  Purposes  of  the  Act  Entitled  "An  Act  to  Provide  Further 
for  the  National  Security  and  Defense  by  Stimulating  Agricul- 
ture and  Facilitating  the  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products." 
It  authorizes  the  appropriation  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  various  sums  for  various  purposes,  among 
others  the  increasing  of  food  production  and  elimination  of 
waste.    The  part  relating  to  this  subject  reads  as  follows: 

Fourth.  For  increasing  food  production  and  eliminating  waste  and  pro- 
moting conservation  of  food  by  educational  and  demonstrational  methods, 
through  county,  district,  and  urban  agents  and  others;  for  the  following 
stated  purposes,  and  in  amounts  as  follows :  General  administration  of  ex- 
tension work,  $35,000;  home  economics  work,  $25,000;  extension  work  in  the 
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northern  and  western  States,  $134,200;  county  agent  work,  $1,893,000;  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work,  $382,900;  home  demonstration  work,  $1,327,400;  exten- 
sion work  in  the  southern  States,  $90,000;  county  agent  work,  $1,333,815; 
boys'  club  work,  $75,300;  home  demonstration  work,  $803,385;  in  all,  $6,100,000. 
No  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  any  purpose  unless 
there  shall  have  been  previously  issued  the  proclamation  authorised  by  Sec- 
tion fifteen  of  the  act  of  August  tenth,  nineteen  and  seventeen,  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  stimulating 
agriculture  and  facilitating  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products,"  such 
proclamation  being  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foods,  fruits,  food  materials, 
or  feeds  in  the  production  of  malt  or  tnnous  liquors  for  beverage  purposes.^ 
[Italics  author's.] 

Discussion  over  this,  proviso  raged  fiercely,  though  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Administration  tended  to  throw  cold  water  upon  it. 
The  fear  seemed  to  be  that  it  would  interfere,  too  drasticallv 
with  the  habits  of  large  numbers  of  people.  It  was  also  urged 
that,  under  the  rule  reducing  the  alcoholic  content  of  beer  to 
2.75  per  cent,  the  evil  of  drunkenness  would  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  that  some  saving  of  food  materials  had  already  been  effected 
by  the  rule  limiting  the  brewers  to  70  per  cent  of  the  food 
materials  formerly  used  up  in  the  manufacture  of  their  product. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  while  undoubtedly  both 
rules  were  good  so  far  as  they  went,  they  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Why,  it  was  asked,  should  we  waste  any  food  in  the  production 
of  a  nonessential,  and  why  should  we  allow  an  intoxicating 
beverage  to  be  manufactured  at  all,  even  though  it  is  less  strong 
and  less  intoxicating  than  that  which  was  previously  manu- 
factured ?    The  question  is  hard  to  answer. 

Various  substitutes  for  the  above  amendment  were  offered, 
but  finally  a  vote  was  obtained  on  November  18,  1918,  upon  the 
following,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  War  Time  Pro- 
hibition Bill: 

Be  it  enacted  that  after  June  30,  1919,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
war,  and  thereafter  until  the  termination  of  demobilization,  the  date  of  which 
shall  be  determined  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  man-power  of  the  nation,  and  to  increase 
efficiency  in  the  production  of  arms,  munitions,  ships,  food  and  clothing  for 

1  From  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Agriculturt  and  Forestry, 
U.  S.  Senate,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  Second  Session,  on  H.  R.  11945.  page  4. 
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the  army  and  navy,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  for  beverage  purposes  any 
distilled  spirits,  and  during  said  time  no  distilled  spirits  held  in  bond  shall 
be  removed  therefrom  for  beverage  purposes  except  for  export. 

After  May  1,  1919,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war,  and  thereafter 
until  the  termination  of  demobilization,  the  date  of  which  shall  be  determined 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  no  grains,  cereals, 
fruit  or  other  food  products  shall  be  used  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
beer,  wine  or  other  intoxicating  malt  or  vinous  liquor  for  beverage  purposes. 

After  June  50,  1919,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war  and  thereafter 
until  the  termination  of  demobilization,  the  date  of  which  shall  be  determined 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  no  beer,  wine  or  other 
intoxicating  malt  or  vinous  liquor  shall  be  sold  for  beverage  purposes,  except 
for  export.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled 
liquors  and  the  removal  of  distilled  spirits  held  in  bond  after  June  30,  1919, 
until  this  act  shall  cease  to  operate,  for  other  than  beverage  purposes;. also 
in  regard  to  the  manufacture,  sale  and  distribution  of  wine  for  sacramental, 
medicinal  or  other  beverage  uses. 

After  the  approval  of  this  act  no  distilled  malt,  vinous  or  other  intoxi- 
cating liquors  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  war  and  period  of  demobilization. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or 
by  both  such  imprisonment  and  fine. 

Provided,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby  is  author- 
ized and  empowered,  at  any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  establish 
zones  of  such  size  as  he  may  deem  advisable  about  coal  mines,  munition  fac- 
tories, ship  building  plants  and  such  other  plants  for  war  material  as  may 
seem  to  him  to  require  such  action  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  creation  of 
such  zones  is  necessary  to  or  advisable  in  the  proper  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  that  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  prohibit  the  sale, 
manufacture  or  distribution  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  such  zones,  and  that 
any  violation  of  the  President's  regulations  in  this  regard  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Provided  further,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere 
with  the  power  conferred  upon  the  President  by  Section  15,  of  the  food 
control  act,  approved  August  10,  1917. 

This  act  received  the  President's  signature  on  November  21, 
1918,  and  became  a  law. 


CHAPTER    IX 

The  Agitation  for  Permanent  Prohibition 

Entirely  apart  from  the  measures  for  the  elimination  of 
drunkenness  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  conservation  of  food 
materials,  the  question  of  nationwide  prohibition  as  a  moral 
issue  continued  to  be  agitated.  This  agitation  had  been  growing 
in  strength  for  several  years  before  the  war,  but  it  took  on  a 
new  emphasis  as  soon  as  war  was  declared. 

Shortly  before  the  declaration  of  war,  a  very  significant  act 
had  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  dry  territory.  This  act, 
dated  March  3,  1917,  excluded  from  the  mails  all  journals 
carrying  advertisements  of  liquor  into  dry  territory. 

The  Official  Bulletin  for  June  2,  1917,  publishes  the  follow- 
ing regarding  this  law,  and  the  ruling  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment regarding  it: 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  issued  a  bulletin  showing  the  States  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  which  it  is  unlawful,  on  and  after  July  1  next,  to  address 
mail  matter  containing  either  advertisements  or  solicitations  for  orders  for 
intoxicating  liquors. 

The  bulletin  is  issued  under  Section  5  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1917,  which  provides  "that  no  letter,  postal  card,  circular,  news- 
paper, pamphlet,  or  publication  of  any  kind"  containing  either  advertisements 
or  solicitations  for  such  orders  "shall  be  deposited  in  or  carried  by  the  mails 
of  the  United  States,  or  be  delivered  by  any  postmaster  or  letter  carrier** 
when  addressed  to  "any  place  or  point  in  any  State  or  Territory"  in  which 
it  is  by  the  local  law  forbidden  to  advertise  or  to  solicit  orders  for  liquor. 

The  department  construes  the  act  as  barring  from  the  mails  matter  of 
the  character  described  when  addressed  to  States  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof  in  which  it  is  forbidden  either  to  advertise  or  to  solicit  orders. 

The  issuance  of  the  preliminary  bulletin  was  decided  upon  in  view  of 
the  large  number  of  requests  by  newspapers  and  publishers  throtighout  the 
country  who  are  clamoring  for  information  as  to  the  territory  from  which 
the  prohibited  advertisements  and  solicitations  will  be  barred. 
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The  bulletin  follows: 

Liquor  Bulletin,  No.  1 

May  14,  1917. 
Section  S  of  the  act  of  G)ngress  approved  March  3,  1917,  effective  July 

1,  1917,  is  as  follows:  ''That  no  letter,  postal  card,  circular,  newspaper,  pam- 
phlet, or  publication  of  any  kind  containing  any  advertisement  of  spirituous, 
vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  or  con- 
taining a  solicitation  of  an  order  or  orders  for  said  liquors,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  be  deposited  in  or  carried  by  the  mails  of  the  United  States,  or  be 
delivered  by  any  postmaster  or  letter  carrier,  when  addressed  or  directed  to 
any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  or  other  addressee,  at  any  place 
or  point  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  at  which  it  is  by 
the  law  in  force  in  the  State  or  Territory  at  that  time  unlawful  to  advertise 
or  solicit  orders  for  such  liquors,  or  any  of  them,  respectively. 

"If  the  publisher  of  any  newspaper  or  other  publication  or  the  agent  of 
such  publisher,  or  if  any  dealer  in  such  liquors,  or  his  agent,  shall  know- 
ingly deposit  or  cause  to  be  deposited,  or  shall  knowingly  send  or  cause  to 
be  sent,  anything  to  be  conveyed  or  delivered  by  mail  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  or  shall  knowingly  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered 
by  mail  anything  herein  forbidden  to  be  carried  by  mail,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $l,000*br  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months  or  both ;  and  for 
any  subsequent  offense  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year.  Any 
person  violating  any  provision  of  this  section  may  be  tried  and  punished, 
either  in  the  district  in  which  the  unlawful  matter  or  publication  was  mailed 
or  to  which  it  was  carried  by  mail  for  delivery,  according  to  direction 
thereon,  or  in  which  it  was  caused  to  be  delivered  by  mail  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Whoever  shall  order,  purchase,  or  cause  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  be  transported  in  interstate  commerce,  except  for  scientific, 
sacramental,  medicinal,  and  mechanical  purposes,  into  any  State  or  Territory 
the  laws  of  which  State  or  Territory  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale 
therein  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes  shall  be  punished  as 
aforesaid;  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  authorize  the  shipment  of 
liquor  into  any  State  contrary  to  the  laws  of  such  State;  Provided  further, 
That  the  Postmaster  General  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
public  from  time  to  time  in  suitable  bulletins  or  public  notices  the  names  of 
States  in  which  it  is  unlawful  to  advertise  or  solicit  orders  for  such  liquors." 

Later,  on  June  30,  it  published  the  following: 

The  Post  Office  Department  today  (June  27)  issued  Liquor  Bulletin,  No. 

2,  a  34-page  booklet  showing  the  territory  to  which  it  will  be  unlawful,  on 
and  after  July  1,  next,  ...  to  transmit  through  the  mails  matter  con- 
taining advertisements  or  solicitations  for  orders  for  intoxicating  liquor.   .    .    . 

Twenty-three  States  are  wholly  affected  by  the  act,  and  matter  contain- 
ing either  advertisements  or  solicitations  for  orders  for  intoxicating  liquor 
will  be  unmailable   .    .    .   when  addressed  to  any  of  the  following :  Alabama. 
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Arizona,  Arkansas,  G)lorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, and  West  Virginia. 

The  following  States  are  partially  affected  by  the  act  .  .  .  .  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Texas. 

The  following  are  affected  by  the  federal  act  at  future  dates,  as  follows: 
Alaska,  January  1,  1918;  Indiana,  April  3,  1918;  Michigan,  April  30,  1918; 
Montana,  December  31,  1918,  and  Utah,  August  1,  1917. 

The  following  are  not  affected  by  the  federal  act:  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Porto  Rico,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wyoming. 

Ethyl-alcohol  is  regarded  as  an  intoxicating  liquor  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act,  but  methyl-alcohol,  wood  alcohol,  and  denatured  alcohol  are  not 
so  regarded. 

Most  significant  of  all,  however,  was  the  proposed  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
introduced  as  a  joint  resolution  in  August,  1917,  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  and  reintroduced,  with  minor 
changes,  in  December,  at  the  second  session  of  the  same  Con- 
gress, and  rather  promptly  adopted  on  December  28,  some- 
what to  the  surprise,  probably,  of  some  of  its  supporters. 

The  following  is  a  copy: 

JOINT    RESOLUTION    PROPOSING   AN    AMENDMENT   TO    THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House  con- 
curring therein),  That  the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be,  and 
hereby  is,  proposed  to  the  States,  to  become  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution: 

Article  — 

Section  1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the  importa- 
tion thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and 
all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  for  beverage  purposes,  is 
hereby  prohibited. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concurrent 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been  rati- 
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fied  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

By  February  25,  1919,  forty-five  States  had  ratified  the  above 
amendment,  the  only  States  failing  to  ratify  being  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  The  order  in  which  they  ratified 
was  as  follows: 


1.  Mississippi   January  3, 

2.  Virginia   .  *. January  10, 

3.  Kentucky  January  14, 

4.  South  Carolina January  23, 

5.  North  Dakota January  25, 

6.  Maryland  February  13, 

7.  Montana February  19, 

a  Texas  March  4, 

9.  Delaware  March  18, 

10.  South  Dakota March  20, 

11.  Massachusetts  April  2, 

12.  Arizona  May  24, 

13.  Georgia  June  26, 

14.  Louisiana  August  8, 

15.  Florida  November  27, 

16.  Michigan  January  2, 

17.  Ohio January  7, 

18.  Oklahoma   January  7, 

19.  Maine   January  8, 

20.  Idaho  January  8, 

21.  West  Virginia  January  9, 

22.  Washington  January  13, 

23.  Tennessee    January  13, 

24.  California  January  13, 

25.  Indiana  January  14, 

26.  Arkansas   January  14. 

27.  Illinois  January  14, 

28.  North  Carolina January  14, 

29.  Kansas  January  14, 

30.  Alabama  January  14, 

31.  Iowa   January  15, 

32.  Colorado  January  15, 

33.  Oregon   January  15, 

34.  New  Hampshire  January  15, 

35.  Utah    January  15, 

36.  Nebraska  January  16, 

37.  Missouri  January  16, 

38.  Wyoming January  16, 

39.  Wisconsin   January  17, 

40.  Minnesota   January  17, 

41.  New  Mexico January  20, 

42.  Nevada   January  21, 

43.  Vermont  January  29, 

44.  New  York  January  29, 

45.  Pennsylvania  February  25, 
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It  is  doubtful  if  its  most  optimistic  supporters  expected  such 
an  overwhelming  victory.  Various  efforts  are  being  made  to 
nullify  the  amendment,  or  to  make  it  inoperative.  To  what  ex- 
tent these  efforts  will  succeed  remains  to  be  seen. 

State  prohibition  is  not  definitely  connected  with  liquor  con- 
trol in  war  time,  nevertheless  it  is  significant  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  States  that  adopted  prohibition  as  a  State 
law  did  so  after  the  European  war  began,  and  nearly  half  of 
them  adopted  it  after  we  entered  the  war.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  war  had  accelerated  the  movement.  TKe  following  is  a  list 
of  the  States  that  have  adopted  prohibition  as  a  State  law,  with 
the  dates  of  its  going  into  effect: 

Maine  (Constitutional)   1851 

Kansas  (Constitutional)   1880 

North  Dakota  (Constitutional)    1880 

Oklahoma  (Constitutional)  1907 

Georgia   ( Statutory)    1908 

North  Carolina  (Statutory)   1909 

Mississippi  ( Statutory)    1909 

Tennessee  ( Statutory)   1909 

West  Virginia  (Constitutional)    1914 

Alabama  (Statutory)    1915 

Arizona   (Constitutional)    1915 

Virginia    (Statutory) 1916 

Colorado   (Constitutional)    1916 

Oregon   (Constitutional)    1916 

Washington  (Statutory)    1916 

Arkansas   (Statutory)    1916 

Iowa    (Statutory)    1916 

Idaho   (Constitutional)    1916 

South  Carolina   (Statutory)    1916 

Nebraska  (Constitutional)    1917 

South  Dakota  (Constitutional)   1917 

District  of  Columbia  (Statutory)  1917 

Alaska   (Statutory)   1918 

Indiana   (Statutory)    1918 

Michigan   (Constitutional)    1918 

New  Hampshire  (Statutory)   1918 

Montana    (Constitutional)    1918 

New  Mexico   (Constitutional)    1918 

Texas    (Statutory)    1918 

Florida  (Constitutional)    1919 

Utah    (Constitutional)    1919 

Ohio    (Constitutional)    1919 

Nevada   (Statutory)    1919 

Wyoming  (Constitutional)   1920 

Delaware   (Statutory)    1920 


CHAPTER    X 
Conclusion 

As  to  the  results  of  the  measures  thus  far  taken,  there  is 
very  little  to  be  said.  The  author  has  found  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  the  rules  for  the 
prevention,  of  drunkenness  among  the  men  in  uniform.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  wprld,  probably,  has  there  been  the  spectacle 
presented  by  our  military  training  camps  and  cantonments,  our 
navy  yards,  radio  schools,  and  naval  training  stations.  The 
common  expectation  is,  and  always  has  been,  that  the  gathering 
together  of  vast  numbers  of  young  men,  in  the  most  volcanic 
period  of  their  lives,  under  highly  abnormal  conditions,  will 
produce  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  and  general  turbulence 
immediately  outside  the  areas  within  which  severe  discipline  is 
enforced.  In  the  present  case,  however,  this  expectation  not 
only  has  not  been  realized,  but  the  reverse  has  been  true.  There 
is  probably  no  city  or  town  in  the  country  containing  a  civilian 
population  as  large  as  the  military  population  of  any  of  our 
cantonments,  which  does  not  show  more  drunkenness  and  tur- 
bulence than  can  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  canton- 
ments. If  we  compare  the  general  orderliness  and  behavior  of 
these  young  men  in  tmiform  with  that  of  the  young  men  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  in  peace  time,  the  contrast  in  favor  of 
the  men  in  uniform  is  most  glaring.  The  universal  testimony  is 
that  there  is  less  drunkenness,  rowdyism  and  general  turbulence 
among  our  soldiers  and  sailors  than  among  college  men  who  are 
not  similarly  protected  from  the  evil  of  drink. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  in  any  previous  war,  except  in 
isolated  cases  where  a  commanding  officer  has,  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative, protected  his  men  from  drink.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  volcanic  nature  of  our  yotmg  men  has  calmed 
down,  or  that  lawlessness,  rowdyism  and  turbulence  have  dimin- 
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ished  in  the  slightest  degree  in  our  general  population.  The  only 
explanation  of  the  remarkable  sobriety  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
is  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  safeguarded  against 
drink. 

No  such  improvement,  however,  is  yet  visible  among  our 
civilian  population.  The  problem  here  is  complicated  by  a  num- 
ber of  unusual  conditions.  The  gathering  together  of  consid- 
erable numbers  of  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  shipyards,  mu- 
nition plants  and  centers  for  the  manufacture  of  other  war 
supplies,  most  of  whom  are  not  under  discipline,  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  men  are  receiving  higher  wages  than  they  ever 
received  before,  might  be  expected  to  increase  drunkenness  some- 
what. This  expectation  has  been  realized  except  where  the  men 
have  been  safeguarded  by  local  rules  and  regulations  against 
drink. 

As  to  the  conservation  of  food  materials,  the  results  are 
rather  definite.  The  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
spirits  for  beverage  purposes  put  a'  stop  to  all  wastage  of  food 
materials  for  that  purpose.  How  great  that  saving  was  can 
only  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  table  on  page  167  (Part  II, 
Chapter  VIII).  Something  over  39,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
and  152,000,000  gallons  of  molasses  had  been  used  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1916.  This  does  not  show  how  much  of  this 
was  for  beverage  purposes.  Aside  from  molasses,  the  principal 
item  is  com,  with  barley  and  rye  as  the  only  minor  grains  used 
in  quantities  worth  mentioning. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  reducing  the  amotmt  of 
food  material  which  could  be  used  in  brewing  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  prewar  figure,  is  a  little  more  definite.  On  the  basis  of 
the  figures'*  for  1916,  this  would  effect  a  saving  of  20,631,957 
bushels  of  grain  and  over  30,000,000  pounds  of  other  materials, 
mainly  grape  sugar  and  glucose.  This  calculation  is  a  mere 
matter  of  arithmetic  and  needs  no  discussion. 

As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  English  and  the  Amer- 
ican methods  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  drunkenness  among 
civilians  in  war  time — ^that  is,  with  the  dispensary  system  as 
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compared  with  prohibition — it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  basis  of  recorded  fact.  The  case  seems  reasonably 
clear  so  far  as  the  military  and  naval  forces  are  concerned. 
The  prompt  and  decisive  manner  in  which  Congress  and  the 
higher  administrative  officials  dealt  with  that  question  compared 
with  the  tentative  and  half-hearted  way  in  which  the  English 
government  acted,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  The  effects  of 
prohibition  of  sale  to  the  American  troops  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison superior  to  those  mild  restrictions  upon  drinking  by  the 
British  troops. 

Judging  by  the  discussions,  the  dispensary  system  in  England 
was  not  wholly  a  temperance  measure.  One  very  large  and 
influential  group  of  English  politicians  is  less  interested  in  tem- 
perance and  sobriety  than  they  are  in  government  enterprise 
and  ownership.  To  get  the  government  to  take  over  the  manu- 
facture and  dispensing  of  drink  is  to  them  a  distinct  gain,  what- 
ever its  effect  upon  drunkenness  or  food  conservation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  food  shortage  in  England  necessitated  more 
drastic  action  in  the  direction  of  food  conservation  than  we  have 
had  forced  upon  us.  Both  countries  have  prohibited  the  manu- 
facture of  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  purposes.  Whereas  we 
have  reduced  by  30  per  cent  the  amount  of  food  materials  which 
may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  England  has 
reduced  it  by  66  per  cent.  This  stoppage  of  the  distillation  of 
distilled  spirits  in  England,  and  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
production  of  beer,  might  have  been  expected  to  reduce  drunk- 
enness considerably  even  without  the  efforts  of  the  Central  Con- 
trol Board  (Liquor  Traffic).  One  is  therefore  scarcely  justified 
in  attributing  to.  the  dispensary  system  all  the  credit  for  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  drunkenness. 

With  us,  until  nationwide  prohibition  is  put  into  effect,  or 
something  else  is  substituted  for  it,  we  shall  have  made  no 
serious  attempt  to  control  drimkenness  among  our  civilian  popu- 
lation beyond  what  was  done  before  we  entered  upon  the  war. 
Therefore,  we  have  nothing  very  definite  to  discuss  in  the  way 
of  results. 
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